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nSTORY   OF   RATIONALISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


(  19  the  moHt  recent,  bnt  not  the  least  viulent 
[ItonB,  of  all  the  developments  of  scepticism.  We 
D  tQ  ihow  it4  historical  position,  and  to  present,  as 
htly  m*  poMNible,  its  nntngoaism  to  evangelical  Chris- 
tiuiity.  The  guttrdianx  of  the  interests  of  the  Church 
ouBBot  exeuw  tbetnaelves  from  elTurt  toward  the  eradica- 
tiao  of  this  error  by  saying  that  it  is  one  which  will  boou 
itcAf  bv  tho  force  of  it«  natural  autumn,  Posti^trity  will 
mA  Utniiate  to  c)i&rg«'  as  with  ^oea  negligence  if  we  fail 
Ih  ^iprocuale  tJie  mafrniludo  of  Rationaliam,  and  ouly  deal 
**U»  it  MM  the  grwwth  of  a  day.  We  have  half-conquered 
«■  vDtfniy  whon  we  liave  gained  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
Mrvtigth. 

Titerv  waa  a  time  when   Rationalism  vihA  &  theme  of 

iatetnt  tn  the  Protestant  Church  of  Qennany  nlonc.    But 

thaA  day  is  nuw  |Mut.     (laving  well  nigh  run  it»  nu-e  ia 

tivL-  land  <{  Luther,  it  Ium  enutxod  the  Rhine  into  FnuuNt 

"■   'li>'rlauiii,  invaded  Kugland,  and  now  Ihreateua 

■    of  the  domain   of  Anglo-Haxon    theology. 

■.r-^nmrd  an  import-ancu  which  should  not  bw 

I"    ' .  h  and   AmtTicftn   thiukiTS  who   love 

■  rr-a.iurea  of  truth  Ihul  they  have  re- 

_"iiiy  from  tho  martyrs  and  rcfonncrs 

.    Ii.     TIui  recent  writings  of  the  exo* 


Z  HISTORY    OF   EiTIONAUSK. 

getical  RationaliBts  of  England  are  sufficient  to  induce  us 
to  gather  up  our  armour  and  adjust  it  for  immediate  de- 
fence. Delay  wiU  entail  evil.  The  reason  why  scepticism 
has  wrought  such  fearful  ravages  at  various  stages  during 
the  career  of  the  Church,  has  been  the  tardiness  of  the 
Church  in  watching  the  sure  and  steady  approach,  and 
then  in  underrating  the  real  strength  of  her  adversary. 
The  present  History  is  written  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  danger  that  now  threatens 
us.  We  have  no  ambition  to  deal  with  the  past,  further 
than  to  enable  it  to  miaister  to  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  present.  We  all.bolong  to  this  generation  ;  it  calls 
■  for  our  energies ;  it  has  its  great  wants  ;  and  we  shall  be 
held  justly  responsible  if  we  neglect  to  contribute  our 
share  toward  the  progress  of  our  contemporaries. 

The  three  principles  which  have  influenced  us  to  un- 
dertake a  discussion  of  the  present  theme — and  of  the 
truth  of  which  we  are  profoundly  convinced — are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  That  iNprBELiTY  presents  a  systematic  and    hae- 


DTTSODOCTION.  8 

» liofHrti  b^  its  fmita.  Rationitliam  may  be  of  evil  chiir- 
^rusr,  bal  we  musl.  see  the  results  it  has  produced, — the 
Ijrart  overthrow  of  faith  it  has  etfocted,  and  its  influence 
Bpoa  tbo  pulpit  nud  prusa  of  the  oountrles  iavaded  by  it, 
-—hvCvrv  iro  ctto  crimpruheud  the  vostness  of  our  danger. 
Jlh  eoomeratiou  of  the  eril  doiuga  of  a  public  enemy  is 
ike  best  plan  to  forestall  bin  future  misdeeds.  We  are 
■nc  to  jnd^  Rationalism  by  it9  professions.  The  ques- 
lioa  ta  not,  What  does  it  wish  T  At  what  does  it  aim  ? 
or,  Wbat  IB  it«  crefd?  But  the  true  way  to  measure, 
«ader»tBtid,  and  judge  it,  is  by  answering  the  inquiry, 
IFSct  in*  it  lionet  Ita  work  isiist  determine  its  char- 
acter. Thin  Work  hiut  bi^eu  muct  injurious  to  the  fuith 
aad  life  of  the  Chun-h,  and  ita  deeds  must  therefore  bo 
lU  ocmdcmDatian.  Thoro  are  those  who  sny,  "Tell  us 
naChitiff  about  ac«ptidsm ;  we  know  too  much  about  it 
•Iraady."  Would  it  ho  a  prudent  request,  if,  before 
pawtntbiff  tbo  juiigtes  of  Asia,  we  should  say,  "  Tell  uh 
aDtbmg  of  the  habits  of  the  lion;"  or,  before  visiting  a 
~~' — '• —  re^n  of  Africa,  we  should  birg  of  the  physicum 
art  wi  tnTonn  ns  of  the  pruralent  fever  and  itn  appropri- 
■(«  Tvmcdy  1  KorewarnoJ  is  forearmed.  We  are  aur* 
rauded  bv  Itationaltsm  in  many  phases;  it  comes  to  us 
in  lb*  penodical  and  the  closely-printod  volume.  Even 
A9dt«D  Mtv  n«ilin){  it  io  some  shape  or  other.  Would 
•V  kaow  iu  daugiT,  thiMi  we  must  know  its  deeds. 
HL  Or  Batiosalipm  it  uat  bk  AmiuiED,  as  op  ale, 

Vtt  pKAStS   or    tSFIDELXTT,  TIIAT    FT   IS   NOT    I»    ITS   HbsULTS 

a  miiui  Ktil,  gnat  <joD  ovxBxtrLis  it8  Work  mn  tri 
IVuncATioii  Aitp  iVnuRiM  or  iiia  CiitrncR.  A  nation  is 
■ff«t  •*>  pare  an  when  i-tucrging  fr<im  tho  sevenfold- 
hated  romacio.  It  wa4  nat  betbre  Manasseh  was  caught 
thomii,  bound  with  fi'ttors,  and  carried  to  Biiby- 
it  be  "  buaoughl  the  I»rd  his  (lod,  and  humbled 
graOly  before  tho  Ood  of  bis  fathers  j "  nor  was 
t  this  humiliatioa  that  tho  Lord  "brought  him 
JoiuMJuni  into  his  kingdom."  The  wholo  hiotonr 
sbuw:)  thdt  the  Church  Is  cold,  formal, 
before  the  visitation  of  scepticism. 
rr  is  iu  full  exercise,  infidelity  sbinds 
I)  provided  for  his  people,  that  he  ha4 
ike  ddwioa  by  which  thuy  have  sutTered  to 
I  • 
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contribute  great  benefits  but  little  anticipated  by  the  de 
luded  or  the  deluders  themselves.  The  intellectual  labour 
■  or  the  German  Rationalista  have  already  shed  an  incal 
calable  degree  of  light  on  the  sacred  books,  and  npoi 
almost  every  branch  of  theology.  But  thus  has  God  ere: 
caused  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  indirect  benefits  resulting  froir 
scepticism,  we  cannot  lament,  without  an  admixture  o 
solace,  that  the  path  of  Truth  has  always  been  rougli 
The  Master,  who  declared  himself  "  The  Truth,"  pre- 
monished  ua  by  his  own  life  that  his  doctrines  were  no 
destined  to  pervade  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  race  withoa 
encountering  violent  blows,  and  passing  through  whoii 
winters  of  Iroat  and  storm.  Many  things  attending  thi 
origin  and  planting  of  Christianity  gave  omen  of  anta 
gonism  to  its  claims  in  coming  generations.  Nor  could  i 
be  expected  that  the  uusanctilied  reason  of  man  woult 
accept  as  the  only  worthy  guide  of  faith  and  life  wha' 
Juduism,  Paganism,  and  Philosophy  had  long  sinci 
decidedly  rejected.  But  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  si 
totally  at  variance   with  that  of  the  world  that  it  is  vaii 
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*m  detcnnioed  tbs  great  doctnual  and  ccclcsi&sticnl 
funioiu  of  UitJ  European  continetit  and  of  the  world. 
Hifipih',  tli«  result  has  genomlly  bot>n  favourable ;  niid 
Irt  DO  nicud  of  evnng<.-lical  tmtb  fenr  Umt  Katiooubsm  will 
ml  tnrH  its  merited  fate. 

We  mnst  not  inin)0De  that,  because  tho  term  Ration- 
kUni  baa  bwo  fK-qiwiiiilj-  employed  wilbin  the  lust  few 
J^n,  ic  ia  of  very  recent  origin  either  as  a  word  or 
*Mfitinl  type.  The  Aristotelian  Uainaaists  of  Helmstedt 
wm  aHfrA  RationalUla  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
wclnij,  and  ComeuiuH  applied  the  same  epithet  to  the 
^wnuins  in  I68S.«  It  was  a  cummon  word  iu  England 
i»o  luuximl  j-oani  ago.  Nor  was  it  imported  into  tho 
E«|bih  taagaags  from  the  Gi^Tman.  eitlier  in  n  theological 
<r •  pUkMophiaU  sense.  Them  wiis  u  seetof  Kationalisia, 
■  m  time  of  tlic  Commonwealth,  who  called  themselves 
Mok  OUkctly  on  the  name  grounds  an  their  successors  have 
Am  ua  TwroDi  years.  Some  uaa  writing  tho  ovws  from 
Ihi^  under  date  of  October  It,  1640,  says :  " There  is 
•  an  MCt  iftntng  up  nmoug  tliem  [tho  Presbyterians  and 
Isdipeiideiital,  luid  theite  are  tho  Rationalists,  nnd  what 
Antimwoii  dictAtoa  them  in  i-biirili  or  atatu  standi  fur 
mtil  tbey  bo  oonvineed  with  ljL'tlrr."t  But  ll«ttiin> 
fcrt,  if  not  in  name,  eiisUid  on  tho  continent  long 
'  this  d&U\  The  Anti-Trinitarians,  and  Budin, 
rigid  di>«ciple!i  of  [{j^suti ;  and  iJiinr  tetiets 
Witii  those  of  a  later  d&y.J 

Am/  Eufr/iipadU.     Art.  Ai/iaWrrauu. 
ITorJt.  p.  U7. 

^  of  ilio  cilf'iit  tu  whicb  philulugioal  eritloiMn  is 

our  Ucfmau  (rionila,  whru  (dtuonting  k  d'liikful 

._  a  ptngnpb   in  point  from   l>r  Ituckcrt'*  vorli,   liir 

0GB  of  tbs  taldt  uid  fcebluit  npulufpci  Tor  ncolugicttl 

,%'.■   i..L>.i   irT   to  ^t  tlio  mnuiini;  from  tbo- 
'I   I*  il?    Hwharoui  coitORb !    '■- 
■■•/it  thil  ILh  HorJ  iu  nacatit: 
'i  in  itMlf,  foril  «igiiilk«  rMit^ 
■ .    tin  aUrib»Ui  amJ  mrlk-xU  ( 
'  iL  is  hi>  nlionahi;  tW  liutt^^ 
<  i>4uHi  for  liiu  pari  of  Uie  woM,! 
1 1  of  il,  lliR  -nta.  Th>«  l«nuuift>f 
"'k  Vfiit.  uiii  il  denied  fruin  a^ 
.  [  iu  LiUH,  iianwljr— *i/>r.     Jiow 


Ikfiiai*  ■iiiliiii.uf  a»«>ih  ml.       1 

■mck     far   >    -_r    ■■hili.Hiin     oT 
,    Ob*    a   >■  lai  ianja.    if  ilMuiiiJit 


Mmxiii  la  iaaipM*id  lad  gntafamg  kaaooT. 


iiilli»i'li  iiiHiiimliiAiiilj  ai  II iliiaMiiiHiiliiij 

rfUal  liiiiiilili.^iniika«.nin.it»^««;-8i»i» 
■k*  dntta*  K  ■^•■•■•a')  ••   •e^larad  nil 
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"  Thu3  arose  that  of  which  the  generic  name  is  RatioD- 
kUam,  or  that  law  or  rule  of  tliiuking,  intimately  imiteil 
with  tbu  calLivtttioit  of  talent  and  mtnd,  by  which  we  think 
that  »a  wdl  ia  examining  and  judging  of  all  things  pre- 
tested to  fu  in  life  and  the  range  of  universal  learning,  aa 
in  those  matters  of  most  grave  importance  which  relate  to 
niigioa  and  tnonils,  we  must  follow  strenaously  the  norm 
uf  ruMga  rightly  upphed,  as  of  the  highctit  faculty  of  the 
mind ;   whicii  law   of  thinking   and  porceiving,  if  it   be 

ZUed  to  prove  any  positive  religion  (theological  Ration- 
in),  lays  it  down  as  na  axiom  t^t  religion  is  revealed  to 
awn  in  no  uthvr  innnner  than  that  which  ia  agreeable  both 
to  Iho  natnro  of  thingii  and  to  reason,  as  the  witneas  and 
tatcrproter  of  divine  providence ;  and  teaches  that  the 
■nb]  cot- mat  tor  of  every  sapposeil  supernatural  revela- 
tion ia  to  bo  pxamined  and  judged  according  to  the  ideas 
Krding  religion  and  morality,  which  we  have  forme^  ia 
mind  by  the  help  of  reason.  .  .  .  Whosoever, 
ifum,  dospiiting  that  supremacy  of  human  reason,  main- 
thot  thu  autli'jrity  of  a  revelation,  said  to  have'  been 
aanmnnicated  to  certain  men  ia  a  supernatural  manner,  is 
•ach  that  it  must  be  obeyed  by  all  means,  without  any 
doybt, — that  man  takes  away  and  overturns  From  the 
(omidBtion  the  tmu  nature  and  dignity  of  man,  at  the 
mau!  titne  uhoriHhes  the  moat  pernicioun  lazinesa  and 
•iotfa,  or  atira  n]>  the  depraved  oirura  of  fanaticism.  .  .  . 
Aa  to  that  which  is  said  to  be  above  reason,  the  truth  of 
which  ctm  by  no  means  be  undertituod,  there  ia  no  possible 
W^  open  to  the  human  mind  to  domuuiitratti  or  afiirm  it ; 
whBtvfi>re  to  a^kuowledge  or  atfirm  that  which  ia  thought 
Ip  b*  above  reason  is  nghtly  said  to  be  against  reason  and 
oootniy  t<>  it. 

"The  pertmwion  concerning  the  supematural  and  mi- 
meaioaa,  and  at  the  aame  time  imuieiliate,  revelation  of 
Gud,  Boanot  be  n-conciled  with  the  idea  of  God  eternal, 
dwsjnioonaiitent  with  himself,  omnipotent,  omniscieut,  and 
iliMl  wiw,  by  wfaoKo  power,  openitive  through  all  eternity 
and  exerted  in  |>i>rft.>ct  harmony  with  the  highest  wisdom, 
W9  rif^Ltlj  teach  that  the  whole  nature  of  things  exists  and 
if  pnwrred,  .  ,  .  lliis  bt-ing  eu,  it  ee<.'nis  that  the 
■■timl  nreUtiuD  or  manifiistatiou  of  God,  miulo  by  the 
works  of  aotnre,  u  the  only   one  which  can  be  rightly 
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defended,  and  thi.s  may  be  divided  into  nniveraal  or  com- 
mon, and  particular  or  singniar.  The  univeraa!  indeed  is 
affected  by  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  other 
helps  of  the  universal  nature  of  things,  by  which  man  is 
led  to  conceive  and  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  That  we  call  particular  and  mediate,  in  a  s^ase 
different  from  the  elder  writers,  which  is  contained  in  the 
compass  of  things  happening  according  to  nature,  by  which, 
God  being  the  author,  some  men  are  excited  above  others 
to  attain  the  principles  of  true  religion,  and  to  impart'  with 
signal  success  those  things,  accommodated  indeed  to  the 
desires  of  their  countrymen,  and  sanctioned  by  soniD 
particular  form  of  religious  iustmction.  A  revelation  of 
this  kind  consists  as  well  in  singular  gifts  of  genius  and 
mind,  with  which  the  messenger,  and,  as  it  were,  its  inter- 
preter, is  perceived  to  be  furnished,  as  in  illustrious  proofs 
of  divine  providence,  conspicuous  in  bis  external  life.  But 
the  more  agreeably  to  the  will  of  that  same  God  he  uses 
these. helps  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  full  of  a  certain 
divine  fervour,  and  excelling  in  zeal  for  virtue  and  piety,  the 
more  be  scatters  the  seeds  of  a  doctrine  truly  diip-ine,  i'.  e. 
true  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  God,  and  to  bo  propagated  bi 
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at  firai  a  Riitionalist,  bat   in  later  life  more 

to  Haperuaturalism,  aaya :  "  1  do  not  now  look  lo 

ion§  moaniagti  in  whicU  the  word  RRtionnli^m  has 

fcwi  a»wJ,     I  understand  by  it  here  only  generally  the 

OEiuuoti  th«C  manlcind  are  led  by  llioir  reason  and  espoctally 

111  iLt'  (laiural  [lowera  of  their  mind  and  soul,  and  by  the 

f  nature  which   surrounds  them,   to  a  true 

hvino  and  sensible  things,  and  that  reason 

[  authority  and  right  of  decision  in  matters 

iiiorality,  so   that   an  editice  of  taith   and 

h  this  foundation  ahall  be  called  Rationalism. 

I-   undecided  whether  this  system  declares 

iral  rerelatiun  is  impoaaiblo  and  ought  tu  be 

Tbot  notion  rather  lies  in  the  word  Naturalism, 

ia  sometimes  naed  as  synonymous  with 

It  hue  been  well  said  thiit  Naturalism  is  dis- 

Katinualism  by   rejecting  all  and  every 

of  God,  especially  any  extraordinary  one  through 

iDcn.      Thin,  howover,  is  not  the  case  with  many 

VMHUi*  called  Naiunilists  both  by  themselves  and  others. 

BnniatnraUsm  consists  in  general  in  the  conviction  that 

Gaahu  rovealed  himsGlf  sujicrnaturally  and  immediately. 

yiht  u  rcvralrd  might  perhaps  bo  discovered  by  natural 

ihwk,  bat  uither  nut  at  all  or  very  late  by  those  to 

vbon  it  is  rereated.     It  may  also  be  Komething  which  man 

oodd  ncTcr  have  known  by  natural  methods ;  and  then 

■niM  tfad  tptesdon,  whether  man  is  capable  of  such  a  revela- 

*»■.     Tbo  noUon  of  a  miriK^lo  cannot  well  be  separated 

&Mt  inch  a  revelation,  whither  it  happens  out  of,  on,  or 

» mca.     What  is  revealed  may   belong  lo  the  order  of 

BMuv,  but  an  order  higher  and  ouknown  to  us,  which  we 

QoU  aeVDT  Iwve   known  without  miracles,  and  cannot 

bhij  andttr  the  law  uf  nature."* 

notnmor  llahn,  in  speaking  of  the  work  just  referred 
to,  isd  tif  tbo  Hubji'ct  in  general,  makes  the  following 
tOHriw:  "In  very  nwent  timiw,  during  which  Kation- 
•iHm  haa  excited  so  much  attention,  two  persouii  especially, 
Hrttachnoidi-r  and  ^tandlin,  have  endeavoured  to  point 
ta  th«  luRtorical  um  of  tho  word,  but  both  have  failed.  It 
■I  tliar«fore  worth  while  lo  oxamiue  the  matter  ufn^iih. 

Had  SitjitfiialiifiilUaiiii,  pp.  3—1. 
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With  respect  to  the  Ratinnalista,  they  give  out  BntionsI 
as  a  very    different  oialtiT  from  Nataralism.      Uohr,  I 
author  of  the  Letters  on    Mationalism,  chooses  to  undei 
stand  by  Naturalism  only  Matorialism ;  and  WegBcheider, 
only  Fantheiem.      In  this  way  those  persons  who  have 
been    neually    reckoned     the    heads  of    the  Naturalist*  j 
namely,  Herbert,  Tindal,  and    others;   will   be  entire"^  ~ 
separated  from  them,  for  they  wore  far  removed  from  Pm 
theism  or  Materialism.      Bretschneider,  who  ha£  set  o 
foot   the  best  inquiry  on  this  point,   says  that  the  wofJ 
Bationalism  has  been  confused  with  the  word  Naturalism 
since  tbo  appearance  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  that 
it  was  introduced  into  tteology  by  Reinhard  and  Gabler, 
Ati  accurate  examination  respecting  these  words  gives  ti 
following  results  :  The  word  Naturalism  arose  first  in  ti 
Bixteentb  century,  and  was  spread  in  the  seventeenth, 
was  understood  to  include  those  who  allowed  no  i 
knowledge  of  religion  except  the  natural,  which  nmn  oonld 
shape  out  of  his  own  strength,  and  consequently  excluded 
oil  supernatural  revelation.      Aa  to  the  different  forms  of 
Naturahsm,  theologians  say  there  are  three ;  the  first,  whi<^  I 
they  call  Pelagianiam,  and  which  considers  human  dispoi ' 
dons  and  notions  as  perfectly  pure  and  clear  by  themselvi 
and  the  rehgious  knowledge  derived  from  them  as  enl 
ciently  exphcit.    A  grosser  kind  denies  all  particular  revdi 
tion;  and  the  grossestof  all  considers  the  worldas  God.  j' 
to  Rationalism,  this  word  was  used  in  the  seventeenth  ■ 
eighteenth  centuries  by   tJiose  who  considered  i 
the  source  and  norm  of  &ith.     Amos  Comenius  seems  fint 
to  have  need  this  word  in  1661,  and  it  nevi-r  had  a  good 
s(»tBe.     In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  applied  to  tii 
who  were  in  earher  times  called  by  tho  name  of  Nal 
alist."  * 

Of  all  writers  on  the  subject  of  Rationalism  we  j 

•  Dc  Baltimolumo:  A  Disputation  »t  Lmptig.    Prof.  NJlnch  b. 

inteKBlii^  inqair;,  in  coniicctioa  witU  Uahu'i  opinicn.  and  faolda  that  f 
lonn  tUtiutuuum  hiu  nlwaji  been  emjilujed  in  Cliristian  thenlMj.  Mfl 
lo  an  iinoerfcot  um  uf  ruuon  aod  philosoplir.  He  rIso  olearl;  £luiet] 
points  01  dilference  between  N'staralist  auiT  lUlionslist.  "  *  ' 
afMiam  JkeMmt,  pp.  7*-79.  by  Dr  Cwl  J.  NiUsoh; 
Uonlgoinei;  and  Heanen.    £tlinb.  184B. 
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A*  palm  of  excellence  to  the  devout  and  learned  Huj^h 
itmet  Bom,  of  Cumbridge  University.  As  tar  as  wo 
fauv,  lu)  wu  tlie  first  to  expose  to  the  EDgHsh-speaking 
vorid  the  sad  state  to  which  this  form  of  scepticism  had 
itdvxd  Ovrnuaty,  Having  visited  that  country  in  1824, 
k«  iMirvrrd  fear  discourses  on  the  subject  before  the 
niTonitTi  which  irero  afterwards  published  nnder  the 
dtle  of  3li*  Stat«  of  Prolextantmn  in  Germany.  Thus  far, 
ia  ({nEe  of  the  now  works  which  may  have  appeared,  this 
wcDant  \4  R«tionaligni  has  not  been  superseded.  We 
ihill  bftvo  occuion,  more  than  once,  to  refer  to  its  intor- 
■tniff  paf|;e9.     Of  Itationalism  he  says : 

'"nus  word  h&s  been  used  in  Gt^rmany  in  various  senses, 
ikA  W  boon  madi'  to  embrace  alike  those  who  positively 
njoct  ftll  ruvetntiou  and  thosu  who  profess  to  receive  it. 
I  UD  TocliBed,  however,  to  believe  that  the  distinction 
brtwcen  Naturalists  and  Riitionalists  is  not  quite  so  wide, 
cilher  u  it  would  nppenr  to  be  at  first  sight,  or  as  one  of 
dMm  UKOredly  wiithes  it  to  appear.  For  if  I  receive  a 
*fM«iD,  bo  it  of  religion,  of  momla,  or  of  politics,  only  so 
w  H  it  «ppii}Vo  itself  to  my  reason,  whatever  be  the 
Mtharity  th»t  presents  it  to  me,  it  is  idle  lo  say  that  I 
ntkm  the  lyatem  out  of  wny  respect  to  that  authority. 
I  ntcive  it  on/y  because  my  reason  approves  it,  and  I 
•hmlil  of  course  do  so  if  an  authority  of  far  inferior  valne 
*cn  to  {ireaunt  thu  system  to  me.  This  is  what  that 
4™ioo  of  UationnlistN,  which  professes  to  receive  Chris- 
twulyand  at  the  aame  lime  to  make  reason  the  snpremu 
wtlwr  in  matters  of  faith,  liaa  done.  Tlieir  system,  in  a 
*<>td,  is  ihiM;  they  assume  certain  general  principles, 
'Ml  tbny  '  nmiuUiin  to  be  the  necessary  deductions  of 
iWHa  frum  an  extendvd  and  anprejudiced  cout«mpla- 
l^of  the  utnr&l  and  morul  order  uf  things,  and  to  be 
I  immntable  and  onivorsal.  Consequently, 
f  wluch,  on  however  gt>od  authority,  may  be  ad- 
vwu  is  apparenl  opinisilicn  to  them  must  either  be 
NfMcd  aa  DUWorthy  of  rational  belief,  or  at  least  ex- 
iMiMd  away,  till  it  is  made  to  accord  with  the  assumed 
■  •, — »Di)  the  truth  or  fnlst.hood  of  all  doetrineti 
I  to  be  decided  according  to  tlieir  agreement 
\  wit^  those  principles.'     When  Christi- 
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then,  is  presented  to  them,  they  inqaire  whi 
is  ID  it  which  agrees  with  their  assumed  priitciplsi 
iinil  whatsoever  does  so  af^ee,  they  receive  as  true.  Bn 
irhatBvor  ia  true  comes  from  God,  and,  coasequentlf ,  nl 
of  Christianity  which  they  admit  to  be  true,  they  holi 
to  be  divine. 

"'Those  who  are  generally  termed  Rationalists,'  Mj 
Dr  Bret  Schneider,  'ndmit  imiversally,  in  Christiunity, 
divine,  benevoleat,  and  positive  appointment  for  the  goo 
of  mankind,  and  Jesus  as  a  Messenger  of  Divine  ™>vi 
[  dence,  believing  that  the  true  and  everlasting  Word  4 
God  ia  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  by  tli 
same  the  welfare  of  man  lei  nd  will  bo  obtained  an 
extended.  But  they  deny  therein  a  supernatural  an 
miraculnua  working  of  God,  and  consider  the  obji.'Ct  i 
Christianity  to  bo  that  of  introducing  into  the  world  siu 
a  religion  as  reason  can  comprehend ;  and  they  i* 
guiiib  the  essential  from  tho  unessential,  and  what  is  loci 
aud  temporary  from  that  which  is  universal  and  pcmu 
nenff  in  Christianity,'  There  is,  however,  a  third  cl»s»  ( 
divines,  wliich,  in  fact,  differs  very  little  from  this,  thoug 
very  widely  in  profession.  They  affect  to  allow  '  a  reveal 
ing  operation  of  God,'  but  establish  on  internal  prool 
rather  than  on  miracles  thp  divine  nature  of  ChristianitJ 
They  allow  that  revelation  may  contain  muclt  out  of  til 
power  of  reason  to  explain,  but  eity  that  it  should  aesei 
nothing  contrary  to  reason,  but  rather  what  may  be  prove 
by  it.  I'his  sounds  better,  but  they  who  are  avquninto 
with  the  writings  of  the  persons  thus  describod,  kuoi 
that  by  establishing  Christianity  on  internal  proofs,  the 
only  mean  the  accepting  those  doctrines  which  thoy  likl 
and  which  seem  to  them  reasonable,  and  that  though  thi{ 
allow  in  theory  that  revelation  may  contain  what  are  t 
nically  called  much  above  reason,  yet  in  practice  thcj 
reject  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity  (I  mean  ospt 
cinlly  tho  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement, 
Mediation  and  Intercession  of  our  Lord,  Original  iSiq 
and  Justification  by  Faith),  because  they  allege  tliat  thos 
doctrines  are  contrary  to  reason.  The  difference  betweeo 
them  Hud  ihc  others  is  therefore  simply  this,  that  while 
the  others  set  no  Hmita  a.t  all  to  the  powers  of  rrasoii  ia 
I  of  faith,  thoy  set  such  a  limit  in  theory  but  nut 
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,  Bnd  consequently   cannot  jnatlj   demand   to 
tnted  from  the  others."* 

f  tho  nbleat  ndvocatva  of  Supematuroliem  araon^ 

lu^A  divines  is  the  lute  Dr  A-  M'Caul,  of  London. 
Ho  joins  tddue  successfully  with  the  Rationuhats.  We 
iltnitc  a  fipcKimen  of  his  method  of  arf^^ument,  Uis  defi- 
niQoa  of  Kntionalism  is  bi^aiitlfully  lucid  and  logical.     He 

"This  doctrine,  then,  pltunly  denies  the  existence  and 
Ihe  poMitnlily  of  a  Bapematnral  and  immediate  revelation 
fnito  ihc  .Vlmighty,  and  maintains,  that  to  claim  supreme 
•BUinriiT  for  any  supposed  superoatural  religion  is  degrad- 
Bi((  to  toe  dignity  and  the  natnre  of  man.  It  enters  into 
t  conflict  with  the  statomeuts  of  the  Old  Testament 
I,  who  cluarly  and  unmistakably  assert  the  existence 
yine  iromiounication  which  is  called  'The  law  of 
'  The  law  of  his  mouth,'  '  The  testimony  of 
I 'The  Baying  of  God,'  'The  word  of  the  Lord,f  'The 
"•t  gouth  forth  out  of  hia  mouth,'  '  The  judgment 
ftljord,'  '  Tho  commandment  of  the  Lord.' 
|D<r  it  is  uot  intended  to  strain  the  allusion  to  the 

I  or  hp8  of  the  Lord  beyond  that  which  the  figure 
■iriy  bear.  Hut  the  expression  does  certainly  mean 
\tnv  it  some  direct,  immediate,  and  therefore  super- 

II  ooinmnoicatiou  from  the  great  Creator  of  all  things, 
s  who  UHed  these  exprtssious  did  not  mean  that 

kin  ia  gireu  by  God,  so  wliatever  reason  may  ex- 
B  is  tho  word  of  God.     Tliey  would  not  have  used 
I  opretutions  conceming  Triitli  that  may  be  found  in 
"  1  writers.     'ITirv  believed  and  recorded  that  God 
kifested   himself  audibly  to  the  ears  and  visibly 
f  of  mun.     They  did  not,  therefore,  liold  the 
inpematural   revolntion  is   iinpusnible,   or 
y  to  reason,  or  iuoonitititeut  with  the  nature  and 
•Srinilcs  of  Bim  who  is  eternal. 

"It  i*  almost  nei'diess  to  refer  to  iDsliinccs.     God  spake 
ntb  Adam,  with  Ciiin,  with  Noali.      In  the  latter  caae  the 
n  led  to  such  actiotu,  and  was  followed  by 
alU,  (bat  without  rejecting  the  history-  altoguthur, 
1  bo  no  dunbt  of  a  iniravalooa  commonioatiou. 

AM  ^  PnlMUatitm  im  Grrmanj,  pp.  xiiL-un. 
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Noah  knew  of  the  cominp;  flood — built  an  ark  for  himself 
and  a  multitude  of  auimsila — prepared  food — wa3  aaved 
with  his  family,  while  the  world  perished — floated  for 
months  on  th«  waters,  and  when  he  came  out,  had  again  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity.  So  Abraham,  so  Moses,  not  now 
to  recount  any  more.  Indeed  the  writer  referred  to  does 
not  deny  this.  He  admits  that  in  Scripture  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  ia  referred  immediately  to  the 
Revelation  of  God,  ana  that  though  the  modes  of  thia  Ro- 
veUtion  are  variooa,  they  appear  often  to  overstep  the  lawa 
and  course  of  nature.  He  enumerates  as  naodes  of  reTela- 
tiou,  Kpiphaniea  of  God  himself,  of  angels — heavenly  voices 
— dreams — afflatus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  How  then  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his  denial  of  »11 
snpematural  revelation,  or  show  that  these  Epiphanies 
of  God  and  angels  were  mere  developments  of  reason  t 
He  does  not  try  to  reconcile  them  at  ail.  He  simply  re- 
jects them  oa  false.  He  comes  directly  into  collision  with 
the  credibility  and  veracity  of  the  Scripture  namttives, 
and  therefore  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to  disbelieve  the 
Bible  as  fabulous,  or  to  reject  Rationalism  as  inconsiatent 
with  our  rule  of  faith.      This  system  not  only   gcnerallj 
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WHd  the  popular  belief  of  Christiana  generally,  and  of 
Chrutiaa  cliorchca  and  divines  particularly,  there  can  be 
no  doabL     It  is  intended  so  to  be.     .     .     . 

"  The  RationaliBt  profesaea  to  believe  that  all  the  know- 
kd^  of  truth  at  which  man  airivea  is  owing  to  the  ori- 
ginal wisdom,  will,  and  power  of  the  Almighty  in  giving 
nun  a  certain  intellectaal  constitution,  to  be  unfolded  by 
th«  circumstances  of  buuian  history  and  nucessitiea — that 
therefore  moral  and  religious  truth,  such  as  the  Bational- 
iste  sckDowledge,  is  stiB  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purposes 
and  power  and  cEduacy  of  the  Great  Spirit,  acting  upon 
'    that  which  is  material  and  compound. 

"  Why,  then,  ehould  it  be  impossible  for  the  Creator  to 
ibor1«ii  the  process,  to  help  man  in  his  painful  and  often 
uunecesaful  search  atter  truth,  and  to  make  known  that 
whiofa  ensta  in  the  Divine  mind  aud  purpose  ?  To  say 
that  he  censot,  is  in  fact  to  depose  hira  from  the  throne  of 
omnipocence,  aud  to  bring  ua  back  either  to  two  eternal 
independent  principles,  incapable  of  all  communication,  or 
to  drive  as  to  Pantheism.  If  there  ever  was  a  period  in 
daratiun  in  which  tied  could  act  upon  matter,  or  endue 
infinite  intelligences  with  the  means  and  capability  of 
jcnowledtf^,  he  can  do  so  still."  * 

U.  tiamiee,  who  has  investigated  the  history  of  this  sub- 
ject moru  thoroughly  than  any  other  writer,  says  of  the 
■ignificaiions  and  limits  of  Rationalism : 

*'  I  myself  at  first  imagined  that  it  signified  the  wise 
aod  constant  exorcise  of  r(mson  on  religious  subjects,  but 
io  Rtndjing  tho  matter  historically  I  soon  found  that  it 
BlheMme  with  this  word  as  with  many  others  which, 
bavinff  lost  their  original  meaning,  now  express  an  idea 
dirvctly  «>iitr«ry  lo  that  which  their  etjonology  sooms  to 
iadioattf.  It  ia  indis|iutitbly  true  that  God,  in  granting 
rauoD  to  man,  has  not  forbidden  its  exercise.  Aa  reti- 
,  the  iiuuon  of  all  minds,  possesses  indestructible 
■  over  theui,  so  has  human  reason  also  rights  which 
t  be  disputed.  Kant  bus  justly  said,  The  faith  which 
oppose  itself  to  ^eaI^ou  could  not  longer  exist. 
hit  viw  wo  fonu  an  iilon  of  Rationalism  similar  to 
k  oonoeived  by  the  great  Leibnitz,  which,  with  our  pru- 

■  JhmgkU  on  HalioKtlum.    pp.  23—32. 
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Bent  ideas  of  troth,  we  cannot  regard  as  tmreasoaaUe. 
But  this  right  of  human  reason  to  oxamine  and  discoflS 
differs  widoly  from  its  self- constitution  as  supreme  judge 
on  religious  matters,  and  from  the  wish  to  submit  God  and 
conscience  to  its  own  tribunal,  which  it  declares  to  be  in- 
fallible. This,  however,  has  been  the  case  in  modem 
times  when  Philosophy  has  oponly  avowed  itself  the  enemy 
of  Christianity,  and  when  those  who  were  terrified  by  its 
T&sh  demands  have  soaght  to  confound  thum  by  the  de- 
vices of  Rationalism — thus  hastening  to  ruin  the  edifice 
which  thoy  aspired  to  restore.  .  .  .  Rationalism  mn^t 
not,  therefore,  bo  understood  to  signify  the  use  which 
theologians  have  made  of  reason  in  matters  of  faith.  Did 
the  reader  thus  interpret  it  he  would  mistake  our  aim. 
Ho  woold  be  deceived  aa  to  the  character  of  the  labours 
which  it  ia  our  wish  to  describe.  He  would  attribute  to 
the  author  of  this  history  intentions  which  he  could  not  en- 
tertain, and  religious  opinions  which  his  respect  for  human  - 
reason  would  compel  him  to  disavow.  The  apostles  of  the  ■ 
gospel  continually  appeal  to  the  reason  of  their  hearers, 
and  Christ  himself  argues  the  increasing  exercise  of  the  • 
f^F  of  the  soul,  aa  he  calla   conscience,   in  judging  of  the    ■ 
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b  Tsli^oaa  belief  nnd  his  moral  duty ;  and  that  if, 

g  ctutotD,  any  respect  is  atill  due  tO  revelation,  it 

hly  receive  it  wLon  it  ia  not  opposed  to  the  judg- 

bof  rOMOO.      But  if  this  reasoa  were  etifficient  for 

tdr  why  slioald  divine  revelation  be  in  any  c^e 

moMdtoitr 

Katioiuliam  is  not  a  systematic  incredulity  as  to 
tdmom  trnlba.  Far  from  being  eo,  it  makes  pretensions 
of  wrdopin^  tfao  religions  feelings  to  the  highest  degree ; 
■nllliav  is  in  the  writings  of  its  most  distinguished  dis- 
ofia  something  which  arouses  even  the  moat  lethargic 
aiiuk.  itut  it  is  far  from  attaining  its  cod  ;  for  althongh 
il  eautitaUst  itsi'lf  the  supreme  judge  of  Christianity,  it 
■lot*  sot  n»Ily  adapt  one  uf  the  Icuding  doctrines  of  that 
frfilpoo,  which  aloDti  has  power  over  the  moral  nature  of 
I0».  Ita  inilu<mce,  if  wo  observ«3  it  closely,  extends  only 
■)*«  hii  foeliitgit ;  it  fails  to  pciiietrate  into  the  depths  of 
b  Usf ;  and  can  we  forgot  tbnt  one  of  its  essential 
ft«mmgtica  ia  to  wage  deadly  war  against  tho  siiper- 
Wanl  elvmoDt  which  abounds  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
BilinMliiiii  would  wholly  eradicate  ?  An  enlightened 
Sifeiaatoialiat  will  then  very  willingly  confess  that 
"MllllillU  may  be  professed  with  a  semblance  of  reason 
■*d  n  good  (kith,  and  ho  can  even  consider  it  as  a  system 
rf  philoaupfay  wberuin  aro  to  be  found  fewer  philosophical 
'WMtits  than  in  any  other.  Tlut  simple  good  sense 
fvhdi  him  to  imagine  it  possible  to  profess  nationalism 
MJal  the  mmo  time  to  retain  the  name  of  Christian."* 

1W  iBiMt  nx'TUt  di-fvnce  of  Riillnnrtlism  is  by  Mr  Lecky.t 

Ha  ba*  written  in  great  calmness,  taken  groat  pains  to 

S^eniii7."  his  investigations,  and    followed  closely  in  the 

'  I'-  Mr  Backlo,  in  his  fragment  of  the  JlUturif 

Hut  his  argument  is  false.     According  to 

I  'iiin   resison   is  the   only  factor  of  luali)ry. 

Tilly  Spirit    is  ignored.       Elaborate 

1  rvici's  are  a  ti.trrier  to  the  mind's 

.    Hhocklo    the  intellect  by  impnru 

i~  111   ia  the  only  relief  of  these  later 

u  nui.-ul  fonceplion,"  aays  our  author,  "is  tho 

im   Ralitm^iimf.     pp.  1—4. 

f  Ikf  But  oii  li^armf  of  /ie  Spirit  of   RutiotaHMm  U 

■*'■.  B.  It  hcelj.  M.A.    3  vols.    Uiagmant,  UnJoii,  ISftl- 
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eleTBtioa  of  conacionce  into  a  position  of  saprmne  aatboriir 
aa  the  roligioiiB  organ,  a  veniying  faculty  discrnniactioi; 
(wtwuen  truth  and  error.  It  rogards  Christianity  » 
deaigned  to  preside  over  the  moral  development  of  nmnkittd, 
u  »  conception  which  was  to  becomo  more  and  tnon 
iablimatotl  and  epinttuilized  as  the  human  miud  pused 
into  now  phases,  and  was  able  to  bear  the  spltiodoor  of  a 
more  unclouded  light.  Religion  it  believea  to  benoexopp- 
tioD  to  thu  gcnoral  law  of  progress,  but  rather  the  highmt 
form  of  its  manifestation,  and  its  earlier  systems  but  the 
nocemuiry  slcpa  of  an  imperfect  development.  In  ila  eyes 
the  moral  element  of  Christianity  is  as  the  sun  in  beareo, 
and  dogmatic  ayiitems  are  as  the  clouds  that  iut«rc€pt  and 
tvmper  tho  exceeding  brightness  of  its  rays.  The  insect, 
whoao  exixteuce  is  but  for  a  moment,  might  well  imagina 
that  these  wore  indeed  eternal,  that  their  majestic  colatnu 
ronl<l  novor  fail,  and  that  their  luminous  tolda  were  ibf 
very  toarce  and  centre  of  light.  And  yet  they  shift  and 
vary  with  each  changing  breeze  ;  they  blend  and  separate; 
they  aaauma  new  forms  and  exhibit  new  dimensions ;  u 
tho  sun  that  is  above  them  waxes  more  glorious  in  it4 
power,  tlioy  are  permeated  and  at  last  absorbed  by  iu 
mcreaniug  Kplendour ;  they  recede,  and  wither,  and  dijiap> 
pear,  and  the  eye  ranges  far  beyond  the  sphere  they  hail 
occupied  into  tho  infinity  of  glory  that  is  before  them.  ,  . 
RatioDalism  is  a  system  which  would  unite  in  one  eahlisie 
(■ynthoNlM  all  tlia  past  forms  of  human  belief,  which  aoeepK 
with  trinraphant  alacrity  each  new  development  of  ^i  i<  in . , 
having  no  stereotyped  standard  tii  defend,  aiui  ■■  :  . 
ropriiMiuits  tho  human  mind  as  pursuing  on  thi/  ii..'.  -^ 
subjects  a  path  of  continual  progress  toward  the  lulli -: 
and  most  transcendent  knowledge  of  tho  Deity.  .  - 
It  closters  around  a  series  of  essentially  Christina  ooncep- 
tioDS — oquJility,  fraternity,  the  suppression  of  war,  thr 
elevation  of  the  poor,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  diirii^i'  n 
ofliburty.  It  revolves  around  the  ideal  of  Chri^^^ii  . 
and  repnteents  its  spirit  without  its  dogmatic  sy.-^tiiu  .lui 
ita  supernatural  narratives.  Prom  both  of  the«o  ic  imli  -i- 
totingly  recoils,  while  deriving  all  its  strength  and  mmiiih- 
ment  from  Christian  ethics."* 

*  Hiilory  of  Ikt  Rut  and  Sjnrilof  Satiomilum  U  SKropt,  toL  I.,  ^ 
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mt  Kge,  if  we  hearken  to  Mr  Leckjr,  ia  parely 
so  purely  progressive.  The  world  has 
blindness  and  ignoraDce  by  the  innate 
Reason,  the  great  magician,  has  np- 
'Eflcd  its  wand ;  and  lo,  the  creatures  of  night  disappear  I 
It  has  dispelled  the  foolish  old  notions  of  magic,  witcbcrafl, 
and  miracles.  It  has  overcome  the  spirit  of  perseonCion, 
tho  childish  conception  of  original  sin,  and  the  doctrine 
of  cli^mnl  punishment.  It  has  put  an  end  to  bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting,  and  all  the  lower  forma  of  vicions  pleasure. 
It  baa  stKrularized  politics,  oTorthrowu  tho  notion  of  tlio 
divini!  nf.'ht  of  kings,  and  now  creates  and  fosters  all  the 
induKtriol  d(;Vi'Sopuieiits  of  the  nge.  Protestantism  is  eS- 
ceUeni  when  allied  to  Rationaliam;  but  when  opposed  to 
it,  it  is  no  better  than  any  other  conglomeration  of  creeds 
mad  lilurgics.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  notion  of 
God  and  I'rovidence.  Tho  conceptions  of  man  on  these 
H)bjf.<icts  will  change  with  the  progrosa  of  the  imie.  Ilumaii 
we  on,  therefore,  and  not  revelation,  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
tnih. 

Tlins  Mr  Lecky  places  himself  beside  hia  predecessors 
in  ignoring  tho  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in  giving 
tORpircd  truth  to  the  world,  or  in  edncating  the  Church. 

From  the  foreguiag  antfaorities  it  is  very  apparent  that 
Ibe  BationaLists  do  not  deny  the  special  features  of  scep- 
tidstli  with  which  their  opponents  charge  them.  They 
idnii  frankly  that  they  give  the  precedence  to  Beason, 
»b«n  tlie  alternative  is  Keason  ur  Revelation,  insteitd  of 
•dootiag  s  positive  creed  from  the  principle,  that,  if  we 
wofud  aacvrtoin  the  character  of  Revelation,  we  must  begin 
oar  hl>|uir7  by  examining  the  doctrines  it  contains,  and 
Ihea  bf  comparing  tbein  with  our  notions  of  what  a  Hevel- 
atioD  ooght  to  be.  Thus  the  capricious  dictates  of  reason 
an  nade  to  decide  the  ijuality  of  rvvealed  truth.  Besides, 
wbefwer  a  inyideriitus  acconnt  is  contained  in  a  book 
which  in  the  main  is  accepted,  such  mystery  is  oast  out  as 
•ltogwth«-r  unlikely,  [irubably  tho  poetic  version  of  some 
tariy  legend.  .V  miracle  is  recounted  ;  one  of  the  best 
aiMted  of  all  "  Ic  conld  never  have  happcne<l,"  the 
BatiooaliKlK  say,  "  for  Nature  has  made  it  inipmuubli.'." 

Tlier«  luvc  b<>en  sc\'cral  cUsses  of  Rationalist  s.  Some 
were  loeti  of  Tery  worthy  character  j   and,  save  in  their 
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opinions,  were  entitled  to  the  high  respect  of  their  genera- 
tion. Semler  lived  a  beautiful  life;  and  his  glowing 
utterance  on  his  daughter's  death  exhibited  not  only  a 
father's  love,  but  a  Christian's  faith.  Bretschneider, 
himself  a  Rationalist,  gives  the  following  classification  of 
bis  confreres : 

'l"he  first  class  consider  Revelation  a  superstition,  and 
Jesus  either  an  enthusiast  or  a  deceiver.  To  this  class 
belong  Wiinsch  and  Paalzow,  but  no  divine.  The  secood 
class  do  not  allow  that  there  was  any  divine  operation  in 
Christianity  in  any  way,  and  refer  the  origin  of  Christianity 
to  mere  natural  causes.  They  make  the  life  of  Christ  s 
more  romance,  and  himself  a  member  of  secret  associa- 
,  tions ;  and  consider  the  Scriptareaasonly  human  writings  in 
which  the  word  of  God  is  not  to  be  found.  To  this  class 
belong  Bfihrdt,  Reiraanis,  and  Ventarini  (the  last  two  not 
divines),  and  Brennecke.  The  third  class  comprise  the 
persons  usually  called  Rationalists.  'iTiey  acknowledge  in 
Christianity  an  institution  divine,  beneficent,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  world  ;  and  Jesus  as  a  messenger  of  God  ;  and 
they  think  that  in  Scripture  is  found  a  true  and  eternal 
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Dmne  Word  ;  «nd  rpfjuiro  that  Reason  shoald  try  Revela- 
tion,  and  thai  Kevelation  should  contain  nothing  against, 
thim^fa  it  may  wvll  karo  much  above.  Reason.  Dudorloin, 
Mora«,  Rvinhord,  Ammon,  Sohott,  Nicmeyor,  Bretachnei- 
der,  and  cilht^ni,  bflun^  to  thia  class. 

The  finlv  objectitin  to  this  clasaitication  is  the  one  urged 
by  Bow ;  namely,  that  only  a  f«w  of  the  theological  writers 
WDold  amiear  tu  have  been  violent  Rationalists,  while  the 
kr^er  cuin  would  nt^m  to  have  held  the  moderate  opinions 
vmch  Bn^tacbueider  himself  profijsses  to  adopt.  The  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  as  any  one  at  nil  ucqnaiuted  with  the 
nnnbor  of  tbeologiad  writers  of  the  period  in  question  can 
dMermine.  llic  npint  of  the  Rationalistic  literature  of  the 
ItBH  waa  decidedly  violent  and  destructive. 

In  glancing  at  some  of  the  general  causes  which  have 
mtde  BAttonalism  im  aucceasful  iu  its  hold  upon  tlie  popular 
■iod,  we  find  that  it  hiui  possessed  many  advantages  over 
thnost  any  other  form  of  scepticism  that  has  appeared  dur- 
JM  iitv  hirtiiry  of  rlie  Church. 

Praminent  among  these  causes  were  its  multiplied  afiili- 

Mmu  with  the  Church.     It  had  thus  a  tine  vaut age-ground 

«  which  to  wage  deadly  war  against  the  text  and  doctrines 

i/die  Uible.      The  first  antagoiiists  of  Christianity  came 

fran  wttboiil;  nod  they  dealt  their  heaviest  blows  with  n 

derp  and  thorough  cunviction  thtit  the  whole  system  they 

■Wt  comliftttng  was   abnolutely    false,   absurd,  and  base. 

Aod.  in  t":nl,  many  later  unomios  of  Kevclution  huve  como 

I'    the   palo  of  Chri-stiauity.     Hut   the  great 

Hationulixm  have  spruugfrom  the  very  bosom 

i  1 .  wert!  educated  under  her  maternal  care ;  and, 

nme  that  thoy  were  endeavouring  to  demolish 

I  lurt)  of  divine  iuspiration,  they  were,  in  the 

ptiiple,    ilH  strongest  pillars,  the  accredit^ui 

li'S  of  Iho  land,   teaching  in  the  most  fnnied 

uiiri:nj!jei  of  the  Continent,  and  preaching  in  churches 

*yHi  bad  beru  hallowed  by  tho  stru^rgles  and  triumphs  of 

the  RcforiBflfinn. 

G'^'  "  "  ■  ..'■Jin  cannot  complain  that  Rationalism 
•M  ''  "Iffdgeil  foea;  but  is  bound  to  eon- 

feM,  !   I'nce,  lliat  it  lias  been  produced  bv 

br  .{    lliat    Bnglifh    Dcii-ni     and    Frencti 

were  wtlcumed,  and  tmuitnmted  into  far  i 
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iosidious  and  dcstroctivo  agencies  than  they  had  ever  bera 
at  home.  The  RationaJists  did  not  discard  the  Bible,  hat 
profcBsed  the  strongest  attachment  to  it.  They  ever  boastel' 
that  their  sole  object  was  the  defence  and  elevatioQ  of  it 
"Because  we  lovo  it,"  they  said,  "we  are  putting  onraelTtft 
to  all  this  trouble  of  elucidating  it.  It  grieves  as  beyond 
measure  to  see  how  it  has  been  BuScring  from  the  vagsnm 
of  weak  minds.  We  afo  going  to  place  it  in  the  bands  rf 
impartial  Reason  ;  so  that,  for  once  at  least,  it  may  becoas 
plain  to  the  masses.  We  will  call  in  all  the  languages  and 
aciencGB  to  aid  us  in  exhuming  its  long-buried  treasures,  in 
order  tliat  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  may  appro- 
priate thorn.  And  as  to  the  Church,  who  would  say  aaglit 
hgiunst  our  venerable  mother?  We  love  her  dearly.  Ws 
t!oiifesB,  indeed,  that  we  love  the  green  fields  and  gny 
mountain-rocks  better  than  her  Sabbath  services;  nor 
do  wo  have  much  respect  for  her  Sabbath  at  all.  But  m 
cherish  her  memories,  and  are  proud  of  her  glory.  Yett^ 
people  do  not  understand  her  mysteries  well  enough.  TTiq' 
do  not  lovo  her  as  much  as  we  do.  Therefore  we  will  etir 
them   up   to   the  performance   of  long-ncglectcd  dnties. 


E 
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relijfions  exterior  has  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  proTlh  of  Itfitioiialism.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
hiet<irr,  t'very  utteranco  regarding  the  authenticity  of  any 
boolu  of  Scripliire  was  carefully  guarded.  The  boldest 
Ktroke  that  this  species  of  sceptioism  has  made  has  been  a 
roccnt  one,  Strauss'  hifi  fff  Jesus  ;  but  that  work  was  only 
the  outgrowth  of  long  doubt,  and  the  honest,  frank  expres- 
sion of  what  a  certsia  class  of  nationalists  had  been  burn- 
ing to  Bay  for  a  century.  I'areuts  who  sent  their  sons  to 
tmi  tmivirrGity  to  listen  to  such  men  as  Soulier,  Tbomasius, 
aod  FauluH,  hjid  not  the  remot43:»t'  idea  that  inatilutiouB  of 
•neb  rpDown  for  learning  and  religion  were  at  that  very 
linii*  tfao  hotbeds  of  rank  infidelity.  Even  the  State  cabt- 
aoU  that  Controlled  the  professorial  chairs  could  not  he- 
bare  for  a  long  time  that  meu  who  had  been  chosen  to 
t«ach  theology  were  spending  all  their  power  in  corrupting 
tbs  religioas  sentiment  of  the  land.  Large  congregations 
were  aoroetiiues  startled  with  strungo  announcements  from 
their  paaTors,  to  the  eSeot  that  tht'  supposed  miraculous 
diriding  of  the  lied  Sea  was  only  occasioned  by  certain 
natural  forces  of  wind  and  tide ;  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Teittanient  miracles  were  pure  myths;  and  that  many  parta 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  at  a  later  time  and  by 
irthnr  aathors  tlian  Ihoso  whose  names  are  usually  asHoci- 
fttod  with  thpm.  "  Hotcrodosy,"  was  whispered.  Bat  the 
reply  waa,  "  lietter  have  heterodoxy  than  these  miserable 
dnpatos  on  Klection  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  we 
have  bcun  compelled  to  hsteu  abnost  ever  since  Luther  laid 
kra  body  down  to  die,"  Fledgling  Lhcologiaos  would  como 
home  from  the  university,  and   read  aloud  to  the  family 

Bthe  notes  of  lectures  which  they  had  heard  during 
It  Kemt-KliT.  Tho  "ged  pntr,  looking  up  in  wonder, 
■ay,  "llie  good  and  great  doctors  of  our  Reforma- 
irer  tonght  such  things  as  these."  But  their  sons 
BiuwtfT,  "Oh,  tho  world  has  grown  much  wiser 
tlieir  day.  Mew  diHci ivories  iu  jihilottophy  and 
•cience  have  opened  new  avenues  of  truth,  and  our  eyes 
uv  bloMifK]  that  wv  sue,  nnd  our  enr^  that  wo  hear.  Just 
wail  until  we  got  into  tho  pulpit,  and  we  will  sot  tho  pwi- 
ple  to  ihinking  in  a  new  way."  Thus  the  enemy  was  sow- 
ing tMr»»  while  tbu  Uharcb  was  dreaouDg  of  a  plenteous 
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Rationalism  was  very  adroit  in  its  initial  steps, 
method  of  betrayal  was,  Judae-Uke,  to  sit  in  friendly 
terconrae  beside  its  vittim,  and  afterward,  wUen  the  t 
ness  of  malevolent  inspiration  had  come,  to  give  the  fii 
kiss  in  the  presence  of  enemies.  The  people  did  not  kn 
the  ills  thoy  were  about  to  suffer  until  delivoroDce  H 
well-nigh  hopeless.  Had  Rationalism  begun  by  layi 
down  its  platform  and  planning  the  work  of  proof,  t 
forces  of  the  opposition  might  have  been  orgaaised.  B 
it  commenced  without  a  platform,  and  worked  long  wil 
out  ono.  The  systematic  theology  of  Bretschneidor  won 
by  no  means  be  accepted  by  the  entire  class  of  Hution^ 
tic  divines.  To  get  a  fair  conception  of  what  has  been  t 
aggregate  sentiment  of  the  whole  class,  one  must  vr&ai 
through  hundreds  of  volumes  of  exegesis,  history,  ptil 
sophy,  and  romance ;  and  these  covering  a  space  of  ma 
years.  Even  when  you  hold  up  your  ti-oaaure,  and  C 
"  Eureka ! "  your  shrewd  opponent  will  coolly  say  that  y 
have  given  a  false  interpretation,  and  have  drawn  wm 
conclusions — that  his  m&sters  never  claimed  such  an  ■ 
surdity.  Rationalism  looked  upon  Revelation  as  a  toiti 
ing  edifice,  aud  set  itself  busily  at  work  to  destroy  I 
entire  superstructure.  But  sometimes  it  is  the  surrouudt 
vines  and  trees  that  shake  in  the  autumn  storm,  aad  1 
the  boilding  itself;  and  often,  beneath  the  wunn-eal 
bark  of  a  tree,  there  is  a  great  oaken  heart  which  no  ai 
is  strong  enough,  and  no  axe  sufficiently  keen,  to  cleave 

Rationalism  has  been  striving  to  destroy  a  house  whj 
was  built  upon  a  rock  ;  and  if  it  fell  not,  the  fault  lay  t 
in  the  absence  of  ingenuity  and  strength  of  attack,  but 
tho  uudeoayed  material  aud  deeply -grounded  solidity  of  t 
atmctnre. 

We  are  hot  blind  to  the  extenuating  cireumst&noee  tl 
are  adduced  for  Rationalism.  The  motives  of  its  found) 
seemed  pure  enough,  for  these  men  held  their  life-task 
bo  the  purification  of  faith  from  the  misconceptiona  of  t 
spiration,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  church  from  t 
thraldom  of  stiff  formalariea.  Some  of  their  succcssc 
hold  that  their  laboui-s  w«ro  only  philosophical,  and  bon 
could  not  atfect  theology.  'Iliey  all  claimed  rel&tionab 
with  the  Keformors,  aud  with  the  good  and  grunt  of  . 
ages.    Bretschti cider  saya  that  Luther  talked  of  niiracloa 
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\nHj  fit  for  tho  ignoraut  and  vulgar,  as  apples  and  pears 
j  uv  for  pliililren. 

Pualus  tries  to  prove  the  great  Sason  a  Rationalist  by 
'  tie  following  circumstance.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg- 
(luring  a«k(nl  Lnther  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  said  be 
tbnald  not  stop  unless  convinced  from  Scriptnre,  received 
rthia  replv :  "  Yes,  my  lord,  nnlosa  I  am  eonrinced  by  clear 
^•nd  oviuvnt  reasons  1  "  It  was  a  favouritu  view  of  the 
.Botioiinlists  that  the  Beformation  had  been  pmduced  by 
*"  asserting  her  rights;  and  it  was  then  au  easy  step 

when  they  claimed  as  much  right  to  use  Reason 
le  domain  of  Protestantism  as  their  fathers  poa- 
'hen  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism. 
there  wore  wide  points  of  difference  between  the 
WTB  and  RAtionalists.  The  former  would  return  to 
'tb«  i^int  mnd  k-tter  of  the  Word  of  God,  while  the  latter 
jdid  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  both.  The  former  accepted 
the  Uibk'  as  it  is,  making  Faith  its  interpreter;  the  latter 
immld  oiilr  construe  its  utterance  as  Reason  would  dictate. 
I  With  Uie  Reformers  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
.Bible  and  the  Roman  Church,  but  harmony  between  Rca- 
BOD  and  thp  Bible;  hence  these  two  homogeneous  elements 
{■bonld  bt)  united  and  the  rebellious  one  for  ever  discarded. 
Bat  with  the  Rationalists  there  was  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
I  fenitice  between  Reason  and  Revelation,  and  the  latter 
must  bv  moulded  into  whatever  shape  the  former  chose  to 
mmrk  uat.  'lliv  Itefurmers  celebrated  the  rennion  of  both  ; 
I  bat  thf-  Rationalists  never  rested  so  long  as  there  was  any 
.bope  of  putting  asnndor  those  whom  they  believed  God 
bad  D<:v«'r  juiniti  ti)gether.  But  the  later  Rationalists, 
I'-a^  of  all,  could  claim  consangulaity  with  the  Reformers. 
''  '  '    '    y  who  banished  miracles  from  the  Scriptures 

'  iirist  to  a  much  lower  personality  tlian  even 
ili>:Iftr©d  him  to  bo,  dare  to  ninge  themselves 
!  '  he  honoured  ones  who  had  unsealed  the  long- 
trciujurcs  of  instiiration,  and  declared  that  Christ, 
of  being  au  inrarior  Kocrates,  was  divine,  and  tho 
TTOTthy  mediator  between  God  and  man  f     After  we 
^rt  every  ntasonablo  apology  for  this  destructive  scep- 
[tidim  tlK^^v  will  sttll  bo  found  a  large  balance  against  it. 
iTbere  >ro  four  cousiderutions  which  must  always  be  borne 
1  wlicQ  we  would  decide  on  the  character  of  any  do* 
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velopment  of  religious  doubt  and  innovation.  1.  Tht 
ttecesKify  for  its  origin  and  derelopnwnt ;  2.  Its  point  of 
attack;  3.  The  spirit  tcttA  tehich  it  cottducU  its  u>ar/are,-  and 
4,   The  sttceess  which  it  achieves. 

Let  us  see  how  Rationalism  standa  the  test  of  these 
criteria.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  German  Proteal- 
ant  Church,  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  calkd 
loudly  for  reinvigortttion.  But  it  was  Faith,  not  Reascm, 
that  could  furnish  the  remedy.  Tho  Pietiatic  inflnenoe 
woa  gaining  ground  and  fast  achieving  a  good  work; 
but  it  was  reprobated  by  the  idolaters  of  Keaaon,  and 
the  tender  plant  was  touched  by  the  fatal  frost.  Had 
Pietism,  with  all  its  extravagancesj  been  fostered  by  the 
intellect  of  the  pulpits  and  universitiea,  it  would  have 
accomplished  the  same  work  ibr  Germany  in  the  eeven- 
teenth  that  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  wrought  in  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  no  call  for 
Rationalism,  though  its  literary  contributions  totheCharch 
and  the  times  will  eventually  be  highly  useful ;  but  they 
were  ill-timed  in  that  season  of  remarkable  religious  doabt. 
s  the  warmth  of  tho  heart,  and  not  the  cold  logic  of 
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duiidw  of  its  warfare.  The  profoeaiona  of  Iots  for  the 
Scrintam  ktid  the  Church,  wlucli  we  so  often  meet  with 
ia  tlie  writings  of  thu  curly  Batioaalistic  divines,  were 
•000  hid  aside.  'ITie  dutnoo  of  destruction  presided  over 
tie  lUnn.  And  the  work  of  ruin  was  rapid,  by  forced 
MMcbm  and  throntrh  devious  paths, — ia  the  true  military 
*T|fc  WTwra  thv  hour  of  fight  came  there  was  no  swerv- 
inr.  Mm  fall  of  the  enirit  of  a  bad  cause  will  sometimes 
mt  H  raliantly  aa  others  for  a  ^od  one ;  ba^  it  is  tfaea 
iMt  God  doUtrmines  the  victor.  The  E^rangetical  Chris* 
warn  of  l*n>teiitAnt  (lennany  saw  their  banner  captured  hy 
AlirfiMB.  And  it  was  their  foes  who  gave  the  first  fire; 
W  ttOT  will  not  bo  so  fortunate  in  &e  last  oncoimter, 
Wi  ebiJllaiigtt  Ik'ism,  and  oven  Athi^ism  itself,  to  famish 
MrfofA  more  malignuut  antipathy  to  some  of  the  car- 
Mi  doctrinw  of  the  common  faith  of  Christendom  than 
Rrtwuh'nii  bn»  produced  in  certain  of  its  exponents,  and 
•Uek  we  ahall  Btrive  to  expose  in  future  pages  of  tliia 
■vfc.  Some  of  the  liatioualists  were  John-like  in  all 
ihirr  did,  flivvo  when  they  discuaaad  the  holy  truths  of  in- 
i'lu'H  th«y  woTo  possoasitd  by  the  evilapirit. 
i  'M.-  find  a  more  deplorable  pxamplo  of  the 
1.1  of  a  false  creed  on  the  human  character. 
"  ■■  III  lui.iditjle  law  of  our  nature  that  the  mind,  not  Icsa 
I  ^n  tbo  body,  becomes  dept-avod  by  an  impure  diet. 
XatrperKtn*  havn  b<n<n  permanently  injured  by  reading 
lbs  Aw/f  Bier  den  UationaUimux,  and  other  works  which 
Mifiiiiiifiiiii  has  pnbliahod  against  the  doctrines  of  Bevcl- 

Aa  br  aa  the  complvtcneaa  and  apeed  of  the  work  of 
Batiinaliani  are  concerned  we  ahall  find  that  it  ranks  with 
tte  iBoet  rapid  and  destructive  errors  that  havo  ever  riiiien 
iteooAirt  with  th«  (ITiorch,     InKle/id  of  striving  to  build 

7  a  land  that  had  so  long  been  cursi^  with  the  blight 
f^pacT,  and  had  not  y«t  been  redeemed  a  full  century, 
IUti<it»li«m  )in>nght  it«  poison  into  the  university,  th» 
(■tint,  and  lhJ^  biiusehnid  circle.  Nor  did  it  cease,  as  we 
tUn  M!«,  nntil  it  comtpted  neariy  all  the  land  for  several 
gnenboBa.  To-day  the  humblest  peasant  who  stcp«  on 
flv  Aon*  at  Caatle  (jardctn,  will  etare  in  wonder  tta  you 
ipnik  of  tko  final  judgment,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ad  Iha  wittuattidty  of  thu  Scriptures.     Naturalism  could 
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not  live  thus  long  in  Italy,  nor  Deism  in  England,  nor 
the  blind  Atheism  of  the  EncycIopsEdista  in  France; 
neither  in  either  land  was  the  work  of  destruction  so 
complete. 

As  the  Church  has  ever  been  able  to  purify  heraelf 
from  the  corruptions  of  her  faith,  ao  will  she  show  hereelf 
strong'  enough  to  vanquish  thoroughly  this  attack  upon 
her  faith.  It  is  not  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity that  she  needs  for  the  consummation  of  her  great 
aim;  and  wB  trust  that,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  in- 
quiry into  the  vagaries  of  Reason  upon  which  we  are  no* 
entering  will  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  youDg 
mind  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  Our  task  is  siinplf 
to  lift  the  finger  of  warning  against  the  increasing  influi 
of  Rationahstic  tendencies  from  all  lands.  One  of  our 
great  dangers  lies  in  permitting  Reason  to  take  oar  pre- 
mises and  build  her  own  conclusions  upon  them.  There 
ia  an  intimate  union  between  theology  and  philosophy; 
and  anything  leas  than  tlie  pursuit  and  cultivation  of  > 
sound  philosophy  will  endanger  our  theology.  Tennysoo 
gives  a  beautiful  word  of  advice  when  he  says  : 


I    vridtHieM 
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of  ewly  ID  is  management.     To-daj,  the  Sabbath 

t,  Baden,  and  all  the   Protestant  natioualities  is 

baldly  disttngniBhablo  from  that  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bcl- 

smm,  or  FrM)C«.      But  a  few  bold  wonli^  from   Martin 

Mtbvr  OD  tko  wuictity  of  tliut  day,  as  tho  ScripturcB  de- 

dan  itf  wonid  have  made  it  a§  holy  in  Germany  as  it  now 

ii  in  Boglaod  and  tht-  United  States.     Another  error,  not 

W  giwt  in  itwlf  (iH  in  the  evils  it  induced,  was  the  concea- 

rioBi  whirh  Protestantism  grantod  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

tte  6teodly  and  heroic  part  which  tho  Clector  of  Saxony 

biok  in  the  labours  of  the  Reformers,  made  it  a  matttr  of 

dL-TCTvorc  to  vest  much  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  civil 

WmL     But   when,    in    later   years,    this    confidence    was 

iboMd,   it   WKS  not  so    easy  to    alter    the    conditions   of 

|0«tr.      Wo  see  in  this  very  fact  one  of  the  underlying 

HMM  or  the  ST'eut  Kattunnlisttc  ditfection.      'llie   indi- 

niui  CMiioience  was  allowed  almost  no  freedom  at  cer- 

(MpOTioda.      Tho  eligfatost  deviation  from  the  mere  ex- 

I    of    doctrine    was  visitctl    with    severe    penalty. 

waa  imprisoned ;    Hardenberg  was  deposed  and 

1 ;    Peoccr  doomed   to  ten  yeitrs'  imprisonment ; 

Crua  pat  to  dvnth  on    the   slightest    pretc^ncoH ;    and 

Batwr  waa  drpi'wod  and  expatriated  for  a  mere  varintiim 

io  rtatinff  the  LutEicnin  doctrine   that  none  are  excluded 

(mm  ulvation.* 

Thirre  wore  spvcral  causes  which  contributed  to  th«  in- 
toDpaTato  «rt>trov«r»ifK  that  spninfir  up  immodiat<;^ly  after 
the  BefoiTBation.  The  Keforniort*  were  involved  in  sorious 
anong  themselves.  Bad  Luther  and  Zwinglius 
attorod  lh«  word  CantulMfnnfiafioit  they  would  have 
moltitudeii  to  the  cnuw  they  both  loved  so  dearly. 
oUter  <|ui-8tionB,  which  uniortnuntrly  occupied  so 
pablic  attention,  caused  minute  divinions  among 
I  ■hniild  ImvK  stood  firni  and  unitotl  in  that  plas- 
of  the  grwit  movement.  But  it  is  to  the  numer- 
Toaaions  of  faith  that  we  must  attribute  moat  of 
IVrhnpa  the  grave  chanu't^-r  of  the 
at  isfue  with  KouuiniKm  demanded  thcNO 
expresaiona  of  doctrinal  opinion;  but 
ion  if  the  advnntagn  was  not  much  less  than  tho 

Poe?,  ttitlorifoj  luqmirj,  pp.  16,  17. 
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outlay.  First  of  all  came  Melanctlion's  celebrated  Ah^ 
burg  Confianion,  in  1530.  Ths  Roman  Catholics  replied  bv 
their  Con/uliifioti,  which,  in  turn,  was  answered  Iw 
Melanctlion  in  the  Apolog^  0/  the  Confession.  Luther  fol- 
lowed in  Iii36-'37  with  hia  Articles  of  Smaleald,  and  still 
later  by  his  two  Catechiama.  In  1577  came  the  Formak 
Concordite,  and  in  I08O  the  symbolical  canon  entitled 
Liber  Concordiie. 

Amid  this  mass  of  doctrinal  opinion,  in  which  many  con- 
flicting points  were  easy  enough  to  find,  it  was  no  smsll 
task  to  know  what  to  atcept.  The  air  was  filled  with  tlie 
eoaods  of  strife.  Those  who  had  fought  so  eteadfastly 
against  Papacy  were  now  turning  their  weapons  in  dead); 
strife  against  each  other. 

The  very  names  by  which  Church  History  has  recorded 
tho  memory  of  these  strifes  indicate  the  real  littleness  of 
many  of  the  points  in  question.  The  Antinomian  Contn- 
rerxij  originated  with  John  Agricola  during  Luther's  life- 
time, Agricola,  in  many  severe  eitpressions,  contended 
against  the  utility  of  the  Law ;  though  Mosheim  thinks  ho 
intended  to  say  nothing  more  than  that  the  t«n  laws  of 
Moses  were  intended  chiefly  for  the  Jews,  and  that  Chris- 
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trial  declared  to  be  importAot.  5.  Consubateatiation,  and 
obtqaitT  of  Cluist'a  body. 

Trio  RiffomKid  or  C&lriniatic  Church  was  likewise  en- 
gapd  io  doctrintt]  dispntAtion,  but  thi^re  was  more  io- 
ternl  unttT.  Hence,  while  CtUvimsm  waa  rooting  itself 
in  fio^Miii,  Scotland,  and  Hnlland,  Luthoranism  wati 
^wndiiia  ttevlf  in  internal  Btrife. 

thm  SjfMretislic  Cmlroreriti/  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  R**^  <n*^  wl^'>  en|jfaged  in  it,  and  tho  noble  pur- 
pomt  vbich  caused  it.  It  arosa  from  an  attempt  to  re- 
eaocHm  mII  Ibv  dispntnnts  under  tho  Apostles'  Croed. 

tiearge  Calixtnst  waa  tho  chief  actor  in  the  movement. 
Ha  w«a  a  inoat  cultivated  tUeLilogian.  But,  liko  so  many 
of  his  feUoir-conntrymen,  whoao  mcrita  havo  not  yot  been 
lyreciatwd  by  tho  English-speaking  people,  he  is  little 
kiiowit  to  our  nwdora  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Ho  ap- 
plied hiauelf  first  to  tho  stbdy  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
poniw  OTor  their  volnminons  productions  with  all  the 
■mI  of  aa  rathuniast.  He  was  eager  to  gain  an  insight 
eootcmporaneoua  theology  as  it  was  believed  and 
iwd  by  all  tho  sects.  He  concluded  that  he  could 
na  Ua  atnoct  only  by  travel  and  jiersonal  observation. 
CtnnqwHitljr,  be  commenced  a  tour  through  Belgium, 
BmImiiI,  Fnnoo,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  Nor 
dia  be  luMtoa  from  one  ]>Uce  to  another,  but  continued  a 
hoglh  of  time,  in  order  to  become  imbued  with  the  local 
^inl,  naka  Uic  acfptaintance  of  the  most  illustrious  men, 
Wd  ooOTerHttions  with  tlii>m,  and  commit  bis  thoughts 
toimtaig.  On  his  return  ho  commenced  tho  labours  of 
ft  flrfieui  of  theolog}-  at  Hclmstrdt.  Thus,  few  tiivn 
■t^  bnnu^t  to  Ibeir  aid  moru  extensive  acquirements 
then  Calixtua.  Boaides  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
km  trmnila,  be  wmm  fioiHHMitod  of  strong  and  brilliant 
Mliinl  taleata.  Hh  was  bold  and  striking  in  his  style  ; 
hid  gnat  originality  of  conooption,  and  remarkable  logi- 
lel  iinitwuii  Yul  he  roctnvcd  but  little  justice  from  hifi 
MMmlioa;  for  klmort  rvnry thing  ho  wrote  was  uuwle  tbu 
ttane  of  miid  dtiputea  and  violent  abase. 

tha  oaatrovenioH  of  the  period  niado  a  profound  im- 
^mtam  oa  tho  mind  of  Calixtus.  Tho  augi^-r  and  per- 
eoantity  witb  which  thoy  wem.'  condu<'rt<'d  were  sufticieut 
of  tho  little  Benrico  they  weru  able  to  con- 
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tribute  to  either  the  improvement  of  theology  or  the  »• 
ligious  growth  of  the  people.  To  reconcile  the  variou 
sects  was  the  dream  of  his  whole  life.  Keferriog  to  hi* 
early  desires  in  this  direction,  he  thus  wrote  in  laUr 
years :  "  I  was  cogitating  raethoda,  even  at  that  ear^ 
age,  for  mitigating  the  fends  and  dissensions  of  Cbri>- 
tians.  .  .  .  One  thing,  however,  ja  clear,  that  if  mea'l 
minds  were  not  bound  by  prejudices,  they  would  remit  i 
great  deal  of  rigour."*  Those  were  sincere  words,  too, 
which  he  said  on  beholding  the  rancour  of  sectarianiaD : 
"  If  I  may  but  help  towards  the  healing  of  our  schisnn 
I  will  shrink  from  no  carea  and  no  night-watchings ;  no 
effort  and  no  dangers ;  .  .  .  nay,  I  will  never  span 
either  my  life  or  my  blood,  if  so  be  1  may  purchase  tbs 
peace  of  the  Church.  For  nothing  c^n  ever  be  laid  npoa 
me  80  heavy  but  that  I  would  undertake  it,  not  only  will 
readiness,  but  also  with  gladness."  The  abuses  of  preadk- 
ing,  then  prevalent,  were  also  a  theme  of  intense  sonW 
to  him.  What  some  of  them  were  may  be  easily  galhereJ 
from  a  passage  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Font 
Evangelists  to  the  students  of  Heimstedt.  "It  is  en- 
dent,"  ho  says,   "  that  in  every  interpretation  the  chirf 
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Ki  Fkt-here,  and  persaade  tltcmselves  tbey  all  have 
ithonty.  For  it  ia  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  8or- 
.~.»  — t!  preaclied  out  ho  mucli  for  the  beoefit  of  thi^ 
launed  a>  for  the  s»ku  of  t)io  people  gunerally ;  that  liicy 
nwv  bfl  riffhtly  inMructed  in  the  doctrisQ  of  salvation 
•ad  of  Cbrutian  mamU.  in  the  mean  time,  we  mast  do 
our  best  to  satisfy  all ;  that  ihe  eimpio  be  not  left  with- 
tnt  noedfitl  t4)aching;  the  more  ocatti  find  no  want  of 
bm  Kod  argnmeDt ;  nor  the  learned  charge  the  preacher 
«itli  a  prido  of  knowledge  foreign  to  the  oecaaiun  and 
Ml  »lwkyB  tlioroBgh."  * 

la  his  first  «)nlrover9ia!  work,  CkUf  PoinU  of  ike  Chris- 
Hm  AtiguM,  Calixtus  gave  expression  to  many  solid 
dNNglita,  which  Bnbsct)uentty  produced  an  abaiidant  har- 
twt,  Hifl  Th^ogiral  Apparatus  was  written  for  yonug 
■BHUn,  and  dt'sigui^d  t<i  moot  the  immediate  necessi- 
in  of  ihe  times.  But  it  is  to  hiH  great  work,  the  Sesit-e 
W  SnH  fvr  £cele»ia»tical  Concoi'd,  that  we  must  turn 
t* find  the  tniB  man  Bpending  his  greatest  power  toward 
tb  onifieatiun  of  Chriirtians.  In  terms  of  commouion, 
ha  contcndj,  we  must  distinguish  between  what  in,  and 
*bU  ia  Dot,  rsscutial  to  salvation.  In  all  that  rolatos  to 
th«  Christian  iiiysU'ric^ti,  wo  must  content  oursHves  with 
lb*fw>rfaDU  not  diopuUi  about  tVie  qua  timJa.  In  stating 
tbiu  my>t«Tiea,  wu  xboiild  uw  the  simplest  language. 
TVora  ia  a  natural  brotherhood  cf  men,  and  thle  should 
Und  tixta  togvlher  in  muttem  of  religion.  We  must 
Im  aD  tana,  even  idolaters,  in  onlttr  to  »nve  them,  llie 
iwwn  uid  Muhauimedann  stand  nearer  to  us  than  they, 
mi  «■  ■biiulrl  cherish  atfcclion  also  fur  them.  Those 
■haw  most  clcuwly  united  to  ua  nru  alt  who  believe  tliat 
(kifcui  bo  Mtved  only  by  the  merits  of  C'lirint.  All  who 
iJiBi  tvcognisc  the  uving  power  of  Christ  are  meinbcr« 
W  tiia  body,  brotbon  and  siHturs  with  him.  We  xhoidd 
lin,  tbercfon-,  a*  mL-mbvn  of  unu  family,  though  adhering 
lu  tliffercnt  MTtdi. 

Byl  wo  must  not  be  neutral.  Kver}'  one  elioold  join 
Ue  Clmrefa  to  which  bin  own  consdontioua  conviction* 
*aal(l  Inul  him.  Vet  when  wo  do  this,  we  must.  love  all 
■bo  think  diOervntly.     Those    who   have  boon   uart>Ta 

Cwr.  A^dx/-  ia  llmkc,  vol  L  p-  37*,  note 
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for  the  Christian  faith  were  in  the  right  path ;  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  them  in  love  and  doctrine.  The 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  would  be  meagre  indeed  if  the 
Church  existed  for  the  stringent  Lutherans  alone.* 

Bat  the  intense  desire  of  Cahxtus  to  unite  the  various 
Christian  bodies  was  poorly  rewarded  by  the  syinpathy 
of  his  contemporaries.  Ho  was  charged  with  religious 
indifference,  because  he  looked  with  mildness  on  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Though  a  strict  Lntherau,  he 
was  accused  of  secretly  favouring  the  Refonned  Church; 
and  Arianism  and  Judaism  were  imputed  to  him,  becansf 
he  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  re- 
vealed with  equal  clearness  in  the  Old  and  New  Tesia- 
ments!  When  he  affirmed  that  the  epithets  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  and  Roinnoist  should  not  destroy  the  idea  uf 
Christian  in  each,  he  was  foully  vilified  for  opening  tie 
gate  of  heaven  to  the  abandoned  of  all  the  earth.  A 
friendly  man  said  that  he  was  "  a  good  and  venerable 
theologian,"  and  for  this  uttcniDce,  the  offender  «M 
subjecred  to  a  heavj'  fine.  'ITie  friends  of  Calixtiu 
were  termed,  by  one  individual,  "  bloodhounds  and  per- 
"     Another  dedured  that  "  he  tuned  his  b 
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mora  resto*«d  to  Germftny.  No  g«Deration  can  duly  valuo 
■  eWaic-t«r  whose  life  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  pre- 
nibig  spirit  of  that  generation.  As  the  military  hero 
mit  not  expect  his  greeneBt  laurels  in  time  of  peace, 
hJ  u  the  sage  munt  not  dream  of  praise  in  an  uncolti- 
nttd  perioii,  §o  umst  such  men  as  George  Calixtns  wait 
6r  ft  cominf^  dny,  whose  untainted  atmosphere  will  be  in 
WnoBy  with  their  own  pure  hfo  and  thoughts. 


Tie  TOtriluality  of  the  German  Church  ha\'ing  suffered 
nalamlly  from  the  controversios  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
lb*  btiutficial  tvsolts  of  the  Reformation  were  greutly  en- 
4n«re«l  by  them.  Tlie  Gorman  version  of  the  Bible 
kad  becQ  wt  incalculable  blessing  to  the  masses ;  and  tho 
tpmamatarUm  writtvn  by  the  Reformera  and  their  imme- 
£•!•  mecoatOT*  gaviy  promiBe  of  a  wide-spread  Scriptuml 
kacnrlcdge.  But  tho  religious  disputes  distracted  thu 
aaad  from  ihia  nocopsary  department  of  thought,  and 
fiMtndtx«d  much  of  the  good  which  would  otherwisg 
kare  been  liuttioff.  Tlio  danger  in  which  the  Protestant 
Cbnrr-h  n«w  "t.'in'f  was  great.  Sectarian  strife,  formalism, 
D»k1-  -  *  '  '  '.  fyiiictions  of  the  pastorate,  and  other 
ftftf,-'  '':■■■}■,  made  the  devout  and  far-seeing 

ter'i'  which  hud  engaged  the  great  mindit 

«f  iIj-  1:1.    Wliat  could  be  done  ?     A  steady 

Mid  (ri(;;mli;;  lSoil  naa  aecoasary  to  be  made,  or  the  great 
Bflforaution  would  die  by  its  own  band.     Happily,  there 
1HFT9  ncn,  tbongh  xnmt'what  removed  at  first  from  puhliu 
tJbtmmiioa,  whom  (iod  was  intending  to  employ  as  con- 
•vrcKliTe  agents.     Often,  in  th«  history  of  the  Church, 
vbra  lhiT«  hnn  bwn  no  prospect  of  success  and  progress, 
Hill   wljiri  fill-  votaries  of  error  seemed  everywhere  tri- 
■  -i  was  secretly  preparing  the  instrumentabty 
'!i-likc,  would  in  duo  time  perform  the  work  of 
!.  :>n<I  rcntontion.    Itiere  huvo  been  pe^tsiniists 
»t>n  "If.'  vwr  ready  to  cry  :  "  Lord,  iliey  have  killed  thy 
praplu'tji,  and  dig^'fd  down   thine  altju')' ;  and   I  um  lefl 
•hue,  and  lli«'y    i*c«'k    my   life."     Hut  when  tho  hour  of 
■,  Gud'ti  nnawiT  wax   heard:  "1  huvo  reserved 
Utouuiud  men  who  have  not  bowed  t' 


|ito  BuI."     lliia  was  true  nt  tho  | 


t  ftf«r  n 


t  whor 


mpmi  raliu  to  Um  FroUwtantisia  of  Europe. 


iod,  for 
id  to  bo 
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We  mention,  first  of  all,  the  prince  of  mystics,  Jacob 
Boehiue,  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz.  Ciieseler  chooses  to  stig- 
matize him  with  "  contempt  of  all  Christianity  of  the 
letter  and  of  all  scientific  theology ;  "  but  men  can  only 
be  measured  by  the  standard  of  their  age.  Did  they 
serve  their  generation  well  ?  If  so,  we  grant  them  all 
honour  for  their  work.  Let  Boehme  be  tested  by  this 
method,  and  we  do  not  fear  the  result.  Wo  are  not  ud- 
taiDdfuI  of  many  of  his  absurd  notions,  of  the  fanaticisin 
of  his  followers — for  which  he  ia  not  the  least  chargeable, 
— and  of  the  many  extravagances  scattered  through  his 
twenty-eight  treatises.  Bat  that  he  intended  well,  serveJ 
his  Church  and  his  Master,  led  thousands  to  self-examin- 
atioQ,  taught  his  nation  that  controversy  was  not  the  psih 
to  success  or  immortality,  his  whole  career  proves  beyond 
confutation. 

His  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  ia  a  marvel.  He  was 
bom  of  poor  peasant  parentage  in  1573  ;  and,  after  being 
taught  to  road  and  write,  was  apprenticed  t-o  a  shoemaker. 
His  time  waa  divided  between  reading  his  Bible,  going  W 
church,  making  shoes,  and  taking  care  uf  the  cow.     Bat  in 
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M  isioing  »  driven  &hower  of  celestial  seed.  On  the  cliap- 
t«»  thas  fiercelv  writion  tlie  eye  of  the  modem  student 
nst*,  cowl  and  critical,  wearily  scanning  paragraphs 
K>  Juliet's  nurse,  and  protesting,  with  contract- 
«y«brow,  that  tliia  easy  writing  is  abominably  hard  to 
wd."* 

Htt  WM  four  times  in  ecstasy.  Ho  writes  of  himself :  "  I 
kmn  nerer  dvsircd  to  know  anything  of  divine  mystery ; 
Bach  le«a  have  I  wished  to  seek  or  find  it.  I  sought  only 
IW  heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  I  might  hide  myscif 
from  the  uiffer  of  God  and  the  grasp  of  the  devil.  And  I 
hcve  btMougbt  God  to  grant  mo  his  grace  and  Holy  i^pirit, 
UmC  he  wo^d  lettd  me  and  tuke  from  me  everything  that 
would  tend  to  alienate  mo  from  him  ;  that  I  might  lose  my 
mm  vili  in  hia,  and  that  I  might  be  his  child  in  his  Son 
Jevot  Chriat,  '\\Tiito  in  this  euruest  seeking  and  longing, 
the  door  has  opcui.'d  huforo  me,  so  that  I  have  seen  and 
loamed  mora  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  I  could  have 
ninrd  hi  many  years  at  great  scliools.  .  .  .  AVIicn  I 
un&k  why  it  is  that  J  write  as  I  do,  I  learn  that  my  spirit 
m  set  OD  fire  of  this  spirit  about  which  I  write.  If  I  would 
*K  dowa  other  things,  I  cannot  do  it :  a  living  fire  seems 
to  be  kindled  up  within  me,  I  have  prayed  God  many 
handnxia  of  times,  weeping,  that  if  my  knowledge  did  not 
ooatriboltt  ta  hiit  honour  and  the  improvement  of  my 
hmhrm,  he  would  biki-  it  away  from  me,  and  hold  me  only 
is  his  Invo.  But  I  found  that  my  weeping  only  made  the 
iaatr  fire  bum  all  the  more ;  and  it  has  been  in  snch 
iMJwiy  nod  knowk-ilge  that  I  hitve  composed  my  works." 
Tha  Aurorn  waa  bin  groat^wt  production.  His  extreme 
■ndiatT  forbade  the  publication  of  it ;  and  it  was  first  dif- 
oomaOMndvntallr  m  maniiHcript  bya  nobleman  who  was 
tatlBghini.  Of  thi>  liUiniry  diantctcrof  hisworks  Schlegel 
M^:  "  If  we  consider  Lim  merely  as  a  poet,  and  in  vom- 
pwiWD  with  other  Christian  poets  who  have  attempted  iho 
«■«  «npn-nBtnral  ibcmrs— such  ua  Klopsto«^k,  Milton,  or 
pfva  Dule, — we  aluiU  find  that  in  fulness  of  emotion  and 
lajfination  he  almost  surpasses  them.      And  in 


J  bcjiutii'*  he  does  not  stand  t 
it  behind  thsin.  Thu  greut  intellectual  wealth  of  the  Ger 


pMrtie  sxpreuioti  and  nngle 
vUt  behind  thsin.  Thu  if  rent 
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man  language  has  rarely  been  revealed  to  such  an 
any  age  aa  in  this  writer.      His  power  of  imageij'  floi 
from  an  inexhaustible  fountain."     His  last  words  d< 
the  inward  lii'e  of  the  man  :  "  0  Lord  of  Sabaoth, 
according  to  thy  pleasure !     0  thou  crucified  Lord 
Chrit^t,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  take  me  to  thy 
Now  I  am  going  into  Paradise  !" 

John  Amdt  was  not  the  subtle  mystic  that  Boehmo  was, 
and  his  writings  are  subjected  to  fewer  misappruhcusion*. 
The  service  he  rendered  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  treih 
was  import-ant;  and  his  influence  is  still  felt  upon  ihe 
practical  life  of  the  German  people.  While  yet  young  Iw 
no  sooner  became  awakened  to  his  Fpiritual  condition  ttttn 
he  saw  the  great  religious  defects  of  his  day.  He  fii* 
yielded  to  the  prevalent  passion  for  the  study  of  chvmi<uy 
and  medicine ;  but,  through  a  severe  illness,  h«  wm 
subsequently  led  to  give  himself  to  the  service  of 
God.  But  few  works  ha,ve  obtained  the  celebrity  whiii 
his  Ti~iie  Chrialianiti/  has  enjoyed,  not  only  while  iis 
author  lived,  but  at  every  period  since  that  time.  He  wb* 
induced  to  write  it  on  account  of  the  controversial  and 
formal  spirit  which  petrified  the  Church,  In  a  letter  M 
Duke  Augustus,  in  I62L,  ho  thua  explained  kls  motiTMi 
"  I  have  first  endeavoured  to  witJidraw  the  roinda 
students  and  preachers  from  this  diiiiputation  and  conti 
tioas  theology  which  threatens  to  bring  upon  us  once  n 
the  evil  of  a  scholastic  theology.  Another  reason  that 
impelled  me  to  this  course  is  my  strong  desire  to  indtm 
dead  Christians  to  become  fmitful,  A  third  one  is  to  UaJ 
people  from  the  study  of  human  theory  and  science  to  the 
real  exercise  of  faith  and  devotion.  A  fourth  rrasoo 
is  to  show  what  that  true  Christian  life  is  which  har- 
monizes with  vital  faith — and  what  that  is  which  IW 
meant  when  he  said,  '  1  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livolh 
in  me.' " 

Immediately  after  the'  publication  of  the  TYut  CSrw/*- 
(iniVy  it  found  a  hearty  welcome.  The  learned  and  ignoniol 
look  equal  pleasure  in  its  living  thoughts.  Next  tfi  tln' 
Bible  and  Kempis' 7wiV«/(on  of  Cfin'il,  it  has  biiu  linu- 
hitcd  more  widely  on  the  Continent  than  any  oth-.r  i  ."k 
It  was  tnmslated  into  all  the  Kuropeaa  lnaguagi*>,  nii'l 
rendered    it    ittlo    heathen   tongues.       Tho 
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CAtholirs  received  it,  and  claimed  it  as  one  of  their 
tivMures.  Wben  Professor  Anton  visited  the  Jesuit 
hSkn^rj  at  Uadrid,  in  1687,  ho  inquired  for  the  best 
arctic ■!  writer.  Tho  librorian  produced  a  copy  of  Arudt'a 
jfViw  OkrigtuMity,  which,  though  without  preface  or  intro- 
duction, h»d  this  simple  expression  on  the  lirst  page  : 
'•  Tiutoai  it  more  edifying  than  all  olhen." 

Tlie  spirit  with  which  Amdt  wrote  all  his  works  was 
calm  aiDa  hcavvnly.  Ue  possessed  thiit  beautiful  Moravian 
type  of  ch&nicter  which  dofied  persecution  by  its  submis- 
aOB,  lore,  tenderness,  and  energy.  In  referring  to  hia 
BMiy  enemiL'S  he  wmto  on  one  uccnsion,  "  I  am  delighted 
to  waShr,  and  1  would  endure  a  thousand  times  more, 
•oonsr  tluu  burr  my  talent."  He  was  somewhat  aacetical 
ia  tmipenuui-nt,  bat  he  differed  from  all  that  class  of 
tkinkera  by  tho  clonmess  of  liis  appreciation  of  the 
want*  of  hia  time  and  his  unweiu-ied  efforts  to  meet 
nocMHfully.  lie  did  not  escapo  the  censure  of 
f  for  that  was  more  than  any  devout  spirit 
IB  mat  ago  ouuld  expect.  Siimu  of  the  most  leai-ned 
took  imbrugs  at  his  ardent  scutimeuts  and  bitter  com- 
pkiat  at  the  impiety  of  bis  times.  The  opposition  to  him 
wma  well  urf^nized,  and  continlied  long  aflcr  hia  death. 
Evan  U  the  end  of  ibc  sevonteiuith  century  we  find  various 
writert  replylni;  to  bis  celebrated  work.  But  all  the  blows 
of  Ueadreruriea  have  only  tended  to  deepen  the  love  of 
the  peoplo  for  his  name  and  writings.  It  is  not  an  unfre- 
qnsDl  uccurrentni  fur  uiimlH  in  Germany,  even  at  the 
nraamt  dar,  to  be  led  to  accept  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
\tj  th»  r«uling  of  the  Tnte  Christianiii/.  What  Thomas 
i  Knnpi*  wan  lo  lli»  pro- Reformat  ion  ago,  Fenelon  to 
Prun*,  and  Jert.-my  Taylor  to  Buglttud,  John  Amdi  has 
boa  U)  tho  I'rotostant  conntrieH  of  the  Continent  for  the 
W  ihrctt  rwitoricii-  SuperinUmdent  Wiigncr  only  gnve 
*i|iniMioo  l*t  th(t  world's  real  conviction  when  he  wrote  of 
BS:  "  Vir  pltKitt'u,  caniiida»,  piuH,  ef  docttu.'' 

A  pcrvonal  friend  and  spiritual  sou  of  Amdt,  John 
Qwluird,  Ii>lt«w<Ml  cloMi'ly  in  Km  footste|>H.  Tie  wu>  pus- 
(•■od  of  the  same  gt'Ueral  cluirMc  ten  sties  which  we  have 
tnod  in  njaDcctiou  with  the  two  preceding  names.  Uis 
bn  wu  bouadU-wi,  hin  spirit  unrufileil,  bis  piety  deep  and 
lMil^^     He  waa  nore  serviceable  iu  some  respects  to  the 
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interests  of  tlio  orthodoK  Clmrcli  than  any  other  theologian 
of  that  time.  Like  Amdt,  he  had  been  inclined  to  tha 
study  of  medicinOj  but  a  dangerous  Kickncss  turned  his 
mind  to  religious  contemplation  and  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. Kis  mental  capacities  had  been  cast  in  a  gi'eal 
mould.  He  grasped  whatever  he  undertook  with  gigantic 
comprehension.  His  attainments  were  so  rapid  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity ;  and,  somewhat  later,  was  the  most  famous  and 
admired  of  all  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Jena. 
His  influence  was  such  that  princes  placed  themselves 
before  him  for  his  counsel,  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  deemed  themselves  honoured  in  receiving  a  share 
of  his  attention.  Hia  works  embrace  the  departments  ! 
of  exegesis,  doctrine,  and  practical  religion. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  two  former  branches  of  theolt^ 
that  engaged  his  attention.      In  his  Eregetkal  ErpUration  of     [ 
Particular  Passages  he  accomplished  an  important  service 
for  the  Church.     He  introduced  all  the  leading  doctrines  *  ' 
of  inspiration  into  this  work,  and  discussed  the  merits  of 
contemporary  controversy   in   connection  with   them.     He 
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'Opponents  made  it  neceasaiy  to  guard  every  word  of 

ituicn  vith  a  wall  of  sentences. 

'e  Have  noir  tn  tnention  a  fourth  actnr  in  the  great 
diu»  of  theBB  dangerous  times,  John  Valentine  Andreii. 
Eil  mmd  "Was  net  of  the  serious  tone  that  marked  the 
otfcfr  *Tit«ni  of  whom  wo  have  spoken.  That  he  looked 
itt^,  cnlmlv,  and  wisely  into  the  surrounding  evils  no 
WW  can  doubt.  Eveiy  work  he  wrote  eetahlished  this 
fvl.  But  tho  method  which  ho  adopted  to  cure  thorn 
vu  of  a  tfitttlly  different  order  from  that  employed 
bj  Dtken.  HU  pi-rsoniil  history  bears  all  the  e%*idences  of 
WBance,  lie  was  tho  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who,  having 
ip«t  all  hor  property  to  give  him  an  education,  found  her 
tn;  It  tlip  ronclnaiou  of  his  studies  desirous  of  making  the 
iHwl  uadeiuic  lour.  She  haa  but  a  pittance  left,  so  she 
pUi  into  his  hand  twelve  kreutzer,  and  a  rusty  old  coin, 
»• »  packet- pi iH^.  Her  eyes  follow  him  until  they  are 
Uauied  iu  a  flood  of  tears.  Years  pass  on,  and  Yalentina 
coan  home,  haviug  travelled,  by  dint  of  self-denial  and 
jwieTrrancfl,  over  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
Contiaent.  Hu  rotnms  to  the  fatherland,  luid  settles 
(JBttly  <li)wn  ««  an  orthodox  Lutheran  ]>astor. 

It  ii  DOW  tlwl  the  evils  of  hi.t  generation  loom  np  before 
kin  m  leirible  blackness.  Ho  attacks  them  by  satire. 
8«  lita  down  and  writes  a  little  book,  dedicated  to  all 
tteimal  mMi  of  Kurop",  and  entitled,  T/ir  Dhcorfry  of 
thiBnIhtrhoodo/the  iltmoarahle  Ordtr  of  tht  Uoltf  Crottt. 
lfci»  work  aims  to  show  that  there  had  once  lived  a  certain 
(Urtiu    Rosonkmnz.      lie    was    a    man    of  remarkable 

H"  ig,  aiid  communicated  his  knowloilge  to  eight  dis- 
'who  lired  with  him,  in  u  huuite  ciilleil  the  Temple  of 
^  Ghost.  This  building  has  rome  to  light,  and  [ 
[ihtf  ancomiptcd  body  of  UBsenkranit,  who  has  beeo  i 
'hundred  ana  tw<'iiiy  yi^nrs  !  'llie  vai-ii>us  diHciple* 
heteft,  and  who  are  scattered  throughout  Germany, 
illB  to  ba  tmu  frotcBtants,  and  caU  upon  all  men  to  help 
■n  in  tbeir  wffurts  lo  promoUi  learning  and  n>ligion. 
1k^  pOfMea  great  secretn,  and  the  world  ought  to  know 
4*L  Thor  aw  perfectly  at  home  in  bottling  the  eUxir 
iflfe,  Bwl  naT«  Dven  in  possessiun  of  tho  philosopher's 
Maa  •  loag  time.  Their  great  objwt  is  tu  benefit  thuir 
Ubw.«reaturea.      Who  wm  follow  them  T 
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Such  was  the  burden  of  Andreii'a  little  book.      The 
consoqiience  was,  it  set  all  Germany  on  fire.     People  never 
dreamed  for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  burlesque   on  the 
times.     Thousands  left  their  labour  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  earnest  disciples  of  Roscnkranz.     On  seeing  that  he 
had  caused  some  mischief,  Andrea  wrote  book   after  book 
affirming  that  his  previous  one  on  Christian  Rosenkrani 
was  a  pure  fiction  intended  to  teach  a  useful  lesson.     Bnt 
nobody  believed  him ;    the  people  were  sure  that  tber 
could  not  be  so   sadly  deceived.     His  first  work  was  tie 
only  one  that  was  heartily  received ;  and  multitudes  ran    , 
mad  after  the  fabulous  kuowledgo  of  the   famous  master     I 
and  his  imaginary  disciples.     But  when  the  land  awoke    | 
to  the  real  idea  of  Andrea,  the  reaction  was  treineudoiu-     < 
Perhaps  no  satire,  not  even  the  Laun  Slullitite  of  Erasmus, 
created  such  a  fury  of  excitement  as  this ;  seldom  has  one    | 
been  followed  with  mora  astounding  and  beneficial  re- 
sults.    We  say  beni-jicial  from  purpose;  for  Andrea  tut- 
ceeded  in  allraeiing  the  popular  mind  from  its  old  habUt  af 
votitrotersy.     This  was  his  great  service.     As  a  mau,  ha 
was   of  unexceptionable  life  and  ardent  sympathios,     He 
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hnghtij  polished,  tnke  their  places  in  the  advancing  lines. 
tt'fcil  wonilor,  then,  that,  by  and  by,  the  moantaina  echo 
buk  (be  Hhouts  of  victory  I 


CHAPTER  II. 


OONDITION   OF   THE   PR0TEST4MT   CHDRCB   AT  THE 

nun  Of  WESTPHALIA — 1648. 

ItaouMiCAL  Btrife  was  the  precursor  of  the  all-dernst- 
•*«■«  Thirty  YoorB'  War.  'Ilie  fnrct'S  had  been  long  at 
*«£  befuro  tlio  fearful  caruago  began.  The  principles 
■nlnd  were  of  .4uch  momcot  ibnt  wlintcver  power  took 
fMt  in  the  struggle,  did  so  with  all  the  energy  with  which 
n«Mmdiiwed.  The  Kmperor  Rudolph  II.  had,  in  160!), 
RHUlecd  to  Bohemia  tlio  liberty  of  Protectant it^m,  but 
to  iaooeaaor,  Matthias,  violated  the  pledge  by  preventing 
dtt  ntetuo  of  a  Protestant  Church  edifice.  The  imperial 
rramctlli.r*  wcrt>  cast  out  of  the  window;  the  priests  drivL-n 
"       ■   ■     t!l--rtiir  Frederick  V,  of  tho  Palatinate,  chosen 

.^  liiia.     Uut  the  Protestants  were  overcome. 

1  tore  lip  tho  imperial  pledge,  led  back  the 
■  iiihurity,  and  espuUiMi  the  Protestant  clergy. 
U^tuui  cuuceftfiions  haviug  been  previously  made  to  the 
pTHtttaDtc,  Ferdinand  II.  issued  in  1629  his  infamous 
tiitttj  Rftlitiitiiin,  by  whic-h  the  Protestants  were  to  de- 
liver gji  all  the  inimii'.u.-ries  confiscated  after  the  Treaty  of 
hiMu.  Cilvinisl?  were  excluded  from  the  Peiicc  ;  and 
lie  (Vb»hc  ritntr*  wcro  granted  iinwmditional  liberty  to 
■DfipreM  Prolei'tautism  in  their  hereditary  countries.* 
Tm  fearful  caruago  commenced  in  bitter  earnestness.  No 
*ir  «H  cTvr  carried  on  with  more  dospemtion  ;  Done  can 
Wfimiul  more  rcpuUivo  in  bnitalily,  or  more  beautiful  iu 
hrtttade  aod  aulilime  iu  bravery.  Great  sanguinary  contests 
i»ve  their  appellation  from  the  influences  that 
tbem,    ur    thu    nations    conducting    them ;    but 

!»  Karti,  Ciurck  Uittoiy.  TOl.  li.  p.  177. 
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this  one,  extending  from  1618  to  1648,  combined  all 
these  elements  to  such  an  extent  that  the  historian  finda 
it  most  convenient  to  denominate  it  by  the  period  of  iu 
duration.  It  was  the  bioody  mould  in  which  the  con- 
tinent of  Enrope  received  its  modem  shape.  It  extend- 
ed, with  but  alight  exceptions,  over  the  entire  extent  of 
Germany.  Some  portions  of  that  singularly  picturesque 
country  were  permitted  to  hope  for  immunity  from  it-s 
devastations ;  but,  by  and  by,  they  too  were  visited ;  and 
all  that  remained  were  a  decimated  population  and  smoking 

Pastoral  work  was  necessarily  neglected.     Large  pec- 
tions  of  the  country  were  deprived  of  all  spiritual  cnltira- 
tion  and  oversight.     The  children  were  deprived  of  both 
their  natural  protectors    and  those   guardians  whom  tlie     I 
Church  had  provided  for  them.     Out  of  ten  hundred  Mil 
forty-six  pastors  in  Wiirtemberg,  for  example,  only  three  i 
hundred  and  thirty  were  left  by  the  ravages  of  war.    Food  J 
could  hardly  be  provided  for  the  Seminary  students,  who^  J 
indeed,  were  few;  for  nearly  all  the  young  men  bad  been  ] 
compelled    to  yield  to  the  repeated  conscriptions.     Tbe 
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•wJ.  In  1646  alone,  Bavaria  eaw  more  than  one  Imndrod 
ofhn  tliririnff  towns  laid  in  aaliea ;  white  little  Ilesse  lost 
•nentcva  cities,  forty-seven  oastleSj  and  four  hundred 
Itnu. 

TW  croelty  which  characterized  some  of  the  participants 
tntbii  war  may  be  conceived  from  the  awful  eoene  of  the 
mm  of  Magdeburg ;  u  picture  for  which,  says  Schiller, 
"  ai^aiy  has  no  speech,  and  Poetry  no  pencil."  "  Neither 
cUldhcKM,  nor  age,"  another  author  affirms,  "  nor  sex,  nor 
oak,  nor  btwiuty  were  able  to  disarm  the  conqueror'a 
*T»tk.  Wives  were  tniahandled  in  the  arms  of  their  hus- 
Wdi,  dau|rhters  at  the  feet  of  their  fathers.  Women 
*eni  found  bchcodod  in  a  church,  whilst  the  troopers 
■aaMMl  tlutiDM^Ives  by  throwing  infants  into  the  flantea,  or 
by  iftcaring  anclclings  at  tbeir  mothers'  breasts.  '  Come 
tfm  in  ao  hour,'  was  Tilly's  only  reply  when  some  of  his 
wem  (ntttfrly  horrified  at  what  they  saw)  besought  him 
tepnt  a  band  ujion  this  bath  of  blood: — '  Come  again  in  an 
Mraod  I  will  see  wliat  !  can  do.  The  soldier  must  have 
WMUnsg  for  his  labour  and  risk.'  With  unchecked  fury 
ti  l)wae  horror*  go  forward,  till  smoke  and  flame  set 
boodt  to  plunder.  The  city  had  boon  fired  in  several 
[hew }  and  a  gale  spread  the  llamea  with  rampant  8pe<.>d. 
U  leu  ikao  twelve  hoars  the  town  lay  in  aahes;  two 
itmhta  and  •omo  few  huts  excepted.  Scarcely  had  the 
ngtof  tKe  fire  slnckeued,  when  the  troops  returned  again 
tognpa  for  plonder.  liorrible  was  the  scene  which  now 
iHWHnl  itBMf.  Living  men  crept  out  from  under  corpses; 
Wtdiildivn,  shrieking,  sought  tlieir  pnri'nts;  infants  were 
MdoBg  the  dead  brea-nts  of  their  mothers.  More  than 
« ikNUand  bodies  wero  thrown  into  the  Elbe,  before  the 
>&«Ma  riKild  bn  mailc  passable ;  whilst  an  infinitely  larger 
■ndwr  wiire  cijusiiined  by  the  firo.  Iliirty  thousand  per- 
■•<  are  supposed  to  have  perished."* 

At  tlw  cMiMi't  of  the  war,  nnd  at  many  times  during  ita 
*mimiaum,  tho  Protei'lnnts  fought  with  but  little  ap- 
f^mmt  proapect  of  success.  Hut  their  heroic  zeal  con- 
ImmI  anabatod  until  it  was  crowned  with  triumph.  The 
face  of  W«»tphiUia,  which  concluded  tho  prctraclod 
■Inggia,  aocured  tho  nbuliiiuu  uf  the  oppreaaive  Decree  of 

*  IliwJi^  Z^  Md  CbrfwipMJeaet  0/ CilUin,  pp.  1(3,  151. 
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1635  ;  graiit<^d  legal  riglits  to  the  Protestant  Chnrdut; 
established  Lutheranism  in  Central  Germany,  'Narwtjt 
Denmark,  Sweilen,  and  Livonia;  recognized  the  Swiss  in 
Dutch  Republics ;  and,  under  certain  conditions,  allowed 
future  changes  of  religion  by  princes  and  people.* 

The  religious  effect  of  the  first  few  years  of  this  auigain- 
ary  period  was  benefieial.  There  were  indications  of  raoro 
seriousness  in  common  life,  and  a  deeper  love  of  tmlli 
among  the  thinking  circles.  The  people  manifested  > 
disposition  to  trust  in  the  Divine  arm  for  deliverance  from 
their  sorrows ;  and  this  new  confidence  developed  itself 
particularly  in  benefactions  for  the  impoverished  and  young. 
But  as  the  war  progressed  and  peace  seemed  farther 
off  with  every  new  year,  the  heart  of  the  people  relaxed 
into  coldness,  disti-ust,  and  desperation,  fhus,  dark  U 
was  the  picture  of  reUgious  life  before  the  outbreak  of  fao^ 
tilities,  it  waa  darker  still  during  their  pTOgress  and  tl 
their  close.  So  literally  was  this  the  case  that  Kahais  de- 
clares ita  termination  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  secularism.  He  says :  "  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Yeai's'  War,  religion  was  the  chief  moving  power 
of  the  time.     The  question  regarding  the  confession  pre- 
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da  M  «xilad  with  me,  readily  coDsents  to  be  silent,  and 

Unglu  Jit  Uie  cxpcrienco  of  those  who,  because  they  can 

Int  relate  their  exploits  from  the  ABC  eiihoul  to  the 

fVofessor'B  rbair,  that  is,  from  the  rod  to  the  sceptre, 

dnam  that  thev  ure  in  possession  of  a  compendium  of  the 

■loi»  wftrli).     Hunco  their  city  ia  to  them  n  compendium 

f.t.  .r  -I;!    their  class  book  a  library,  their  school  u 

ir  doctor's  cap  a  diadem,  tht'ir  rod  of  office  a 

■'.n-h  echolantic  rule  an  annthema;  in  short, 

[xnrs  lo  them  exugg-erated.    Uh  I  the  huplesa 

L^:  thai  ia  shut  up  in  these  scholastic  Athens, 

I   I'tToncos  may  evorywhcro  besides  bo  com- 

-or^co,  nil  the  severest  pumtthments  are  iu 

-- .1  h,i  iLiPs..-  utone  to  overwhelm  it." 

A^n,  in  his  CkrittianopoUa,  or  ideal  Chnstinn  state,  ho 
vn :  "  SinR^  the  inhnbitnnts  of  Chriationopolia  vulue  the 
Cboitji  ftltore  etcrj'thiog  else  in  this  world,  they  are  occu- 
fei  m  hflf  hiBtoiy  more  than  in  any  other.  For  since  this 
u  ibc  ark  which  contHins  those  who  are  tu  be  saved,  they 
pnfer  to  buHV  thciDM-lvi-H  about  it  moru  than  about  all  the 
itOTB  of  the  deluge.  They  relate  then  by  what  immenite 
Movj  of  Uod  this  soul  dock  was  brought  together,  re- 
asml  into  oovenant,  formed  by  laws  enforced  by  his 
•wd  r  by  wbikt  wvnic  iiintronients  it  was  extended,  by  what 
■JghlT  BDoinea  attacked,  by  what  manifest  aid  defended; 
■■I  Mood  and  prayers  its  safety  had  cost ;  amid  what 
*mtr  of  Satan  the  standard  of  tho  Cross  triumphed; 
W  easily  Uie  tuni  spring  up ;  how  often  ita  light  is  con- 
tacted lo  a  narrow  npace ;  wluit  great  eclipaea,  and  how 
Tvy^TTvt  and  thick  an  one  it  suUered  under  Antichrist; 
W  It  h»«  (omotim<-«  emerged  from  dwRpernte  circum- 
■Mora,  andcMpfcially  in  this  our  ago  under  the  mightT 
huber ;  with  what  defilement  and  spots  it  is  often  stained; 
^  much  It  in  conversant  nnth  the  flesh.  Many  other 
ncfc  thingH  thi-r  Imve  in  store ;  b«  also  its  periodical 
dMn^"*,  and  the  huiimmiiiutt  vicissitudes  of  its  seasooii. 
TWy  diligently  impress  them  on  cho  youth  that  they  may 
<-ini  I'.  t^lI^t  in  (ii«l,  to  mistrust  the  fli-sh,  lo  denpisw  tho 
V'lrid,  t4iendnrutliedarkne»iofthiHage.  And 
ii'Werer  others  may  not  even  dissomblo  thoir 
:> tiaslical  history;  for  how  little  any  kiiow- 
'>..<:  oi  1.  t»  u-jw  roc[uirod  ovon  from  ec!^l<'Jiia»lics  or  how, 
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wltero  it  is  found,  it  is  Bold  che^p  in  comparison  vith  ■ 
syllogism  or  two^it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  di>- 
cuss  more  at  length." 

Tte  existing  stata  of  impiety  may  be  inferred  from  the 
low  estimate  of  childhood.  The  Homan  Catholic  Churd) 
of  that  day  was  not  so  carcfiil  of  ihe  indoctrination  of  the 
young  as  sho  is  at  the  present  time.  Mathesius  aays  that 
in  the  twenty-five  years  he  spent  within  her  fold  he  hti 
seen  no  case  in  which  the  catechism  had  been  elacidatMl, 
and  that  he  had  not  once  heard  it  explained  from  the  pul- 
pit. Luther  took  great  pains  to  have  childron  and  tilt 
lowest  classes  trained  ia  the  elements  of  reltgioua  know- 
ledge. Uis  express  language,  in  reference  to  the  cataclie* 
tiooJ  instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant  was,  "  It  ia  not 
merely  enough  that  they  should  be  taught  and  connsellpdi 
but  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  the  answers  retonieil, 
every  sentence  must  be  evidently  understood."  But  liit 
so  many  other  lessons  of  the  great  Reformer,  this  waa  not 
remembered  by  his  successors ;  and  in  course  of  time  all 
that  the  youth  and  laboaiing  classes  could  boast  in  favinir 
of  their  doctrinal  training'  was  a  smattering  of  contemjinrwy 
controversy.  There  were  sermons  and  expository  li-otmvs 
intended  for  children;  but  they  wore  oflen  at  anseasuuablt 
hours,  and  of  such  insuflerable  dryness  as  to  tax  thp  mind 
and  patience  of  maturity.  A  certain  author,  in  a  catalogM 
of  this  class  of  btcrature,  enumerates  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety  catechetical  sermons  for  the  young  that  were  di- 
rected solely  against  the  Calvinists  ! 

No  one  is  better  able  to  inform  us,  however,  of  the  lo» 
state  of  religions  training  than  he  who  laboured  most  for 
its  improvement.  Speller's  language,  though  writwn  ii 
reference  to  the  melancholy  prostration  which  bis  cxrs 
eyes  beheld,  applies  equally  well  to  the  very  time  of  which 
we  speak : 

"  If  one  were  to  say  that  catechising  and  the  Chri'tt^E 
iastmclion  of  youth  is  one  of  the  principal,  most  imp  :!.:.:  . 
and  moat  necessary  of  onr  duties,  and  not  of  less  vul:..  ::!..;; 
proaching,  wonid  he  not  bo  contradicted  or  even  iLii^liil 
ni  by  many  oninstructed  preachers,  or  by  others  i^jv>nuil 
of  their  duty,  who  seek  only  their  own  honour;  a.i  if  such 
care  were  too  small  and  contemptible  for  an  office  in^tj- 
tuled  for  more  important  employment  T     Yet  such  u  hoS 
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tip  raJ  tmth.  Meantime  this  duty  is  by  many  con- 
iidDTcd  BO  ridicaloiis  that  there  are  preachers  who  think 
il<Wnk)ing  to  ihwr  dignity  to  nnilertuke  it,  or  even  to 
M  £ttt  it  ifl  dUiffeutty  and  fiiithfully  performed  by  those 
ujKsiited  to  it.  It  is  no  credit  to  our  evangelical  churches 
nit  attcchctioal  instruction  has  been  ao  little  or  not  at  all 
thcof^  of  in  HO  many  places  ;  though  even  Luther  rocom- 
■Mocd  it  so  iitroDgly,  and  giive  u»  so  many  admirable  I 
*nian(B  la  promotfi  it.  But  now  it  either  does  not  exist  t 
K«ll,ori«  porformod  negligently,  and  thrown  almost  e 
tinfT  npoQ  Hchoola  and  sdioolmatttcra. 

'  llae  duties  shonld  not  have  beea  left  to  echool- 
BMtsra;  for  these  are  almost  wholly  unfit  to  discbarge 
An,  OD  nooount  of  their  own  meagre  attainments.  But 
RM^an  should  recollect  that  the  aoub  of  the  t/oulh  are 
■fcilUlil  to  thorn,  and  that  thoy  must  give  an  account  of 
Itn.  llMiy  sfaonld  therefore  submit  to  this  as  well  as  to 
tt>  odwr  duties  of  their  office.     It  is  not  indeed  anywhere 

K'bcd  who  among  them  ahoutd  perform  these  duties. 
,  Cfl  when)  there  are  {teyeral  ch;rgymeQ,  and  the  pas- 
ud  laperin  ten  dents  are  laden  with  so  many  other 
ilioDs  that  they  cannot  perform  this  duty,  we  cannot 
la  its  being  loft  for  the  deacons,  or  for  others  who 
■■f  hwr«  more  time  for  it.  In  lar<re  churches  able  catechiets 
■^^  be  ^}pointcd.  Suporintondents,  however,  and  theo- 
loiiMi  in  high  office  would  not  do  amiss  if  they  would 
countonancc  this  eierciso  by  their  presence, 
low  and  thon  perform  it  themselves  in  order  to 
^  others.  If  there  were  some  who  would  volun- 
Mjr  eomneDce  it  themselves,  1/  would  not  be  interpreted 
^mlhmght  Mov  their  dignity. 

"I  har«  beoouie  ac<[uainl«d  with  the  character  of  most 
BttnetMs  of  Tontb,  and  I  find  that  their  real  aim  is  not 
tvlnd  Uw  eoiu  of  youth  to  God,  but  their  pay  also,  that 
tfcw  an  chiefly  not  fit  to  impart  a  correct  Vnowlcdge  ^ 
6m  «bo»  they  do  not  ]>ossesa  it  themsi'lvea.  And  indeed 
iHn  am  TBty  many  who  have  not  a  knowledge  even  of 
thi  Utar  of  that  which  ix  or  is  not  to  be  believed ;  much 
h*  do  th«T  comprehi-ud  thoroughly  and  ^iritually  what 
■  Ike  will  of  God  in  faith  and  its  fruits.  Catechising  is  aa 
to  iho  Church  as  any  othur  religious  agency  can 
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We  have  also  tlio  important  authority  of  CaUxtua  on 
the  Had  condltioD  of  the  education  of  the  young.  "  Tte 
chief  cause  and  origin  of  the  decay  of  learning,"  Bays  he, 
"now  tending  to  extinction,  (which  may  God  avert!)  1 
hold,  for  my  own  part,  to  be  this : — that  thei  youii^ 
children  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  minor  scliooli- 
Foundations  ought  to  be  laid  there,  which  might  after- 
wards support  the  whole  weight  of  solid  leamiDg,  and 
true  erudition.  ITie  children  ought  to  learn  from  geuuin* 
authors  the  Greek  and  Iiatin  languages ;  the  keys  (ae  ihej 
are)  of  thoae  treasures  which  preceding  agea  have  laid  ap 
for  our  use.  And  they  ought  so  to  learn,  aa  to  be  >bl« 
to  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  others  (specially  of  the  hett 
authors],  and  to  express  their  own  in  suitable  and  per- 
spicuous words.  .  .  .  But  now,  in  many  places,  we  see  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  Before  they  can  speak  (paasing  by, 
preposterously,  the  matters  essential  to  ultimate  buccmc)> 
the  boys  are  made  to  proceed,  op  rather  leap,  to  hi^bur 
BubjectB ;  '  real '  subjects,  as  we  have  learned  to  call  them. 
Pedagogues  of  this  stamp  seem  to  themselves  ieanied, 
whilst  they  are  teaching  what  they  have  never  themselv^ 
mastered ;  and  what  their  scholars  neither  understuii 
nor  at  their  age  can  understand.  In  the  moan  time,  Uu 
writings  of  those  good  authors,  who,  by  all  past  ages, 
have  been  recognized  as  masters  of  literature  and  style, 
are  struck  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  (the  schoolmaster*) 
substitute  their  own  comments ;  disputing,  in  a  circle  of 
children,  about  Anti-Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  prMiM- 
tination."  ♦ 

The  theological  literature  of  these  times  was  volnmii)- 
008  and  confused.     A   work  on  an  unimportant  subjed 
would  occupy  a  dozen  volumes,  and  then  the  writer  wonU 
give  his  finishing  touches  with  the  apology,  that  be  kad 
not  done  justice  to  his   theme.     No  nation  pnbtishr*  w 
such  an  extent  as  Protestant  Germany  in  the  rir   *~"r''- 
century;  but  one  cannot  be  adequately  conviin" 
extent  of  the  literary  activity  of  her  theologi.in 
former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  without   1    ; 
among  the  alcoves  of  her  antiquarian  book-stores  uf  lii^ 
present  day.     The  dusty  tomes  testify,  by  their  multitadA 
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^^^^Htt^pgj  the  cliarncter  of  the  ecclesiastical  age  that 
^^^■■frlnrt]!.  The  Germans  do  not  sell  their  old 
^HWto'lbH  pnper  merchants  because  they  are  old.  It 
il  ncrilege  to  convert  the  printed  sheet  back  again  to 
pulp.  The  libraries  of  the  uuiTersitJcs  are  located  in 
tfccie  portions  of  the  city  where  land  is  cheap ;  the  cata- 
lojfiiB  ia  k  small  libraiy  of  itself.  The  Leipzig  Fair 
UcM  Bmch  of  this  luug-printed  literature  before  the 
vorU.  It  changes  hands,  migrates  to  Tiibingen,  Halle, 
or  lonu)  other  book-loving  place ;  passes  through  a  ge- 
Unttiun  of  owutirs,  and  turns  up  in  some  other  spot,  bnt 
bliU  the  worse  for  wear.  The  peasant  ia  found  at  the 
beoh  ■action.  Th«  professor  considers  it  a  white  day 
»i»  ft  rapienished  purae  and  the  sale  of  an  old  libraiy 
m  naaltaneous  facts.  And  when  the  hour  arrives,  the 
ff^uatMJQS  ore  sometimos  of  the  most  comfortable  and 
■nre-ianti&g  chnmcter.  We  once  attended  an  auction 
■  Bietaretqoe  old  Brunswick  which  continued  three  days  ; 
MaoolMt,  oeer,  s&ndwiches,  and  other  refreshments  were 
hrif  M^oyod,  at  frequent  intervals,  by  nearly  all  prs- 
mi.  Brory  one  had  n  long  breathing  spell  when  the 
MctioDMr,  or  any  one  of  bin  numerous  secretaries,  sipped 
ki>MA>Be  and  rpplenished  his  pipe. 

Wc  Gumot  ftffirm  that  there  was  as  mnch  a  deficiency 
rf  Ukmt  or  learning  at  the  time  of  which  we  speiik,  as 
tbertiTM  of  ao  humble,  subdued  religious  spirit,  and  of 
H«Mngaa  of  conception,  all  of  which  are  equally  Decessary 
tipTv  a  high  tonu  to  thcologicul  writing  and  thinking. 
I^  Plwey  ajiy*  of  the  theologians,  that  "  they  wore  highlj- 
WbmI,  bat  delicieut  in  scientific  spirit,  freedom  from 
pnjaifics,  duHtitatc  of  comprehensive  and  discriminating 
**■*!,  without  which  ni(*re  knowledge  is  useless."  An 
iDuratiua  is  furnished  iu  Calov's  mammoth  production, 
MUled,  S^afrma  loeorum  Tftcologicoram  e  aacra  poliwmum 
~  '  tt  auliquilatf,  n/v  non  utin'riiariorum  r.onfrliuow 
,  yrajia  et  eonlroeerauirum  Jidei,  cum  celeram  turn 
rKfntiomm  pertractationem  Iricu/rntam  ejrhibem.  The 
tried  futhfully  to  rvdcura  his  pledge ;  and  though 
W  ■iiBrtcd  tint  he  hiul  aimed  at  concisenesa,  his  work 
•)y  lenniaatcd  with  the  twelfth  quarto  volume  t  The 
■tbfort  of  Iho  first  pKrl  was  tho  nature  of  Theology, 
ButilpoD,    Divino    lunpintion.    Holy    Scriptures,  and   (he 
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ArticlcB  of  Faith.  He  defined  Theology  to  be,  tliat  pnc 
tical  ekiU  ia  thu  knowLedge  of  tme  religion,  as  dnvD 
from  divine  revelation,  wlucli  13  calculated  to  Ivftd  mu 
after  the  fall  through  faith  to  eternal  life.  One  of  Am 
important  quegtions  propounded  ia  : 

"  Are  the  Calvinista  to  be  considered  heretics,  and  do 
they  not  teach  very  dangeroua  errors  ? "  Of  course,  u 
affirmative  reply  is  retarned  with  cogent  reasons  thw^ 
for.  At  the  end  of  this  part  thero  ia  a  prolix  rec-itAl  d 
the  many  errors  of  George  Calizlua  and  hia  folluvers. 
Calov  conformed  to  the  caimit  method  of  compositiGn. 
There  were  two  systems  of  arrangement  in  vogue,  ttis 
cauaai  aud  dejiuing.  Under  the  former  were  grouped  ike 
caw€B  principales,  et  min-m  prtncipalea,  iiuttiimcntaic»,  tfi- 
cifittea,  maleriaks,  /crmnlee,  fitutkn.  Under  the  latter,  i 
definition  was  prefixed  to  each  article,  which  conipnAed 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  all  the  oppowd 
heresies.  This  was  then  redundantly  illustrated  until  the 
subject  was  supposed  to  be  exhausted.  Sch^rtzer,  in  hit 
doctrinal  work,  begins  with  a  definition  of  Christ,  and 
occupies  three  quarto  pages  with  one  sentence,  NVe  v»o- 
tare  only  its  coramencemeut ;  "  Christ  is  God-man ;  tJod 
and  man,  born  of  hia  heavenly  Father  and  his  virgin 
mother ;  and  Christ  is  accoi^iug  to  his  humanity  ui« 
natural  son  of  God,  constant  in  his  unity  to  one  person, 
hia  divine  and  human  nature  impeccable."  The  favourite 
clasB-book  of  those  times  was  Kiinig's  Tkeologia  yimt»t* 
acroamalica  synoptice  traclata ;  and  it  dues  but  putnl 
justice  to  this  work  to  say  that  in  dryness  and  mx»^rt- 
ness  it  almost  defies  a  parallel. 

lliere  was  a  lamentable  decrease)  of  exegetical  work* 
and  lectures  toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  on»- 
tury.  The  Reformation  was  the  signal  for  Scriptuial 
study;  and  the  Reformers  declared  the  word  of  God  Ia 
be  (he  origin  of  their  gigantic  movement.  All  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  early  Lutheran  Church  were  in  strict  k«^ 
ing  with  lliis  principle.  The  Elector  Augustus,  in  hit 
Church  order  of  1680,  established  professors  solely  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  He  appointed  two  (o 
lecture  on  the  Old  Testament,  one  on  the  Feotatcuck 
and  the  other  on  the  prophets;  and  two  on  the  New 
Testament.     His  command  was,  that  they  should  all  rewl 
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I,  as  fnr  as  tltey  could,  in  the  snmo  lang:nagca 
>  prophets  tind  apoatles  had  wntteo.  Miniy  of 
Ities  had  no  other  profesaors  of  thootogy  than 
ticat  leictorera.  The  kngaa^os  of  the  Bible  were  di- 
* '  Ktudipd,  and  prmut  progress  was  made  in  their 
c  nnderHlunditi^. 
iat  aAer  the  mo  of  iho  long  and  oxciting  controversies 
flf  which  we  h»vo  spoken,  the  death-blow  was  givon  to 
Hcnptunl  inicrpreUitiyn.  The  method  of  theological  study 
n«  to  apoDd  the  first  year  in  learning  what  ia  orthodox. 
The  second  was  occupied  in  obtaiDing  a  knowledge  of 
egotniTersiM ;  tho  third  was  devoted  to  the  Scriptures, 
a  noni  intimatv  knowledge  of  controversial  literature, 
aiitl  the  KchohuticH.  One  day  in  the  woek  was  spent 
with  the  Fathers,  Church  Councils,  and  moral  theology. 
The  hUer  jroars  were  chiefly  consTiuied  in  controversial 
practice,  >a  a  preparation  fur  the  great  arena.  Francke 
M  tmlbfolly  (lescriljitd  these  times  aa  hia  own  when 
h*  «ud :  "  Voutba  are  sent  to  the  universities,  with 
•  nmditmle  knowledge  of  Latin ;  bnt  of  3reek,  and 
■^M I  iiiHj  »f  Hehrevr,  ihey  haro  next  to  none.  And  it 
WMltd  erea  then  have  been  well,  if  what  had  been  neg. 
iBctBd  before  biid  been  made  up  in  the  universities. 
TImtb,  howovor,  most  are  home,  aa  by  a  torrent,  with 
t^  maltitadu  j  they  fluek  to  logical,  metaphysical,  etlii- 
eai,  poleiniral,  physical,  pneumaticul  lectures,  and  what 
mAf  treating  least  of  all  those  things  whose  benetit  is 
Boat  pennaoent  in  their  future  office,  especially  doferring, 
lad  •!  iaot  twglecting,  tlio  study-  of  the  sacred  langoages." 
But  while  then!  were  many  evidences  of  religious  torpor 
iherv  ware  uono  more  marked  and  unmistakable  than  the 
[II  111  I  ill  i  1 1^  of  that  time.  The  pulpit  being  an  invuritiblu 
miex  of  thn  NtKte  of  the  nnliunul  heart,  it  was  not  leas 
Aa  ca»e  doriug  the  pruseul  period.  ITio  preaching  was 
oftlwmact  formal  and  methodical  texturo.  ll  assumed 
a  i^et»noal  and  poeliatl  anpetimncu;  the  people  calling 
it  the  IbiliaM  Wy/c  Petrarcn  hod  given  shape  to  Italian 
Ihoo^t,  and  through  his  influence  Germany  became  satod 
with  poetic  tmagvry  and  over-wrought  fiincy.  Sngittarins 
(Mnand  a  atiprnd  for  the  prciiching  of  a  yearli^  seniion  iu 
the  U&iTenity  Church,  "which  should  be  more  a  prac- 
tnl  tUmtntiua  uf  Christian  doctrine  than  of  loffij  tjieceh." 
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Emblematical  sermons  were  sometimes  delivered  in  IcngthT 
series. 

Cliristoplier  Sunday  descanted  on  tlie  Perpelnal  Htat 
Calendar,  treating  of  genera  and  species,  and  dividing  b 
tbemea  into  "  Remarkable,  Historical,  and  Annua]  Event 
Particular  Numbers,  and  tbe  amounts  of  Roman  Cm 
the  Four  Seasons,  the  Seven  Planets,  the  Twelve  ] 
venly  Signs,  and  many  aspects  and  aseful  directioi 
All  these,  this  divine  claimed,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  1 
Gospel  as  in  a  perpetual  calendar  of  the  heart.  Anotli 
preacher  adopted  as  his  theme  for  a  funeral  sermon,  TV 
SfcreU  of  RoHm  and  Floirers.  Daniel  Keck  preached  a  dis- 
course in  1642  from  Romans  viii.  18,  calling  his  subject 
"The  Apostolic  Syllogism,"  dividing  it  into  subject,  pn- 
dicale,  and  conclimion.  The  subject,  suffering,  was  again 
divided  into  loicked,  coluntary,  stolid,  and  rigJilfoiis :  and 
these  are  further  classed  into  natural,  ci'nV,  and  spiritual 
suffering. 

A  sermon  on  Zaccheus  from  the  words,  ITg  uvtt  litth  «/ 
stature,  claims  for  its  theme,  "The  stature  and  size  of 
Zaccheus."     The   first  division  is,  he,-  the  second, 
third,   ttnall  stature.     Application  frsi,  Tlie    text   teacbt 
us   the  variety  of  God'a  works ;  second,  it  consoles  t 
poor;  third,  it  teaches  us  to  make  amends  for  our  j 
sonal  defects  by  virtue.     Tholuok  well  asks,  who  wo 
imagine  thiit  the  author  of  this  sermon  was  tbe  miasta 
of  "When   the   early   sun   arises,"   "0   Jesus,   bU  i 
bleeding   wounds,"    and    so    many    other    deeply    eAi 
Christian  songs  which  have  touched  the  hearts  of  c 
generations, —  the   immortal   Hermann  von   Xul>en  ? 
pastor  of  Wemigerode    preached  from    llattliew   x.  1 
His  divisions  were:  1.  Our  hair — its  origin,  style,  foB 
and  natural  drciimstanc«s.     2.  On  the  right  use  oftj 
human  buir.     3.  The  memories,  admonition,  warning,  n 
consuhitiou  that  have  come  from  the  human  hair.     " 
hair   can    be    used    in    a    Christian    way !     I 
•  pastor  commenced  his  Sabbath  discourse  on  one  c 
with  the  words,  "A  preacher  must  have  throe  thinga:! 
good  conscience,   a  good  bite,  and  a  good  kits;"  wherefa 
his  transition  was  made  to  the  theme  under  considnf 
tion  :  "  an  iturease  of  my  nalary."     But  it  is  needbas  I 
continue  illustrations  of  the  almost  universal  dearth  f 
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pruThinp;  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  laagh  at  its 
■brarditf  or  W06p  over  ita  prostitution. 

Andrvii's  caustic  pen  reveUod  in  satire  at  the  deprecia- 
tion €>f  thi«  iinportttut  agency  of  good.  Some  of  his  ideas 
an  bj  no  means  ill-limod  in  the  present  century.  In  the 
[HaloffQe  of  the  Pulpit  Orator  he  thus  speaks  :* 

JL  Tdl  ne,  earnestly,  I  pray  you,  what  you  find  wanting 
IB  nj  pretent  sermon. 

B.  One  thing  only,  but  that  a  main  point. 

A.  Il  ouinot  be  in  the  arrangement. 

B.  It  WW,  I  beheve,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
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A.  Tbeo  the  pronunciation  was  defective  f 

B.  Ttm  must  sponk  as  God  hath  made  yon,  only  yon 
mut  not  be  an  imitator. 

A.  Then  the  action  was  wrong  ? 

B.  Aboat  that  I  am  indifferent,  if  it  be  only  qoiet  and 
Mt  geaticalatoiy. 

A.  Ify  sermon  ma.<it  have  been  mnch  too  long  P 

B.  If  a  uermon  he  good  it  can't  he  too  long ;  a  had  one 
thnft  w. 

A  (.'-vrtainly  I  did  out  produce  illnstrations  enough  ? 

B.  Yoa  could  not  hare  meaat  bo  empty  a  basket  of 
ipotalioaa. 

A  Then  I  spoke  too  slow  f 

ft.  Bk  I  la  iho  pnlpit  wo  mnst  teach,  not  talk  too 
tbblr. 

A  I  ahoald  have  spoken  louder,  too  T 

B.  I  tiko  tha  Voice  of  man,  not  the  braying  of  an  aas. 

A  Shotdd  I  not  have  use*!  more  subtle  distinctions? 

B.  Yoa  were  there  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  not  to  dis- 
|ial«  with  bcrvticB. 

A  Do  tlum  explain  yoarscif  more  fully. 

B.  Hear  me:  you  «aid,  "1  think  much,  vety  much," 
whid  wsa  good,  but  it  only  flowed  through  you  as  through 
•  pip*. 

A.  b>aMdi 

B.  Thcu,  much  contracted  the  taste  of  the  pipe  and 
■Tourrf  accordingly. 

A.  No  good  cumphmcnt  this. 

*  W»  ur  l>t  C  B.  Pojcj'*  TcniuQ  of  Anilrci'i  vunia, 
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B.  It  is  the  beat  I  can  make.  For  when  yon  only  t 
fortli  good  and  wholesome  doctrinea,  and  show  nolliuig  i 
tliem  expressed  in  yonr  life  and  manners,  are  you  tu 
placed  out  of  yourself  to  speak  one  thing-  and  tliia 
another  f  Yon  make  us  beliere  that  your  holy  wonis  oi 
only  practised  solemn  words,  without  any  real  feelini 
just  as  poets  make  bridal  aonga  and  funeral  dirges  wlia 
ever  called  upon.  You  have  many  passages  of  Scriptui 
in  readiness,  but  they  do  not  exhort,  strengthen,  n 
instruct  you,  though  others  die  with  joy  at  hearing  ti 
divine  word. 

A.  You  are  severe  upon  me. 

B.  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  worst  men  preach  tl 
best.  I  wish  but  one  thing:  that  for  the  future  you  should  M 
nothing  but  what  you  express  in  action  by  your  exafflpl 
or  at  least  realize  by  Borions  endeavours  aficr  obedience  I 
Qod. 

A.  This  is  harsh  enough. 

B.  It  is  incomparably  harsher,  howerer,  to  opea^  CO 
tradict  oneself  before  God  both  in  words  and  worn,  ■ 
to  convert  the  divine  service  into  an  empty  oIatt«r 
words. 

A.  You  apeak  truly. 

B.  And  it  is  just  as  true,  believe  mo,  that  a  dn 
plain  sermon,  exhibited  and  sealed  by  your  life,  i^  t 
valuable  than  a  thousand  clever  declamations. 

This  want  of  consistency  between  the  profossion  of  ( 
clergy  and  their  daily  life  is  indeed  a  dark  picture,  TVh 
we  wonid  not  forget  that  there  were  noble  exceptiani 
all  examples  of  declension  that  we  have  adduced,  and  A 
there  were  also  exemplary  illustrations  of  ministerial  del 
tion  amid  all  the  deformity  of  these  times,  we  m 
maintain  that  tho  ministerial  spirit  which  characterij 
this  period  was  not  merely  cold  and  indifferent,  ' 
wicked,  and  to  a  gnnt  extent  abandoned. 

The  scenes  of  clerital  immorality  are  enough  to  cl 
one's  blood  even  at  tho  distance  of  more  than  two  contnrii 
Tlie  preachers  were  not  licensed  to  preach  until  ibtrf  b 
been  graduated  through  a  course  of  study  extending  fn 
five  to  ten  years.  According  to  the  judgment  of  I 
Lutheran  Church,  they  must  be  fitted  inUJIoctnally 
exerciiiiug  the  functionsof  their  office.  But  after  sottlomi 
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the  chnrcbes  of  tho  land,  their  conduct  faniishes  a 
proof  that  their  inteUectual  qii&lific&tionB  wore  utterly 
noo  without  thu  mor(<  important  ndjutiut  of  spiritual 
IngOBOnlioa.  They  were  not  converted  men,  as  tho 
iieque)  will  plainly  Kbow.  The  salary  u^owed  them  was 
twnlly  ■mall ;  and  this  is  the  apology  pleaded  for  them  by 
ibair  frivn*!*;  bat  scanty  salaries  are  the  outgrowth  of 
HfeBlT  minifti-rinl  piety.  The  people,  in  uo  age  of  the 
world,  hare  refused  a  proper  and  sufficient  support  to  a 
Milnai^Ood-ftJaringininiatry. 

A  Cbardi  Order  of  1600  reads  thus:  "Since  we  have 
nMned  inTormation  that  servants  of  the  Chnrch  (clergy) 
mA  acIioohBasters,  the  parochial  teachers,  are  guilty  of 
aod  fomicatJon,  we  command  that  if  they  are 
guilty  thoy  shall  be  euspeoded.  Wc  leam,  too, 
wtn  totne  of  the  Tillage  pastors  do  not  possess  the  Bible. 
W«  Rnunand  that  they  shall  get  a  Bible  and  Concordance. 
TWw  whom  wo  formerly  suspended  shall  remain  bo  until 
Ikijf  pro  proof  of  a  reformation."  A  pastor  Pfoifer  of 
KMbrdiBn  and  Loasau  lived  five  unhappy  years  with  his 
Mgngatioa ;  and  from  mere  private  prejudice  refused 
lb  QKimpimt  of  the  Iiord's  Supper  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
Od  anmimion^day  ho  overturned  the  baskets  of  the  Gsh- 
*ade» ;  waa  wounded  for  his  conduct ;  and  then  went 
■Btb  kia  church  to  the  performanoo  of  his  uinisterial  duties. 
Bi  did  ooi  acroplo  to  admioiater  tho  elements  with  bis 
ktoodj  handt.  Paalor  Johaiuon  of  DetzboU  wrote  in  his 
Qaidi  Beoord  in  l<i47,  tho  following:  "The  persons 
*hw  I  will  name  have  persecuted  me  in  my  office,  but 
fiod  dalirentd  mo  mintcnlously  out  of  their  hands.  J, 
Urben  atnick  mv  down  with  a  pitchfork  ;  I  was  taken 
Wa  ■■  dead  but  recovered  again  :  some  years  afterwards -j 
W  «M  rtnwk  dead,  and  died  in  tho  struvt.  J.  Volkwartseai 
Kndt  Qw  with  my  own  spade.  Subsequently  he  was  - 
Ulid  by  his  brother.  Where  hia  soul  went,  God  only 
bkuwi.  P.  I'oosen  was  on  the  point  of  stabbing  me 
tlinwffh,  but  M.  Payeiu  saved  mo.  A.  Frme  committed 
•^nllMy  with  my  wifu,  and  folhiwt^l  me  with  a  loaded  ritle. 
D.  KotDMsn  broke  two  of  my  right  Hbs;  he  apologized 
t'Wwanls  for  bis  offence;  I  forgave  hint.  O  Jesus,  pro- 
i*(1  B*  and  thy  poor  Ctiristinnity,  that  I  may  praise  thee 
i*  stenuty )  "      A   church   amda   the  following  chwgoa  , 
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againRt  its  pastor :  I.  He  called  certain  people  "  soood* 
drels"  from  the  piilpit,  to  which  the  offender  pleaded 
"  guilty."  n.  He  had  grown  bo  angry  in  his  sermon  tlut 
he  afterward  forgot  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  urged  that 
"  this  had  happaped  some  time  ago."  III.  When  soioe 
women  went  out  after  the  sermon,  he  called  after  iheni, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  would  not  stop  to  receire  ttw 
blessing  they  would  have  his  curse ;  "  not  guilty."  IT, 
He  had  cohabited  with  a  servant  girl,  and  an  illegitimate 
child  was  boni;  "others  do  the  same  thing."  V.  H» 
forgot  the  cup  at  the  communion;  "  that  happened  loog 
ago."  VI.  He  said  to  the  officer,  "  All  are  devils  who 
want  me  to  go  to  Measing;"  "that  is  true," 

There  were  sad  evidences  of  the  same  immorolitv  in 
University  life.  Melancthon's  prophecy  had  pnnfii  ti"> 
tme ;  "We  have  seen  already  how  rehgion  has  in-uu  ynl 
in  peril  by  the  irruption  of  barbarism,  ami  I  am  reri/  fivh 
afraid  thai  this  icill  happen  again."  At  a  DIspulalion  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  Chancellor  tuldress^d  > 
disputant  with  such  epithets  as  "  Hear,  thou  hog  I  thoo 
hound  1  thou  fool !  or  whatever  thou  art,  thou  stoUd  am  I" 
Another  prominent  personage  of  Wittenberg,  in  a  Dispnte- 
tion,  became  so  enraged  at  hearing  Melancthon  ndibvssiJ 
as  anthori^  against  him,  that  he  pulled  down  the  gnat 
Ileformer's  picture  which  hung  near  him,  and  trampled  it 
under  his  feet.  One  professor  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
he  could  not  pay  his  creditors,  "  if  every  hair  on  his  brail 
were  a  dncat."  Another  was  "  in  bed  with  seven  wuuaJa 
received  in  a  fall  when  he  was  coming  home  drunk." 
Some  read  their  newspapers  at  church- service.  Nor  d)d 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  professors  lead  any  Iwtter 
life.  They  were  guilty  of  deeds  of  the  grossest  immoraliiv, 
such  indeed  as  would  disgrace  a  less  enbghtened  peopla 
than  the  Germans  at  that  period.* 

The  ^reat  moral  decline  of  the   clergy  was   oonfintJ 

•  160a ;  Dcr  Fran  Gcrlacb  fProf.  Thcol.)  Toehler  'at  In  Octdiivi,  km 
tie  mh  einem  Einde  gehe.  1613  :  l)r  Ilupprccbt'*  TochUr  hi±  ftn 
jDBgfniaschart  Terlorcn.  163£  :  Dr  Magiruskl^  dua  mim  Fru dk 
Dicnitbolcn  ihm  oiclil  tai  Du  position  stdle,  mit  ilm  Jlmntu  nicht 
Kufricdcn  wi,  immcr  Gaste  eiulade,  uud  viel  bpnjm  luufc.  Prau  Migim 
kUfft  airen  Ebcmum  dra  Ebebnichs  an.  'ITioluck.  DrulieA*  L'n'rrrnlil^ 
Vol.  i.  pp,  1 13-llS.  Also  Dowding,  U/e  tnd  Commmiau*  iif  (Mutm, 
|.p.  13a,  13a.  "-w    ^ 
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3y  to  the  LntheraD  Cliurch.  The  Reformed  was  earnest, 
pioas,  au(i  aggressive.  At  this  very  tiniG  it  was  endoa- 
vouring  to  spread  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  through  other 
lands.     It  was,  during  the  whole  period,  the  coDservative 

Slower  of  IV)  tes  taut  ism.  As  might  be  expected,  it  suf- 
emd  somewhat  from  the  declension  of  Lutheranism ;  but 
it  stood  manfully  np  to  the  crisis,  and  met  the  issues  with 
an  heroic  spirit.  When  the  Roman  Cat-hohcs  saw  these 
excemes  of  the  Lutherans,  and  witnessed  the  return  to 
their  fold  of  many  Protestants  who  had  become  disgusted 
witli  the  vices  of  their  brethren,  they  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
OMxl  irrery  arailablo  means  to  bring  back  more  of  their 
CTTing  friends. 

I  We  muat  remember,  however,  that  it  was  the  clergy,  and 
^^^be  Uity,  who  were  the  agents  of  the  great  declension. 
^^^Hwologians  had  submerged  the  land  in  fruitless  con- 
^^H^jT;  they  hesitated  not  to  commit  open  sin  when 
BBBwm  demanded  it ;  they  neglected  the  youth  of  the 
wlwlo  coontiy ;  the  ignorant  peasantry  were  not  blessed 
with  oTi-n  the  crumbs  of  truth  ;  the  pulpit  was  perverted 
to  a  calhwiral  for  the  declamation  of  the  hyperbolical  rhetoric 
that  a  corrupt  taste  had  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy : 
the  Apocrypha  was  the  alUimportant  part  of  tho  Bible; 
asd  tho  private  life  of  the  clergy  waa  corrupt  and  odious 
ito  tho  Chriwtian  conscience.  AVTiat  wonder  that  the  piety 
of  the  people  suffered  a  similar  decline  ?  Let  the  ministir 
ibe  steadfast,  andthc  masses  will  never  swerve.  Theresnlt 
I  in  tho  proiM^nt  case  was,  that  the  latter  gradually  became 
inliDMl  with  the  same  impiety  that  they  had  learned,  to 
ihrir  »orTow,  of  the  former. 

Glancing  first  at  the  colti^'atcd  circles,  we  find  a  prac- 
I  bcal  iDdilTerenco  well  nigh  akin  to  scepticiam  beginning 
:  to  pnn'ail  among  the  noble  and  wealthy,  llie  deference 
.vhich  tho  Bofonners  paid  to  tho  princes  led  the  latter  to  a 
iloo  tna  oxcrcise  of  their  power,  and  there  are  numberless 
Itutaoces  of  their  despotic  usurpations.  They  claimed 
■npreme  control  over  the  religions  interests  of  their  jnris- 
diotJOO,  and  came  into  frequent  confiict  with  the  ecclesiaa- 
'tical  b^unals.  They  maintained  a  tolerable  show  of  re- 
ibgion,  bowlder,  considering  it  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
jto  have  the  services  of  chaplains,  and  to  give  due  publJo 
I  to  doctrinal   questions.     Their   courts  were 
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moat  generally  irreligions,  and  Bometimos  notorioosly 
corrupt, 

Walther,  the  court  chaplain  of  UTrich  11.  of  East  Vna. 
land,  -wrote  in  1637  n  letter,  from  which  we  take  tbu  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  I  would  much  rather  be  silent  concerning 
my  aore  misfortune,  wbich  I  am  here  andei^oing,  thwi,  Ipj 
speaking,  to  make  the  wounds  of  my  heart  brmk  nut 
afresh.  TheBe  infernal  conrtiers,  among  whom  I  am  (inn- 
peiled  to  live  against  my  will,  doubt  tho»e  trnths  which 
even  the  heathen  have  learned  to  believe."  A  writor  "f 
1630  describes  three  classes  of  sceptics  among  the  nobility 
of  Hamburg ;  Jirst,  those  who  believe  that  religion  n 
nothing  but  a  mere  fiction,  invented  to  keen  the  naastt 
within  restraint ;  second,  those  who  give  prefercneo  to  no 
faith,  but  think  that  all  religious  have  a  germ  of  Irolh; 
and  l/tird,  those  who,  confessing  that  there  roast  be  ooi 
true  religion,  are  unablo  to  decide  whether  it  ia  I'npal, 
Calvinist,  or  Lutheran ;  and  consequently  believed  notkiiij 
at  all. 

This  clasHification  might  be  applied  t«  the  whole  of  Pn- 
testanl  (remiany,  as  far  as  the  higher  classes  aro  coaceiiied. 
They  eshibited  a  growing  taste  for  antiquity ;  and,  wilh 
them,  there  was  but  a  slight  differonco  between  the  snblisw 
ntterances  of  inspiration  and  the  masterpieces  of  pa^ 
genius.  We  find  in  a  catechism  of  that  time  that  the  pro- 
verbs of  Cato  and  the  Mimi  Pnbliani  constitute  an  authM^ 
ized  appendix. 

A  practical  infidehty,  Ijearing  the  name  of  Epicuivanina, 
prevailed  oven  before  the  war;  and  it  became  more  decided 
and  injurious  as  the  war  progressed.  The  highest  idea 
of  religion  was  adherence  to  creed.  Princes  why  rren 
thought  themselves  dovuted  and  earnest,  had  no  uxtiuv 
mental  knowledge  of  regeneration ;  and  in  this,  as  we  !i*v# 
shown,  they  were  but  little  sui-passod  by  the  clergy  thoiD* 
selves.  Orthodoxy  was  the  aim  and  priile  of  those  re- 
ligionists. Hear  the  dying  testimony  of  John  Chriatin 
Koenig,  in  1661 :  "  My  dear  Confessor,  since  I  obaervB 
that  the  good  Lord  is  about  to  take  mo  out  of  this  world, 
I  want  it  understood  that  I  remain  unchanged  imd  finn  W 
the  Augsbnrg  Oonfcssioti ;  I  will  live  by  it  and  diu  troe  to 
ifc.     It  ia  nell  known  that  I  have  directed  my  teacliing  w- 
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ronling  to  ita  tmtlis.  /  die  the  avowed  ettemy  of  all  intiota- 
tiaa  and  Syncreii»tic  erfor .' " 

Tbe  1  icon tiousn CSS  of  life,  not  less  than  of  faith,  was  de- 
plorublc  in  the  German  courts.  Dancing  was  carried  to 
ptMt  excess  and  indecorum ;  and  though  there  were 
edicts  issued  against  it  during  tho  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  undergone  but  httle  abatement. 
Dmnkcnnei=^s  was  very  common,  and  even  the  highest 
dignitaries  set  but  a  sorry  example  in  this  respect.  Tlie 
Court  of  Ludwng  of  Wiirtemberg  established  six  glasses  of 
iriae  as  the  minimum  evidence  of  good  breeding ;  one  to 
aarnch  the  thirst ;  the  second  for  the  King's  health ;  the 
tninl  for  those  present ;  the  fourth  for  the  feast -giver  and 
his  wife ;  the  fiJRh  for  the  permanence  of  the  government ; 
nnd  tbv  hut  for  absent  fnends.  The  example  of  all  na- 
liona  proves  that  when  the  nobility  thus  indulge  thom- 
•clves,  and  become  the  devotees  of  passion  and  luxury, 
tfaojr  de  not  need  to  wait  long  for  imitators  among  the 
loWM-  lUid  poorer  classes.  The  [>oor  looked  to  the  rich  and 
their  rulers  as  standards  of  fashion  and  religion.  They 
nteemed  it  nut  loss  an  honour  than  a  privilege  to  follow  in 
tho  footsteps  of  their  acknowledged  chiefs.  The  governing 
•ind  tlie  governed  stood  but  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  buili  in  fuith  and  in  morals. 

Tlvere  was  groat  display  and  extravagance  in  the  ordin- 
miy  ceremonies  of  matrimony  and  bapti.'tm.  It  was  quite 
common  fur  the  wedding  festival  to  last  three  days,  and  the 
lupliuual  feast  two  days.  The  expenses  were  not  at  all 
justified  by  the  means  of  the  feast-makers ;  for  tho  hom- 
bWt  DiechoDics  indulged  themselves  to  an  excessive  ex- 
tent. Kven  fbner&l  occasions  were  made  to  subserve  the 
iting  spirit  of  these  times;  they  were  the  signal  for 
and  fmsting.  Distant  friends  were  invited  to  be 
•od  the  whole  scene  waa  at  onco  repulsive  to  a 
ly  taste  and  pure  religion.  A  writer  from  the  very 
of  tho  Thirty  Years'  War  gives  us  the  following 
Item  :  "  The  number  of  courses  served  at  funerals  frequently 
vnoontMl  to  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  thirty -four.  The 
lablen  were  furnished  with  expensive  luxuries  and  costly 
wines,  aad  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
jioting  until  far  into  the  night."     The  common  people  be> 
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came  more  habituated  to  drinking  strong  liquors.  New 
breweries  arose  in  various  localities,  and  drunkonnesB  bp- 
came  a  wide-apread  evil.  In  1600,  the  city  of  Zwicbw 
numbered  only  ten  thousand  inliabitants ;  but  it  coald 
claim  thirty-four  breweries  to  supply  them  with  \ieer. 
During  the  war,  in  1631,  that  number  rose  to  seventy. 

■  But  it  is  needless  to  particularize  the  phases  of  popnlar 
immorality  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  whinh  we  spi'iiic. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  classes  betrayed  a  growing 
disgust  at  religion,  and  a  gradual  decline  in  morals.  The 
danger  was  imminent  that  the  great  work  of  the  Reform- 
ation would  be  in  vain,  and  that  it  would  soon  come  to 

EveiT  department  of  ecclesiastical  authority  having  b^ 
come  disarranged  and  weakened,  there  must  now  bf  ■ 
reawakening,  or  the  labours  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutun 
will  be  swept  away.  The  popular  mind  should  be  de- 
flected from  controversy,  and  become  united,  at  least  on 
some  points  of  faith  and  theory.  The  pulpit  nii-dB  a 
thorough  regeneration,  and  the  gospel  should  rench  the 
masses  by  a  natural  and  earnest  method.  The  untvenity 
system  calls  for  a  reorganisation,  and  a  rigid  censorship 
exercised  upon  the  teachings  of  the  professors.  Child- 
hood must  be  no  longer  neglected,  and  the  itliteratt;  mu.it 
become  indoctrinated  into  the  elements  of  Scriptural  tnttb. 
The  prevalent  social  evils  should  receive  severe  roliuko 
fi^>m  the  private  Christian  and  the  public  teacher.  Calix- 
tus,  Boehme,  Amdt,  and  Gerhard  have  done  nobly,  bai 
they  have  pursued  paths  so  totally  divergent  that  cheir 
labours  have  not  produced  all  the  good  efieot«  of  a  vnifti 
wiirk.  '  Their  efforts  were  preparatory,  but  not  homoge- 
neous ;  and  what  is  now  needed  to  moke  their  writitigt 
and  example  permanently  effective,  is  a  plan  for  infoKiDg 
new.  life  into  the  Church.  Then  there  must  be  inflexibM 
system  and  heroic  determination  for  the  consumiuatioa  oCj 
such  a  plan. 

^Vhen  the  demand  became  most  imperative,  the  (, 
want  was  supplied.     Let  all  the  records  of  providei 
supply  and  guidance  be  studioui^ly  searched,  and  we  \ 
lieve   that   Piotiam — the   great    movement  which  w©  i 
now  about  to  trace — will  take  its  place  among  tbenl 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  decided,  and  most  triumphooL^ 
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Ir  any  opology  can  ke  ofiered  in  defence  of  tlie  ecclesi- 
aattcal  evils  already  recounted,  it  will  be,  that  the  fearful 
devastations  of  tlie  long  warfaro  bad  wrought  the  public 
mind  into  a  feverish  and  unnatural  state.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  pass  that  cold  criticism  upon  the  Church  and 
bar  m>r«9Cntativ-es  to  which  they  would  be  justly  entitled, 
had  tbej  been  guilty  of  the  same  vices  during  a  time  of 
{■ofoana  peace  and  material  prosperity. 

Tha  pfcJosophy  of  this  whole    period  of  ecclesiastical 
Inatorj  vaaj  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence  :  The  numerous 
theological  controversies,  and  the  pastoral  neglect  of  the 
people,  before  the  war,  hod  unfitted  both  the  clergy  and 
tbc  masses  for  deriving  from  it*  that  deep  penitence  and 
thorough  reconsecration  which  a  season  of  great  national 
affliction  should   have  engendered.     The  moral  excesses 
appuvnt  during  this  time  bad  been  produced  by  causes 
long  anterior  to  it.     Hence,  when  the  protracted  time  of 
Mnuge  and  the  destruction  of  property  did  come,  there 
wan  so  preparation  of  mind  or  heart  to  derive  improve- 
ment ^m  it.     Had  some  provision  been  made,  had  theo- 
logy not  abounded  in  idle  disputes,  and  had  the  moral 
I  •Moatiou  of  the  masses  been  faithfully  cared  for,  instead 
^■^fegfce  orila  which  have  been  so  reluctantly  related,  there 
^^^^H  have  been  a  lengthy  succession  of  glowing  instances 
^^^^^prout  piety.     And  Protestantism,  instead  of  emerging 
mE^the  conflict  with  only  eqaal  rights  before  the  law, 
would  have  possessed  a  sanctified  heart,  and  a  vigorous, 
troth'Sn-king  mind. 

Time  wan  now  needed  to  gather  up  the  instruction 
taaght  by  iboB«  pillaged  towns,  slain  citizens,  and  broken 
social  and  ecclesiastical  systems.  A  few  years  passed  by, 
whi'n  tht'  lessons  began  to  be  learned,  and  signs  of  reju- 
TiTDation  appeared.  After  Spener  had  commenced  bis 
reformatorv  labonra,  be  expressly  and  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  did  not  originate,  but  only  gave  expression  to,  a 
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spirit  of  religious  earnestness  that  had  already  arisen  is 
varioaa  quarters.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  cahi* 
vatiog  and  guiding  these  reassured  hearts  vho  had  d^ 
rived  most  improvemeat  from  the  ITiirty  Years'  Wu- 
Pietism,  the  fi-ait  of  their  union,  became  a  trioinph  under 
the  leadership  of  Spener. 

But  who  were  these  persons  who  became  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  saw  that  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  kingdom  of  God  in  6«^ 
many  was  now  scarcely  loss  than  when  Tilly  was  leading 
his  maddened  hordes  throagh  the  fair  fields,  and  orcr  ibc 
ruins  of  those  once  happy  towns  ?  Some  of  the  clergy 
were  the  first  to  indicate  new  life.  They  preached  with 
more  unction,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  immediittf 
demands  of  the  parish,  especially  to  provide  for  tlifl 
orphans  and  widows  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
Certain  ministers  who  had  spent  their  youth  in  tbie 
theological  wrangling,  preached  sermons  which  cnntaio^ 
better  matter  than  redundant  metaphor  and  classical  qncU 
ations.  Miiller  and  Scriver  serve  as  fitting  illustraiioni 
of  the  improvement.  They  avoided  the  extended  ana- 
lytical and  rhetorical  methods  long  in  use,  and  adopted 
the  more  practical  system  of  earnest  appeal  and  exhort- 
ation. 

The  clergy  needed  not  to  wait  long  before  beboliJuiE 
the  fruit  of  their  labours.  For  a  better  spirit  miinifeslM 
itself  also  among  the  lower  classes.  A  singular  inten* 
arose  in  sacred  music.  Kot  only  in  those  venerable  Gotliic 
Cathedrals,  so  long  the  glory  of  the  Roman  CothoEir 
Church,  but  in  the  field  and  the  workshop  there  could  b* 
heard  the  melodies  of  Luther,  Sachs,  and  Paul  Gerhard. 
Young  men  appeared  in  nnmbers,  offering  themselves  u 
candidates  for  the  minisptry.  But  let  it  not  be  supj»os(d 
that  these  encouraging  signs  were  universal.  While  ihc 
eye  of  faith  could  read  the  most  decided  lessons  of  hope, 
the  religious  dearth  was  still  wide-spread.  Nor  wai  it 
unlikely  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  triumph  over  •( 
the  efforts  for  new  life.  AVTion  Spener  rose  to  a  positiin 
of  prominence  and  influence,  he  saw,  as  do  one  eW  wa* 
able  to  see,  the  real  danger  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  anA 
those  affecting  descriptions  which  we  find  among  hi* 
writings,  revealing  the  real  wauts  of  the  latter  half  of  tlx 
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•Arenteeotth  centiiry,  show  how  keenly  his  own  heart  haJ 
beoomo  impreesed  hj  them. 

It  WHS  very  evident  that  the  Lntheran  Church  would 

lHOnire  a  long  period  for  self-purification,  if  indeed  she 

^Hud  achieve  it  at  all,     Qlie  shorter  and  more  effectual 

^^^E  Would  be  to  operate  indimdually  npon  the  popular 

^Hpi.     And  does  not  the  entire  history  of  the  Chnreh 

^^Rjre  that  reform  has  originated  from  no  concerted  action 

of  the  body  needing  reformation ,  but  from  the  solemn  con- 

Tiction  and  persevL-riug  efforts  of  some  single  tnind,  which, 

•wking  first  alone,  has  afterward  won  to  its  assistance 

^^Bw  othere?      Its  work  thon   reacted  upon  the  parent 

^^^^^ixatioo  in  such  way  that  the  latter  became  animated 

^^Knew  power. 

^^Trhe  tmemies  of  Pietism  made  the  same  objection  to  it 
that  ftll  the  opponents  of  reform  have  ever  made  :  "  This 
b  Terv  good  in  itself,  but  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  not 
^^  Ctan.-h  that  is  working  ?     Wo  would  love  to  see  the 
^^^ki  of  troth  advanc^,  and  our  torpid  Church  invigor- 
^^^■vilh  the  old  Heformation-life ;  but  we  would  rather 
^^^Mie  whole  matter  done  in  a  perfectly  systematic  and 
^^Rtimitto  way.     Now  this  Pietism  has  some  good  features 
klKHit  ii,  but  it  acts  in  its  own  name.     We  do  not  like 
ihia  absurd  fancy  of  errietioltf   in   ecclesia ;  but  we  prefer 
the  Church  to  act  as  the  Church,  and  for  its  own  pur- 
poses."     Thus    reasoned    the    enemies    of  Pietism,    who 
ctained  as  heartily  as  any  uf  their  contemporaries  that 
I  Ibqr  were  strict  adherents  of  truth  and  warm  supporters 
■^kniritaal  life.     But  their  rettsoning,  however  baseless, 
^^■U    favour ;    and  the    Church  grndually  came  to  look 
^^^B  Piirtism  not  as  a  handmaid,  but  as  an  adversary. 
^^Hbfc  we  must  linit  learn  what  Pietism  proposed  to  do 
^^Hpe  we  can  appreciate  its  hitjtorical  importance.     I>or- 
^^^H^ldfl,  with  a  Urge  number  of  others,  that  this  new 
^^^Kfixy  watt  a  nece.ssary  stage  iu   the  developaient  of 
^^^MpBtJim, — a  supplement  of  the  Iteformation.   'J'hongh 
^^^^B9'.<Ml  for  two  centuries  by  the  ('hurchista  on  one 
^^^Hpllfl  bjr  the  Uationalists  on  the  other,  it  has  to-day 
PVHBsv  hud  npon  tlie  n'spoc(  of  those  who   know  its 
/  beet  than  at  any  former  period,      What  if  Arnold, 
1  Petenoa  and  his  wife,  did  indulge  in  great  extrava- 
lfi»<f'  ifavr«  tuM  tfw  aiune  oaplwMuMt  Uiii^  oceaired 
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in  the  Church  at  other  times  ?  Yet,  because  not  cl«w«d 
under  any  sectarian  uamo,  there  has  been  but  a  transient 
estimat-e  placed  upon  them,  and  criticism  has  been  mem- 
leas.  Is  not  every  good  institution  subject  to  perversion 
at  any  time  ?  We  believe  Domer  to  be  correct,  and  th»t 
Spener  was  the  veritable  successor  of  Luther  and  Jlelnnc- 
thon.  A  recent  author,  who  has  shown  a  singular  facility 
in  grouping  historical  periodSj  and  discovering  their  greai 
significance,  says ;  "  Pietism  went  back  from  the  colil 
faith  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  to  the  living  faith  of  tl» 
Iteformation.     But  just  because  this  return  was  vital,  luid 

E reduced  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  could  not 
e  termed  a  literal  return.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  only  the  «• 
treme  elaboration  of  an  error,  the  beginning  of  which  w« 
find  as  far  back  as  Ijuther's  time,  and  which  became  more 
and  more  a  power  in  the  Church  through  the  influence  "f 
Melancthon.  It  was  this  :  Mistaking  the  faith  by  whicli 
we  beheve  for  the  faith  which  is  believed.  The  princi[d» 
of  the  Reformation  was  justification  by  faith,  not  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  ami  justification.  In  reply  to  the  tjitholic 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  this  Vi'&s  the  trw 
doctrine  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  mto- 
And  the  great  danger  lay  in  mistaking  faith  itself  for  tbc 
doctrine  of  faith.  Therefore,  in  the  controversies  con- 
cerning justifying  faith,  we  find  tliat  fiuth  gradually  came 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  doctrinal  (isi)etrts  mure 
than  in  connection  with  the  personal,  pnicticat,  und  ei- 
perimcntal  knowledge  of  men.  In  tliia  view  Helism  a 
an  elaboration  of  the  faith  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  ■  .  • 
Without  being  heterodox,  Spener  even  expressed  him- 
self in  the  most  decided  manner  in  favour  of  the  doclrinpt 
of  the  Church.  He  would  make  faith  consist  lees  in  ti« 
dogmatism  of  the  head  than  in  the  motions  of  the  hmt; 
he  would  bring  the  doctrine  awny  from  the  luigry  di«- 

futes  of  the  schools  and  incorporate  it  into  pT&cticnl  lifc- 
Ib  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  Reformers  as  to  Um 
real  signification  of  justifying  faith,  but  these  contraiitf 

which  were  sought  to  he  ret-stablished  he  rejected 

From  Opener's  \-iew  a  new  phase  of  sjnritual  life  Wgisn 
to  pervade  llio  lioart.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  State  <  'hurch 
IumI  been  occuatomcd  to  consider  all  baptized  person*  u 
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licvera  if  only  they  had  been  educated  in  whole- 
doctrines.  There  was  a  general  denial  of  that  living, 
'jus,  self-faith  which  was  vital  in  Luther,  and  hud 
irmed  the  world.  Tlie  land,  because  it  was  fur- 
niahed  wiih  the  gospel  and  the  sacramenta,  was  considered 
nn  eTftDgelical  country.  The  contrast  between  mere 
woridly  and  spiritual  life,  between  the  living  and  dead 
mvmbctrs  of  the  Church,  was  practically  abolished,  though 
there  still  remained  a  theoretical  distinction  between  the 
ri&ible  and  inviBible  Church.  As  to  the  world  outside  of 
of  the  Church,  the  Jews  and  Heathen,  there  was 
ight  whatever.  Men  believed  they  had  done  their 
■y  when  they  had  roundly  combated  the  other 
Churches.     Thus  lived    the    State   Chnrch   iu 

rt  confidence  of  its  own  safety  and  pure  doctrine  at 
time  when  the  nation  was  recovering  from  the  de- 
TBst«tioi)s  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  '  In  the  times  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,'  says  a  Wiirtemborg  pastor  of 
the  past  century,  '  the  greater  portion  of  the  common 
people  trusted  that  they  would  cei-tainly  be  saved  if  they 
believod  correct  doctrines;  if  one  is  neither  a  Roman 
CftthoUc,  nor  a  Calvinist,  and  confesses  his  opposition, 
be  catinol  possibly  miss  heaven ;  holiness  is  not  bo  ne- 
ceWMty  after  all.' "  * 

The  enemies  of  I'ictism  hare  confounded  it  with  Mys- 
ticism. There  are  undoubted  points  in  common,  but 
I'ietivm  wm.-(  aggressive  instead  of  contemplative ;  It  wa-t 

K'cai  rather  than  theoretical.  Both  systems  mado 
'  of  life  essential,  but  Mysticism  could  not  gnanl 
it  ntcDtat  disease,  while  Pietism  enjoyed  a  long  sen- 
t  bealthAil  life.  The  latter  was  far  too  much  eu- 
I  tu  relieving  immediate  and  pressing  wants  to  fall 
ibU>  the  gross  errors  which  mark  almost  the  entire  career 
of  tbo  former.  I^iotism  was  mystical  in  so  far  as  it  made 
parity  of  heart  essential  to  salvution  ;  but  it  was  the  vert' 
Miti|K>de<«  of  Uysiicism  when  organized  and  operatini^ 
gainst  a  languid  and  torpid  Church  with  such  weapons 
as  Spcner   and    his    coadjutors    employed.     Boehmu  and 

>  Aoberin:  Pif  flUllirhe  nfftbarun^,   toI.   i,   pn.  !7S— 2:^1.      Hie 
A  ToUmr  or  tiiii  imprjrtiint  work  lina  brnv  compicttsi,  but  tlie  giftnl 
'         lt>t__ilint.     llis  bouk   must  llifrrTocc  UiLe  ita  pli(}    '     '' 
'  ~*  tapek-w  (r»(ririfQl». 
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Spener  were  world-wide  apart  in  many  respects ;  but 
purity  of  heart  they  were  beautifully  in  unison. 

Pietism  commenced  upon  the  principle  that  the  Chni 
was  corrupt ;  that  the  ministry  were  generally  ^ilty 
gross  neglect;  and  that  the  people  were  cursed  w 
spiritual  death.  It  propoBed  as  a  theological  meMU 
improvement :  I.  That  the  scholastic  theolo^,  wb 
reigned  in  the  academics,  and  was  composed  of  the 
tricate  and  disputal^le  doctrines  and  obscure  and  aaws 
forma  of  expression,  should  be  totally  abolished.  II.  Tl 
polemical  divinity,  which  comprehended  the  controTCT 
subsisting  between  Christians  of  different  commiiiito 
should  be  less  eagerly  studied  and  less  frequently  trmi' 
though  not  entirely  neglected.  III.  That  all  mixture 
philosophy  and  human  science  with  divine  wisdom  \ 
to  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  that  is,  that  pagan  phi 
sophy  and  classical  learning  should  be  kept  distinct  fW 
and  by  no  means  supersede.  Biblical  theology.  But,  1 
That,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  students  who  were 
signed  for  the  ministry  should  be  kept  accustomed  b 
their  early  youth  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  B 
Scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  plain  system  of  theoli 
drawn  from  those  unerring  sources  of  truth.  V,  T 
the  whole  course  of  their  educjition  should  bo  so  dine 
as  to  render  them  useful  in  life,  by  the  practical  w 
of  their  doctrine,  and  the  commanding  iuduL-nce  oftJ 
example.* 

The  founder  of  Pietism,  Philip  Jacob  Spcnpr,  WM 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  man  ot  his  coat 
He  was  only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  close  of  the  Th 
Years'  War,  His  educational  advantages  wore  great, 
after  completing  his  theological  studies  at  8tnabi 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  instruction  of  the  yooD 
liuxtorf,  he  made  Die  customary  tour  of  the  unirctnil 
He  visited  Basle,  Tubingen,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  and  Ly« 
spending  three  years  before  his  return  bome.  Froi 
child  he  was  not^^d  for  his  taciturn,  peaceful,  confLdtDg 
position,  and  when  he  reached  manhood  these  same  qi 
ties  increased  in  strength  and  beauty.  His  studies 
led  him  somewhat  from  the  course  of  theology — at  1 

'  WftUon,  r^ru/yjf.  DicL  Art.  Fntalant  Fitluti, 
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w^it — and  he  became  greatly  fascinate  J 
with  hcmldry.  But  gradually  ho  identified  himself  with 
pastoral  life,  and  into  ita  wants  and  duties  he  entered  with 
ffrCkt  cnthasiasm.  He  was  fcr  a  short  time  public  preacher 
ID  Btrasbnrg,  but  on  removing  from  that  city  he  assumed 
the  aame  office  in  Frankfort- ou- the- Main.  Here  the  tield 
opcnod  fairly  before  him,  and,  confident  of  success,  ho 
MBU  the  work  of  reform. 

The  instruction  of  cliUdren  in  the  doctrines  of  Cbristi- 
ftnity,  as  wc  have  already  said,  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
bocaant  the  pastors  of  the  C'hurcli  had  committed  the  task 
to  leas  oompetout  hands.  Sponer  determined  that  he 
would  assonie  complete  control  of  the  matter  himself,  and, 
if  pocaible,  toach  the  children  during  the  week  without  any 
cooperation.  His  labours  proved  a  great  success,  and  his 
reform  in  catechetical  iustniction,  not  only  in  Frankfort,  but 
tbeooe  into  many  parts  of  Germany,  eventuated  in  one  of 
tbo  chief  triumphs  of  his  life.  But  he  had  further  noticed 
that  iho  inistomary  preaching  was  much  above  the  capacity 
and  ununited  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  He  resolved 
Bpon  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style  of  discourse,  such  as 
(ba  common  mind  could  comprehend.  But,  seeing  that 
Uiia  mui  not  enough,  he  organized  weekly  meetings  of  his 
heorera,  to  which  they  were  cordially  invited.  There  ho 
introdaced  the  themes  of  the  previous  Sabbath,  explained 
mar  difficult  points  that  were  not  fully  understood,  and 
eaLirgi-d  on  llio  plain  themes  of  the  Gospel.  Tlic.-o  meet- 
ing* were  the  Collegia  PietafU,  or  Schools  of  Deeolhn, 
whtcb  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  reproachful  epithet  of 
PieCum.  They  brought  upon  their  founder  much  opposi- 
tioti  and  odJuui,  but  were  destined  to  produce  an  abundant 
hanrest  tbroughont  the  land.  Kpener  entertained  young 
BO)  At  hia  own  house,  and  prepared  them,  by  careful 
nskTDction  and  his  own  godly  exam[ile,  for  great  minis- 
terial UMfuIness.  These,  too,  were  nurtured  in  the  coUet/ia, 
aail  thens  they  learned  how  to  deal  with  the  uneducated 
mind  and  to  m<^ot  the  great  wants  of  the  people.  The 
BMitiiigii  were,  at  the  outset,  scantily  attended,  but  they 
jnercaaed  so  much  in  int«reMt  that,  first  his  own  dwelling. 
Mid  tJteo  his  church,  bocitine  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

In  1675  Bpraier  pabllahed  htH  great  work.  Fid  Denderia. 
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Here  he  laid  dt'wn  his  platform :  That  the  word  of  G 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  popular  heart ;  tliat  Imymt 
when  capable  and  pious,  should  act  aa  preachers,  tli 
becoming  a  valuable  allj  to  the  ministry  ;  that  deep  la 
and  practical  piety  are  a  necessity  to  every  preacher ;  tl 
kindness,  moderation,  and  an  effort  to  convince  should 
observed  towards  thcolo^caJ  opponents  ;  that  great  effa 
should  be  made  to  have  worthy  and  divinely- called  yoo 
men  properly  instructed  for  the  ministry ;  and  tliat 
preachers  should  urge  wpon  the  people  the  importance 
faith  and  its  fruits.  This  book  was  the  fonndatioa 
Spener's  greatest  influence  and  also  of  the  strongest  c 
position  with  which  ho  met.  As  long  as  he  tao^t 
private  he  escaped  all  general  antagonism ;  but  on  f 
publication  of  his  work  he  became  the  mark  of  ea 
formalism,  and  high-churchism. 

After  he  was  invited  to  Dresden  in  1686,  the  s* 
Church  indicated  a  decided  disapprobation  of  his  tDcssni 
He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Elector  by  his  fg 
less  preaching  and  novel  course  of  educating  the  yoDl 
His  teaching  of  the  masses  drew  upon  him  the  charge  " 
"a  court-preacher  was  invited  to  Dresdeu,  but  be 
nothing  but  a  school-teacher  I  "  He  deemed  it  his  dt 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Frederic  of  Brundenbaiv 
make  Berlin  his  residoaco,  where,  in  1705,  he  endra  1 
days,  after  a  Ufe  of  remarkable  usefulness  but  of  tliuui 
strife. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  linger  a  while  in  tlie  beantil 
scenes  which  Spenei-'s  life  affords  us.  Endowed  ivith  t 
most  childUke  nature,  he  was  nevertheless  a  lion  in  canlM 
And  yet  who  will  6nd  any  bitterness  in  his  words  T  wbl 
does  he  wax  angry  against  his  opponent  ?  He  did  i 
shun  controversy,  because  his  mission  demanded  it;  I 
no  man  loved  peace  more  than  Spener.  His  mind  n 
always  calm  ;  and  it  was  his  lifelong  aim  to  "  do  no  sil 
His  enemies, — among  whom  we  must  not  forget  thati 
liitd  a  ^chelwig,  a  Carpzov,  an  Alberti,  and  a  wIm 
Wittenberg  Faculty, — never  denied  his  amiable  dispositia 
and  it  waa  one  of  his  eKpressions  in  late  life  that  "all  t 
attnirks  of  his  enemies  had  uever  afflicted  him  with  hut  0 
sleepless  night."  It  was  his  personal  character  that  n 
'  I  mr  as  his  various  writings  to  infuse  praol 
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pietv  into  the  Church.  He  was  respected  by  the  great  ftud 
gooa  throughout  the  laiid.  Crowned  heads  from  distant 
parts  of  the  ContlneDt  wrote  to  Lim,  asking  his  advice  on 
fjccle*i»stical  questiona.  He  wtw  one  of  those  men  who, 
like  Luther,  Wesley,  and  others,  was  notbhnd  to  the  great 
service  cf  an  extensivo  correspondence.  He  answered  six 
fanudred  and  twenty-two  letters  daring  one  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  there  lay  three  hundred  unanswered 
upon  bis  table.  His  activity  in  composition  knew  no 
bounds.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of 
tlio  Consi-ttory,  and  was  engaged  in  its  sessions  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  nntil  seven  in  the  evening.  But 
fttill  he  found  time,  according  to  Canstein,  to  publi^  seven 
folio  votnraes,  sixty -three  quartos,  seven  octavos,  and  forty- 
six  dnodecimoH ;  besides  very  many  introductions  and 
pr«bcea  to  the  works  of  friends  and  admirers,  and  repnb- 
licatiotis  of  practical  books  suited  to  the  times  and  the 
c»aM>  he  was  serving.  Ait«r  his  death  his  enemies  did  all 
in  tlieir  power  to  cajit  reproach  upon  his  name.  They  even 
nuUigtted  his  moral  character,  which  hod  hitherto  stood 
kbtivo  repriioch.  It  was  a  grave  question  at  the  hostile 
nsivrrsities  whether  the  term  Beatua  Spener  could  bo  need 
if  him.  Professor  Teck,  of  Rostock,  published  a  work  On 
Ik*  ffappiDfss  oflhouc  teho  (He  tti  the  Lord,  in  which  ho  do- 
rided  that  heaven  will  open  it^  gates  sometimes  to  the 
pitrvmoly  impious  who  die  without  any  external  mark  of 
r«p«.*utaur*>,  and  also  to  those  who  die  in  gross  sin  ;  but 
not  to  siifli  a  man  as  Spcner. 

The  University  of  Halle  was  founded  for  the  avowed 
Jjorpone  of  promoting  personal  piety,  Scriptural  knowledge, 
■ad  practical  preaching  throughout  the  land.  It  had 
already  bo'n  a  place  of  instruction,  but  not  of  theological 
truDiDg.  The  theological  faculty  was  composed  of  Franeke, 
Anton,  and  Ilreithaupt.  llieee  men  were  deeply  imbued 
with  tho  forvid  wwl  of  Spener,  and  set  fhemsclvos  to  work 
to  improve  and  continue  what  he  hud  inaugurated,  llie 
fidd  WM  ample,  but  the  task  was  arduous.  While  Opener 
Itred  at  Onndon,  Franeke,  who  taught  at  Loipsic,  enjoyed 
ftbrwfporaonal  intercourse  with  him, and  became  thoroughly 
id  iprith  bis  spirit.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic,  he  com- 
exegeticnl  lectures  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible, 
'*'*■■'"'   «-»—■-  fi-i-^tia  for  such  students  as  ft'* 
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disposed  to  attend  them.      So  greiit  was  the  iacrewe 

atti-ndanco,  both  at  the  lectiirt-s  and  nlso  at  the 

tliat  Francke   was  suspended,  and  Pietism  forbidden. 

was,  therefore,  with  a  wounded  and  injured  spirit  that  I 

availed  himself  of  the  privilege  atfordcd  in  the  c 

learning. 

Francke  was  naturally  an  impulsive  man,  and  his  * 
temperament  led  him  sometimes  into  noiiitended  vag 
An  extravagance  of  his  odcl'  caused  Spener  to  remark,  i 
"  hia  friends  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  his  enomti 
But  he  was  not  more  erroneous  than  most  men  of  tho  a 
type  of  character ;  and  there  is  not  a  real  moral  or  iutd 
luotual  blemish  upon  his   reputation.     His  aim  i 
when  he  commenced  to  toach  at  Halle ;  and  he  proaocaU 
it  with  undivided  assiduity  until  the  close  of  his  uselnl  lil 
The  story  of  hia  conversion  is  beautifnlly  told  in  his  0 
language.     Like  Chalmers,  he  was  a  minister  to  otk 
before  his  own   heart  was  changed.       He  was  nboot  ( 
preach  from  the  words,   "  But  these  are  written  that  1 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Goi 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  nan 
He  says  :    "  My  whole   former  life  came  before  my  t , 
just  as  one  sees  a  whole  city  from  a  lofty  spire.     At  iint 
seemed  as  if  I  could  number  all  my  sins ;  but  soon  tha 
opened  the  great  fountain  of  them — my  own  blind  nnbi  " 
which  had  so  long  deceived  me ;  I  was  territied  with  a 
lost  condition,  and  wondered  if  God  were  murciful  euouj 
to  bloes  me.      I  kneeled  down  and  prayed.     All  doti 
vanished  ;  I  was  assured  in  my  own   heart  of  the  grace 
God  in  Christ.     Now   I  know  him,   not  alone  as  mj 
but  08  my  Father.     All  melancholy  and  unrest  vai 
and  I  was  so  overcome  with  joy,  that  from  the  follaess 
my  heart  I  could  praise  my  Saviour.     With  great  aont 
1  had  kneeled,  but  with  wonderful  ecstacy  I  hod  risen  I 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  whole  previous  life  bad  I 
deep  sleep,  as  if  I  had  only  been  dreaming,  and  now  I 
tlie  first  time  had  waked   up.     1  was  convinced  that  tl 
whole  world,  with  all  its  temporal  joy,  could  not  kindle  i 
Buch  ploasnro  in  my  breast." 

A  few  davs  afterward  be  preached  from  the  same  tt 
OS  before.     Hie  sermon  waa  the  first  real  one  that  be  h 
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Heii(;efortb  his  heart  was  in  the  work  forwkicli 
Dd  had  chosen  him. 

He  pTcncbcd  in  Halle  statedly,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
Itiea  of  thi)  profcssor'a  chair,  ho  was  pastor  of  a  charch. 
19  ministrations  in  the  pulpit  became  extremely  popu- 
r  and  attrsctive.  Naturally  eloquent,  he  won  tlie  mossea 
I  hia  miniatry;  and  by  his  forcible  presentation  of  truth 
i  moulded  them  into  his  own  methods  of  faith  and 
looffht.  Nor  was  he  less  zealoua  or  succoaHful  in  bis 
icotog^cal  lectures.  Re  eommouced  them  in  1698,  by  a 
nrso  OQ  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  concluding 
ith  a  aocoud  one  on  the  Kew  Testament. 

In  1712,  he  published  hia  Jlemitneutieal  Leflurfs,  con- 
■ining  his  comments  on  sections  and  books  of  Scripture, 
•rticalarly  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  In 
at  wtIt  life  he  had  observed  the  dearth  of  lectures  ou 
ka  Sonpturcs ;    and  he    according-ly    applied  himself  to 

Kie  evil.     His  principle  of  instruction  vrere.Jiriit, 
student  bo  converted  before  he  be  trained  for 
try,  otherwise  his  theology  would  be  merely  a 
iloaophy — ^hilosophia  de  rehus  »acrii ;  second,  that 
*  ba  tborodghly  tau^'ht  in  the  Bible,  for  "a  theologian 
bom  in  the  Scriptures."     Hia   Method  of  Theological 
fw^  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  was  tho  means 
nf(foni-n\tin(f  tlie  prevailing  system  of  theological  in- 
«-urtiou  at  the  universities, 

8ut  Francko  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  genera- 
CM  by  his  foundation  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle. 
bii  iiuititution  was  llie  outgrowth  of  his  truly  practio-al 
*d  beneficent  character ;  and  from  his  day  to  tho  pre- 
pM^it  bu  stood  a  monumont  of  hia  strong  faith  and  great 
Its  origin  was  entirely  providential  It  was 
\  cuHtnm  in  Haile  for  tho  poor  to  convene  every 
•  stated  lime,  and  receive  tho  alms  which  had  been 
I  for  their  support,  Francko  saw  their  weekly 
[■A«riB|f«,  and  n'MoIvfd  to  improve  the  occasion  by  re- 
ifpout  tettching.  But  their  children  were  also  ignorant, 
M  there  was  no  hope  that  the  parents  would  be  able  to 
•lacate  them.  So  he  resolved  to  do  something  also  in 
)m  dinction,  and  secured  some  money  for  this  purpose, 
lot  y«t  the  parents  did  not  thus  apply  it ;  wheretipon  he 
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placed  a  box  in  hia  own  dwelling,  that  all  who  visited  kin 
might  contribute.  He  knew  that  then  he  wnold  hare 
the  personal  distTibntion  of  sach  funds.  Doring  thrtv 
months  one  person  deposited  four  thalers  and  Bixt««a 
groschen ;  when  Francke  exclaimed,  "  That  is  a  noble 
thing — something  good  must  be  established — ^with  lliij 
money  I  will  found  a  sohool."  Two  thalers  were  roatf 
lor  twenty-aeven  books ;  but  the  children  brought  hmk 
only  four  out  of  the  whole  number  that  they  had  talus 
home.  New  books  were  bought,  and  henceforth  it  wm 
required  that  they  bo  left  in  the  room.  At  first  Fraucke'i 
own  study  was  the  book  depository  and  school-room ;  but 
in  a  short  time  his  pupils  bo  greatly  increased  that  he 
hired  adjacent  accommodations.  Voluntary  contHbuucou 
came  in  freely;  new  buildings  were  erected  and  leachen 
provided ;  and  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  eni«r- 
prise  had  grown  into  a  mammoth  institution,  L'elebraUd 
throughout  Europe,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  truth  inlo 
all  lands.*  It  became  a  living  proof  that  Pietism  was  nut 
only  able  to  combat  the  religious  errors  of  the  times,  hot 
also  to  grapple  with  the  grave  wants  of  common  life.  U 
not  that  a  good  and  safe  theology,  which,  in  addition  to 
teaching  tnilh,  can  also  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the 
hungry  ?  Fi-ancke's  prayer,  so  often  offered  in  aome  »■ 
eluded  corner  of  the  field  or  the  woods,  was  aneworvd 
even  before  his  departure  from  labour  to  reward;  "  l*»rd, 
give  me  children  as  plenteous  as  the  dew  of  the  morning; 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore ;  as  the  stars  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  number  them  1  " 

The  theological  instruction  of  Francke  and  his  cood* 
jutors  in  the  University  of  Halle  was  veiy  infioentiiL 
During  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  history,  six  thoaasad 
and  thirty-four  theologians  were  trunod  within  its  wbIK 

*  Scliniid,  GfteHieJtU  ieM  Fiflitmut,  pp.  290—393.  Ho»  gToUf  tUi 
movement  was  fxvoured  b;  Providence,  Ria,T  be  seen  from  ibe  n^irt 
prcsEtitirl  to  Kin(t  Frederick  William  1.,  shnrl!;  ancr  Fnnickc's  dcatb?' 
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I.  The  NomnJ  Scliool  with  S3  icbolars   ind  70  l«inlier»;   t.  Ttie 

Bcboolof  the  Orpbui  HoQw.with  SinspecloTB,  SSteaohers,  '"      ' 

ud  10  servanta ;  3.  Tbe  Grnnan  CittMne'  ScbonI,  wirh  1  a 

t«uhen.  173&  bo;»  and  girb;  4.  OnihaD  Qiildrrn,  134,  ■ 

we*iT%;  5.  Number  accommodated  at.  the  tables,  931  stodents,  360D  |Nat 

ehildivn ;  B.  Fumitarp,  Apolbe^Arj.  Pookct«re,  enplojing  53  p 

liutitulioQ  Cor  womcii  unable  to  work. 
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Bot  to  speak  of  the  mnltitudeB  who  received  n  thorongh 
acadAmic  and  religious  instruction  in  tlie  Orptian  House. 
^1m  Orient*!  Theological  College,  eBtabliisbed  in  connec- 
tioB  wiUi  tie  Uuiveniity,  promoted  the  study  of  Biblical 
baffiugci,  and  originatod  the  first  critical  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Giblii.  Moreover,  it  founded  missiouH  to  the 
J«WB  and  Huhauinedans.  From  Hallo  streams  of  the 
life  Sowed  oat  until  there  were  traces  of  reawaken* 
tug  tbroaghoat  Europe,  First,  the  larger  cities  gave 
.  of  rtftaming  faith ;  and  the  universities  which  were 
bitter  aguinat  Spener  were  influenced  by  the  power 
of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  successors.  Switzer- 
bod  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  adopt  Pietism.  Zii- 
rkb,  Bute,  Berne',  and  all  the  Inrger  towns  received  it 
with  giadneaa.  It  penetrated  as  far  east  as  tho  provinces 
bonleriitg  on  tho  Bidtic  Svix,  and  as  far  north  as  I)cnmark, 
Nonray,  md  Sweden.  Many  of  tho  Continental  courts 
walootBeil  it,  and  Orphan  Honses,  alter  the  model  of 
TnmAe't,  bocainc  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  Reformed 
Church  wiM  influenced  nnd  impelled  by  it,  and  even  Eng- 
liad  aiul  the  Netherlands  indicated  a  strong  sympathy 
far  iti  pntcticB]  and  evangelical  features.  No  higher  tri- 
*  '  Ml  bo  paid  it  than  that  of  Tholack,  who  avers, 
tli«  Pri)t«»tant  ('hiirch  of  Germany  has  never  pos- 
•o  many  zealous  Christian  ministers  and  laymen 
m  in  tbe  finct  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

Tliere  are  two  nameit  intimately  connected  with  Pietism 
ta  tU  better  days,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
ower.  Arnold,  the  historian  of  Pietism,  and  Thomasius, 
Ike  eniDent  jnrist.  They  were  both  alike  dangerous  to 
tW  *rry  caaoe  (bey  sought  to  befriend.  Tho  furmer,  in 
hi»  Bi^tiry  of  Churthe*  atiti  J/erettei,  took  such  decided 
ffTognd  i^*ainst  tho  casting  Church  ByHt«m  that  he  was 
niHy  charged  with  b<-ing  a  Hepamttst.  He  attached  but 
hale  ijii|K>rtance  to  dogmatics,  cjeapjsed  orthodoxy,  and 
iBTdgbnl  againHt  tho  Church  as  if  she  wore  tho  veriest 
pvt  ra  the  land.  VVhili'  a  student  at  Wittenberg  ho  np- 
r-i.-t  luiii-.lf  1.1  the  study  of  Mysticism,  and  now  claimitd 
■  p'lration  with  Pietism  was  the  only  salvation 
Ho  bold  that  great  sins  had  existed  in 
<  vt.T  since  the  days  of  tho  Apostles,  tho  first 
wotory  twtng  tko  only  period  when  it  enjoyed  compars- 
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tiro  purity.  Thomasiua,  very  naturally,  held  Aroold  ia 
Ligh  esteem,  and  laude-d  his  servicea  in  the  foUowiKg 
language :  "  Ho  is  the  oEily  man,  or  at  lEtast  the  ftnt,  wit 
has  avoided  the  follies  into  whicli  others  have  fallen,  n^ 
discovered  and  fully  exposed  the  errors  which  have  bo 
especially  committed  by  the  EngUshman  Cave;  hehoami 
tained  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  life  ud 
conduct,  Iiad  begun  to  fall  into  decay  immediately  ■*~ 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  still  more  after  tlio  dc 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  this  degeneracy  had  enanDHidf 
iBcreased  since  the  age  of  Constantine  the  QreaL"* 
Thomasiua,  though  not  personally  connected  vrtUt  V  ' 
ism,  gave  it  all  his  influence.  He  was  Director  of  U 
University  of  Halle,  and  defended  the  Pietists  from  t 
etandpoint  of  statesmanship.  He  believed  Pietjfiin  t 
only  means  of  uprooting  the  long-existing  corraptiou  d 
education,  society,  and  religion.  He  oppoSL-d  the  u 
of  teaching  and  lectuiing  in  Latin,  warmly  advoc«tii 
the  USB  of  French,  and  subsetjuently  of  German.  I 
wished  to   cultivate   the   German   spirit,  and  spared  I 

Ekins  to  aCGOmphsh  his  purpose.     While  yet  a  teacher  d 
eipzig,  he  annoimced  a  course   of  lectures  to  be  J  " 
vered  in  the   German  language.     Ilie  outcry  was  gi 
BKttinst  him ;  but  he  persevered,  and  henceforth  dolin 
all  his  lectures  in  his  mother  tongue.      Since  his  t 
the  use  of  Latin,  as  a  colloquial,  has  gradually  c 
and  at  the  present  day  the  German  is  the  chiof  L 
employed  at  the    oniversities.     lliomasiuB  was  abo  I 
first  to  combat  the  system  of  prosecutions  for  witc 
and  the  application  of  torture  in  criminal  trials.     H»  n 
a  thorough  and  indefatigable  reformer.     His  naiiui 
a  tower  of  strength  in  his  generation ;  and  he  loJt  a  vi 
impress  upon  the  German  mind  of  the  eighteenth  c«lltl  ,^^ 
He  published  many  works,  some  of  which  were  dtreoM 
against  the  ministry  because  of  their  neglect  of  dnty. 

A  new  generation  of  professors  arose  in  Halle.  C. 
Micbaelis,  the  younger  Frnncke,  Freilinghaasen,  tbo  dJ 
Knapp,  Callenberg,  and  Baumgarten,  took  ths  pUoa 
their  more  vigorous  predecessors.  It  is  deploraUft  ' 
see  bow  Pietism   now  began  to  lose  its  first  power  I 

•  Scliiiud,  Getrkiclie  dft  FielUmtii:,  pp.  475-4$ft> 
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RHRftt  spirit.  The  persistent  inqniry  into  Scriptural 
Lratli  passed  over  into  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  under- 
«tavdiji(r.  RelianL-e  waa  placed  on  tho  convictions  more 
tbiui  on  tho  fruits  of  study.  Spener  had  blended  the 
emotioDS  of  the  mind  and  heart,  reason  and  fdth,  har- 
nonkinvlv ;  but  the  latter  Pictigts  cast  o9'  the  former 
and  blindly  followed  the  latter.  Hence  they  soon  found 
tliemsvlvc-s  indnlgiDg  in  snperBtition,  and  repeating  many 
of  tJ«)  errors  of  aomo  of  the  moat  deluded  Mystics.  Science 
^nka  frowned  upon,  because  of  its  supposed  conflict  with 
tho  lett«r  of  Scripture.  The  language  of  Spenor  and 
l-'nuiclce,  which  was  full  of  practical  earnestness,  came 
into  disuse.  Definitions  became  loose  and  vague,  'ilie  I 
CoHeffioy  which  had  done  so  much  good,  now  grew  forma],  ' 
cold,  and  disputatious.  The  missions,  which  had  begun 
xvty  anspiciuusly,  dwindled  from  want  of  means  and  men. 
Exlemal  life  became  pharisaical.  Great  weight  was  at- 
tached to  long  prayers.  A  Duke  of  Coburg  required  the 
nuubm  of  si'toola  to  utter  a  long  prayer  in  his  presence, 
mm  tt  test  of  fitnera  for  adcancement.  Pietism  grow  mys- 
tickl,  Mcetic,  and  superatitioiis.  Some  of  its  advocates 
aad  vutnrics  made  great  pretensions  to  holiness  and  un- 
twual  gilV-H.  This  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  system 
into  ciiim-pulfi  in  ct^rtain  quarters,  though  tho  good  in- 
fioencf^  that  it  ha<l  exerted  stilt  existed  and  increased. 
It  miffht  disappear,  but  the  good  achieved  by  it  would 
live  hAvt  it.  But  a  strong  etfort  was  made  by  Frederio 
William  I.  to  maintain  its  prominence  and  weight.  From 
172^  to  17^(3,  he  continued  his  edict  that  no  Lutheran 
tbonlof^nn  Hhunlrl  be  appointed  in  a  Prussian  pulpit  who 
b«d  Dot  Htu<lied  ut  least  two  years  in  Halle,  and  received 
from  the  faculty  a  testimonial  of  his  stale  of  grace.  But 
when  bo  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  II.,  commonly  colled 
Froflerie  the  tinsit,  that  university  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
Toyal  patronage,  and  Halle,  instead  of  being  the  school  of 
jn«ctica]  piety  and  Scriptural  study,  degenerated  into  a 
BC-tDinarT  of  Ration nlii^m. 

It  WBH  charged  against  the  Pietists  that  they  wrote  bnt 
litUe.     Writing  was  not  their  mission.     It  was  theirs  to 
met,  to  refonn  the  pmctienl  bfe  and  faith  of  the  poople,  not 
to  wwtte  all  their  strength  in  a  war  of  bonks,     lliey  wrote    ■ 
they  needed  to  cany  out  their  lofty  um }   and  this 
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was,  perhaps,  sufficient.  They  did  W'k  profundilr  of 
thought ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  tlieir  wurk  wm 
restorative,  not  initial.  Pietism,  though  it  ceasMl  iu 
nggresBive  power  after  Francke  and  Thomasins,  was  do»- 
tined  to  exert  a  reproductive  power  long  aUterward*. 
From  their  day  to  tho  present,  whenever  there  has  ansen 
a  groat  religious  want,  the  heart  of  the  people  lias  been 
directed  towards  this  same  agency  as  a  ground  of  hojw. 
Whatever  be  said  against  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ii 
has  succeeded  in  finding  a  safe  lodgment  in  the  aflvctiotu 
of  the  evangchcal  portion  of  the  German  Church, 

Witness  Ben  gel,  who  was  a  Pietist  of  the  Spener  school 
He  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  spread  of  practical  inilli 
and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Kahnis  sari  ct 
him  :  "  We  might  indeed  call  conscientiousness  the  funds- 
mental  virtue  of  Bengel.  Whatever  he  utters,  b«  it  n 
science  or  life,  ia  more  mature,  more  weil-weighed,  more 
pithy,  more  consecrated  than  most  of  what  his  verbose  wt 
has  uttered.  In  the  great  he  saw  the  little,  in  the  litnt 
the  great."  In  the  prcseut  centuiy  the  Church  liaa  liad 
lecourse  to  Pietism  as  its  only  relief  from  a  dovaslatb; 
Kationalism.  Not  the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  Francko,  *' 
acknowledge,  but  the  same  general  current  belonging  w 
both.  Its  organ  was  the  Evangelkal  Church  Gazftte,  n 
1827,  and  among  the  celebrities  who  attached  thcmsrjTr* 
to  it  we  find  the  names  of  Heinroth,  von  Meyer,  Schubeit, 
von  Ranmev,  StcSens,  Schnorr,  and  Olivier. 

Pietism  lacked  a  homogeneous  race  of  teachers.     Hew 
lay  the  secret  of  its  overthrow.     Had  the  foundcra  beco 
succeeded  by  men  of  much  tho  same  spirit,  and  equally 
strong  intellect,  its  existence  wonid  have  been  guaranteed, 
oe  far  as  anything  religious   can  bo  promi.sed  in  u  i     itun 
where  there  is  a  state  Church  to  control   the   ii;!  • 
conscience.      Tho   great  mistake  of  Lutheraui;-!!,  ■ 
failing  to  adopt  it  aa  its  child.     The  ecepHcal  gorTi.    ■  ! 
soon  afterward  took  root,  gave  evidence  that  it  cmi   !  |  : 
itit  overthrow  for  a  time,  at  least ;  but  the  evils  rii  U  ■■' 
alism  were  partially  anticipated  by  the  practical  ti  u     i^i.- 
of  the  Pietists.     Eationnlism  in  Germany,  without   1:1   i- 
as    its    forerunner,    would  have  been  fatal  for  ciiiii:-' 
But  the  relation  of  these  tendencies,  ao  plainly  eciii  ;;i  t :, 
nxilesinstical  history  of  Germany,  is  one  of  long  sUiud^i.^- 
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Fram  tbp  tUyv  of  Nco-Ptfttontsm  to  the  present  the;  have 
,  tlu>  good  to  balance  the  evil.  Faith  to  limit  Reason. 
a**o  been  called  by  different  namea  ;  but  Christianity 
I  bttV  afibrd  to  do  without  it  or  its  equivalent,  in  the 
Kad  the  Chnrch  of  the  Puture  will  stiil  cling-  as 
*ly  and  fondly  to  it  or  to  its  represontativo. 


CHAPTER  rV. 


nrtTALOf  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPKCCUITIONS  IK  THE   8EVENTEEKTH 

cnrrvBT. — discaktks  uii>  bfihoza  :  tbeib  influence  on 

Germanr  we  tnm  toward  other  parts  of  the  Con- 

Thc  philosophical  specntations  that  had  agitated 

irJd   during    the    middle   ages    had  now 

a  C[uieHceut  forrn,  and  given  itloce  to  the  conflicta 

<U  those  denoniinationH  wliicU  had  arisen  after  Pro- 

m  hiul  brcomu  a  faot.     It  was  proper  enough  that 

of  diKtiaction  should  be  drawn  between  Roman 

mm   and    Protvstjuitiain    on    the    one    hand,    and 

Ibe  aereral  Frotcstant  aocts  on  the  other.     There 

necMuitf,  in  order  to  preserve  the  organic  fonn  of 

Uuit    tho    rarioua  branches    of  the  Church  should 

bnb  sereral   coiift-sitiuns  of  faith,    and,   at  the 

MM*  tiine,  repel  each  other's  u8!iaull«. 

Dvio^  tkia  Dvcmsarily  protracted  period  philoso)iliioid 
ifWilBfitiii  wu  in  tliu  background,  lliere  was,  indeed, 
•»  room  for  it  as  yet.  Ilul  in  due  time, — afler  the  Luther- 
an aod  Itufonnvrs  iu  Gtirniany,  and  the  Calvinista  and 
Arvmiaiu  in  Holland,  had  fought  their  most  deeisive 
haltlMi, — j>hilo»4>phv  tK'gnii  to  emerge  from  its  inactivity. 
It  BOW  roinaiueo  to  be  Mcitn  how  philosophy  would  be 
»fl«-  the  establishment  of  l*roteBtantism.  The 
uf  Scholosticiom  and  Aristotelianixm,  that  had 
fi&Mi  the  ItMTture- rooms  uf  Fruni^e  with  the  din  of  warfaro 
fcr  centnrica,  were  aoon  to  receive  their  death-warrant. 
Vat  what  waa  to  take  their  place  f     Which  one  uf  the  old 
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heathen  systems  would  Protcstantiam  be  likely  to  adofil' 
or  would  the  Protestant  sects  take  diflerent  ont-s  UDdef 
their  protection,  and  revive  the  old  controversies  ?  TV 
moat  Hangaine  and  devoat  Protestants  probably  especud 
far  too  much  from  Protestantism.  Most  likely  they  thought 
that  any  of  the  new  confessions  could  destroy  an  opponng 
system  of  philosophy  with  a  few  skilful  blows;  or  if  the* 
did  not  think  destruction  very  desirable,  they  were  of  tlie 
opinion  that  any  Protestant  confession  could  hoM  eithw  </ 
the  old  8j-st«ms  of  philosophy  in  harmless  control. 

But  an  unanticipated  crisis  occurred.  There  was  t 
Protestantism  in  philosophy,  as  there  had  been  in  religion. 
The  old  isaues,  which  Luther  and  Calvin  tiad  pre«eiite(l, 
were  amplified  ;  and  the  prevailing  systems  of  philosopbj 
were  as  fundamentally  shocked  by  Protestant  phitoaophm. 
as  Romanism  had  been  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  WH- 
tenberg  and  Geneva,*  Aristotle  suffered  a  worse  Jrfatt 
than  IjCO  X.  But  there  was  this  important  divergence  ia 
these  two  Protestant  forms:  Iteligious  Protestantism  hid 
its  origin  in  faith,  and  was  based  on  the  Scriptures  :  wlolr 
Philosophical  Protestantism  had  its  origin  in  dt>abt,  ami 
in  the  absolute  repudiation  of  the  Scriptarea  as  a  rale  M 
faith. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe 
that  they  were  called,  by  force  of  sheer  necessity,  from 
longer  combating  each  other,  in  order  to  join  in  cummm 
defence.  And  we  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  dis- 
cipline which  Protestant  faith  has  passed  throngh — howrrer 
sovere  it  may  have  been — was  a  necessity  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  new  philosophy  soon  divided  into  two  fandamentnl 
departments. — empiricism  and  idealism;  the  fi^rnM  r 
.   ducted  by   Bacon,  the   latter  by  Descartes.     T!j 
separately  developed,   and  retained  in  clear  di-r 
until  Kant  came.     He  transformed  the   old  mL:.i.<d:>  >. 
))hiIosophical    specolation,    incorporating    with    iheui   liii    : 
own  original  views, 

Ren^  Descartes  was  bom  at  La  Haye,  France,  in  IJiStt  ' 
TTo  was  an  ardent  student  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  LaFUebt.  j 
where  his  mind  became   inflamed  with  a  nassiau  to  miirtt* 
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B  circle  of  Icnowledge.  He  ^rew  dissatisfied  with  all 
Ibe  prevailing  ajstenis  of  philosophy;  and  resolving  to 
create  a  new  one,  from  which  he  confidently  expectL-d 
^oagoific^nt  resnlts,  he  went  to  Holland  in  1(j20]  for  iho 
tmrpose  of  there  finding  greater  personal  freedom  and  more 
leimire  thau  could  be  enjoyed  in  France.  He  passed 
twenty  Tuars  of  the  most  active  period  of  hia  life  in  Hol- 
load,  where  be  had  the,  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  most 
mbosetl  luid  most  landed  men  of  his  century.  In  1649,  he 
•(-cepted  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  to 
Tisit  Stockholm,  where  he  died  in  1650.* 

DiMCKTtcs  was  one  of  the  frankest  and  clearest  of  all 
|>btlo»uphera.  He  remained  true  to  hia  first  purpose  of 
erecfto]?  an  original  system  ;  and  having  laid  his  ground- 
work, no  made  no  secret  of  its  sceptical  character.  Ho 
nadv  dfiuht  the  kernel  of  his  system,  and  held  that  the 

frinciple  of  doubt  was  the  only  safe  way  to  true  knowledge. 
t  was  singularly  inconsistent  with  this  view,  that  he 
farther  claimed  philosophy  to  bo  a  demonstrable  science. 
iHe  diticardi^d  all  Scriptural  snpport  for  his  opinions,  and 
*  "irred  that  a  knowledge  of  being  must  rest  upon  a  know- 
fc  of  consciousness  of  being :  Cogito,  ergo  mm.  This 
mst  be  regarded  ns  certain,  and  from  such  an 
!  would  resolve  other  t-ertitudes.  The  soul's 
(  consisted  in  thought ;  but  the  soul  is  imperfect 
mi  infinite,  and  therefore  it  cannot  think  on  all  themes 
■with  fqasl  distinctness.  Accordingly,  our  ideas  are  of 
tt«ned  rbarsoter,  some  being  partially  innate,  some  par- 
tially  aruiured,  and  some  partially  self- originated. 

Oor  ioM  of  tJod  is  chiefly  innate,  according  to  Descartes, 
It  euuld  cnme  from  no  other  sonrce  than  the  absoluti) 
Perfect  Being  who  created  us ;  for  how  could  finite  beings 
foriD  a  conception  of  an  infinite  substance,  or  of  infinite 
.tUtribntrs,  unless  the  Infinite  had  given  the  idea  himself  f 
'Oor  lu'jct  step  is,  to  examine  the  way  in  which  our  idea 
\ot  Ood  has  come  from  God.  It  could  not  have  come 
fthroBgfa  the  flenses,  for  ideas  through  them  arise  only  by 
""  '  ibv  eslornal  organs  of  sense ;    neither  have  we 

.  neither  add  to  it  nor  diminish  it. 
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Hence  Go3  must  have  gn'ven  it ;  snil  our  firet  great  prtrl 
for  the  being  of  God  is  tlie  fatt  ihnt  we  find  tbe  idwi  of  % 
God  within  us,  iind  that  God  nlone  is  the  caafte  of  iti 
being.  Further,  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  infiTTpd  frnin 
our  own  imperfection,  and  especially  from  u  knowledge 
of  onr  wwTi  imperfection.  But  the  highest  and  plnine't 
proof  of  a  Gnd  is  that  whioh  is  gained  from  the  e^iii-f  ]i":  ■:' 
of  a  God.  The  mind  aiiiglea  out  its  chief  idea,  th:ii  'i  i!  ■ 
■most  perfect  being,  and  perceives  that  this  has  i.i  •  ■  >.  . 
the  possibibty  of  existence,  but  that  it  possesses  m  !  --  ■ 
existence  in  itself.  No  other  idea,  which  the  njim!  h.'.- 
within  itself,  contains  aecessary  existence;  hu!  iVom  rl' 
idea  of  the  highest  being,  existence  cannot  be  Pt■(1l^Jt.o 
without  contradiction.  Our  prejudices  alone  kcvp  ne  It^a 
soring  this. 

Having  learned  the  exiettTice  of  God,  all  now  becDowt 
plain.  Before  attaioiug-  this,  all  was  in  dunbt;  Imt  aoV 
all  is  easy.  Our  knowledge  of  God  being  indisputaUf 
clear,  all  other  knowledge  must  be  equally  decided. 

Descartes  defined  substance,  as  that  which  so  exiata  tliat 
it  needs  nothing  else  fur  its  existence.  In  this  higluHi 
sense  God  is  the  only  substance.  God,  as  the  inBnitti  nb- 
stance,  has  his  ground  in  himself,  is  the  cause  of  himafU 
The  two  created  substances,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  thralriaf 
and  corporeal  substance — mind  and  matter — are  Kuch  obIt 
in  the  broader  Bense  of  the  word.  Each  of  these  has  U 
attribute  which  constitutes  its  nature  and  esECTice.  t^ 
attribute  of  mutter  ia  exisLenco;  that  of  mind,  thim^l. 
Mind  find  body  are  wholly  distinct,  and  have  nothing  ii 
common.  From  this  diinlistic  relation  between  mind  ami 
matter  there  follows  a  dimlistic  relation  betwwn  rouI  n-i-l 
body.*  We  can  diatingLiish  bet neen  soul  and  l>-'i'  -i 
by  deducing  the  substance  from  the  knowledge  n 
have  of  its  attributes;  "  Becaose,"  twys  Desciirtis,  ■  i  .  ■ 
our  coinmou  notions  is,  that  nothing  cannot  h:i-. .1  »e( 
attributes,  properties,  or  ({ualtties;  therefore,  whin  wv 
meot  any  one,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  lii'  is  tb- 
attribute  of  some  substance,  and  that  this  suhstmm  , 
exists." 

Descartes  concedes  the  free-will  of  man,     TUe  utalk^ 

•  $,c\ivrg\et\nUtorf<f  nihtop':y.    Tnnslntrd  bj  Sccljr-  pp.  ITJ-l" 


•ttdkig  extends  only  to  those  few  objects  which  are  pre- 
mteil  to  it,  and  its  knowledge  is  always  very  limited;  on 
i©  contrary,  the  will  may  ap])car  in  some  sense  infinite, 
>cau8D  Yfc  perceive  nothing  which  can  be  the  object  of 
ly  other  will,  even  of  that  immense  one  which  is  in  God, 
1  vhich  ours  may  not  extend  also.*  If  any  one  wish  to 
low  the  proof  of  tlio  freedom  of  the  will,  Descartes 
tswcrs  "that  the  liberty  of  our  will  is  known  without 
■oof,  by  ihe  sole  experience  that  we  have  of  it."  The 
itU  ofuiaii  is  endowed  with  a  natural  immortality;  for  its 
ktnre  is  to  think,  and  if  to  think  onco,  then  always. 
BMdes,  the  soni  has  no  natural  affinity  for  the  body.  But 
M  ttatuni  itnmortality-is  not  abRolulely  necessary,  for  its 
tore,  Kke  eTerything  else,  depends  upon  the  inscnitable 
ill  of  God.t  Therefore,  Descartes'  belief  in  man's  im- 
ortaltty  was  defective.  In  writing  to  the  Hrincess 
lisabotfa,  he  says,  "  As  for  the  state  of  the  soul  nfter  this 
fe,  I  have  much  less  acquaintance  with  it  than  Digby ;  for, 
ittilif^  aside  what  faith  teaches  us,  I  confess  that  on  the 
oting  of  natunil  reiiaon  alone,  wo  may  make  many  con- 
Btnre*  in  our  own  favour,  and  entertain  heaiid/ul  hoprn, 

"nie  philosophical  system  of  Descartes,  elaboratod  with 
itfb  auo  and  general  fidehty  to  his  Grst  principles, 
Hg^iainmiltoas  power  over  the  European  mind.  He 
^Hb  dead  but  si^^teen  years,  when  his  remains  were 
^^K^  from  Stockholm,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
^^Bb  France,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Go- 
PV9v»dit  Mont,  amid  solemn  ceremonies,  and  the  pro - 
nnd  Korrow  of  nearly  the  whole  of  France.  Often  the 
dpit  and  the  press  wore  alike  loud  in  his  praise.  His 
Snence  became  very  nerceptiblo  upon  current  literature, 
id  be  WOK  likely  to  be  installed  as  the  possessor  of  a 
kble  and  permanent  throne.  His  school  increased  iu 
tmben,  and  gatnud  power  in  the  Netherlands  and  Franco, 
lOOtrh  tntvrdictions  were  directed  against  it  in  Hot- 
nd  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  16i>li,  and  in  Italy  iu 
i68.  Its  proj^s  was  not  so  ffreat  in  England,  Italy. 
id  Gcnaaof,  thoagh  it  produced  important  elTucts  on  all 
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departments    of    moral    pliilosophy,    logic,    metaplifi 
morals,*  and  theology  .f 

Carteaianism  was  opposed  abroad  by  hucIi  men  i 
Hobbes,  Gasscndi,  and  Huet;  and  at  liome  by  Yoetinc, 
Scbook,  and  others.  It  was  pronounced  unmitigated 
scepticism  by  some  of  the  best  acholara  in  Oormsny,  aid 
vigoroufi  and  sncceasfiil  efforts  were  made  in  Tiibingen, 
Jena,  Altdorf,  and  Leipzig,  to  prevent  ita  successful  prvpa- 
gution  in  the  youthful  mind  of  Germany.  Bnt  the  confiirt 
between  its  friends  and  enemies  was  waged  with  no  littls 
acrimony,  and  for  some  time  tho  issue  seemed  donbtfoL 
Finally,  from  imexpected  causes,  Descartes'  system  gm 
evidence  of  decline,  and  when  once  it  had  conununoed  to 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  it  relaxed  WJ 
rapidly.  The  reasons  for  its  unanticipated  dethroncniMt 
were :  the  growth  and  supremacy  of  Locke's  aensatioBftl 
system,  the  proved  inability  to  solve  many  questions  dut 
it  attempted,  and  finally,  Newton's  diHcovoriefi,  and  tlw 
progress  of  natural  sciences,  which,  by  disproving  bti 
scientific  theories,  destroj-ed  public  confidence  in  tkf 
remaioiug  portions  of  his  system.  An  attemjit  has  n>ceDt)T 
been  made  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  by  Geofge 
Hermes,  to  elevate,  tho  Gartosiun  system  once  mor«  to 
inBuenee.  But  in  consequence  of  a  Papal  bull,  wliicb  Vii 
levelled  against  it  and  all  such  efforts,  in  1836,  the  mo»- 
ment  wa«  frustrated. 

The  philosophy  of  I>escarte3  was  adopted  by  Ual»> 
branche  and  Spinoza;  the  former  supplying  some  of  itt 
defects  and  giving  it  new  applications  ;  the  latter  applytac 
it  to  Scriptural  criticiam,  and  carrj-ing  the  donbt,  wiili 
which  Descartes  began,  into  the  whole  domain  of  the- 
ology. 

Baruch,  or  Benedict,  Spinoza,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam, 
1632,  and  died  at  the  Hague,  IG77.  His  father  wm  • 
Portuguese  Jewish  merchant,  who  had  beon  driven  fro« 
his  native  land  by  persecution,  and  had  laken  refuge  in 
Holland.  The  son  exhibited  n-markable  talents  nt  a  rvj 
early  age,  and  was  so  ardent  and  succussfiil  in  his  study  of 
Jewish  theology  that  ho  attracted  the  admiratioQ  <^  liht 

■  rjrl  Je  Firr«  Hmmx.  Puis.  1'MI3.  In  Lat,  Eliica  GtrUtia»t,  m> 
4n  finuBiatr^  cinndL     llMt,  177G. 
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Jewisli  school  in  AnD^terdam,  and  also  of  tho 
torteira,  who  instructed  him  in  the  Talmud 
But  SpinozK,  hoy  as  he  was,  of  only  fifteen 
^  _  raa  suspected  of  h«reey.  He  was  sumtnoned 
thp  judges,  who  were  satisfied  of  his  defection  from 
the  .(fvrisU  fiiith.  The  synagogue  offered  him  one  thousand 
llurin!!  annually  if  he  would  be  silent,  and  occasionally 
attend  their  religious  ceremonies.  But  he  indignantly 
n^faecd  the  l»id.  He  was  afterwards  excommunicated 
l>«rorr>  a  v:u)t  ussembly,  a  step  which  he  had  anticipated  by 
twing  from  the  synagogue.  He  was  exiled  from 
,  and  aft«r  living  in  an  unsettled  condition  for 
he  finally  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his 
I,  and  resided  at  the  Hague, 
was  now  alone  with  the  thoughts  which  ever 
his  mind.  He  lived  in  perfect  retirement ;  his 
early  friends,  and  ufttioual  faith,  having  been 
iced.  He  was  never  married,  According  to  the 
nqnutition  of  the  Talmud,  which  enjoins  all  scholars  to 
loam  Brdue  mechanical  art,  kSpinoza  chose  that  of  polish- 
inr  piasfiCd  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  other  inatru- 
It  was  by  this'  humble  means  that  ho  supported 
and  repeatedly  refused  offers  of  large  sums  of 
His  mituner  of  life  was  ascetically  simple.  He 
in  an  humble  family,  and  furnished  his  own  meals, 
Frntn  accounts  funnd  among  his  papers,  it  appears  that 
be  lived  a  whole  day  on  milk-soup  made  with  butter, 
DOstmg  three  sous,  li'f^ether  with  a  pot  of  beer  for  a  son 
atul  a  naif.  Ue  vas  tnin,  delicate,  and  consumptive  from 
Itia  roath.  Colerus  thus  describes  his  person :  "  He  was 
a  nuu)  of  midclle  height ;  he  had  well-proportioned  fea- 
tDRw,  hia  skin  darkish,  his  haic  cnrled  and  black,  so  that 
by  his  mien  ono  easily  recognised  him  as  a  descendant 
of  the  r«irtugao»u  Jews.  For  bis  dress,  he  took  very 
IKtle  lit^i  lu  it,  uiying  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  sense 
to  give  a  valuable  wrapper  to  things  of  nought,  or  of  little 
ralae."  Hi)  never  troubled  any  one  about  the  hunse,  but 
(ravkliraya  very  attentive  and  sympathetic  to  any  member 
who  might  be  sick.  One  day,  when  his  landlady  asked 
him  if  hi!  thought  she  could  be  saved  in  that  religion  which 
bIio  profca»ed,  ho  replied;  "Your  religion  is  good,  you 
0tmA  WW  »edE-  any  oBber,  nor  doubt  that  yon  can  be 
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Bared  in  it,  provided  that,  white  you  cling  to  piety, ; 
lead  at  the  same  time  a  tranquil  and  peacettble  life." 

Let  us  turn  from  the  emaciated  boarder  in  the  boo 
of  Van  der  Spyck,  on  the  PaveHoengracht,  at  the  1 
to  the  thinker  and  philotaopher  j  from  Spinor^  the  u 
possessing'  recluse,  smoking  his  occasional  pipe  of  tohaoi 
and  laughing  aloud  over  the  mortal  combat-s  between  ll 
spiders  and  flies  that  he  hod  long  sought  and  carefd 
marshalled  in  battle-array,  to  Spinoza  the  laborions  antli 
the  real  founder  of  the  whole  Rationalistic  echem^  ■ 
the  parent  of  the  multiform  Pantheism  of  oar  day,  S 
DOza'B  first  work  was  a  systematic  exposition  of  th»  0 
tesian  philosophy;  and  the  germ  of  his  Sthwa,  the  g 
work  of  his  life,  may  be  found  iu  the  appendix. 
second  work,  Traclafiia  Tticoiogico-roliticus,  was  pnblid 
anonymously  in  1670.  While  it  treats  of  the  relation 
Chnnh  aud  State  in  agencral  sense, it  discusses  theviK 
subject  of  biblical  criticism,  and  contains  severe  ftttMJ 
npon  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  It  ia  written  i> 
clear,  concise,  and  flowing  style ;  is  full  of  burning  fl 
thusinsm,  but  without  the  luxuriance  that  one  might  i 
pect  with  so  much  ardour;  abounds  in  the  mont  iitadil 
and  therefore  most  dangerous,  opinions  on  exegeais,  t 
denccs,  and  dogmatic  theology;  and  is  the  real  text  fi 
which  nearly  every  school  of  sceptical  thinkers  has  b 
preaching  for  nearly  two  centuries,  Spiuoaa  contenda, 
this  work,  for  the  liberation  of  opinion  as  absolatoly  i 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  State ;  and  thia  K 
evidently  the  political  object  of  the  work.  Bat  hu  n 
purpose  was  rather  theological  than  political.  Be  hi 
that  doctrines  are  distinct  from  religion.  H«ligion  ut 
doctrine,  nor  worship,  but  the  love  of  God  and  our  M 
gion.  'rhe  expression  of  real  religion  is  piety  and  obM 
ence.  Doctrines  belong  solely  to  philosophy.  In  ] 
uf  these  positions,  look  at  the  Bible.  Is  not  a  fact,  wU 
la  there  mentioned,  one  thing,  and  the  colouring  it  f{fi 
from  the  historian  quite  another?  Is  not  thi*  Pentatni 
a  medley  of  early  fragments ;  is  not  prophecy  an  nnsn 
forcti  of  imagination,  aad  wore  not  the  prophets  ni«n 
remarkable  natural  gifts  ;  was  not  Daniel  incapable  of  I 
derstanding  his  own  rovi^lations,  even  when  expUist 
was  not  Mohammed  on  a  level  with  the  Hebrew  pTvpM 
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e  miracle,  because  a  viulatioo  of  nature's  ae- 
CtiMKuy,  fixed,  aud  immutuble  laws,  utterly  impossible  ?* 
Thu  Traftaitu  Tkeologico-l'oUtictig  was  suppressed  on  its 
fir«t  appesrwice,  because  of  its  heretical  opinious ;  but  it 
was  reprinted  in  several  countries,  and  made  a  profound 
itnprvHsion  upon  tbe  Europenn  mind. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  in  the  opinion 
of  muiy  concerning  Descartes'  scepticism,  none  could  ex- 
ist in  reference  to  Spinoza.  The  whole  Christian  Church, 
Dot  1*48  than  the  Jewish,  pronounced  him  a  heretic  of 
nnnutit^tod  character.  His  face  was  caricatured,  and 
psioB  were  taken  to  scatter  broadcast  throughout  the 
coantry  pirtures  representing  him  with  Sulanic  features, 
his  hand  armed  with  eerpenls,  and  with  such  legends  an 
"  Benedict  Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist,"  and  "  Benedict 
SpiDosa,  Prince  of  Atlieists,  bearing  upon  his  face  the 
nutriu  of  reprobation."  Etoh  sci^ptica  themselves  have 
Boited  in  declaring  him  on  atheist.  Boyle  defines  Spiuo- 
naxa  as  "  a  regular  system  of  atheism ; "  and  Voltaire 
represents  its  author  as  a  thin,  sallow  Jew,  walking  de- 
1iberot«ly  up  to  the  Divine  Beiu^,  aud  saying,  in  a  sub- 
daed  tone,  "  Pardon  me,  but  between  ourselves,  1  dou't 
thioli  you  arc  in  existence !  "f 

Spinoza's  philosophical  system,  though  in  perfect  h«r- 
miay  with  hU  religions  opinions,  as  expressed  in  the 
TVocftfiiu,  is  yet  independent  of  that  book.  It  was  sys- 
tematically elabornt«d  in  a  work  written  1IJC3 — 1600,  and 
died  after  his  death,  nnder  the  title  of,  Ethkit  Ordiiit 
It  I>emott»titita.  This  was  the  grcutest  fruit  of  his 
t  it  was  not  published  during  his  lifetime  because 
d  to  livu  as  far  removed  from  the  discomforts  of 

nty   an  possible,     "In  this    strange  book,"  says 

If.  SaiBAel,  "  the  idea  over  which  he  had  long  brooded, 
lad  asBamod  its  delinitn  shape.  Had  he  lived  fifty  ye-art 
lonsw,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  he  would  havo 
wiu«d   to  change  a   syllable."     The  Ethica   presents  a 

■  BumA,  bmg  M  JUlifiout  Pkitotophs  (Clark ;  EJbbu^ii,  1863),  vol. 
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mathematical  appearance,  and  is  divided  and  sobdind 
into  deliniiions,  nxioms,  postulates,  propositions,  cor 
laries,  and  scholia. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Spinoza,  as  defined  and  ( 
fended  in  the  El/iica,  rests  upon  the  three  fondaiDeil 
conceptions  of  substance,  aitribute,  and  mode. 

The  idea  of  subatance  is  the  idea  of  the  iufinite,  of  I 
perfect ;  and  substance  ia  being',  absolute  beiu^,  bera 
which  no  being  can  be  conceived.  Substance  has  att 
butes,  among  which  is  thought ;  and  thought  is  not  I 
tension,  and  extension  is  not  thought ;  but  ther  are  b< 
infinite,  though  the  iniinity  is  relative.  This  substan 
of  which  thonght  is  an  attribute,  is  God.  Snch  a  vi 
of  Deity  is  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  represontatioD 
the  Divine  Being,  as  at  once  spiritual  and  persouBl.  C 
knowledge  of  God,  according  to  him,  is  reduced  to  t 
propositions :  God  is  absolute  extension ;  God  is  abaoli 
thought.  God  is  therefore  substance,  and  nothing  moi 
understanding  and  will  cannot  be  predicated  of  him; 
does  not  work  for  an  endj  and  the  world  is  not  at  all  I 
fruit  of  the  Divine  will  or  thought. 

Man  is  a  soul  joined  to  a  body,  with  which  it  ia  son 
what  acquainted,  and  therefore  with  other  bodies.  Hi 
is  the  limited  circle  of  man's  knowledge  ;  but  great  ai 
is  to  him,  it  is  small  in  the  view  of  the  Infinite  bnbstaa 
by  whom  it  is  viewed  as  only  a  point  in  the  vast  onivs 
of  souls  and  bodies.  This  universe  of  souls  and  boditn 
again  but  a  small  and  almost  invisible  point,  comM 
with  the  infinity  of  siniiUir  universes,  which  are  derelo 
by  the  side  of  our  own,  with  an  infinity  of  modifioatit 
The  idea  of  extension  embraces  our  universe ;  thia, 
turn,  is  embraced  by  the  idea  of  God ;  God,  finally,  i 
braces  this  infinity  of  the  universe  in  his  thonght; 
thought  embraces  itself  in  his  substance,  which  ia 
last    universe,    and  which   embraces    aU   together.*     ' 


•  We  h«re  cobcidfl  with  the  stalements  of  M.  Saiawl,  ia  ihe  . 
prelalion  of  Spiuoza.  The  Tiews  of  M.  Sttissel  hsTe  been  OMnbalal 
ibtj  hsTo  rcmilv  bc(^D  <!nafiniicd  bj  the  AnimadreraoHt,  duoovenrf 
HjMiovrrbj  M-  louclwr  dcCitreil.  »nd  bv  thr  Guiii  lin  l^rttotik 
Mai  moll  idea,  Qnt  tmisUlrd  into  Frcacb  lij  M.  S.  Maok  :  both  of  wl 
pahlipHtioiu  brine  "ul,  indirrctlr,  thr^  rrlnlinus  between  the  'HTItIII 
'^[iIduu,  tad  Jeviib  or  AlcuudrUii  truditioiis. 


a  of  sodIs  and  of  ideas  expresses  tie  e 
of  God.  Han  is  the  identity  in  God  of  the  l^utnan  eoiil 
tad  the  haman  body  -  and  the  soul  is  nothing  bnt  a  mode 
of  Iho  Ui^nne  sabstanco,  while  the  body  is  another;  the 
iKxly  being  a  compound  of  molecules,  and  the  soul  s,  com- 
poaad  of  ideas.  The  sonl  13  "on  idea  compounded  of 
rarions  ideas ; "  and  it  cannot  have  faculties. 

We  now  have  a  view  of  Spinoza's  Pantheism.  Man  is, 
In  part,  the  Infinite, — "  God,  the  intelligence  of  God,  and 
Hm  things  which  it  eonceives,  only  make  one  tiling." 
5oodiiPS3,  applied  to  man,  is  utility;  and  utility  is  that 
vhJch  promotes  joy  or  removes  sorrow.  Human  life  is  a 
htrim  of  Buoceasrve  Btates,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
|o  with  frwe-will,  guilt  and  reward,  or  sin.  The  most  per- 
fect life  is  that  which  is  controlled  by  reason  and  not  by 
Qip  np[>«Iite.  Evil,  or  sin,  is  only  relative,  since  it  mu^t 
list  by  IMvine  appointment.  Miin's  highest  existence 
wledge,  and  that  only  is  useful  which  increases  our 
I  of  knowledge.  Spinoza  rejected  the  dualism  of 
,  and  therefore  could  not  find  a  place  in  his 
__i  for  the  moral  immortality  of  the  soul.  Some  of 
I  SOhI's  attributes  are  depoudent  on  the  body  for  ex- 
Eitenoc ;  hence,  ador  death,  the  memory,  imagination, 
Qte  passive  faculties,  perish  with  the  body.  Tliey  carry 
iritb  them  the  corrupt  part  of  our  human  nature,  and 
rettsoii,  our  highest  endowment,  alone  remains.  Man  is 
|li«refora  the  gainer,  from  rational  grounds,  by  the  death 

K>  suffers.  'Hie  highest  life  which  is  led  on  earth 
jf  the  wise  man, — the  sage  who  obeys  his  own 
Tho  Bthita  concludes  thus:  "The  principles 
have  cslAblished  make  us  clearly  see  the  excel- 
the  Ntge,  and  his  superiority  over  the  ignoranti 
lo  is  lea  by  blind  passion.  The  latter,  besides 
Ibeuig  tossed  abont  in  a  thousand  ways  by  exterior  causes, 
Bad  never  coming  into  possession  of  a  true  peace  of  soul, 
livr*  in  forgetful uess  of  himself,  of  God,  and  of  all  things. 
iFor  him,  to  cease  to  sufi'er,  is  to  cease  to  be.  On  the 
^bntnuy,  tlie  sonl  of  the  sage  can  scarcely  be  troubled. 
""  iag.  by  a  sort  of  eternal  necessity,  the  cotiscions- 

E  liunsetf,  and  of  God,  and  of  all  things,  he  never 
be,  and  ho  possesses  for  ever  true   peace  of 
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We  have  mentioned  the  popular  opposition  to  Spinoii- 
Snch  was  his  fate ;  but  in  due  time  it  became  Teiy  eri- 
dent  that  he  was  beglniting  to  wield  a  powerful  inHiieim 
over  the  Church  of  Holland.  The  originality  of  bis  rien, 
the  forcible  manner  iu  'which  he  commanicated  tfaera,  Hu 
remarkable  simplicity  of  hia  priyate  life,  and,  above  til, 
the  activoness  of  his  mind,  created  sympathy  and  adnun- 
tion  after  hia  death  occurred.  Becker,  a  fellow-eotititiy 
man,  says,  "  We  must  confess  that  Spinoi»'&  viows  ktrc 
become  circulated  and  rooted  among  all  classes  of  people, 
HO  that  the  courts  of  rulers  have  been  invaded,  itna  hmot 
of  the  best  minds  have  been  infected.  People  in  an 
life  have  been  led  by  them  to  atheism,  and  the  number  of 
those  is  greatly  increased  who  adhere  to  their  reJigioa 
and  their  confossion  of  faith  as  a  sort  of  accompUshment 
(voegelijkheid),  and  they  do  this  mora  from  human  thu 
divine  reasons."  *  The  publisher  Cuper  says,  in  tht 
preface  to  a  work,  that  atheism  is  greatly  increased.  A 
book  published  in  1t)93  maintains,  that  no  three  ph^ 
cians  can  be  found  together,  of  whom  one  is  not  an  aiheiit. 
H.  W.  Ludolph,  writing  from  London  to  his  brother,  G. 
M.  Ludolph,  in  1709,  ssys,  "  Spinozism  has  t>pread  btn 
excessively,  as  well  as  in  Holland." 

Id  due  time,  Spinoza  was  installed  in  Oermanv;  ui 
much  of  the  early  prestige  that  domestic  Rationalism  •^ 
(fuired  there,  was  due  to  the  strong  defence  fnmi7h<.>d  bj 
Spinoza's  theology  and  philosophy.  The  o«ivfr»iO» 
abounded  in  students  who  delighted  in  his  aentiiasntl) 
and  it  ia  likely  that  Semler's  career  would  have  be«i  bM 
glorions  if  Spinoza  had  never  written  his  Traelatn*  Jkl^ 
lofficQ-Poliilciu.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  At 
rise  of  KuHonolism  in  Germany.  Spioozism  seemed  to 
possess  a  chameleon -like  character;  for  no  sooner  dtl 
scepticism  assume  a  new  form,  than  that  new  form  foati 
its  defence  in  the  opinions  of  tho  heretical  Jew,  who,  wfcila 
.  he  polished  glass  in  his  little  room  at  the  Qjtffue,  ns 
preparing  to  obscure  the  faith  of  Europe  for  two  oeataiia^ 
The  recent  supremacy  maintained  by  the  Hegelian  u^wdi 
ia  largely  due  to  Spinoza.  In  fact,  he  anticipated  evoj 

*  Korlhegrif  der  tlgtrntent  KertrbJUt  Zedenhtt  joar  I6GG,  tU  Jttjm 
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,loitant  step  that  inlidGlitT  has  taken,  from  the  lost 
qnartor  of  t}ie  seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  fanciful 
nthmittii-nl  objections  of  Colenso  to  the  Pt-ntatcnoh,  and 
}  beautiful  but  incorrect  portrait  of  iho  Redeemer  in 
~^jno.  "  Wherever,"  saya  Farrar,  applying  Spino- 
>  ODD  department  of  doubt,  "the  disbelief  in  the 
Btural  has  arisen  from  fi  priori  consideratious,  and 
1  itself,  not  with  allegations  of  conscious  fraad 
»giunst  the  devotees  of  religion,  nor  with  attempts  to 
vxploin  it  nway  as  merely  mental  realism,  bat  with  asscr- 
tiona  that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  nature  an  nn- 
elian^ng  whole;  this  disbelief,  whether  insinuating  itself 
into  tile  defence  of  Christianity,  or  marking  the  attack  on 
B  been  a  reproduction  of  8pinoza."* 


CHAPTER    V. 


-  SCEPTICAL 


Tii«  struggle  between  the  Pietists  and  the  Orthodox 
'■absidwl  on  the  appearance  of  Wolff's  demonstrative  philo- 
sophy. The  Church  was  glad  enough  to  ofl'er  the  friendly 
^laiid  to  Pietism  when  she  saw  her  faith  threatened  by 
|!tlus  rathliMS  foe ;  and  if  the  followers  of  f^pener  had 
to  accept  it,  their  success  would  have  been  for 
ihablc.  Leibnitz  was  the  fiitherof  Wolff's  system. 
shod  pn)test«d  against  any  external  authority  for 
principles  of  belief,  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza  following 
High  ID  different  directions.f  Leibnitz  had  no 
in  rpality,  and  it  was  only  from  certain  well-known 
cm  p&rttculur  points  that  we  can  infer  his  general  ■ 
l£rcction  of  opinion.  He  sought  to  prove  the  courormity 
of  nm*on  with  a  belief  in  revelation  on  the  principle  that 

•  Oi/iml  llutory  of  Fm  TkoKt/.f.  pn^  114. 
t  r*nar,  CnliaU  /Jutary  i^Free  TheugJU,  p.  il*. 
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two  trutha  cannot  contradict  each  other.  Hia  doctrine  of 
mooads  and  prcestablisbed  harmony  was  opposed  to  liw 
Scriptaral  and  ecclesiastic r1  doctrine  of  creation,  inasniiu^ 
as  by  the  aBsumption  of  the  esistence  of  atoms  the  Crwtor 
was  thrown  too  much  in  the  shade.*  He  wrote  Vt 
T/'S(Hlii:^e  for  the  benefit  of  learned  and  theological  cifcln, 
and  both  as  a  statesman  and  author  be  acquired  fStit 
celebrity  for  his  vast  acquiromentH  and  discrimiiutusg 
mind. 

Bat  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  confined  to  tin 
learned ;  and  had  it  been  loft  solely  to  itself,  it  is  proliabll 
that  it  wonld  never  have  attracted  great  attention  or  poK 
sesBcd  much  importance  inthehistory  of  thonght.  ButWoK 
who  studied  all  his  works  with  the  greatest  care,  dodnccJ 
from  them  certain  summaries  of  argument,  which,  "idi 
SQch  others  of  his  own  as  he  felt  disposed  to  incorponU 
with  them,  he  publisheJ  and  tanght.  'W^"'**^*'^  censon 
we  may  cast  npon  Wolff,  we  cannot  ignore  his  good  inks* 
tions.  Even  before  his  birth,  he  Lad  been  consocmtvd  fcj 
his  father  to  the  service  of  God:  and  when  he  wuuU 
enongh  to  manifest  his  own  taste,  he  showed  a  strong  pt* 
dilectioD  for  theological  study.  He  says  of  hitnxclC 
"  Having  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  by  a  vo«, 
I  also  had  chosen  it  for  myself,  and  my  intentiun  has  tS 
along  been  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry,  even  when  I  vu 
already  professor  at  Halle,  until  at  length  against  tiiv  «^1' 
I  was  led  away  from  it,  God  having  aminged  circmiislamT* 
in  such  a  manner  tliat  I  could  not  carry  out  this  iuieutii^iQ. 
But  having  lived  in  my  native  place,  Breslau,  amonfr  lfc» 
Catholics,  and  having  perceived  from  my  very  cbildbood 
the  zeal  of  the  Lutherans  and  Itonian  Catholics  againsi  OM 
another,  the  idea  was  always  agitating  my  mind,  whetto 
it  would  not  be  possible  so  distinctly  to  sliow  the  truth  in 
theology  that  it  would  not  admit  of  any  conlnidtctkia 
MTien  afterwards  I  learned  that  the  mathemattci'^>>><  "-^ 
so  sure  of  their  ground  that  every  one  must  ackr 
it  to  be  true,  I  was  anxious  to  study  mathemati>.~ 
sake  of  tho  method,  in  order  to  give  diligence  i"  r. 
theology  to  incontrovertible  certainty."  Thrse  wlJ^^l» 
explain  Wolff's  whole  system.     He  wonld  make  dodno* 

*  nofteaWh,  Biilory  o^ DoetriMtt,  toL  U.  p.  340. 
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Id  phun  by  mttthcmalicnl  demoDBtrntion  that  it  must  be 
iccsptoal.  Bot  lite  iioiaoQ  of  hia  tlieory  lay  in  the  aasump- 
Koo  that  wiiat  coulu  not  be  luatheiimticallj  demonstrated 
mu  cither  not  trno  or  not  £t  to  be  taa^ht.  He  sets  out 
with  thu  priaciple  that  the  bumnn  intellect  m  capable  of 
kaawiay  irutli.  He  divides  his  philosophy  into  two  parts  : 
jh^M^^fanitiM/ /  second,  the  practicnl.  The  former  he 
^^^^^^^^■l logic,  metaphysics,  and  physics ;  the  latter 
^^^^^^HEstural  right,  and  politics.  He  admits  a 
PHHHV^B  proves  its  possibility  by  maintaining  that 
"Ged  ran  ^  wbstevcr  he  wishes.     But  this  revelation  must 

luT9  aif^a  ID  itself,   by  which  it  may  be  known-     Firit. 

It  iDnat  Doutjtin  something  necessary  for  man  to  know, 
-vkich  be  CMUOt  learn  in  any  other  way.  Second.  The 
|lbtngs  revMled  must  not  be  opposed  to  the  di^-ino  perfeo- 
llioiift,  ud  thof  tnuMt  not  bo  self-contradictoiy  ;  a  thing  ia 
\ihatv  tvaAon  and  contrary  to  reason  when  opposed  to  these 

princfplea.  Third.  A  divine  revelation  can  contain  neither 
'BiiTthui^  which   contradicts  reasan  and   experience,  nor 

•aythiiig  which  may  be  learned  from  them,  for  God  ia 

ioomucient, — he  knows  the  general  as  well  as  the  particular, 
ami  b«  cutDot  be  di-ceived.  Necessary  truths  are  those 
Ihe  contrary  of  which  itt  impossilile;  accidental  truths, 
I  thill  of  which  the  contrary  is  impos^iblo  only  nnder 
cdnditions.  Now,  revelation  could  not  contradict 
17  truths;  but  it  may  appear  to  contradict  those 
tuv  accidtintikl.  (icometricnl  truths  are  necessary, 
therefore  revelation  could  not  oppose  them;  but  U 
«1  tmths  refer  to  the  changes  of  natural  things,  it  J 
that  thc'M!  may  be  apparently  contradictea  bjT  1 
I  riyhtitin  ;  (hough  if  we  search  minutely,  we  shall  at  laat 
'Wabl«  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  contradictions.  Fhurth. 
I  Btrrelatitni  cnoniit  (Command  anything  contrary  to  the  laws 
,  of  the  nature  of  exiuteuce  and  of  the  uiiud,  fur  whatever  ts 
MiptMed  to  the  laws  of  nature  ia  eciually  opposed  to 
thiaa  of  ntUKin.  Ft/Jfi.  When  it  can  lie  proiicu  that  he 
wko  dedmrea  that  he  haw  received  a  divine  revelation  hatt 
•rTTved  ftt  his  knowledge  by  the  natural  use  of  hia  mental 
HnrBra.lbm  hisdeclanitioDoannot  Iw  com<idvredtme.  Sucth. 
]■  ft  ravclatioD  all  ttiingi*  ought  to  be  expressed  in  such 
wvdat  or  by  (uch  iiigiis,  that  he  who  is  the  object  of  it  can 
daarijr  ntragtUM  thu   divine  action.     For   God  knows  itU 
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possible  svmbolical  meaas  of  knowledge,  and  does  noUaio^ 
without  a  purpose. 

These  views  Wolff  taught  from  hie  university-chiur  la 
Halle,  and  disseminated  throughout  the  laud  in  pablicstirai 
imder  various  titles.  He  aimed  to  reach  not  only  tlie 
young  theologiaus  and  all  who  were  likely  to  wield  a  ^n*! 
public  infiuence,  but  to  so  popularize  his  system  thM  the 
unthinking  masses  might  become  his  followers.  Ue  nc 
ceeded.  Even  Roman  Cathotica  embraced  his  I'Cnels,  tai 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  with  evident  satisfaction,  thai 
his  text-booka  were  used  at  Ingolstadt,  Vienna,  and  Hvau). 
The  glaring  defect  of  his  philosophy  was  his  applicatiuQ  d 
the  formal  logical  process  to  theology.  He  reduced  ti* 
examination  of  truth  to  a  purely  mechanical  opcratiim 
The  effect  was  soon  seen.  When  his  students  brgwo  U 
fill  the  pulpits  the  people  heard  cold  and  stately  logic,  a- 
tended  definitions,  and  frequent  mathematical  phraae. 
Think  of  the  clergy  feeding  their  flocks  on  such  foodi* 
the  following  -.  "  God — a  being  vho  tupiiortt  all  tht  icwrfrf 
at  one  lime  ;"  "  PreSslabitihed  hamimiy — (he  ulemtil  wnwK  d 
things ;  "  "  Ratio  atifficient — the  atiffieienf  ground  ;  "  witk 
many  other  arid  de&Ditions  of  the  same  class.  On» 
preacher,  iu  explaining  the  eighth  chapter  of  ItlntthtWi 
I  thought  it  necessary,  when  noticing  the  fact  \.>f  .Kiaj 
I  descending  the  mountain,  to  define  the  term  moui':  :  i 
declaring  it  to  be  "avery  elevated  place  ;"  and,  u  i 
coursing  on  Jesus  stretching  forth  his  hand  ami  i 
the  leper,  to  afiirm  that  "the  hand  is  one  of  tlii'  :...  . 
of  the  body."  It  ia  astonishing  how  quickly  the  p-i  nl^- 
principles  and  teachings  of  the  followers  of  \Vcil;l  h  ■ --i 
to  snpplant  Pietism.  In  the  university  aud  ibi^  ;mlji<i 
there  were  sud  and  nunoerous  evidences  of  dvcline.  IV- 
hnps  no  system  of  philosophy  has  ever  peuotr»t4!d  lt>t 
massea  as  did  this  of  Wolff;  for  no  one  has  beer  more 
favourud  with  champions  who  aimed,  to  mdoctri"'!*- ''"■ 
unthinking.  Old  terms,  which  h»d  been  u:*ed  hv  ' 
Lutherans  aud  Reformed  in  common,  and  by  t)  <  ' 
with  such  effectiveness,  wcro  now  abandoned  f  - 
modem  ones  of  thost'  innovators.  Everything  IliK  h** 
age  on  its  side  was  rejut^tvd  because  of  its  age.  Even  ti» 
titles  of  books  were  fraught  with  copious  defiuitiott*. 
The  Wertheim  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  pal^ 
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Inhed  nndflr  the  extended  name  of  "  The  Divine  Writingt 
br/ort  /Ac  liaieQ/Jfirus,  the  Mesnah.  The  First  Part,  contain- 
ing  ihti  La\e»  of  ike  Itiraeh."  The  "Wolffifin  adepts  wrote 
for   Aloabitos,  Moaba ;    for  the   Apostle    Petor,  PHer  the 

Wi)Eff's  life  was  fall  of  incident.  The  first  publications 
be  issued  afier  hia  appointment  to  the  mathemtiticol  pro- 
fesBorship  wore  on  subjocta  within  his  appropriate  sphere 
of  nwtraclion.  Here  he  first  acquired  his  fundamental 
pntuHple  of  mathematical  demonstration  applied  to  the- 
alogy,  and  henceforth  his  mind  was  bent  on  philosophical 
■nd  tboological  themen.  We  are  reminded  of  the  same 
process  of  mental  action  in  Bishop  Colenso.  In  a  Inte 
OBtaloeue  of  bis  works,  we  have  counted  twelve  mathe- 
matical text-books.  These  are  at  least  an  index  of  his 
sttachmcDt  to  mathematical  demonstration  ;  and  it  is  not 
mrpriiiiing  that  an  ill-refrulated  mind  should  fall  into  WoltTs 
error  of  applying  the  same  method  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bishop's  works  find  their  exact  prototype  in  the  "  ReunoiuiSle 
J%otigkU  <if  OoH,"  "  Kntural  T/ieo/offy"  and  "  Moral  Philo- 
tnpkif,"  of  Christian  Wolff.  Tbe  mathematical  professor 
«t  BiUle  was  not  long  in  exposing  his  views  ;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  gave  umbrage  to  his  Pielistic  associates. 
I  jIiB  oSence  reached  its  climax  when  he  delivered  a  public 
Md^nrao  on  the  Morals  of  Confucius,  which  he  applauded 
^^^^B  enthusiastically.  Tbe  Rector  of  the  university, 
^^^^Hke,  requested  tho  use  of  the  manuscript,  which  the 
HHbr  ivfiised  to  grant.     Influence  was  brought  to  bear 

Ttiniit  Wolff  at  court ;  and  when  it  was  represented  that 
his  teachings  were  propagated  any  further  they  would 
pTDdaoe  defection  in  the  anny,  Frederic  William  I,  issued 
s  dccret.-  of  deposition  from  his  chair,  and  banishment  from 
hn  doniinionH  within  forty-eight  hours,  on  penalty  of  death. 
Thta  iict-urred  in  172^.  After  Frederic  tho  Great  ascended 
the  thrtine,  and  began  to  countenance  the  increasing 
acDptical  tondcncii-s  of  the  day,  he  rccalletl  him,  in  1740. 
to  BJ4  ftimii/r  ptisilion.  He  was  received,  it  is  tnie,  with 
-flpow  enthusiasm,  but  bis  success  as  a  lecturer  and  prt^uohor 
its  zenith.  Of  his  reception  at  Halle  after  his 
5u  ho  thus  writes,  with  no  little  sense  of  sclf- 
:  "  A  great  maltitiide  of  students  rode  out  of 
meet  mej  in  order  to  invite  me  fonnally.     They 
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were   attended  by   euc   gUttering  postillions.       All 
villagers  along  the  roadside  canw  ont  of  their  towns, 
anxiously  awaited  my  arrivaL     When  we  reached  Halle 
the  streets  and  market-plac«s  were  filled  with  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  ana  I  celebrated  mj  jabUee  amidst  a 
nniversal  jubilee.     In  the  street,  opposite  the  hoase  which 
1  had  rented  as  my  place  of  residence,  there  was  gathered 
a  band  of  music,  which    received  me  and   my  attendants 
with  joyous  strains.     The  press  of  the  multitude  was  so 
great  that  I  could  hardly  descend  from  my  carriage  and 
find  my  way  to  my  rooms.     My  arrival  waa  announced  on 
the  same  evening  to  the  professors  and  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  city.     On  the  following  day  they  called   upon  n 
and  gave  me   warm  greetings  of  welcome  and   esteeok^J 
Among  all  the  rest  I  waa  received  and  welcomed  by  1 
Lange,  who  wished  me  the  greatest  success,  and  assc 
me  of  his  MendEhip  ;  of  course  I  promised  to  visit  him  i 
return." 

Verily  this  was   an   epoch  in   theological   history, 
proves  how  thoroughly  the  Wolffian  philosophy  had  in^ 
;  common    classea.     They    had    learned  it>    I 
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of  Qte  Lord's  Supper  on   the  same  day,    I  do  not 

whether  I  shall  be  able  to  be  present,  inasmuch  as 
aid  not  like  to  chnnge  my  inteation ;  yet  1  will  con- 

the  matter  with  my  minister.  Signed,  Christian 
r,  1717." 

the  relations  of  the  Wolffian  philosophy  to  the 
C^  of  one  century  ago,  and  of  its  general  Ration- 
a  bearing,  llr  FaiTar  says,  "The  system   soon  be- 

nnJTereaJly  dominant,  its  orderly  method  possessed 
kBcioatiuQ  which  belongs  to  any  encyclopEedic  view 
man  knowledge.  It  coincided,  too,  with  the  tone 
B  age.  Really  opposed,  as  Cartv&ianism  has  been  in 
oe,  to  the  scholasticism  which  still  reigned,  its  dog- 
I  form  nevertheless  bore  such  external  similarity  to 
lat  it  fell  in  with  the  old  literary  tastes.  The  evil 
is  which  it  subsequently  produced  in  reference  to 
ioD  were  doe  only  to  the  point  of  view  which  it  nlti- 
\j  indneed.  Like  Locke's  work  on  the  rea.sonable- 
of  Christianity,  it  stimulated  intellectoal  specnlation 
Ruing  rerelatioD.  By  suggesting  attempts  to  deduce 
iari  toe  neeessaiy  character  of  religious  truths,  it 
d  meti's  attention  more  than  ever  away  from  spirit- 
diffion  to  theology.  The  attempt  to  demonstrato 
thing  caused  dogmas  to  be  riewcd  apart  from  their 
iixl  aspect;  and  men  being  compelled  to  discard  the 
oua  tnel-bod  of  dmwing  philosophy  out  of  Scripture, 
tdqiendent  philosophy  was  created,  and  Scnpture 
•red  with  its  discoveries.  Philoso|)hy  no  longer  re- 
on  Scripture,  but  Scripture  reated  on  philosophy, 
tttic  theology  was  made  a  part  of  metaphysical  philo- 
r.  TTifflwas  the  mode  in  which  Wolff's  philosophy 
tared  indirectly  to  the  creation  of  the  disposition 
iko  ScripturnI  dogmas  submit  to  reason,  which  was 
ninated  Rationalism.  The  empire  of  it  was  andis- 
1  daring  the  whole  of  the  middit*  part  of  the  century, 

it  was  i-srpellcd,  towiird  the  pIosc,  by  the  partial 
Ia<.ti'>n  of  Lncku's  ])hilosophy,  nnd  of  the  system  of 

M  well  as  by  the  growth  of  classical  erudition,  and 
H^B  lileraturo."  * 
^Hhi  anccoeded  by  a  school  of  no  ordinary  ability. 

^^mCHtitat  HUUty  o/Frt«  Tkougkl,  pp.  SIS,  816. 
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Bat  hia  disciples  did  not  strictly  follow  him ;  they  went 
not  only  the  length  that  he  did,  but  much  further.  Their 
thinking  and  litorajy  labour  circled  about  inepiration. 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  intent  upon  solving  Ika 
problem  and  handing  the  doctrine  over  to  the  world  M- 
entitled  to  respect  and  analtembte.  Baumgarten  was  the 
connecting  link  botweea  tho  Pietism  of  Spener  and  Hkt 
Rationalism  of  Semler.  lie  was  the  successor  of  Wolff 
in  the  university -chair  of  UallO]  and,  as  such,  the  eyes  of' 
the  people  were  turned  toward  him,  Hia  acquiremenii 
wore  versatile,  for  he  studied  every  subject  of  tbeolog)'^ 
with  poetic  enthusiasm.  Nor  was  he  a  superficial  studeiA 
merely;  and  his  opponents  well  knew  tlmt  in  him  th^ 
had  found  no  mean  adept  in  philosophy,  theology,  hei- 
meneutics,  and  ecclesiaatical  history.  His  writings  betr 
a  strong  impress  of  Illuminism,  but  he  contributed  mo^ 
to  tho  formation  of  Rationalistic  theology  by  trainiif 
Semler  for  his  great  destructive  mission.  He  acknov* 
ledged  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Scriptnre,  ba|| 
reduced  inspiration  to  an  influence  which  God  exercisM 
over  tho  mental  faculties.     Both  he  and  Tiillner  declared 
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but  tlie  nvealed  or  epiritual  light  i&  alw&ya  clearer, 
tea  not  call  for  much  iuquiry.  There  toaj  be  ditTer- 
botwcen  the  two,  but  there  can  be  no  contradic- 
tKA.  "  Tb«  revelatiou  in  Scriptun;,"  he  says,  "  is  a  greater 
■nd  more  perfect  meouA  of  aalvatioD.  Both  the  natural 
litfiil  and  revelation  lead  the  man  who  follows  them  to 
i^VKtioD.     Scripimrf  onlj/  more  w." 

Tbf-  hiftoriau  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  syet«matio  and 
(t4«(U)ut  development  of  Bcepticisro  iu  the  lands  south  and 
Nut  of  Germany.  Many  causes  contributed  to  ita  growth 
in  Italy,  whoso  prt^tiee  in  war,  extent^ive  and  still  in- 
crt^»«ing  ouiuinercH,  and  ambitious  and  gifted  rulers,  were 
a  powerful  stimnliia  to  vigorous  thought.  The  classics 
bct-wnc  thi>  favourito  study,  and  all  the  writings  of  the 
ancicfota  w«rft  M'ixud  with  avidity,  to  yield,  as  far  as  they 
mt^t,  their  trea«iire  of  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry. 
Leo  X.  was  Dotorioualy  sceptical,  and,  as  much  from  sym- 
pathj  as  prido,  miruanded  himself  with  the  leading  spirits 
«f  tap  lit4SKtare  of  the  limes.  With  him  morality  was  ao 
If  niiimnirtitinn  Two  tendencies  took  positive  form,  as 
Urn  letolt  uf  tho  literary  tastes  of  the  court  and  thinking 
cla»me» ;  Jir$t,  a  rvtum  to  heiLthenism,  produced  by  the 
flto^  of  the  claiisieit ;  and  leconii,  a  sjKScies  of  pantheism, 
prwDced  by  philosophy. 

We  now  come  to  the  Deism  of  England,  which  not  only 

^^■Mpeded  in  corruptrntt  the  spiritual  life  of  Franco,  bub 

^^^^faw   dinctly  iuctir})orateiI   into  the  theology  of  Oer- 

^^^^K.     It  wu  ibe  ao-callcd  philosophy  of  common  sense. 

H^^l^iMt  tkuma^^h  Gorman  writer  on  tho  subject,  Lechler, 

Iwefl  clvfinvd  it,  "Tbti  elevation  of  natnraJ  religitin  to 

hm  the  standard  and  rule  of  all  positive  rcligiou,  an  ele- 

vmliaa  which   is  supported  by  free  examination  by  means 

td  ihiakioK-"     It  started  on  the  principle  that  reason  is 

tfe  enorce  and  mi-nMire  uf  irutb  i  and  therefore  discarded, 

as  it*  BatiooahHtic  oflapring  in  Gennanv,  wbntever  was 

atrvcnknu   or  supernatural    in    Chriatiamty.     There   waa 

■■rli    «9«nu!stli«M    in  come    of  its    chant piuns ;    nor  was 

Aar*  any  ^imxuw  of  warm  attm^hment  to  the  morality 

md  reUsMHtf  iafloence  of  tho  Scriptures.     'Ilius  it  diflereil 

■Ucly  mm  the  flippancy  and  frivolity  of  the  Deists  of 

Tnm».     Wo  cannot,  however,  eoosiilor   lx)rd    Horbiirt't 

reflection!  on  the  pnblicuiien  uf  hid  chief  work  as 
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a  fair  Bpccimen  of  the  tone  of  his  coadjntora.  They  were 
mostly  inferior  to  him  in  thia  respect,  though  it  woald 
not  be  safe  to  say  that  their  influence  on  the  public  mind 
of  England  was  leas  baneful  than  his.  Having  Unished 
his  book,  TraeMus  de  VcrUate,  he  hesitated  before  com- 
mitting it  to  tho  press.  "Thus  filled,"  he  says,  "with 
doubts,  I  was  on  a  bright  summer  day  sitting  in  my 
room ;  my  window  to  the  south  was  open ;  tho  sun  shont 
brightly ;  not  a  breeze  was  stirring.  I  took  my  book  on 
Truth  into  my  hand,  tlirew  myself  on  my  knees,  tati 
prayed  devoutly  in  the  words,  '  0  thou  one  God,  thou 
Author  of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thoa 
Giver  of  all  inward  light,  I  implore  thee,  according  td 
thine  infinite  mercy  to  pardon  my  request,  which  ia  grater 
than  a  sinner  should  make.  I  am  not  sufficiently  coii-< 
vinced  whether  I  may  publish  this  book  or  not.  If  itti 
publication  shall  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  to  gi?8' 
me  a  sign  from  heaven.  If  not,  I  will  suppress  it.' 
had  scarcely  finished  these  words  when  a  loud,  and  ySR 
at  the  same  time  a  gentle  sound  came  from  heav 
"  i  comforted 
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a  Uie  Cxrt  that  Voltairo  termed  him  oven  too  bitter  I 
opponent  of  Christianity.     Warburton  says,  "  Mr  Pope  1 
1  n«  that,  to  his  knowledge,    Tlie    Characterislics  had    1 
be  no««  liann  to  reyeaJed  religion  in  England  than  all 
I  ot^er  works  of  in6dclity  together."     Coiling  contri- 
^■^BB*  tim  any  other  author  to  the  rise  of  Deisin  Jii 
^        'die<l  himself  to  the  overthrow  of  all  fnith. 
n,  he  held  that  nothing  in  the  Old  Tea- 
Ulcr  than  a  typical  or  allegorical  bearing 
Mtamcnt. 

VFetfaMton'ii  creed  was  the  pursuit  of  happinees  by  the 
icticie  of  reason  anil  truth.     He  was  the  Epicnrean  of 
»  tytXicm  which  ho  adopted,  and    sought  to  prove  that 
■gian    i«    wholly  independent  of  faith.     Ho  first  pub-    I 
hcd  »  brief  outline  of  his  views  in  a  limited  number  of    i 
piw,  bat  afterwards  prepared  a  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
B.    Twenty   thoasiind  copieri  were  sold,  and  six  other    , 
itioiu    found  a   reudy    sale    between    1724   and    1738. 
D  vtrure  to  bring  the  mirnclea  of  Christ  into  con- 
Mnndeville  and  Morgan,  contemporaries  of  Wool- 
MiiHt  the  state  religion.     Of  Chubb's  views 
-  iiftidi-ntly  froni  his  three  principles :  Firti. 
;:iLreH  of  men  tJiut,  with  all  their  heart  and 

;^,    they    should  follow    the  et«mal    and  un- 

_  Ue  pnrcepts  of  natural  morality.  Sreond.  That 
IB*  if  they  tntiMgrovs  the  hiws  of  morality,  must  givo 
loifii  of  trtie  and  genuine  repentance,  becaune.  without 
ih  mMfntiuicc.  forgiveni'ss  or  pardon  is  impossible. 
IwWl.  ut  ordw  morv  doi.'j)ly  to  impress  these  princii)le8 
OB  the  minds  of  men,  and  give  them  a  greater  influence 
am  Ihcir  conrM  of  action,  Jesus  Christ  has  announced 
■Ml kind,  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he 
n  jadgo  the  world  in  righteouitness,  and  acquit  and 
•demii,  niwsnl  or  punish,  according  as  their  conduct 
■  b««i  frnidod  by  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down, 
rib  Behaifbroko  s  name  closer)  tho  siiccen-tion  of  iho 
l«r  ediool  of  Knglmh  Deiutx.  Ho  wrote  against  the 
oqattyoriulh,  showing  bitter  hostility  to  the  Old  Tea- 
nent.  Hie  nim,  in  addition  to  this  antagonism  to  ro< 
aCMO,  WTW  to  found  a  selfinh  philosophy. 
Has/  of  tbo  works  bv  these  writcra  were  ill-written  «nd 
lud  d«f**«  of  thought.     Some  were,  bowovor,  moatrr- 
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S'eces    of  originftl  thinking  and  writing.     The  style  of 
andevi]lo,    for   example,   ha«    been    eulogized   extrsv^ 
gantly  both  by  Hazlitt  and  Lord  Macaulay. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  movement  go  extensive  at 
this,  and  participated  in  by  tho  Iffading  literary  men  oFtbt 
day  would  be  without  its  influence  abroad.  Its  first  effect 
was  to  elicit  great  opposition;  and  numerous  replies  poortd 
in  from  every  quarter,  Toland's  ChrUilanily  Not  MysitrkiA 
waa  combated  in  the  year  1760  by  fifty-four  rejoinders  i|. 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Up  to  the  same  period, 
Tindale's  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  World  was  greeted  wiA 
one  huDdred  and  six  opponents.  The  Germans  repulssi' 
these  tendencies  bravely  at  first,  and  among  others  was  di» 
gifted  and  versatile  Mosheim,  who  delivered  public  leotm* 
against  the  influx  of  Deistioal  speculations.  But  gradually 
translations  were  made,  and  the  Germans  were  soon  abn 
to  read  those  works  for  themselves.  All  the  Deists  ww 
rendered  into  their* language,  and  some  were  honoiirt4 
with  many  translators.  True,  there  were  replies  from  Aa 
theologians  of  England  immediately  upon  the  appearsDW 
of  the  works  of  the  leading  Deists ;  but  many  of  them 
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conrt  had  dictated  religion  and  litei-B- 
me  to  Europe.  It  was  in  1088  that  Le  Vasser  wrote : 
"  ¥«>\>Ao  only  speak  of  reason,  good  tasto,  the  force  of  in- 
uUect,  of  the  advantage  of  those  who  put  themselves 
itrave  tlie  prejudices  of  education  and  of  the  society^  in 
vktdi  thoy  were  born.  PyrrhoDism  is  now  the  fashion 
ibovii  erervthiug  else.  People  think  that  the  legitimate 
emciae  of  the  mind  consistB  in  not  believing  rashly,  and 
in  Vaijwing  how  to  doubt  many  things.  What  con  be 
DIOR  intfdcmble  and  humiliating  than  to  see  our  pretended 
gT«At  Turn  boast  themselves  of  believing  nothing,  and  of 
citUing  those  people  simple  and  credulous  who  have  not 
perhaps  examined  the  first  proofs  of  religion  ?"  Tho  con- 
(iition  of  things  was  no  better  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
DOT  »n<iCT'<i  at  any  time  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
coald  not  be  expected  that  Houeseau  would  overpaint  the 
pictore:  yet  in  his  La  Nourrlle  HiU'ite  we  find  this  lan- 
voage:  "No  disputing  is  here  heard — that  is,  in  the 
utenuj  coteries — no  epigrams  are  made ;  thoy  reason,  but 
Bo(  in  the  stiff  professional  tone ;  you  find  fine  jokes  with- 
OBt  puns,  wit  with  reason,  principles  vrith  fre»ks,  sharp 
Httnv  Uid  delicnte  flattery  with  serious  rules  of  morality. 
*Tltey  >p€fik  of  everything  in  order  that  every  one  may 
liave  to  mj  •omething,  bat  they  never  exhaust  the  ques- 
tions nised  ;  from  the  dread  of  ^tting  ti'dions  they  bring 
tfarm  forth  <)nly  occasionally,  shorten  them  hastily,  and 
oewr  allow  a  diKi)ute  Xa  arise.  Every  one  informs  himself, 
limsclf,  and  depart*  from  the  others  pleased.  But 
it  that  )B  learned  from  these  interesting  conversa- 
Ono  learns  to  defend  with  spirit  the  cause  of  un- 
>  shake  with  philosophy  ail  the  principles  of  virtue, 
r  with  tine  syllogisms  one's  passions  and  pre- 
•der  to  give  a  modern  simpo  to  eiTor,  \\'nen 
I.  it  is  to  a  ocrtnin  extent  his  dresii,  not  him- 
1  on  opinion  j  and  the  speaker  will  change  it  aa 
I  M  he  will  chaugo  his  profession.  Give  him  a  tie-wig 
I  to-day,  lo-morrow  a  nniform,  and  the  day  after  a  mitrc, 
1  yon  will  have  him  defend,  in  succession,  the  laws, 
I  <le«pottsnt,  and  lhi>  Inquisition.  Thci-e  is  one  kind  of 
I  rmsan  for  tho  lawyer,  nuother  for  the  financier,  and  a  third 
I  (iir  the  Boltlior.     J'has,  no  one  ever  says  what  he  thinks, 
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bnt  -what,'  on  account  of  hie  interest,  he  TTOold  maio 
others  believe ;  and  his  zeal  for  tmth  is  only  a  mask  fur 
selfishness." 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which  Voltaire  and  BonswH 
built  in  France.  What  wonder  that  the  one  with  his  ptm- 
gent  sarcasm,  popular  style,  and  display  of  philosophy, 
the  other  with  his  morbid  sentimentalism,  should  l^c 
the  real  raonarchs  not  only  of  their  own  land,  botofcnlt^ 
vated  cirflea  throughout  the  Continent  ?  There  wae 
the  slightest  sympathy  between  these  two  men,  for  they 
hated  each  other  cordially,  and  each  was  jealoos  of  ' 
other's  fame  and  genius.  Voltaire  said  one  day  to  Root- 
seau,  who  was  showing  him  an  Oite  Addressed  to  PotUrib/. 
"  This  is  a  letter  which  will  never  reach  the  place  of  iu 
address. "  At  another  time,  Voltaire  having  read  a  sadn 
of  his  own  composition  to  Eousaeau,  the  latter  advised  him 
to  "  suppress  it  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  he  had  lost 
his  abilities  and  preserved  only  his  virulence."  Bat  Vol. 
taire  was  inordinately  ambitious ;  he  longed  to  rise  to  Uiat, 
as  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  "  How  unworthy,  and  how 
dull  of  appreciation  is  sluggish  France,"  thought  he.  For 
her  rewards  he  had  toiled,  and  thought,  and  raclced  hif 
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^^^Hfcra  in  bis  infldelitr.  Hie  star  ascended;  and  he 
^^^^hot  by  original  bat  by  borrowed  luHtrc. 
^VHaeric  the  (jrcat  of  Prassia  was  captiviited  by  the 
teejAkml  u>d  lili-nu-y  ci.-lL-brity  of  Toltairc.  The  latter  was 
sot  long  bark  again  in  France  before  hia  eelfish  sensitive- 
DMW  imagined  that  all  tbo  bt«rary  tnim  of  his  country  bad 
cntcml  inlu  a  cabal  to  deprive  bim  uf  his  fame  and  hnrl 
him  from  tlic  throne  of  his  literary  authority.  He  was 
thrnvfurt'  ready  to  be  caoght  by  tho  most  tempting  bait ; 
■ail  wbcQ  Freiicric  offered  him  a  pension  of  twenty-two 
iboiisuid  livnw,  it  woa  more  than  the  miserly  plagiarist 
cosld  nanut.  Of  his  reception  by  the  king  he  thus  spoaka 
in  kU  nsital  stylo  -.  "  I  set  out  for  Potsdam  in  June, 
1750.  Ajrt4>lpha  did  not  meet  a  kinder  reception  in  the 
p*l*ce  of  Alcuia.  To  be  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
that  Uarsltal  Saxe  had  occnpied,  to  have  the  royal  cooks  at 
mj  comnuuid  when  1  chose  to  dine  alone,  and  the  roynl 
KMchnuui  when  I  hod  au  inclination  to  ride,  were  trifling 
hirean-  Our  suppers  were  very  agreeable.  If  1  am  not 
iaomvd  I  think  wo  had  much  wit.  The  king  was  witty, 
■nd  gsvr  nccaaiuti  uf  wit  to  others ;  and  what  is  still  more 
ezti*opliiuuT,  I  never  found  myself  so  much  at  my  ease ; 
I  wuriccd  two  honra  a  day  with  his  Majesty ;  corrected 
ki«  works ;  and  never  failed  highly  to  praise  whatever  was 
wvrOij  of  [uiUHC,  though  I  rejected  the  dross.  I  gave  him 
detaala  of  all  that  wati  necessary  in  rhetoric  and  criticism 
tot  hi*  VMS:  bo  profited  by  my  advice,  and  bis  gonius 
aniated  bhn  idofo  cfftn'tually  tluin  my  lessons." 

Bat  ()Uktt«rB  did  not  move  on  a  grt-at  while  thus  harmo- 
BMMialy,  for  Toltain<,  becoming  complicated  in  personal 
»liflliii»iiii  with  gn-aler  favourites  of  Frederic,  reeoivcd  tha 
frown  of  the  man  he  had  so  much  flattered,  and  whoi>e 
p«ne  bad  btwn  imriching  his  coffers.  The  sceptic  returned 
lo  Frmacf,  wrot4>  otht-r  works,  wttled  near  the  nnnantir 
■lnBii  of  tmkv  (lent'VK,  and  returned  honoured,  great,  and 
Snatcd  lu  Paris.  Indulging  in  unaccustomed  excesses, 
Ut  fmil  «>d  Affi-d  body  sank  beneath  the  weight.  But 
" — ' — '"  and  \  iiltaire  maiutaini'd  a  corrfupondcnco  many 
«MiS  altar  the  flatterer's  disgrace.  Full  of  trouble,  haunted 
wj  ilirwmi  of  conspiracy  and  of  poverty,  successful  in 
iog  aon  evil  than  uMunlly  falls  to  tho  lot  of  »  fingic 
VoUaire  pasaed  from  the  society  of  men  lo  the  pro< 
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HencB  of  God.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  of  him  m  prorf 
of  his  inconsistency,  that  he  was  a  free-thinkur  at  LodiJob, 
a  Cartesian  at  Veraaillca,  a  Christian  at  Nancy,  and  an  ia^ 
fidel  at  Berlin. 

Rousseau  sought  to  establish  the  propoeiHon  that  tkf, 
progress  of  scientific  education  has  always  inrulred  tM 
decay  of  moral  education.      With   Lord  Hyrbert  I 

that  barbarism   has  ever  been  the  condition   of  l 

moral  power.  A  sentiment  from  hia  £mile  fuiiuakei  I 
key  to  his  creed :  "  Everything  ia  good  whei 
forth  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  everything  degcwflv 
ates  under  man's  hand.  In  tjie  state  in  which  things  nof' 
are,  a  man  who  from  the  moment  of  hia  birth  woold  b* 
among  others,  would,  if  left  to  himself,  be  most  dinfignrtl 
Prejudices,  anthority,  constraint,  example,  all  social  in  '* 
tulions  which  now  depresa  us,  would  choke  naiuro  in  h 
and  nothin'g  would  be  put  in  its  stead.  He  would  reeembb 
a  young  tree  which,  growing  up  accidentally  in  the  stiwt,  I 
would  soon  pine  away  in  consequence  of  the  passor^-b; 
pushing  it  from  all  sides,  and  bending  it  in  all  direction*." 
"  a  wrote  with  great  earnestness,  and  possessed  th* 
" "  g  enthnaiaatic 
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ttom  of  thttlers,  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
nd  men,  a  kingdom  increased  by  twenty-nine  thou- 
C]ii&re  tuilea,  and  a  people  grown  since  his  accession 
wo  millions  to  thrice  that  number,  was  not  a  king 
mid  be  without  ^reat  moral  weight  among  his  own 
ts.  And  it  waa  known  that  lie  was  a  sceptic,  for  he 
so  secret  of  it.  No  traces  of  tho  old  Pietism  of  hia 
father  were  visible  in  the  son.  Gathering  arooud 
icb  men  as  Voltaire,  La  Mcttrie,  Manpertuis,  and 
whom  hia  gold  could  attach  to  him,  he  was  the  same 
1  &ith  and  literature  that  he  was  in  politics.  Claim- 
bu  n  Deist,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  very  liberal 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  tmthfiil  in  his 
itiou  of  himself  when  he  wrote  to  d'  Alembert  that 
i  never  lived  under  tlie  same  roof  with  religion. 
ined  for  his  meanest  subjects  the  right  to  serve  God 
r  own  way;  but  all  the  power  of  his  example  was  at 
D  drawing  the  people  from  tho  old  faith.  He  hosi- 
jut  tfi  xupplant  evangelical  professors  and  pastors  by 
inkers,  and  at  any  time  to  bring  ridicule  on  any  reii- 
!act  or  custom.  That  thin-visaged  man  in  top-boots 
ckod  hat,  surroanded  by  his  infidels  and  his  dogs  at 
iouci,  dictated  faith  to  Berlin  and  to  Europe.  Ho 
havu  uo  one  within  the  sunshine  of  royalty  whom  he 
tot  use  aa  he  wished;  and  just  as  soon  as  Voltaire 
bo  himself  he  became  disgraced.  But  Frederic 
O  seo  tbA  day  when  insubordination  sprang  np  in  his 
ind  in  many  departments  of  public  life.  It  came  from 
negation  of  evangelical  faith.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
hva  the  old  king  sikw  the  dis^trous  effects  of  his 
leories  apon  his  subjucts,  he  said  he  would  willingly 
is  best  oatlle  to  place  his  people  where  he  found 
it  his  lather'a  death.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown, 
ft  WAS  destined  to  be  only  a  part  of  tho  harvest- 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


The  foreign  influences  being  fairly  introduced,  it  no*' 
remained  to  be  seen  what  coarse  the  German  Chnrch  would 
adopt  reapeeting  them.  The  process  of  incorporation  WM 
mpid.  A  remarkable  activity  of  mind  was-  observable  iU- 
the  theological  world,  and  men  of  great  learning  and  Iceea 
I  intellect  began  to  apply  the  deductions  of  foreign  natutgl;'' 
ism  to  the  sacred  oracles.  No  one  can  claim  tliat  tbe  i^ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures  rested  at  this  time  on  a  pni« 
and  solid  basis;  and  it  is  therefore  not  remarkable  Uut 
those  men  who  had  no  special  predilection  for  the  doctrin* 
'  ispiration  should  silently  submit  to  the  views  of  tfcs 


r  die  educated  and  refined.  Hia  word  be- 
BIS  oaae,  aa  with  many  others  of  hia  eountr)'- 
mm  both  before  and  after  him,  his  theological  tuates  gave 
Intd  fmr  more  authority  than  hia  merely  linguistic  and 
btmwy  fttummentii  could  have  gained  for  him.  Ho  was 
diotisgniahed  as  a  preacher  not  leas  than  as  a  scholar. 
KaamcMired  with  the  old  classic  times,  the  atmosphere  of 
Gtmm«  io  ber  giorj  of  taste  and  culture,  and  of  Home  in 
her  lartre  of  victory  and  law,  made  him  impatient  of  the 
daU  theology  of  bis  day.  He  lived  not  in  Germtiny, 
but  is  the  temples  and  bowers  of  paganism.  His  Latinity 
WM  aoarodjr  inferior  to  the  flowing  utterances  of  hia  hea- 
Ibn  tOMterfl.  He  edited  many  classical  works,  and  suc- 
emded  tn  regenerstiug  the  humanistic  studies  of  Europe. 
For  tin*  mQ  lioDOar  be  given  him  ;  but  ho  did  uot  rest  here. 
Ba  wtmmined  the  New  Testament  with  the  critic's  scalpel, 
md  applied  the  principles  of  ordinary  interpretation  to  the 
wen]  of  Oed.  He  held  that  Moses  should  receive  no  bet- 
ter tnmlmmt  than  Cic«ro  or  Tacitus.  Logos  was  reason 
•ad  vUdtrm  io  the  Greek  writings ;  why  chould  it  mean 
Climt  or  the  Word  when  we  find  it  in  the  Gospol  of  John  ? 
Rtycncratioo  n«fi!  not  be  surrounded  with  a  saintly  halo; 
it  is  ab*ard  to  cuppose  that  it  can  mean  any  more  than  re- 
cFplinn  into  a  Peligioo-H  society.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
ruffiBiDiuciito  divine  influences,  but  certain  praiseworthy 
tfaaliti"*.  '^"i'y  ^'th  iho  Father  is  mere  unity  of  disposi- 
Uuo  or  will.  The  Old  TeBtiiraent  is  very  good  in  its  way, 
fcet  It  cprtainly  cannot  bo  intended  for  all  mankind ;  since 
mmny  p«rts  cmn  have  no  salntar}'  influence  what<^ver  on  the 
hcArt  Mnd  life,  h  mtglit  be  of  some  use  to  the  Juws,  but 
■CDce  wu  are  su  far  beyond  them  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
far  na. 

GTutiiui  and  Wctstcin  had  been  tho  forerunners  of  Er- 
nmti  in  thi>  met  bud  nf  interprefation.  What  he  wrought 
apun*t  the  Ni'W  Testament  luul  its  counterimrt  in  the  mis- 
rtirf  (rffrcti-al  by  John  David  Michaelia  against  tlie  Old. 
TVi*  thot'logiim  was  profoundly  learned  in  tho  Oriental  lan- 
truae^s,  but  ho  wa-i  a  recklriis  nnd  irmverent  critic.  Ho 
Badtr  bgh(  fjf  many  of  the  oceurrencea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
■MAt,  and  whon<n'cr  the  etudonta  applauded  one  of  his 
t  jokua,  h«  wan  tiiklcd  iatoohililishnrMS.  Hvmado 
k  to  an  exjwrimental  a<,-<juaintauc«  with  the  opera- 


^^ 
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tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  used  Lis  positioD  ai  titeoi 
logical  professor  and  lecturer  only  as  the  ateppiag-stooe  II 
money  and  fame.  Ho  would  make  Moses  a  very  good 
of  statesman,  but  took  care  to  cast  censnre  npon  him  wl 
ever  the  feeblest  occasion  was  oSbred.  Still  lie  did  notM 
so  far  as  to  cause  great  otfence  to  bis  Jewish  readers,  tot 
were  very  Duinerous  at  that  time,  for  that  would  hem 
dangered  the  pecuniary  profits  from  his  books.  He  ' 
tnred  on  every  subject  that  came  in  Ms  way,  and  diao 
from  his  chair,  natural  science,  politics,  agriculture, 
horse-breeding,  with  as  much  respect  and  reverence  as  tim 
song  of  Moses  or  the  utterances  of  iBaiah.  He  carried 
Emeati's  principles  a  step  farther  than  that  scholar  k>d 
done.  He  held  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  understand 
the  situation  and  circuni stances  of  the  writer  and  pec^t 
at  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  books  were  written,  uj 
the  language  and  history  of  the  time,  bat  all  things  coa^ 
nected  with  their  moral  ajid  physical  character.  ITie 
must  also  be  conversant  with  everything  relating  to 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  associated,  and  know 
how  far  the  latter  received  their  opinions  and  customs 


bemler's  destructive  method.  hi 

bread  from  my  wife  and  children  :  if  life  be  lost  in  tbe 
tio  he  sot  himsetf'  to  work  with  a  will.  Ho  was 
I  difficulty  concerning  the  want  of  understanding  as  to 
fnnuber  of  Micri'd  books,  lia  consulted  tbe  Jews  of 
iae,  and  they  replied  "  twenty-four;"  be  went  to  the 
idriana,  and  they  answered  "  a  greater  number  than 
and  to  the  Samaritans,  who  stoutly  held  "  that  only 
five  boi^lcs  of  Mosea  have  a  just  claim  to  divine  author- 
ity." \\  ilh  such  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
oughc  to  know  lUI  about  the  Holy  Scripturcsj  Semler,  con- 
fixiDili^  and  d(.-fiant,  esteemed  himself  a  judge  on  his  indi- 
ndual  responsibility.  He  consequently  began  to  examine 
tlw  mtTits  of  each  part.  And  firat  of  all,  he  must  determine 
what  is  tlio  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book.  This  he  de- 
cided to  be  the  inward  conviction  of  our  mind  that  what  it 
conreys  to  us  is  truth.  Certainly,  reaaou  cannot  be  sunk 
•O  low  aa  to  disciird  its  functioos  of  judgment.  And  did 
Bot  Christ  use  his  uutural  faculties  '^  Letting  reason,  there- 
fore, be  umpire,  ho  concluded  that  the  books  of  ChronicIeK, 
Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
taant  be  n;ject«d ;  that  Joshjia,  Judges,  the  books  of  Samuel, 
KiDga,  and  Daniel,  are  doubtful  at  best ;  that  the  I'rovcrbs 
of  Solomon  may  be  hia  or  the  joint  production  of  a  number 
of  totenbly  gifled  men;  and  that  the  Pentateuch,  and 
IpuciBilly  Genesis,  is  a  mere  collection  of  legendary  frag- 
ueota.  The  Xew  Testamuut  has  some  good  qualities,  which 
■WWanting  in  the  Old;  but  there  are  parts  of  it  positively 
Tnjnri"ii«  to  the  Church.  The  Apocalypse  of  John,  for  ex- 
lily  bo  held  by  every  caim  critic  as  the  work 
■lie.  As  to  the  Oospels,  their  authenticity  and 
1  vory  doubtful,  and  that  of  John  is  the  only 
iMsc  adupted  to  the  present  state  of  the  world; 
jLLUCi;  hi.'  ^iiue  ia  free  from  the  Jewish  spirit.  Ilie  General 
Epistles  With  written  solely  for  the  unification  of  the  nti-ug- 
g^iog'  parties  into  which  the  early  Church  had  unfortunately 

■piit. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  Aiiwtimodiition-TlteoTtf. 
Chnsl  and  his  apostles  taught  doctriuea  of  such  nature  and 
by  such  mvthod  as  weru  compatibli<  with  the  peculiarities 
of  their  (.-ondiLiou.  Thuy  udiipt<.-d  themselves  to  the  barbnr- 
I  Mid  cooxistcut  prejudices  of  the  peonle  j  luid  hence 
■IB^OTBVn^  MMAcila  madi  tbiA  bhsy  tei^^  hj_  (hair  dia- 
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position  to  cator  to  the  cdrrupt  taste  of  their  time.  TIib 
Jews  already  possessed  many  notions  which  it  would  not 
be  policy  in  Christ  to  annihilate ;  hence,  said  Semler,  lu 
reclothea  them,  and  gave  them  s,  slight  admixture  of  trnth. 
Thus  he  reduced  Christ's  utterances  concerning  angela,  thft 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  last  judgment,  demons, 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  inspiration  of  ths  Scriptnrej 
to  so  many  accommodatiom  to  prevailing  errors.  SemUr 
had  some  indistinct  faith  in  these  rorealed  truths,  bnt  ^ 
stress  which  Christ  laid  upon  them  was,  in  his  opinioDj  k 
mere  stroke  of  policy.  This  theory  he  had  been  maturinf. 
for  some  time,  and  he  first  made  it  public  in  the  preface  to- 
his  Faraphrane  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romam. 

Another  distinction  which  Semler  drew  in  connectioa 
with  his  now  method  of  criticism,  and  somewhat  allied  to 
the  details  of  bis  accommodation- theory,  was  between  tlA 
local  and  temporary,  the  permanent  and  eternal,  in  tlift 
Bcripturea.  A  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  he  held,  is  on^^ 
ephemeral,  and  was  never  intended  to  bo  anything  elss. 
There  was  a  local  interest  in  the  accounts  of  the  writers; 
but   after  the  change   of  government,   or  the  lapse  of 
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3ie  critic's  acumen  or  the  fculiever'a  spiritual  grasp 
~^veled  on  tilt)  principle  th&t  it  was  local  and  tern* 
"  '  f  Ratioualism  was  makiog  a  bold  stroke  for 
'it  had  the  rare  fortune  of  possessing  a  mau 
llile  taste  and  boldness  of  nttenmce. 
I  be  cainu  into  harmonj  with  the  English 
his  praise  of  them  was  extremely  moderate. 
Ue  maintHUKMl  that  they  had  done  more  good  than  harm  ; 
hot  it  WBH  cinly  the  best  of  them  whom  he  really  admired. 
He  •tttfotJy  repudiatod  the  volatile  French  school,  the 
learned  Bayle  being  the  only  one  of  the  number  whom  he 
iBCotiiiaod  with  any  degroe  of  satisfaction.  The  view  by 
whicb  Imj  come  into  nearest  relation  to  the  free-thinkers  of 
bkgland  was,  that  the  iljble  is  but  the  republication  of  the 
.iriipuo  of  nature.  He  held  that  the  world  had  been 
tugfii  tuhgion  long  before  the  Scriptures  were  written ; 
I  ibAorii  he  confuaAt-d  tlint  in  them  we  find  it  more  clearly 
MaIm  Mid  more  rigidly  enjoined  than  anywhere  else. 
Aiin^jf  til*  BUBS  of  natural  t«achin  gs  in  the  Bible  we  occo* 
nofwDj  Donui  across  n  modicum  of  eternal  truth;  but  the 
■cdEvr  u  verv  seldom  rewarded  with  a  real  gem  of  perma- 
|B«0(  Talne.  The  Jews  were  grossly  ignorant  of  all  import-  1 
jiot  apiritiud  light.  Their  chief  idea  of  Jehovah  was  that  I 
ike  was  thair  national  Giid;  and  their  religion  was  purely 
MM  of  cin--umstanci>ti  and  ceremonies.  Moses  hod  some 
Ua»  of  the  Honl's  immortality,  but  his  countrymen  were 
<  BM  ao  highly  favoured  as  himself.  The  Messiah  of  the  Old 
Dcnt  wnM  a  Tt'ry  vague  personage;  and  indistinct 
I  miiBt  have  been  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  coming  Ke- 


Bafc  it  WB«  not  hero  that  Semlor  won  his  greatest  vic- 
liati— ■  HiH  chief  triumph  was  ngainst  the  history  and 
doQUisa]  onlhority  of  the  Chnrch.  His  mind  hod  been 
tbaraasbly  imbuttil  with  a  disgust  at  what  was  ancient  and 
rvrvraflL  He  aii[ieari.vl  tn  dcspiHo  the  nntitjuities  of  tho 
Chnfcii  nroply  bceimHe  they  were  anliquities.  Wlutt  was 
,mr«tMl  fri^h,  was,  with  him,  worthy  of  unbounded admir- 
jalicNt  mad  spmHly  adoption.  His  prejudice  against  the 
I  PaUiera  may  have  bet-u  iiidiihod  in  |uirl  from  the  Roform- 
\tn;  bat,  however  derived,  his  disiaste  and  censure  knew 
,M  boonda.  AH  Utu  early  Christian  writers,  he  believed, 
Vera  brimful  af  imperfections.     Tcrtiilliou  was  fanciful,  and 
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Ao^stine  captions.  So  persistent  were  his  cRbrts  agiisA 
the  traditiosal  authority  of  the  Church  that  tliej  endaI^^ttn1i 
the  very  foundations  of  German  Protestantism.  One  woold 
have  thought  him  at  times  exhausted  of  strength;  bat 
no  sooner  did  the  thinking  public  recover  from  oau  mrpriv 
than  it  was  startled  by  another  attack.  The  Cborcfa  retkd 
beneath  his  invasion  of  her  doctrinal  and  historical  antkff- 
ity.  But  there  was  a  limit  to  her  patience.  To  c«ll  thiMt 
heroic  standard-bearers  ofher  early  faith  fanatics  and  viwiK 
aries  was  quite  too  much  for  her  to  endnre. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Semler's  b'-liin'-" 
would  overleap  itself,  or  prove  the  ruin  of  the  rvlL-iii' 
spirit  of  the  Continent  for  g^enerations.  Thoreauli,  ulur. 
ever  it  might  be,  was  soon  to  be  decided.  For  such  Tie*» 
as  he  was  propagating  throughout  the  Proteetaat  CbtnrJitf 
Germany  could  not  fail  to  determino  speedily  the  drifi  (/ 
the  public  sentiment  of  his  day. 

His  work,  though  destructive,  was  in  confljpt  ^hh  lb 
pare  beauty  of  hia  private  life.  And  here  we  luck  «:  h:- 
aa  one  of  the  enigmas  of  human  biography,  Tnu-  u.  Ij 
tenet  that  a  man's  public  teachings  need  not  inflneDoe  hi* 
persona!  living,  he  was  at  once  a  teacher  of  scepticism 
an  example  of  piety.  His  Moravian  origin  and  Picdi 
training  he  could  never  forget ;  nor  do  wo  believe  hv 
attempt'Od  it.  No  doubt  tite  asperity  that  ho  witnena' 
at  Halle  did  much  to  repel  him  from  the  Itanhcr  nit 
of  Pietism,  ^Vhen  he  heard  his  room-mate  pnyaf 
aloud  three  hours  a  day  upon  his  kneos ;  and  vfaeit  w 
was  advised  to  lay  aside  all  extensive  studies,  bccaow  lie 
would  never  be  converted  while  pursuing  thorn,  he  be- 
gan to  question  whether  intellectual  progress  Wwre  rao- 
patible  with  deep  piety.  The  conclusion  at  whuji  i* 
arrived  was  against  the  intelloctunhty  of  tho  creed  flf 
Spencr,  but  iu  favour  of  the  spiritual  puri^  of  llii:  life  4 
his  disciples.  Through  Semler's  entire  career  we  can  Bnd 
traces  of  that  devoted  spirit  which  had  shiu<>d  so  br^tff 
in  his  early  youth,  and  whicli,  in  late  life,  he  wa»  not 
ashamed  to  confess.  "  There  was  no  comer  iu  the  wiutf 
house,"  said  he,  "where  I  did  not  kn(>ol,  and  pray,  irf 
weep  alone  that  God  might,  out  of  his  Iritiuite  merer,  ft^ 
I  felt  that  I  was  under  the  bondage '.J  Ikf, 


don  r  ^ 
law,     Moi 


L  songs 


lod  to  bo  of  very  liulo  heifM 


SEMLKR'S    PBIVATB   LIFE. 
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2  exsmined  myself  carefully  to  see  wlielier  or  not  I 
to  uny  sin  either  consdously  or  ignorantly,  I  tc- 
ikpd  myself  several  times  for  ouly  giving  one  penny 
I  poor-oollection  when  I  bad  several  pence  in  my 
My  fcther  wonld  give  me  more  the  next  time  to 
3  my  deficiency,  and  this  wiia  a  great  delight  to 
.  U  now  one  of  the  pleitaantcst  memories  of  mv 
iventity-life  that  1  used,  to  give  pieces  of  money  to  the 
or." 
His  domestic  life  was  very  beautiful.     He  did  not  re- 

tklone  in  tis  study,  where  most  literary  men  love  to 
Bat  wherever  his  children  were  playing,  or  his  wife 
Bp  or  spinning,  he  was  most  happy  to  pursue  his 
»  nnd  write  his  books.  He  gives  the  following  pSc- 
W;  "We  had  the  children  continually  about  us,  when 
iry  were  not  under  the  care  of  their  teachers.  Then  we 
lubl  have  them  read,  or  in  turn  sing  a  Psalm  or  a  hymn, 
leani  some  passage  from  a  good  book.  We  sang  with 
SB,  aod  asked  them  questions  in  what  they  had  been 
idjing.  They  knew  GoUert's  songs  by  rote.  There  was 
thing  bat  peace  and  contentment  in  our  circle.  The 
-rantx  nwer  «iw  or  heard  anything  unpleasant.  Every 
tie  (listarbMiice  was  hushed  at  once ;  and  all  the  family 
t  th«  powiT  of  my  wife  in  our  household  arrangomctnts  ; 
A  our  reciprocal  love  was  apparent  to  every  one.  I  put 
tbc  money  matters  into  hor  bands ;  she  paid  the  debts 
d  rpCTtived  Urn  revenue.  Thas  passed  on  twenty  years 
bcMutiful  uuifiirmity ;  and  parents  and  children  felt  that 
>  wen  dearer  to  each  other  than  was  all  the  world  be- 
lea.  Wi<  all  met  faithruUv  our  duties  to  each  other.  But 
tla  hmd  then  been  written  on  domestic  training,  yet  we 
Bated  our  ideas  from  the  pure  fountain  of  religion ;  and 
mgli  wp  wore  deprived  of  much  of  the  glitter  of  himiun 
9,  iria  unjoyed  its  necessities  and  its  beauty." 
When  snch  ties  unite  a  family  we  are  not  surprised  at 
e  apirit  with  which  death  ia  met  by  a  carefully  nnrtured 
ild.  The  account  is  from  Semlcr's  own  pen.  His  daugh- 
r,  U»ca  twcnty-oup  years  of  age,  was  on  her  death-bedi 
If  to  jniu  her  mother,  who  but  shortly  bi: ' 
nie  from  the  threshold.  "About  nine  i 
B  brr^nvod  fnrher,  "  I  again  pronounced  t 

1  bar.     With  a  brenJting  heart  I  lay  duwa  4 
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sleep  &  little.  She  sent  for  mo,  and  addressed  me  tins' 
'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  fatter,  1  am  so  needy ;  attcl  do  bdli 
me  to  die  with  that  faith  and  determination  which  jow 
Christian  daughter  should  possess.'  My  heart  look  coaagt, 
and  I  Bpoke  to  her  of  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  worn 
which  would  soon  break  upon  her.  She  sang  snaichct  of 
8weet  Bongs,  following  which  I  said  but  little.  ^Vhen  I 
addressed  her,  '  My  dear  daughter,  you  will  soon  n^oia 
your  noble  mother,'  she  answered,  '  Oh,  yes,  and  vrliat  m^ 
tu]-e  will  I  enjoy  I'  I  fell  down  at  her  bedside,  and  iigaiB 
committed  her  soul  to  the  almighty  and  endnring-  oareof 
God.  Then  just  before  I  went  to  my  lectnre  I  went  to  «• 
her  again  :  I  asked  her  if  she  still  remembered  the  hyr&ii, 
'  ITiou  art  mine,  because  I  hold  thee ; '  when  she  said, '  Oh 
yea,  and  repeated  the  verse,  '  O  Lord  my  refnge,  Foonbnc 
of  my  joyn.'  '  Yes,  eternal,'  I  added.  I  left  Her,  think- 
ing that  she  might  last  considerably  longer.  Bnt  ]  mt 
suddenly  called  from  my  lecture,  when  I  again  coiumitt*^ 
her  grand  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  closed  her  ejw 
myself.  My  bitter  grief  now  subsided  into  calm  afflji-tii^, 
and  a  sweet  acquiescence  with  the  wise  will  of  i.ln  ;  '■• 
I  know  what  the  real  joy  is  of  having  seen  a  ch 
calmly,  and  of  feeling  that  I  had  some  share  in  I  h  < 
that  could  end  so  triiimphautly.  And  1  still  publiL ;.  :.—;.. 
those  of  her  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  tho  fomiatiM 
of  her  character.  Therefore,  when  some  would  in  nur  6m 
advocate  an  unchristian  education,  I  can  speak  with  toi 
light  of  experience,  when  I  earnestly  n-ctiminend  to  tU 
pious  and  provident  parents  to  give  their  ehiMrt,'n  n  p>oJ 
Christian  training.  Tkus  Christian-like  and  bmttltfdl; 
have  Christian-trained  people  been  dying  the>se  umaj 
centuries." 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  could  live  as  purely  and  3^ 
votedly  as  Semler,  and  yet  make  the  gulf  so  widn  l>t'iu:'C 
private  faith  and  public  instruction.     We  attribii' 
intention  to  him  in  his  theological  labours;  thi'M 
result  of  bis  own  mental  defects.     Ho  was  a  cart-' . 
and  not  a  close  thinker.     He  read  history  loosely, 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  system  was  nnpttmti 
unappreciated  by  him.     Ho  looked  at  single  de&cU, 
magnified  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  obscarod  wl 
mines  of  truth  and  virtue.     Having  concetvod  a  rhgae 
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luB  tbeme,  he  wrote  hiirrJL'dly  upon  it.  He  was  impellpd 
by  Ilia  preriouB  notions  and  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
He  bad  a  rery  retentive  memory,  but  it  waa  no  aid  to  cor- 
rect ren«ining.  WTien  he  saw  one  evil  of  the  Fathers,  a 
mistake  of  the  Church,  nr  a  defect  in  her  doctrine,  he  general- 
ised it  until  he  believed  error  ti>  be  the  rule  instead  of  the 
•Boeplion.  It  h»a  been  said  that,  toward  the  close  of  his 
regretted  his  theulo^ical  instructions ;  but  in  a  con- 
Iwo  days  before  his  death  he  betrayed  the  same 
views  that  had  distinguishod  his  hfe.  His  method 
iticid-hislorical  criticism  was  the  poison  which,  hav- 
fcg'  hiren  once  iutrodnced  into  the  literature  and  pulpits  of 
liie  Church,  produced  wide-spread  and  long-seated  disease. 

Semlvr  was  not  the  founder  of  a  school,  for  he  advanced 
no  ehtbomte  system  and  possessed  no  organizing  power. 
Great  ae  were  the  results  of  his  labours,  no  one  waa  more 
BUrpHsed  at  them  than  himself.  Two  or  three  immediate 
diflciplrs,  who  had  beard  him  lecture,  were  enamoured  of 
bit  theories,  but  as  they  were  men  of  moderato  capacity 
llieir  activity  produced  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic tnind.  It  was  in  another  respect  that  he  was  mighty. 
Bonte  of  his  coutemporunes  who  taught  in  other  universi- 
tia*  veized  opon  his  tenets  aud  began  to  propagate  them 
ncDrDoslr.  They  made  great  capital  out  of  them  for  them- 
flwres.  oemler  invaded  and  overthrew  what  was  left  of 
the  popular  fuitb  in  inspiration  after  the  labours  of  WoltT, 
bat  oert)  be  stopped.  Hib  adherents  and  imitators  com- 
nanced  with  bis  abnegation  of  inspiration,  and  made  it  the 
|K«pBT«tory  step  for  their  attempted  annihilation  of  revela- 
boD  itmrlf.  Soon  the  theological  press  teemed  with  l»!ns- 
ptrtnons  publications  a^inst  tho  Kcriptures ;  and  meu  of 
kO  lie  schools  of  learning  gave  themselves  to  tho  work  of 
isatruction.  Gottingon,  Jena,  Helmstcdt,  iind  Frankfort- 
on-thfvOder  were  no  longer  schools  of  prophets,  but  of 
B»tioiuliaUt  and  iJluminii^its. 

Giieabach  pursued  his  sceptical  investigations  for  the 
WlBliliiihimiiit  of  Dstnml  rcligioD,  and  others  aided  him  in 
tim  nndortAlring.  But  the  men  of  this  class  were  not  ihe 
——-'""'  -'"^riia  of  the  complete  ruin  of  the  religious  vital- 
i[ile.  Wo  turn  to  Edelmann  and  Bahrdt,  two 
locided  enemies  of  Chnstianity  who  have  ap- 
i..-^-.-.i  in  :lJoa«Jl 
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The  former  was  the  better  man,  hot  his  career  broB^bt 
discredit  on  private  virtue  and  public  montlitjr.  la  tht 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  blameless,  bnt  he  aubsetfaCBtlr 
betrayed  all  the  personal  weakness  vrhicti  his  sdeptidn 
tended  to  engender.  We  get  a  fair  portrait  of  kiiB  fnn 
the  pen  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  Kahnis  :  "  What  KU- 
mann  wished  was  nothing  new,"  writes  this  anthor ;  "  ■Aer 
the  manner  of  all  adherents  of  Illuminism,  he  wished  to 
reduce  all  positive  religions  to  natural  religion.  The  poo- 
tive  heathenish  religions  stand,  to  him,  on  a  level  witli  in- 
duism  and  Christianity.  He  is  more  just  toward  beatbsi- 
ism  than  toward  Judaism,  and  more  just  toward  Judai^B 
than  toward  Christisinity.  Everything  positive  ia  n-beioa 
is,  as  such,  superstition.  Christ  was  a  mere  ntan,  wmm 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  struggle  against  superstitia- 
Wliat  he  taught,  and  what  he  was  anxious  for,  no  one,  bo«- 
ever,  may  attempt  to  learn  from  the  New  Tesloniont  «ri> 

ings,  inasmuch  as  these  were  forged  as  late  as  iL''  i  

Constantine.  All  which  theChnrch  teaches  of  hi-  1' 
of  hia  merits,  of  the  gracious  infloence  of  the  Hu  -.  > 
ia  absurd.  There  is  no  rule  of  truth  but  rensiin,  .h.il  i; 
manifests  its  truths  directly  by  a  peculiar  ecnso.  ^^  Li;- 
ever  this  sense  says  is  true.  It  is  this  sense  which  ["r:- 
ceives  the  world.  The  reality  of  everj'thing  whii-h  ctut* 
is  God.  In  the  proper  sense  there  can,  therefore,  not  exiO 
any  atheist,  because  every  one  who  admits  tho  reality  of 
the  world  admits  also  the  reality  of  Uod.  God  is  do4  a 
person — least  of  all  are  there  three  persona  iu  Gud.  If 
God  be  the  substance  in  all  the  phenomena,  then  it  follim 
of  itself  that  God  cannot  be  thought  of  n-ithout  tho  worM, 
and  hence  that  the  world  has  no  more  had  an  origin  than 
it  will  have  an  end.  One  may  call  the  world  the  body  of 
God,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  son  of  God.  Tho  spir^  of 
God  is  in  all  that  exists.  Ii  is  ridiculous  to  ascnbo  imipinf 
tion  to  special  persons  only ;  every  one  ought  to  be  a  l%niW 
fl  prophet,  an  inspired  man.  llie  human  spirit,  being  a 
breath  of  God,  does  not  perish ;  our  spirit,  sepanttod  fRM 
its  body  by  death,  enters  into  a  connection  with  flonte  (rtliv 
body.  Thus  Edelmann  taught  a  kind  of  met«nj[ 
What  he  taught  had  boon  thoroughly  and  ingeniouly 
in  France  and  England  ;  but  from  a  Gcrmnn  lhiK>loffia% 
aud  that  with  such  eloquent  coarseness,  with  SDcb  a  ma>ta7 
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^  I  blasphemv,  eucl  tilings  were  unheard 
cf.  But  as  jet  the  fuith  of  the  Church  was  a  power  is 
Oemiany !" 

From  Edehnann  the  transition  is  e&sy  to  the  reckless 
ft&d  viciouH  Bahrdt.  This  man  stands  among  the  first  of 
those  who  huve  brought  dishonoar  upon  the  sacred  voca- 
What  Jeffreys  is  to  the  judicial  liistory  of  England, 
1  k  to  the  religious  history  of  German  Protestantism. 
krar  he  touched  was  disgraced  by  the  vileneaa  of  hia 
nDd  the  Satanic  daring  of  his  mind.  He  heard  theo- 
_  M  lectures.  Tliiuking  that  in  this  field  he  could  infuse 
BO0t  Tcnoin  and  reap  a  greater  harvest  of  gold  than  in  any 
Dtlier,  ho  stripped  for  the  undertaking.  While  a  mere 
TOnth  he  gained,  by  his  tricky  management,  a  professor's 
jcluiir.  He  blasphemed  to  his  auditors  by  day,  while  at 
JDigbt  be  surrendered  himself  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
nmbline-room,  the  beer-cellar,  and  the  house  of  prostitu- 
WM.  'lae  aUve  of  passion  and  of  doubt,  he  was,  of  all  hia 
(Xmtemporaries^  the  most  loud-spoken  against  the  claims  of 
God'a  tmth,  and  adhorence  to  thd  canons  of  the  Church. 
Su  miod  was  quick,  active,  and  penetrating.  Seizing  the 
pen,  he  invaded  the  sanctity  of  every  doctrine  that  stood 
ni  (ha  war  of  his  cormpt  theories.  He  took  up  the  Bible 
witli  Mwnjegioas  purpose,  and  made  it  the  plaything  of  his 
WicHnM  heart.  He  sneered  at  what  was  revered  by  the 
Cbui^b  and  the  good  men  of  past  ages,  with  the  kind  of 
ierity  thai  should  greet  the  recital  of  the  stories  of  Sinhoti 
Ute  SaihrKad  the  Wanihrful  Lamp. 

Ho  pnhliAhed  many  works,  the  aim  of  all  being  to  infuse 
|inh>  tke  masses  a  contempt  of  the  received  Scriptures.  He 
jismed  a  travesty  of  the  Kew  Testament  under  the  title  of 
Th  A>»f  Trtlnm/^nt,  or  77ie  Neicest  hmlrucflom  from  God 
Uurtwgh  Jrtut  ami  his  Aponlks.  He  did  just  what  he  jtleased 
wHk  ihiB  miracles  and  words  of  Christ.  He  would  convert 
duktffue  into  parable,  and  make  any  passage,  however  grave 
in  import,  minister  to  hia  unsanctitied  purpose.  He  ban- 
;  isbed  such  expressionw  as  '  kingdom  of  God,'  '  holiness,' 
I  'uuictificAtion,'  'Sa\-ionr,'  'Redeemer,'  '  w»y  of  salvation,' 
''H«lv  (ihfwt,' '  name  of  JesUB,'  nnd  all  other  terms  that 
(oakf  Ipavc  thii  impression  of  inspiration  and  divine  presence. 
Bnt  corrupt  as  the  Church  wax,  it  was  not  ready  for  this 
~  1  leap ;  therefore  Bohrdt  received  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
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Baaisked  and  hnntedby  oppoBitioD.be  gained  monjadbi 
ents  from  the  force  of  the  vory  arrows  discharf^ed  Wkii 
him.     He  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  faith  which  M  > 
cupied  when  ho  nent  to  Giessen,  a  fact  which  he  refers 
in  his  autobiography  :  "  I  came  to  Gieaain,"  says  h*-  " 
yet  very  orthodox.     My  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
tures,  in  the  direct  mission  of  Jesus,  in  his  miracolooa  I 
tory,  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  gifts  of  grace,  in  natural  e 
rnption,  in  justilication  of  the  sinner  by  laying  hold  of 
merits  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  the  whole  theory  of  ni 
faction,  seemed  to  be  immovable.     It  was  only  the  mani 
in  which  three  persona  were  to  be  in  one  God,  whicli  1 
engaged  my  reason.  I  had  only  explained  to  myself  a  til 
better  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  not  to  esch 
man's  activity.     I  had  limited  a  little  the  idt^a  of  origi 
ein ;    and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  jostifi 
tion,  I  had  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  value  of  rir 
and  had  cleared  myself  from  the  error  that  God.  in  b 
grace,  sboald  not  pay  any  regard  at  all  to  human  virtooi 
zeal.     That  in  the   doctrine   of  the  Lord's  Supper  I  HI 
more  Keformed  than  Lutheran,  will  be  supposed  iw  a  nn 
ter  of  course." 

But  in  due  time  he  dropped  these  points  of  belief,  41 
by  one,  until  he  indulged  in  all  the  illicit  extravagiuces  < 
the  radical  sceptics  of  France.  The  opposition  he  n 
with  was  a  sore  rebuke,  but  it  failed  to  cure  him.  H<f  I 
out  for  a  journey  to  EngUnd  and  Holland  with  but  tlui 
florins  in  his  purse,  and  be  suffered  much  by  the  way.  I 
came  home  again  only  to  find  new  edicts  against  hin.  ( 
arriving  at  Halle,  where  he  had  once  been  honoured  1 
was  met  with  the  following  repulse  from  the  facaltf,  i 
whoso  head  stood  Semler,  the  father  of  his  doobt ;  "  0 
vocation  demands  not  only  that  we  should  prevent  the  di 
semination  of  directly  irreligious  opinions,  but  also  that  1 
should  watch  over  the  doctrines  which  aro  contained 
Holy  Scriptnre,  and,  in  conformity  with  it,  in  : 
Con/emm  o/ Fm'th." 

He  laboured   as  an  educator,  preacher,  prcifefisor, 
author.      He  made  all  his  enterprises  subservient  to 
doareet  object  of  his  life, — money.     He  wrote  plain  be 
for  the  masses,  and  hia    writinga  were  perused  alike 
palace  and  cottage.     While  a  resident  in  HaOu  boesU 
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dA  an  inn  in  tbe  Biiburbs  of  the  city  where  his  depraved 
itro  WAS  pcnnittcd  to  indulg^e  in  those  DHUteless  liherties 
wcoming',  not  only  the  theologian,  but  tho  rational  man. 
I  liauon  with  the  servant-girt  in  his  employ  mode  his 
io  »Q  object  of  public  pity  ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
tiA  bLt  injuiitice  to  tbe  latter  when  be  telb  us  himself 
tt  he  bad  never  loved  with  passion.  His  death  was  of  a 
■oe  with  his  life.  Having  been  a  public  frequenter  of 
itbpU  and  the  associate  of  the  loosest  company,  he  died 
ti  the  libertine.  Ho  was  taken  off  by  syphilis. 
It  ta  uot  uoccssmy  to  enlarge  npon  the  lesson  of  Bahrdt's 
•-  Ho  wafl  the  Gennnn  crystallization  of  all  the  worst 
inont*  iif  French  scepticism.  He  begnn  his  work  with 
eril  purpose,  and  never  sought  the  wisdom  of  God  who 
smiacs  to  give  liberally  to  all  who  ask  him.  The  infamy 
hulirowiM  soon  forgotten,  and  only  his  teachings  re- 
Bned  lo  corrupt  tbe  young  and  injure  the  mature  of  tbe 
td-  While  his  love  of  money  controlled  his  matrimonial 
MBOm  and  literary  labours,  his  hatred  of  revealed  religion 
Itottod  his  wholn  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  He  is 
Utrmtire  of  the  certain  doom  which  awaits  the  man  who 
nmiu  himiielf  to  the  sole  guidance  of  his  doubts.  >Sem- 
'■  raoml  life  waa  in  »pi/e  of  erroneous  opinions ;  Bahrdt's 
m  in  eonformity  with  them.  And  what  the  latter  was  in 
I  caivcr  and  denlh  is  the  best  comment  that  can  bo 
tUeo  on  the  natural  effect  of  Rationalism.  Would  tbtit 
had  been  the  only  warning ;  btit  he  had  his  followers 
MB  His  ereml  became  the  fafihion  of  the  Gorman  Church. 
W  depth  of  his  infamy  is  only  aggravated  by  the  boty 
befe  ia  which  he  wrouvbt  fearful  Imvoc  upon  the  succeed- 
f  genentiim.     The  Old  fUy  says  truly : 

""Aal  sin  dors  tni  time*  unrravitF  itaclf, 
TUt  U  cooiaiilled  in  an  nd]'  place  i  ' 
An  r(it  (Icrd  tionc  hj  aathnritj  ' 
I*  Hn  uul  mbonutian ;  deck  an  ape 
la  Umut,  Rod  Ibe  beauty  ut  iIif  rube 
Addi  Ht  the  |pt«ier  scorn  nam  the  beiiat : 
T)k  poiMa  ihnv*  wont  in  >  eoldrn  cup ; 
^>*rk  nifht  trcm>  dorlirr  ti;  the  IklitDitig'*  Ibuli  i 
liti«  UuU  fetter  (toell  far  wohki  tUa  weedt  | 
Am  tferj  gloij  Lh>l  inciinca  to  »in, 
"•  •*»«•  u  trcUed  bj  tba  oppowl*." 
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The  views  of  Semler,  possessing  great  power  of  fasciu- 
tion,  soon  gained  popular  strength.  As  a  result,  Uw 
strictly  literary  tastes  of  the  people  took  a  theologioU  tnni, 
and  tbe  Bible  became  tbc  th<>ine  of  every  aspirant  to  so- 
thorabip.  As  no  system  had  yet  been  advanced  by  Ihr 
Rationalists,  there  was  wide  range  for  doctrinal  and  eie- 
getical  diacuasion.  The  devoted  Pietists,  who  were  now 
in  the  background,  looked  on  in  amazement  as  they  trem*  i 
bled  for  th«  pillars  of  faitb.  They  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Many  of  their  number  had  proved  themselves  fanatics,  and 
brought  odium  upon  tbe  revered  names  of  Spenex  ud 
Frani'ke.  Their  enemies  were  travelling  in  foreign  Lacds, 
ransacking  the  libraries  of  other  tousraes  to  bring  bgme 
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t  A»  foBiteentli  anrl  fifteenth  cestan'es  Europe  arose 
the  torpidity  of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  bo  did  the  eigh- 
h  century  witness  a  new  revival  from  the  darknesa  and 
;tBhiieB9  of  Continental  Protestantism.  There  appeared 
a  ti&iTeraal  repudiation  of  old  methods,  and  a  nev 
cation  ttbs  now  the  aim  of  every  class  of  literary  ad- 
irera.  Seinler  had  strack  the  key-note  of  human 
.  Hb  bad  BO  fiattercd  his  race  by  aaying  that  the 
p  ir»8  not  80  sacred  as  to  be  exempt  from  criticism, 
his  contemporaries  would  not  willingly  let  his  words 

0  the  ground.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be 
•jt>d,  and  soon  the  Scriptures  became  a  carcass  around 
li  tha  vnltnres  of  Germany  gathered  to  satisfy  the 
0^  of  their  wanton  hunger.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
DctionistB  desired  to  injure  the  fciith  of  the  people,  or 
Btodinm  upon  the  pages  that  Luther  and  Melancthon 
infolded  to  the  German  heart.  But  believing  as  they 
bat  the  popular  respect  for  the  Bible  was  sheer  Bibli- 
f,  and  that  therefore  the  dignity  of  reason  was  com- 
i>ed,  they  bestirred  themselves  to  show  every  weak 
.  in  the  &iLh  of  the  Church.  They  hastened  to  expose 
Lefdcta  of  the  Scriptures  with  as  much  frankness  as 
would  brand  a  sentence  in  Cicero  or  Seneca  to  be  the 
[wlation  of  an  impostor. 

no  nation  has  theology,  as  a  science,  absorbed  more 
ry  tftlent  and  labour  than  in  Germany.  In  America 
jtrest  Britain  the  theologian  is  the  patron  of  his  own 
rtment  of  thought.     But  in  Germany,  poets,  ruman- 

ftnd  scientific  men  write  almost  as  many  works  con- 
id  with  religious  qneations  as  on  topics  within  their 
iboBon  vocation.  The  Teuton  considers  himself  a  bom 
Ofpaa.  So  it  was  after  the  annouucement  of  the 
•elrM  theories  of  Semler.  All  clsssen  of  thinkers 
)d  themsdres  to  discuss  the  Scriptures  and  their 
•  with  w  much  freedom  as  if  God  bud  told  them  it 
ih*  troD  stm  of  their  life. 
hal  wan  the  consequence?     Semler,  having   left   so 

1  room  for  doubt,  and  having  rather  iniUcated  a  direc- 
JttO  supplied  a  plan,  a  great  number  of  men  adopted 
peommooation- theory,  and  each  one  built  his  own  edi- 
pnn  it,  Bnt  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  them  were 
Hyjlu^  and  generally  incongruous.     And  such  a  re- 
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suit  was  very  natural ;  for,  all  claiming  the  iinrostrictt<d  d« 
of  reasoD,  the  issue  of  their  thiukisg  was  tbe  wrork  ot  (he 
individual  mind.  No  two  intellects  are  perfectly  fliraiUr. 
Set  a  number  of  men  to  write  upon  a  given  sabject,  ud 
they  will  employ  a  different  atyle,  give  expression  to  dirow 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  reach  antipodal  conclu^ioiuL  So 
when  these  writers  a^inst  inspiration  plied  the  pen,  and 
burdened  the  press  with  their  prolix  eSasions,  there  "»• 
no  harmony  in  their  thoughts.  In  one  opinion  they  mn 
firmly  united,  tliat  the  £ible  is  a  human  book.  But  bo* 
much  of  it  was  authentic;  what  was  history  and  wbit 
myth ;  what  poetry  and  what  incident ;  theae  and  a  tlwi^ 
sand  kindred  points  divided  the  Bationalints  into  nlmost 
as  many  classes  as  there  were  individiiala. 

There  were  two  principal  tendencies  which  gave  a  pn>- 
manence  and  efficiency  to  Bationatism  quite  berond  the 
expectAtion  of  its  most  sanguine  friends  and  adtnirvrs.  Ow 
was  Hterary,  and  inaugurated  by  Lessing;  the  other  pwlT 
philosophical,  and  conducted  by  Kant. 

The  literary  despotism  at  Beriin  was  one  of  the  w^ 
remarkable  in  the  annals    of  periodical    bteralur.  ,      V.' 
refer  to  the   Universal  German  Library,  under  il:r 
ofNicolai.     Its  avowed  aim  was  to  laud  every  Rni ; 
book  to  the  skies,  but  to  reproach  every  evatigelii.i: 
ation  as  unworthy  the    support,   or  even  the    i! 
rational  beings.       Its  appliances  for   gaining   ku 
were  extensive,  and  it  commanded  a  survey  of  tin 
tni-e  of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.      WhBi«-»sr 
appeared  in  these  lands  received  its  immediate 
and  was  reproached  or  magnified  according  to  its 
to  the   sceptical   creed    of  Nicolai  and  his  co-laboam 
Commencing  in  1 765,  it  ran  a  career  of  power  ttnd  pR» 
perity  such  as  but  few  serials  have  ever  enjoyed.    It  urtnm- 
atcd  its  existence  in  1792,  having  inflicted  incalcolgUi 
evil  upon  the  popular  estimate  of  the  vital  doctrinn  rf 
Christianity.     Being  the  great  organ  of  the  ItAtionalM^ 
it  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  sublime  truths  of  oar  IwJf 
faith.     With  all  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  bon  it  pfianred 
upon  eveiT  literary  production  or  practical  movi-m.  ■  r  r  i .; 
had  a  tendency  to  restore  the  old  landmarks.     Itii  ii<; 
was  felt  throughout  Germany  and  the  Continent, 
university  and  g)-mnaiiium  listened  to  it  as  on  oracl-  . 
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t  even  in  the  pot-housos  and  humbleat  cot- 
S.  Berlin  was  completely  under  its  sway,  and  Berliner 
a  ByDonyra  of  RaUonatkt.  Oetinger  wrote  a  cnrioua 
^e  in  a  Tolame  of  eermons,  published  in  1 777,  in  which 
oscants  On  thoxe  things  of  which  Hit  people  of  Berlin 
}  KOthittff  :  "  They  know  nothing  of  the  Lord  of  glory ; 

are  sick  of  these  shallow -pated  Liebnitzians ;  they 
!  to  know  nothing  of  the  promises  of  God ;  they  have 
>iiig  to  do  with  the  Balutations  of  the  seven  spirits ; 

fortn  a  mechanical  divinity  after  their  own  notion. 
Berliners  know  nothing  of  man  so  far  as  he  is  a  snb- 
of  divine  grace ;  nothing  of  angels  or  devils,  nothing 
liat  Bin  is,  nothing  of  eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and 
d  of  Christ,  and  still  less  of  the  commauion  of  snints, 
that  the  Spirit  can  be  commonicatcd  by  the  laying  on 
ands.  They  know  nothing  of  the  truth  that  baptism 
tho  Lord's  sapper  are  agents  for  a  spiritual  union 
,  Christ ;  they  know  nothing  of  heaven  and  hell  j 
ling  of  the  interval  before  the  resurrection.  Neither 
b«r  wish  to  know  anything  save  what  may  harmonize 
,  tneir  own  depraved  views.  But  the  time  will  come 
B  JcBus  will  show  them  how  they  should  have  confessed 
before  the  world."  This  waa  Berlin,  and  Berlin  was 
nany. 

Iio  position  of  Itstionalism  during  the  last  quarter  of 
^gritcenth  century  was  surrounded  with  cinumstances 
ic  most  conflicting  nature.  Dnd  it  been  advocated  by 
r  more  snch  ribald  characters  as  Bahrdt  its  career  would 
1  have  been  terminated  from  the  mere  want  of  respect- 
ty.  But  had  it  assumed  a  mare  serious  phase  and 
me  Ih<:  prot/g^  of  such  pious  men  as  SemSer  was  at 
t,  there  would  have  been  no  limit  to  tho  damage  it 
!lt  inilict  npon  the  cause  of  Prote  slant  ism.  And  there 
I  indications  favouniblo  to  either  result.  However,  by 
9  plan  of  fiendish  malice,  scepticism  receivetl  all  the 
lort  it  could  aak  from  the  learned,  the  powerful,  and  the 
itifiDB.     Here  and  there  around  the  horizon  could  be 

Bomv  rising  litemry  star  that,  for  the  hour,  excited 
Bnsl  atttintion.  His  labour  was  to  impugn  the  con- 
(  of  the  Scriptures  and  insinuate  against  the  moral 
selves.  Another  candidate  for 
and  reproached  the  stylo  ol 
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inspired  record.     A  third  came  vatintingly  forward  with 
his  geographical  diecoveries  and  acJentilic  data,  tuid  nwvl 
the  accommodation- theory  so  many   more  stories  liiffint 
than  Semler  had  left  it  that  it  almost  threatened  ii'  :    ' 
its  own  weight.    Strange  that  the  poetic  Muse  sli'ii 
her  inspiration  to  such  unholy  purposes  ;  but  in  tin 
ofthatday  thorcwasbut  httle  of  the  Christian  eleiinui,*"'^ 
he  need  not  be  greatly  skilled  in  classic  verse  who  con- 
cludcB  that  the  loftiest  poetry  of  Kationahsm  was  aa  tho- 
roughly heathen  as  the  dramas  of  Euripides  or  Plaatii'f. 

Immodiately  before  the  appearance  of  the  JFotfenhHHtl 
Fragmenia  by  Lessing,  there  was  the  aignilic^nt  luU  bein* 
the  storm.  A  single  editorial  in  some  ruhgioos  periodial 
might  decide  the  fate  of  Rationalism.  In  a  few  yean  man 
it  might  lie  outside  the  lecture-halls  and  renowned  dmnki 
as  thoroughly  discarded  as  a  cast-off  garment.  Orit  Bii|^ 
rise  to  new  power  and  band  all  opposition  before  it.  £n>fT 
one  seemed  to  be  waiting  to  see  what  would  come  neiL 
Would  it  be  the  hoarse  thunder  and  the  glare  of  ligbtoinir; 
or  wonld  the  clouds  be  rent  and  th«  clear  sky  be  son) 
through  the  widening  rifts  ? 

I^esung  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated  throughnot  tl» 
land.  Wbile  in  charge  of  the  celebrated  Library  at  WolfeD- 
biittcl  he  mot  with  a  manuscript  production  of  Reitnnm, 
bearing  the  title  of  Vindication  of  the  Ratiotmi  Wonhi^^ 
of  God.  It  can  still  be  found  in  the  Town  Library  of  Huh 
burg.  Between  1 774  and  1778,  Leasing  issued  seven  A*f- 
titents  from  this  work  ;  and  the  result  was  that  (■emiADC'  mt 
electrified  by  the  boldness  and  importance  of  the  views  d«<« 
advanced.  They  cannot  be  considered  the  privat*  opinion* 
of  Lessing,  for  in  many  places  he  appends  notes  aiatiaj 
his  opposition  to  them.  But  he  heartily  approvi-d  tho  cub- 
stance  of  the  work,  though  bis  object  in  the  pnblioatioa  of 
the  Fragmenti  was  more  to  feel  the  public  pulae  than  ti 
instil  theological  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  tbe  puofilfr 
Reimunis  had  been  a  doubter  like  many  others  of  hi«  ouofr 
trymcn.  He  committed  liis  mental  phases  to  paper,  tiiiMch 
he  thought  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  issue  them  for  pnfc 
tic  notice.  The  Fraijinfut*  publislied  by  liesaing  coaWB 
the  gist  of  his  entire  work,  and  contribnted  far  more  to  lb 
growth  of  scepticism  than  a  larger  prodnction  wuiild  fww 
bably  have  done.     1'he  historical  evidonct^  of  Christianity 
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ihe  doctrmc  of  inspiratioii,  according  to  the  Frii^ 
■re  cUd  in  such  a  garb  of  supertttition  that  they  do 
[it  the  CTfdpnco  of  sensible  men.  The  confossions 
ftt  differimt  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
(Tourtxl  &r  more  of  bainan  -wenknees  than  of  divitie 
^e.     Tbey  boar  but  slight  traces  of  Biblical  timth, 

Tis  incomprehensible,  and  the  heart  should  not 
to  lean  upon  what  Reason  cannot  fathom, 
all  the  Old  Testfltnent  history  is  a  string  of  legends 
lbs  which  an  advanced  ngo  should  indignantly  rejert, 
levvr  really  intended  to  establish  a  permanent  reli- 
tbc  work  of  his  apostles  was  something  nnanti 
ly  himaelf.  His  design  was  to  restore  Judaism  to 
st«tf>,  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  declare  hiin- 
f.  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  designed 
■  inbtallation  as  a  temporal  king ;  but  he  failed  in 
mdvnco  upon  popular  support,  and  instead  of  at- 
ft  throne,  he  died  ou  the  cross.  Belief  in  ScHp- 
cords  is  perfectly  natural  to  the  Christian,  for  he 
bibed  it  from  education  and  training.  Reason  ia 
1  in  the  ordinary  education  of  children;  they  are 
1  bcfim)  they  aro  old  enough  to  exorciae  their  own 
f  facoltica.  Faith  in  Scripture  testimony  is  really 
jatcr  value  than  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedan  or 
bcir  oracles,  unless  Roasua  be  permitted  to  occupy 
k  of  judgment. 

MTe  said  that  the  excitement  raised  by  the  pnblic»- 
tbe  Fragmrvtt  was  intense.  There  was  in  them 
W8  of  expression,  and  more  apparent  effort  for 
I  eonclnsioua,  than  many  of  the  previously  published 
4  thl)  lUtionalints  had  indic^ated.  By-and-by,  thers. 
•np  »  decided  opposition  to  the  work  of  Lessingn 
a  all  qnnrU-rs  of  the  Gertnati  Church  there  cama. 
Uid  vigorous  rephes.  It  was  surprising  that  thers, 
1  HO  much  tenacity  for  thtj  old  faith.  Ijessing  re« 
llic  oensare  uf  inauy  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of 
(;  bis  pubUcatiou  of  the  FragmeHts  was  claimed  to 
ise  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  he  hnd  accomplished 
)  winbed,  while  his  success  was  far  beyond  his 
IL.  H«  found  that  a  large  portion  of  his  count 
«  not  wilting  to  cast  loose  from  the  old  moorini 
ntefiiaiit  teachings,  and  that,  whatever  the  prei 
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ous  indications  were,  there  was  yet  &  deep  tinder- cnrmit  J 
attAchmeiit  to  the  time-honoured  confessions  of  tho  Chnrck 

The  movement  employed  by  Lessing  to  find  oo»  i»W 
the  people  really  believed  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  tilerwy 
tricks  on  record.     Without  committing  himself  to  wW  )w 
issned,  und  watching  careliiilly  the  efTect  of  the  FragmaUi, 
he  began  to  publish  his  own  views  with  no  little  a&soraan 
that  he  would  prove  sncceBsful.  He  learned  that  the  WolAu 
philosophy  was  becoming  effete,  and  so  ho  raised  the  or, 
loud  and  clear,  against  its  longer  existence,     tie  ricAatij 
opposed  the  obliteration  of  all  dependence  upon  the  histon- 
cal  proofa  of  Christianity,  and  claimed  that,  in  tlm  nutlet 
of  religion,  the  heart  hoti  &  work  not  less  than  Uie  kssml 
His  principle  was  :  overthrow  this  historical  basis,  and  JM 
endeuiger  the  whole  edifice.     He  inflicted  great  injorr  apoi 
the  inflated,  pompous  Popular  Philosophy,  for  he  exposeJ  iti 
emptinessas  but  few  were  able  to  do.     He  opposed,  withlfc] 
the  force  of  his  rare  aatiricai  and  logical  power,  the  attefl 
of  the  Rationalists  to  substitute  the  intuitions  of  BmmoJ 
the  dictates  of  the  hearts  and  for  the  promptings  of 
"  What  else,"  he  asks,   "  is  this  modem  theulogy 
compared  with   orthodoxy,  than   filthy  w.it«r   with 
water  ?     With  orthodoxy  we  had,  thanks  to   God, 
much  settled;   between  it  and  philosophy  a  barrier 
been  erected,  behind  which  each  of  these  could  walk  ii 
own  way  without  molesting  the  other.     But  whnt  is  it 
they  are  now  doing  ?     They  pull  down  this  barrier, 
under  the  pretext  of  making  us  ratiotial  Chi-itiian4, 
make  us  most  irrational p/iHosopherv.    In  this  we  s^ree, 
our  old  religious  system  is  false,  but  I  shonld  not  It) 
say  with  you  [he  is  writing  to  his  brother]   tliat  it 
patch-work,  got  up  by  jugglers  and  semi-pliilosoipheti 
do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  world  in  which  bnniui] 
genoity  had  more  shown  and  exercised  itself  tJian  in  it 
patch-work  by  jugglers  and  Hemi-pliUosophers  is 
ligious  syGtem  which  they  would  put  in  the  place  of  i 
one,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  pretend  to  more  rational 
eophy  than  the  old  one  claims." 

it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  Lessing  believed.  Hit  ■_ 
lication  of  the  views  of  a  doubter  was  of  itself  a  proof  ( 
he  agreed,  to  some  extent  at  loast,  with  them.  Tbisl 
must  grant  as  a  concession  to  his  honesty  and  cooitnoai: 
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i  by  Gotze  and  otliers  for  thns  attacking 
Jt  Charcli,  he  replied  tbatj  even  if  the  Frap- 
tlMJIlAi  liglifc,  Christianity  was  not  thereby  enduu- 
'  Ba  Mscted  the  letter,  but  reserved  the  spirit  of  tliu 
nptnreo.  With  him,  the  letter  is  not  the  spirit  and  the 
blfi  i^  not  religion.  Con  sequent!  j,  objections  against  the 
tor^afiwell  as  against  the  Bible, are  not  precisely  objections 

Ki  spirit  and  religion.  For  the  Bible  evidently  con- 
tlian  belongs  to  religion,  and  it  is  a  more  supposi- 
in  this  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  mast 
infallible.  Moreover,  religion  existed  before  there 

■  »  Bible.  Christianity  existed  before  evangelists  and 
Mtles  h»d  written.  However  much,  tierefore,  may  de- 
ad apon  those  Scriptures,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  whole 
lUi  of  the  Christian  religion  should  depend  upon  them. 
Ktr  there  existed  a  period  in  which  it  was  so  far  spread, 
which  it  bad  already  taken  hold  of  so  many  souls,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  not  one  letter  was  written  of  that 
tich  las  come  down  to  us,  it  must  be  possible  also  that 
Bnthing  which  evangelists  and  prophets  have  written 
got  bo  lost  again,  and  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them, 
ind.     The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  bec^mse  evangel- 

■  Mid  apostles  taught  it ;  bill  they  taught  it  fiecause  it  wk 
te.  It  id  Irom  their  internal  truth  that  all  written  docu- 
mts  tnust  be  explained,  and  all  these  written  documents 
mot  give  it  internal  trulh  when  it  has  none.  The  Chris- 
D  religion  is  distinguished  from  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
B  latter,  being  a  life  immediately  implanted  and  main- 
ned  in  our  heart,  manifests  itself  in  love,  and  can  neither 
Lod  nor  fall  with  the  Gospel.  The  truths  of  religion  have 
thing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  history. 

Witii  sacb  opinions  as  these,  expressed  in  great  clear- 
it  ftnd  coDcisenoss,  who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  their 
tdtacy  was  to  overthrow  the  traditional  failh  of  the 
vrch  in  large  portions  of  the  Bible  ?  Who  is  to  bo  the 
Ige  of  what  is  to  bo  retained  and  what  rejected  ?  Jn- 
ea,  if  L«>Bsiog  be  right,  the  onliro  Scripture  record  might 
ftboli«h<^  wifhimt  doina  violence  to  religion.  Tlie  ef- 
t  of  his  writings  waa  decidedly  sceptical.  His  view  uf 
rittiBitty  was  merely  eesthetical,  and  only  so  far  as  the 

:  Biliary  o/Genaw  FrolalaniUiM,  pp.  liS— IGd. 
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Biblo  was  an  agent  of  popular  eleratioc,  did  he  aeein  u 
consider  it  valuable.  He  did  not  dispute  the  facts  of  Scrrp. 
ture  history  becanso  of  the  varions  accoauts  ^ren  of  ibcm 
by  the  inspired  writers.  Variety  of  testimony  tmi-  ni 
ground  for  the  total  overthrow  of  the  thing  tesli!;-)  H- 
retained  the  history  of  tie  resurrection  in  spite  of  itv  li 
ferent  versions  of  it.  "  WTio,"  ho  asks,  "  has  ever  v- ■■>ii'ir''i 
to  draw  the  same  inference  in  profane  history?  If  Liii. 
Polybius,  Dionysius,  and  Tacitus  relate  the  very  janw 
event,  it  may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  very  same  f>*^. 
each  one  di^cring  so  much  in  the  details  that  thosx  •>!'  tk 
one  completely  give  the  lie  to  those  of  tho  otht'r,  iou  aij 
one,  for  that  reason,  ever  denied  the  event  itsolf  in  wbti 
they  agree  ?  " 

We  may  examine  the  entire  circle  of  Leaaiiig'p  liu-ivj 
productions,  and  wo  shall  see,  scattered  here  ami  th«rt 
throufirh  them,  sentiments  which,  taken  singly,  wr^dd  hun 
a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  popular  taitli  in  in*;i[rul:^o 
and  the  historical  testimony  of  toe  Scriptures.  Itui,  bd- 
happily,  these  were  overshadowed  by  others  of  a  loariifl- 
ing  nature,  and  though  he  did  not  array  himsolf  h  « 
champion  of  Rationalism,  he  proved  himself  one  of  ihi 
strongest  promoters  of  its  reign.  He  conaidereii  Eiii  »p 
torpid  and  sluggish.  It  was  his  di?sire  to  awnkon  lU  Am 
he  did  succeed  in  giving  to  the  chaotic  times  in  whidi  h> 
lived  that  literary  direction  which  we  now  look  back  imk 
as  the  starting-point  of  recent  German  literators.  W 
chief  evil  that  he  inflicted  was  due  to  the  position  in  wiaik 
he  placed  himself  as  the  combatant  of  the  avowed  fricMU 
of  inspiration.  He  was  honest  in  his  love  of  tmth.  but  k» 
loved  the  search  for  it  more  than  the  attainment.  The  fct* 
to  his  whole  life  may  be  found  in  his  own  words :  "  If  Qui 
should  hold  in  his  right  band  all  truth,  and  in  hia  Inft  A* 
ever-active  impulse  and  love  of  search  aftor  trutli,  altlMM^ 
accompanied  with  the  condition  that  I  should  tjvor  iir,  iM 
should  say, 'Choose !'  I  would  choose  the  Wft  with  ki- 
Diility,  and  say,  '  Give,  Father  t  Pure  trttth  bcluai^  *• 
thee  alone  !'" 

The  revolution  which  Leasing  wrought  in  litciratnn  4 
only  equalled  by  that  achieved  by  Kanl  in  the  dot 
philosophy. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  historicDl  features  of  German  d 
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ology  that  it  hae  ever  affiliated  with  pliilosophy.  The 
u&tbeinatic&l  method  of  Wolff  has  been  a  severe  blow  to 
ortbodozj-,  and  it  was  but  partially  counteracted  by  the 
work  of  I'ieliBiu.  But  the  influence  of  that  copyiat  of  Leib- 
Bit2  IB  imly  of  a  piece  with  the  impression  made  upon  theo- 
\ogj  and  faith  by  every  respectable  innovation  in  philoaopliy. 
But  Kant  throw  all  others  in  the  shade.  Ho  was  the  agent 
of  m  cJiHDgu  in  philosopliic&l  thinking,  which  was  destined 
not  ouly  to  reform  tha  old  systema  of  Germany,  but  to 
wield  a  universal  power  over  modem  thought.  Ue  had 
]ook«l  to  England  for  his  masters,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing n  tltorough  acquaintance  with  the  grave  scepttuiam  of 
Bdhk)  and  kiudred  miuds.  lie  shut  himaelf  np  in  his  native 
EoDigsberg,  and,  in  all  his  life,  never  travelled  more  than 
thirty  miles  therefrom.  He  had  the  memory  of  a  pioos 
Cluiatian  mother  ever  present  to  him,  and  no  one  can  cun- 
iocture  the  probable    influence  that  her  example   eierted 

bis  mental  processes.     The  astute  philosopher  wrote 

r  irilh  the  deepest  feuling  of  his  nature  when  he  said, 

notber  was  an  amiable,  sensitive,  pioas,  and  devoted 

B,  who  taught  her  children  the  fear  of  God  by  her 

teachingB  and  spotless  life.    She  often  led  me  outside 

'iity,  and  tdiowod  me  the  ivorks  of  God  ;  she  pointed 

HUi  fh^VDut  fei-lings  to  the  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and 

of  God ;  and   inspired  my   heart   with  a  deep 

for  the  Creator  of  all  things.     I  shall  never  for> 

mother,  for  it  was  she  who  planted  and  strength- 

,my  first  germ  of  goodness ;  she  opened  my  heart  to 

IpTCuions  of  nature ;  she  awakened  and  advanced  my 

liuiisi  ami  il  luis  been  her  instructions  that  have 

A  pcrrauncut  and  wholesome  influence  upon  my 

il  ta  nodergraduato  and  afterward  a  professor  in  the 
rnly  of  Kunig«berg,  Knnt  quietly  matured  hie  prin- 
b  Wid  was  in  no  Itaste  Ui  communicate  them  to  the 
He  delivered  his  philosophy  to  his  students  in  the 
■  of  lectures,  and  was  extroiuely  careful  not  to  publish 
'il  hd  was  Mire  that  Ids  mind  had  arrived  at  its  final 
wkuu.  A  student  named  Hippel,  who  had  enjoyed 
J  iotiiuacy,  was  the  first  to  give  pubhcity  to  his  opinions. 
Ac  emplcyinl  the  medium  of  a  novel.  Ui*  forestalldl  their 
"  4  ■nfhfi'j  >uul  KuLb  WM  oouuelled  tv  exyitm  tha  mrttor 
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openly  as  a  breach  of  Taith.  Grailnally  tlie  lectnre-ball  il 
Konigaberg  became  full  of  hearers,  'who,  in  a  little  lime, 
could  gain  admittance  only  with  difficulty.  The  pr«f««»or 
of  pliilosophy  was  a  magnet  that  drew  to  that  bletik  lualh- 
em  city  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  FimIIt 
the  opportune  moment  arrived.  Having  written,  rewnUes, 
altered,  and  abridged  nntil  he  looked  upon  his  wott  m 
beyond  his  power  of  improvement,  he  now  deemed  his  con- 
victions permanently  formed.  So  the  CiUi^He  of-p0> 
Iteason  entered  upon  its  career  of  victory.  The  Iit«nn 
and  thinking  world  had  learned  but  a  little  of  it  in  Hippd'i 
book ;  and  now  there  seemed  to  be  no  inclination  to  mcl» 
the  concise  language  of  the  master's  work,  for  the  taa  tf- 
peared  greater  than  the  fruits  would  justify.  Thia  l«i 
tancy  was  a  glaring  testimony  to  the  loose  thinking  al 
careless  literary  habits  of  those  days.  But  the  haste  iriA 
which  Kant  prosecuted  the  authorship  of  his  work,  a}Mit 
from  the  thoughts  employed  in  its  elaboration  into  a  aritm, 
furnishes  eome  ground  of  apology  for  the  Eailure  of  tb 
public  to  fathom  it.  "  I  wrote,"  ho  says  in  a  Ie1l«t  * 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  "this  product  of  at  least  Iwelre  jtad 
of  diligent  reflection  within  a  period  of  from  four  to  in 
months,  paying  indeed  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
tents,  but  unable,  borne  away,  as  it  were,  npon  the 
of  thought,  to  bestow  that  care  upon  the  style  which 
have  promoted  a  readier  insight  into  my  meaning  i 
part  of  the  reader," 

Several  years  now  pass  by,  and  the  great  work  is 
neglected.     Perhaps  it  is  false,  or  mayhap  it  is  ill.  ' 
Finally  Schulze  hits  npon  the  difficulty  when  be  oonH 
that,  if  meu  only  knew  what  was  in  the  book,  they 
not  only  read  it,  but  be  ravished  with  its  conU^nta. 
upon  he  issues  his  Elucidations  of  Kant'i  Oi/j/w*  iff 
Jifaaon.     Now  people  begin  to  open  their  eyes.     Tji 
"f  Schulze  is  read  by  everybody,  and  in  turn  it 
an  introdnction  to  the  work  of  Kant.    Soon  the  nnivi 
and  reading  circles  demand  it,  and  the  whole  land  tt 
d^y  transformed  into  a  race  of  philosophers.     TIi* 
larity  of  the  work  is  boundless.     It  is  writtvo    it 
adapted  only  to  systematic  thinkers ;  but  no  matic 
comes  n  fasLion  to  read  it.     It  is  the  topic  in  stagL- 
and  drawing-rooms.    Fuiluro  to  have  perused  Kant'*  IvJi 
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•  mark  of  i^omnce  which  receives  rebuke  on  every 
band.  In  st^lf-defence  every  one  feels  bound  to  read  it,  if 
t^o  ctintinned  respect  of  friends  can  reaaonably  be  expected. 
Tho  work  itself  is  interlarded  with  now  terminology  and 
pmnod  i-xpreesions  that  betray  the  constant  impress  of  the 
iatlior'a  mind.  So,  in  n  short  time,  writers  on  the  various 
(ciences  employ  these  very  terms  as  at  once  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  convevance  of  their  thoughts  and  for  accession  to 
popularity.     It  has  its  opponents  in  Hamann,  Jacobi,  Rei- 

^ us,  Tiedemann,  and  others ;  yet  he  is  a  bold  spirit  who 

»  to  attack  this  object  of  universal  favour.    But  the  op- 
tion is  instiffioient,  and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ia 
strong  for  these  hastily -conceived  rejoinders.     Every 
lepartoient  of  inquiry  ia  powerfully  affected  by  it.     Heh- 
gjion,  logic,  metaphysics,  law,  psychology,  feethotica,  and 
pdncatioa  are  alike  moulded  by  its  plastic  touch.    Holland 
ind  all  tho  north  of  Europe  are  voca!  with  its  praises. 
And  now  we  may  ask,  why  such  favour  shown  toward 
ta  DPw  apparition?      Let  us  delay  a  moment  and  ex- 
aiac  the  hard-wrought  thoughts  of  this  bachelor-son  of  an 
nlMcure  saddler.       Kant  had  been    profoundly  disgusted 
ri&h  th«<  want  of  harmony  in  philosophical  speculations. 
di>afrreeiiieiits  that  ho  saw  la  his  own  time  wi^re  but 
conttnnation  of  what,  ho  had    learned   from  history, 
tlie  fact  in  the  days  of  the  heathen  sages.     Following 
s  npon   the  footsteps  of  Hume,  he  asked:  "How  far 
htmuiu   reason   go?      Where   is   its   limit?"      His 
EM£»ifH«  woe  the  answer.     He  showed  that,  if  the  loose 
aethods  of  thought   were  to  be    continued,  philosophy, 
DBtead  of  being  the  hand-maid  of  religion,  would  be  un- 
varthy  the  atl^^ntion  of  the  most  nnlettcred  man.     Hence  _ 
would  reijall  reason  from  its  lofly  flights,  and  direct  its 
BDtion  solely  to  self- consciousness.     Only  by  studying 
t  powers  (if  the  mind  as  a  datum,  he  held,  can  any 
ntiro  ni-aults  b«  guined.     Usinf^  his  own  illustration  of 
wnrk,  he  would  do  for  philosophy  what  Copernicus  had 
IS   for   astronomy — reverse   metjiphysics   by   referring 
tfaiqajr;  nf  iih-a*  Xn  inner,  which  before  liad  been  referred 
He  granted  that,  for  some  things,  man'a 
at.     'ITie  existence  of  (4nd,  the  doctrino 
lid  the  soul's  immorUliiy  need  no  Scrip- 
;:^1  ihum.    They  are  intuitive  subjects  of  know- 
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ledge.  But  these  truths  are  extreTueljT  1imit«d ;  nu 
needs  vrliBt  nutiire  has  not  given  him.  Kant's  diBtioctMD 
hetwceu  practical  and  speculative  reason  was  in  fKvoorirf 
the  fonutT,  Bince  its  aim  was  wisdom.  But  Specoklm 
reason  is  often  exerted  for  its  own  grattficatioa.  Bmiee  ih 
results  are  frequently  uaelesa  and  ephemeral.  Hia  gmi 
conclusion  is,  that  no  object  can  be  known  to  us  excwpt  b 
proportion  as  it  is  apprehended  bj  our  perceptioos,  ai 
definable  by  our  faculties  of  cognition ;  consequently  we 
know  nothing,  j>er  se,  but  only  by  appe&rances.  Onr 
knowledge  of  real  objects  is  limited  by  experience. 

With  regard  to  the   general  character  of  the  criti«l 
system  of  Kant,  an  acute  author  says :  "  It  continod  itarif 
to  &  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  consciooaaB, 
and  attempted  to  ascertain  by  analysis,  not  of  onrcoi^ 
ceptions  but  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  certain  iovsmUr 
and  nccessaiy  priuciplus  of  knowledge ;   pTx>ceL>ding  M 
define    their   usage,    and    to    form   an    estimate   of  tlicm 
collectively  with   reference  to  their  _/l)rma?  cbaructer;  ■ 
which  investigation  the  distinctions  and  definitiona  of  tlioM 
faculties  adopted  by  the  school  of  ^\  o\S  wt're  prpsamed  h* 
be  valid.     It  exalted  the  human  mind  by  maldiig  it  ite 
centre  of  its  syst«m;  but  at  the  same  timo  con&n«d  i 
restricted  it  by  means  of  the  consequences  deduced. 
discouraged  also  the  spirit  of  dogmatic  i^peculntjoo, 
the  ambition   of  demonstrating  all  things  hy  tnet; 
mere  intellectual  ideas,  making  the  faculties  of  aeqi 
knowledge  the  measure  of  things  cnpabie  of  hein^  k 
and  assigning  the  preeminence  to  practical  Rcnsun 
than  to  speculation,  in  virtue  of  its  end — wisdom ; 
is  the  highest  that  reason  can  aspire  to,  bccaasc  to 
virtuously  is  a  univer«nl  and  unlimited,  but  to  a 
knowledge  only  a  conditional,  duty.     It  )iad  the  0I 
mitigaliug  the  dogmatical  an<l  speculative  tcnd«Rcii 
the  mind,  and  the  extmvagant  attempt  to  prow  pveryl 
by  means  of  conceptions  of  the  understauding.      It 
scribed   mysticism   and    circumscribed   the   proWncw*  rfi 
science  and  beUef.     It  tnught  men  to  discriminate  acdi 
predate  the  grounds,  the  tendency,  tbe  dcff>its, wid 
views,  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  other  ^ystt?m* ; 
same  time  that  it  embodied  a  lively  principle  for  nw^t 
and  strengthening  the  iuterost  attaching  to  genu' 
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»opliio*l  rcwreheg.  It  aflbrdE-d  to  philosophy  a  linn  and 
steady  centre  of  itction  in  the  nticbungeablg  nature  of  the 
hamkn  mind.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Uteoiy  of  Kant  conatructeii  little  ;  and  rather  t«ndcd  to 
deBtroy  the  stroctures  of  an  empty  dogmatisTn  of  tie  uii- 
derstanding,  and  prepare,  by  means  of  self-knowU-dge,  the 
way  for  a  better  state  of  philoBophJcal  science ;  seeking  in 
rcneoD  itself  the  prinriples  on  nhicb  to  dislingaiah  the 
ftevend  parts  of  the  philosophy,"* 

Kant  had  bat  little  to  say  coDoemiDg  the  positive  truths 
of  Christianity.  He  respected  the  character  of  Christ, 
•od  spoke  reverently  of  the  Church  and  her  doctrines. 
Ifocftlity,  with  him,  was  developed  into  religion,  not  re- 
Kgioo  into  momJity.  The  so-called  revelation  was  only 
thiD  mythical  copy  of  the  moral  law  already  implanted  in 
our  nature.  He  believed  in  a  aniversal  religion.  Evorj'- 
[  peculiar  and  won  by  struggle  should  be  given  up  j 
lifo  of  opinions  should  cea.se  at  once.  Kant  dedgned, 
,  to  curb  the  illicit  exerciae  of  Reason,  but  his 
B  to  indorse  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faJth,  because 
'  <d,  threw  him  on  the  side  nf  the  nationalists.  His 
D  of  God's  esiatence,  the  soul's  immortality,  human 
md  original  sin,  was  not  due  to  hia  belief  in  these 
8  as  revealed,  but  a«  intuitive.  He  gradually  be- 
k  a  devotee  to  his  own  method  of  thinking,  and  it  wan 
1  not  to  teach  wIkiI  but  bow  to  think.  He  often  told 
todentA  thnt  he  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  t«nch 
I  philosophy,  but  how  to  philosophiee.  It  was  through 
I  UuU  the  terms  Itationaiut — one  who  declares  natural 
I  alone  to  be  raornlly  iieoessary,  though  he  may 
trvTolation. — Naturalitl — one  who  denies  the  reality 
ft  TOptTuatural  divine  revelation, — and  Siipfriiuluralitt 
}  who  considers  the  belief  in  rcvelaliou  a  necessary 
Bt  is  religion,  cnme  into  use,  and  nationalism  and 
latnmlism   bucame  the  principal  division  of  Lheo- 

_1  KlllOtils.t 

I  Ihtscart*)^  had  broken  up  tie  scholastic  philosophy  by 
' '  sring  man  opart  from  his  uxperienco,  so  Kant  now 
_      }  the  death-bbiw  to  the  pliiloaophy  of  Protestant  Ger- 
r  taaaj  by  lixiking  at  the  mind  apart  from  its  speculations. 

•  Tmn""'"'"'  Ma'im/  tf  UM-inf  of  VhiUanphii,  pp.  407.  W8. 

~r  f  JlppIcUin'*  Jm.  l^ioffUa — j^J'liclc  d'frwuim  Thmlai/j.  ^H 
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"  The  moral  effect  of  hia  philosopliy,"  says  Utr  Famr, 
"waa  to  expel  the  French  MateriflOBin  and  IllumipL'm, 
and  to  give  depth  to  the  morul  perceptions ;  its  n- 
ligioDS  effect  was  to  Btrengthen  the  appeal  to  reason  mJ 
the  moral  judgment  as  the  test  of  religious  truth;  to 
render  miraculous  communication  of  moral  inalraaidB 
uselens,  if  not  ahsard  ;  and  to  reawaken  the  attempt  whi<ii 
hud  been  laid  aside  since  the  Wolffian  philosophy  of  en- 
deavouring to  find  a  philosophy  of  religion."* 

Among  the  antagonists  of  Kant,  Jacobi  was  perhaps^ 
most  powerful.  He  waa  not  content  that,  in  Uit-ee  mrt»- 
physical  speculations,  reason  should  reign  supreme.  Hts 
belief  was  that  feeling  was  of  as  much  importAnoe  as  Ue 
deduction  of  the  intellect.  He  mastered  the  variw* 
systems  of  philosophy  and  rejected  them,  Kaut's  anoog 
the  rest,  as  unfit  for  the  acceptance  and  porsuit  of  r^ 
sponsible  beings.  The  two  principles  which  famish  lb 
key  to  his  views  were  that  religion  lies  in  the  feeling,  ui 
that  this  feeling,  which  exists  in  every  man's  bviirt,  a  not 
reflected,  but  original.  Hia  dissatisfaction  with  all  syMau 
induced  him  to  term  himself  the  Unphiionophical,  txiA  il 
was  with  utter  disgust  that  he  was  led  to  dochkrc  Ihe 
foundation  of  all  speculative  philosophy  to  be  only  a  gnat 
cavity,  in  which  wo  luok  in  vain,  as  down  into  an  awfd 
abyss.  With  him,  as  with  Coleridge,  Faith  begins  wba« 
Season  ends. 

The  two  bright  stars  after  Eant  were  Ficht*  and  Scbal- 
ling.  The  former  commenced  with  the  system  of  thv  pt^^ 
Konigsberg  teacher,  aud  developed  it  on  the  nc^dtrt 
side,  contending  that  the  whole  material  world  kaa  no  et- 
istence  apart  from  ourselves,  and  that  it  only  appean 
to  us  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  of  uar  xtmL 
He  aimed  to  find  a  syatom  which  might  iliustnte,  by  ■ 
single  principle,  the  material  and  formal  properties  of  *JI 
science;  establish  the  unity  of  plan  which  the  criliol 
system  had  failed  to  maintain ;  and  solve  that  must  diSedl 
of  all  problems  regarding  the  connection  between  ooc 
conceptions  and  their  objects.  His  views  of  God  nn-  iV* 
most  glaring  defect  of  his  system.  He  contend i-il  ili.t  ■• ' 
cannot  attribute  to  the  Deity  intelligence  or  pir-  ini' 
without  malting  him  a  (i  nito  boiiig  like  oarsclrcs  ;  ■  1 .  r. 
•  Cntiait  Hiitory  of  F'tt  Tkoygkt,  p.  SW. 
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I  ofprofuiation  to  conceive  of  liim  aa  a  separate 
ic«  nicb  a  conception  implies  the  cxietonce  of  a 
f  hmng  limited  by  space  and  time ;  that  we  cannot 
to  him  even  existence  tnthout  compounding  him 
with  ■ensible  natures ;  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  been  ffivea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  creation  of  the 
world  coold  bo  efiuctcd  by  God;  that  the  idea  and  ex- 
pvctation  of  happiness  is  a  delusion ;  and  that,  when  we 
(bnn  our  notioiui  of  the  Deity  in  accordance  with  such 
imaifinalioDB,  we  only  worship  the  idol  of  our  own  pas- 
■ioni, — the  prince  of  this  world.* 

Schtllin^  wiiH  »  man  of  ardent,  eanguine  temperament, 
and  it  wua  his  natural  proclivities  that  gave  rise  to  his 
mtem  of  philosophv.  Ho  attributes  a  real  exiBtence  to 
UK  matnul  as  well  as  tbo  immaterial  world,  but  per- 
aiita  it  s  ciiflbreut  mode  of  existence.  He  makes  history 
•  Decenrity.  Thia  natural  jthilosophy  conveys  to  ns  no 
kBowltdge  of  God,  and  the  tittle  it  does  reveal  appears 
appcwcd  to    religion.      What    God  peri'orms   takes   place 

*■' f  it  mvMt  &*.     Scheiling  created  two  opposite  and 

philosophic  sciences,  the  transcendental  philosophy 
pJiilosophy  of  nature.  He  was  a  pantheist  in  identi- 
the  Deity  with  nature,  and  in  making  Him  subject 
Hr  clothed  his  ideas  in  the  beautiful  fancies  of 
Ua  own  TtTtd  imagination,  and  in  him  we  find  the  poet, 
sot  cmng  forth  venies  from  hia  lyre,  but  delivering  philo- 
Mphioal  oracles. 

What  Scbleiermachcr  was  to  theology  Hegel  became  to 
■Uoaopliy.  Ue  waa  the  turning-point  from  douhl  and 
RBtilMa  theories  to  a  more  positive  and  settled  system  of 
tfciwViay.  Ho  was,  when  yonng,  a  decided  RationaliKt ; 
•ad  his  liifi  tij  Chrvit,  though  3'et  nnpublislied,  is  said  by 
on*  who  has  aeea  it  to  bu  a  reprcsciitntiun  of  the  Mes- 
■ah  ■•  a  divine  man,  in  whom  all  is  pure  and  sublime,  and 
nho  made  binuiolf  rvmarkablo  chiefly  by  his  triumphs  over 
«ia»i  &lavhood,  Iuitn>d,  and  th«  Hor\-ile  spirit  of  )iis  age. 
He  «i*l*avonrpd  to  explain  the  reason  for  Christianity  in 
the  *^'  -'-^  '*  ■ '  ---.-d  for  a  positive  rebgion.  His  philoso- 
phy 1  i'hiloBiiphy  of  nature,  which  has  fpiito 
a  .:  inrulhatof  Hchclling,  for,  with  Hegel. 
ft  i»  ■  ■■  :■  '!■  ■-'|>ri  --ion  of  the  pas.'iage  to  another  beinj 
V  Uiflory  of  PhloKfk,.  pp.  4iO.  130. 
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and  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  conaidera  thought  I 
reflecting  itself  on  itself,  and  ahowing  itself  by  the  mind  in 
the  sciences  of  law  and  morality,  in  the  state,  history,  reli- 
gion, and  the  arts.  The  religion  which  is  deduced  from 
this  system  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  objectivo  exist- 
ence of  the  infinite  mind  in  the  finite,  for  mind  is  only  for 
mind ;  consequently  God  exists  only  in  being  thought  of 
and  in  thinking.  In  the  philosophy  of  natnre  intelligence 
and  God  are  lost  in  objectiv^e  nature.  Hegel  allows  them 
a  distinct  and  aoparate  existence,  but  refers  them  to  a  com- 
mon principle  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  absolute 
idea,  or  God.  In  this  case,  objective  nature  ia  only  the 
absolute  idea  going  out  of  itself,  individualizing  itself, 
and  giving  itself  limits,  though  it  is  infinite.  Thus  the 
intelligence  of  all  men,  and  external  nature,  are  onl^ 
manifestations  of  the  absolute  idea.  It  is  a  mournful  tri- 
bute that  M.  Saiutes  pays  to  his  memory  when  he  says, 
as  the  sum  of  his  labours,  that  "  ho  pcr\'erted  all  tho 
Christian  opinions  which  he  attempted  to  restore."  As 
little  flattering  is  M,  Qninet's  testimony,  that  "  he  saw  in 
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strengthened  and  quickened  the  mental  action  of  tto  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  through  its  agency  been  able  to  loiA 
with  clearer  ken  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture.  Howerer, 
after  it  has  reached  the  goal  of  its  taskj  we  see  so  litll< 
that  is  truly  valuable  and  worth  preserving,  thot  wo  m 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Christian  revelation  u  our 
only  chart  on  the  troubled  sea  of  metaphysics  discnasiott. 
AVhen  we  look  at  the  field  opened  for  thought  ia  the  wnrJ 
of  God  wo  find  it  ample  and  safe.  It  would  be  wi*!!  fur 
every  young  mind  about  entering  upon  the  unconaiii 
mazes  of  philosophical  Bpecnlation,  to  ponder  deeply  ovrt 
these  golden  words  from  Isaac  Taylor's  Saturday  Emtinf: 
"  That  portion  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  which,  nnder  audi 
circumstances,  survives  and  is  cherished,  will  be  just  th* 
first  articles  of  belief, — the  Saving  Hudimeuts  of  i^piritoal 
Life.  Of  these  the  Head  of  the  Church  himself  takes  care 
lest  faith  should  utterly  disappear  from  tho  earth.  BoJ 
beside  tho  inestimable  jewel  of  elementary  knowledge— 
the  price  of  which  can  never  be  told — does  there  not  rest 
within  the  folds  of  the  Inspired  Book  an  iuexhaiutibtt 
store,  which  the  industry  of  man,  piously  directed,  ongfel 
to  elicit ;    but  which  if  men  neglect  it,  the  Lord  wJl  ot* 
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^Tsce.  Jacobi  was  the  leaven  of  improvement,  and  it 
WU8  t]ie  missioD  of  that  devout  man  to  cootmae  to  isome 
extent  the  habit  of  respectful  regard  for  God's  word  among 
iotelligent  circles  of  eociety.  AU  who  were  unwilling  to 
become  votaries  of  reason  were  his  careful  readers  and  cd- 
tbonastic  ndmirers. 

Whnt  wo  thus  see  developed  in  philosophy  was  equally 
manifest  in  regard  to  literature,  'fhere  arose,  as  if  by  the 
enchant'Cr's  wand,  a  group  of  literary  giants  at  Weimar,  an 
iiuignifictuii  town  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Thuringian  Fo- 
rc»t,  who  wielded  an  influence  which  was  destined  to  be 
felt  in  coming  ages.  ITirough  a  combination  of  circnm- 
rtancce,  Weimar  became  their  common  home.  It  grew 
into  a  modem  Pamasaus,  and  to  this  day  bears  the  name 
of  the  German  Athens.  Knrl  August,  imit-ating  the  exam- 
ple of  AiigxtstuB  Cffisar,  gathered  round  him  us  numerous 
anil  powerful  a  cluster  of  literary  men  as  his  scanty  reve- 
Dce  would  allow.  He  paid  but  little  regard  to  their  tbeo- 
lo^TK^l  differences;  all  that  he  cared  for  was  their  pos- 
nmsioa  of  the  truly  literary  spirit.  His  little  principality, 
of  which  this  was  the  capital,  conld  not  possibly  be  ele- 
vated into  either  a  second  or  third  rate  power.  All  hope 
of  grtat  influence  being  cut  off  is  this  directiou,  he  secured 
ttie  pnrst-iice  of  those  chiefs  of  letters  who  gave  him  a  name 
anil  a  (Kiwer  secured  to  but  few  in  any  age.  Tlie  town  of 
Weitoar  possesses  a  calm  rustic  beauty  by  which  the  tm- 
Tfiller  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed.  You  see  only  &  few 
traces  of  architectural  taste,  but  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted worthies  who  once  walked  the  winding  streets  is 
D<iw  the  glory  of  the  place.  There,  the  church  where 
Henlar  preached  now  stands;  near  by,  the  slab  that  co- 
vers the  dust  of  Wieland ;  yonder,  the  humble  cottage  of 
ScknW,  with  the  room  just  as  it  was  when  the  mute  min- 
tlTtl  was  borne  from  it  to  his  home  in  the  earth  ;  across 
Ut(r  brook  is  Goethe's  country  villa  ;  and  back  in  the  grove, 
tbe  tabic  whereon  he  wrote.  There  is  a  i]uiet  sadness  in 
the  whole  town,  as  if  nothing  were  left  but  tho  mere  rbcol- 
iMtkm  of  what  it  once  was.  How  diiferent  the  picture 
aixtr  rranta^,  when  all  tbe  litenkry  world  looked  thither 
for  tbe  hut  oracle  from  one  of  these  high-priests  of  poeify  I 
Bonk -publishers  went  ihere  to  make  proposals  for  the  etli- 
of  magaxiacs,  or  for  some  other  new  literary  euler- 
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prise.  Napoleon  liimaelf  craved  an  audience 
and  it  is  the  strongest  gnidge  held  by  tlie  Gei 
the  mttater  of   their  literature  that  the  oppi 

fatherland  was  not  denied  his  request.     Younff ... 

to  Weimar  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  kisa  too  haiidi 
these  grent  tnmsformera  of  sesthetic  taste.  There  w» 
a  sovei'eigii  within  the  pole  of  civilization  who  did  not  a 
Karl  August's  treasurea.  The  atorj  of  the  literary  schieTe- 
ments,  of  the  Platonic  friendshipa,  and  of  the  eveniBgontw 
tainmeuts  of  \\'eiQ]ftr,  forms  one  of  the  most  rentario^ 
chaplerB  in  the  whole  liiBtory  of  letters. 

The  name  of  Herder  demands  our  prominent  notice  b^ 
caue<e  of  its  iutimate  connection  with  the  theological  inOT»> 
inent  we  have  been  tracing.  He  was  eminently  ad^Mei 
to  his  times.  Perfectly  at  home  with  bis  gencratioo,  h» 
looked  upon  his  contemporaries  as  brethren,  and  aroowd 
himself  manfully  to  serve  them  in  every  interest.  Wt 
notice  in  all  his  works  a  carefid  study  to  meet  the  emtuBCXJ 
then  prcBsing  apon  society.  We  will  not  say  that  luffte 
wrote  every  work  jnst  as  it  should  have  been,  and  that  bl 
waa  evangelical  throughout.  This  he  was  not,  but  W  WM 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  Amid  the  Ub;> 
rinth  of  philosophical  speculations  it  is  interesting  and  i^ 
freshing  to  meet  with  an  author  who,  though  endowed  wilk 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  was  content  to  pass  for  a  pOfl^ 
or  even  for  an  essaviat.  His  was  a  mind  of  rare  wntiHtf- 
What  he  was  not  capable  of  putting  his  hand  to  scW^ 
deserved  the  name  of  study.  In  philosophy,  practical  t^ 
ligion,  literature,  Church  history,  education,  nnd  exegiMl 
ho  laboured  with  almost  equal  success.  He  wns  the  id* 
stroment  of  God,  not  to  raise  each  of  the  crushed  elmoMli 
of  Christian  power  to  a  lofly  vitality,  but  to  contribnl* 
to  the  moderate  elevation  of  nearly  every  one  of  tkaa. 
It  might  bo  expected  tliat  his  later  writings  would  nrt 
abound  in  such  hearty  tributes  to  devout  religions  liiie  M 
we  find  BO  glowingly  uxprosacd  in  his  earher  pri.iductiniu. 
The  atmos]ihere  of  Weimar  fuvoured  a  perverted  erowlk 
The  personal  acqn&intani.>e  of  the  men  who  surrounaied  him 
increased  his  literary  power  but  did  not  make  his  rvUgiut 
more  fervent  and  powerful.  His  training  had  bocn  is  tlM 
old  purifying  furnace  of  Pietism.  His  father  had  bonit 
rare  specimen  of  that  cLxss  of  devout  houaebiJdurs,  vk^    j 


%mA  in  Ibft  days  of  Spener  and  Francke,  were  the  real 
^lOTy  of  the  Geinnan  pooplo.  Yoang  Herder  was  accu»- 
toiDed  to  (tuntly  worship  every  day,  when  the  hard  duties 
of  umponU  life  wure  foi^otten  by  those  engaged  in  singing, 
in  the.lcisiiTely  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer. 
One  of  tfas  fint  books  that  had  fallen  under  Ms  notice  was 
Aradt'a  "  TVtu  Christiaintif."  It  was  this  work  that  in- 
»ti«d  kim  with  that  respect  for  religion  which  never  left 
bim  in  cabBeqnent  life. 

Banlvr'a  crowd  was  the  iniprovement  of  man.  He  ex- 
|ihml3  it  in  onu  word,  humaniiij.  But  by  this  term  he 
neaat  more  tJtaa  moat  men  conceive  in  whole  volnmes. 
Wttb  htm,  it  wan  tlitit  development  and  elevation  of  the 
'.  neo  for  whii-Ii  every  true  man  shonld  labour.  We  do  not 
com*  into  this  hfo  with  a  perfect  humanity  ;  but  we  have 
the  gvrm  of  it,  and  therefore  we  shonld  contribute  to  its 
growth  witii  nncetuang  energy.  "We  are  bom  with  a  di- 
Tine  ekonent  within  ns,  and  it  is  for  the  maturity  of  this 
,  Mnoml  gift  (hat  ail  great  and  good  men,  such  as  lawgivers, 
I  aitBOvcrorB. y hiloaophom ,  poets,  artists,  and  every  truly  no- 
ble fiicDi)  of  his  nice,  have  striven,  in  the  education  of  chil- 
,  by  the  T»rioua  institutions  designed  to  foster  their 
ridnat  tute.  To  beantify  humanity  is  the  great  prob- 
I  Int  of  bemonity.  It  mnst  be  done ;  man  must  be  elevated 
bjr  cne  loDg  and  ituwcaried  cfibrt,  or  he  will  relax  into 
heiheiiiiii  Chrifltianity  presents  us,  iu  the  purest  way, 
.  «idl  the  parest  bumanitr. 

I       Hetder  was  gn-ally  inten^sted  in  the  poetic  featnres  of 

{  ft*  BAilc.     Hia  work  on  Helirew  pMsy  is  fnll  uf  his  warm 

■ttadtmeoC  to  the  insjiired  picinres  of  early  oriental  life 

j  lad  hitiory.     Whalerer   divested  the    Scriptures    of  this 

Milieu  k1*w  rrroived  bin  outrieht  indignation.     He  cen- 

iiBed  s  ichaelia  for  hHving  criticised  all  the  heait  ont  of 

Iha  Imte-bonoorod  and  God-given  record.     He  compared 

1  Ik*  oitind  lab'^orfi  of  the  Rslionnlists  to  sqnceiiing  n  lemon  ; 

Mid  the  Bible  that  they  would  give,  he  ttiitd,  "  wuk  nothing 

■re  a  juicolosH  rind."     He  totally  rejected  the  scientific 

nadiB^  of  tho  Bible  fiir  common  pnrtKiscs;  and  maintained, 

I  villi  gnat  anlnnr,  that  tite  mOTu  simple  and  hnman  our 

.  f^Mlinff  of  ticjd't  word  in,  (he  nearer  do  we  approach  Uod'a 

I  vflL      We  mnit  make  use  of  our  own   thoughlii,  and  wo 

a  living  Mcones,  with  the  inspired  words  aa  our 
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though t-ODtliiiG8.  The  whole  policy  of  the  new  claas  of 
criticH,  he  believed,  was  a  thoronpbly  mistaken  ono.  In- 
ateacl  of  discarding  the  {)ictorial  Biblical  beanttt^s,  oa  Hmj 
did  with  a  few  hasty  da&liea  of  the  pen,  he  woald  tl-iaic 
them  to  a  loftier  status,  and  load  the  rising  ge]i>  rjii -r 
to  imbibe  their  spirit  as  a  useful  element  for  later  !ili',  Ic 
hia  opinion,  many  of  the  Batioaahets  had  not  the  kui^ii  in- 
sight  into  the  marvellouB  beauty  of  the  Bible  which  4il 
should  possess  who  would  undertake  to  elucidate  its  !«• 
guage  and  doctrines.  They  were,  therefore,  not  cointit- 
tent  to  decide  upon  it.  The  only  proper  method  nf  etn^h 
ing  the  Scriptures  for  the  instruction  of  others  i-  I  i  ■a-.- 
exercise  of  a  fine  poetic  sentiment.  Hence  thu  l".-:  [•-■ 
makes  the  best  exegete.  This  reminds  as  of  Schilkr'=  idij 
of  historiography.  Schiller  said  that,  in  his  writing  uf  hi» 
toiy,  he  did  not  intend  to  feel  continually  hnmpcrcd  lif 
the  sequence  of  events,  but  that  he  would  write  as  his  an 
imagination  approved.  High  above  facts  woald  be  pkot 
sesthetic  taste.  A  beautiful  fancy !  But  lieaven  be  praiaid 
that  all  historians  are  not  Schillers,  and  that  all  commiMt 
ators  are  not  Herders. 

From  this  representation  of  Herder's  tenacity  Ita  tfa 
records  of  inspiration,  and  particularly  for  the  Moaie 
accounts,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  his  attecbiMld 
was  due  solely  to  his  lofby  views  of  the  supernatural  otini 
of  these  revelations.  But  we  cannot  think  this  was  IM 
fact.  A  careful  estimate  of  liia  uuderlying  &>'mp«UiM 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  loved  the  Bible,  not  bcmaB 
it  was  inspired,  as  much  as  because  it  was  the  bitrfa«lf 
earhest,  and  simplest  embodiment  of  poetry, — l<>r  it 
traces  out  those  things  in  our  history  wbi*^  w»  an 
most  interested  in  knowing.  The  poetic  bcanty  of  tht 
Scriptures  entranced  him.  Had  each  chapter  uf  oar  CUM 
been  written  in  stately  prose.  Herder  would  have  hoift 
one  of  its  coldest  admirers.  He  ransacked  the  uivihi  anil 
legends  of  various  nations,  and  dwelt  npon  the  -i  - 
giauts  and  dcmi-gods  with  scarcely  less  euthu>i:i- 
if  djscoursinff  on  the  building  of  lialiel  or  on  ibi*  c>-'  ■' 
the  law  on  Sinai.  Herder  disliked  the  theories  of  Kaat 
with  cordial  aversion.  Of  course  the  Konigsber^  ngl  , 
had  nothing  in  common  vi-ith  the  Weimar  rluipaodtiL 
Hkd  Herder  only  given  a  prominence  t«  hia  belief  in  ibi 
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IpirstioD  equally  with  an  admiration  of  the  method 
t,  \is  service  to  the  cause  of  practical  reiigion  would 
B  been  incalcnlable.  Yet,  in  his  views  of  the  person  of 
ist,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  He  conceived 
ut  not  as  a  mere  innovating  teacher,  but  as  the  great 
nw  of  &ith.  His  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  atone- 
it  Btatads  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the  barren  faith  of 
Weimar  associat«8,  who  had  such  lofty  ideas  of  human 
Jlence  that  they  thought  man  needed  only  one  thing 
e  to  complete  his  perfection, — hia  emergence  from 
trance  into  taste  and  knowledge.      But  Herder  could 

ao  abyaa  of  depnuity  in  the  heart  along  with  the 
n  of  excellence.  He  held  that  Christ  alone  was 
I  lo  annihilate  the  former  and  develope  the  latter.  He 
llTpd  that  the  first  three  evangelists  gave  the  human 

of  Christ's  character,  and  that  it  was  John  who  re- 
ed hia  Divinity.  With  these  four  accounts  before  us 
csxmot  bo  at  a  loss  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  the 
aon  of  the  Messiah.  He  came  to  seek  and  save  the 
What  he  accomplished  could  have  been  effected  by 
ithcT  agency.  Herder's  own  words  are ;  "  Jesus  must 
ooked  upon  as  the  first  real  fountain  of  purity,  freedom, 

MilvKtion  to  the  world."  Of  the  Lord's  Supper  he 
,  on  his  entrance  upon  his  pastoral  duties  at  Weimar, 
le  Lord's  Supper  should  not  be  a  mere  word  and 
an,  but  A  fact  and  truth.  We  E<hould  t«ste  and  see 
t  joyv  God  has  prepared  for  us  in  Jesus  Christ  when 
late  intiTconrse  with  him  at  his  own  table.  In  every 
>t  and  accident  of  life  we  should  feel  that  we  are  his 
hrcii  and  are  sitting  at  one  table,  and  that,  when  we 
nh  oarselves  at  the  festival  of  our  Saviour,  we  are 
ng  in  the  will  and  love  of  the  great  King  of  the  world 
n  tho  bosom  of  the  Father,  'llie  high,  still  joy  of 
i«t,  aod  the  spirit  which  prevails   in  the  eternal  king- 

of  Iicaven,  Khould  speak  out  from  ourselves,  indueoce 
r«T  and  testify  of  our  own  love."  It  is  a  lamentable 
etioD,  however,  that  Herder's  lofty  views  of  iho 
ion  of  Christ,  which  hod  been  fomieil  in  tlio  paternal 
9,  were,  in  common  with  many  other  evangelical 
m,  doomed  to  an  unhappy  obscuration  upon  the  ad- 
e  of  hi»  later  years  by  frecjuent  intercourse  with  more 
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One  of  the  cliief  services  rendered  the  Charcli  by  Herdrt 
was  his  perBiatent  attempt  to  elevate  the  pastoral  office  tc 
its  original  and  proper  dignity,     lie  held  that  the  puttir 
of  the  Church  should  not  be  solely  n  learned  critic  hot  tfc« 
minister  of  the  common  people.     In  his  day,  ihe  putv 
was  considered  the  mere  instrument  of  the  state,  a  sort  vt 
theological  policeman ; — a  degradation  which  Hcrrder  eooM 
hardly  permit  himself  to  think  of  without  violent  in^i^ 
nation.     In  his  Letters  on  the  Stiitii/  of  Tltenhgy,  pubbidMJ 
in  1 780,  and  in  subseqoent  smaller  works,  ho  Moelrt  U 
evoke  a  generation  of  theologians  who,  being  tmbtun  «itk 
his  own  ideas  of  humanity,  would  betake  Lhemselres  to 
the   edification   of  the    humble  mind.     He   would  ig«ei 
scholasticism  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  show  to  hi 
readers  that   simplicity  of  inquiry  is    the   safiist  mij  M 
happy  results.     He  would  place  the  modem  pastor,  Mh 
in  his  relations  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  in  tho  rctpeS 
awarded  him  by  the  world,  close  beside  the  patnorch  al 
prophet  of  other  days.     And  that  man,  in  his  upiaM^ 
was  not  worthy  the  name  of  pastor  who  could  neglect ' 
individual  requirements  of  the  soul.     According  to  Sen 
the  theologian  should  be  trained  from  childhood  ints, 
knowledge  of  the  Biblo  and  of  practical  religitm.    Y< 
should  have  ever  before  them  the  example  of  pioiw  i 
who  were  bringing  them  up  with  a  profound  convi 
the  doctrines  of  divine  truth.  To  choose  theology  for  ■  I 
fession  from  mercenary  aims  would  preclude  &U  poanfa 
of  pastoral  usefulness.       "  Let   prayer   and    reading 
Bible  be  your  morning  and  evening  food/'  waa  his 
to  a  young  preacher.     Some  of  the  most  eluqoMtt 
from  his  pen  were  written  against  the  cnatomatj 
preaching  which  so  much  afflicted  him.     "  Why  don'tj 
come  down  from  your  pulpits,"  ho  asks,  '*  for  they  < 
be  of  any  advantage  to  you  in  preaching  such  thingii  f 
is  the  use  of  all  these  Gothic  chnrclice,  altars,  am 
matters?      No,  indeed  !      Religion,   true   ruligioo, 
return    to    the    exercise    of    its   original    functtOiH, 
preacher  will  become  the  moat  indefinite,  idle,  and  a 
ferent  thing  on  earth.      Ttiachcrs  of  religion,  tmo 
of  God's  word,  what  have  you  to  do  in  our  ci'iitaiT  T 
Iinrvest  is  plentuuos,  but  the  labourers  are  few.     J^j 
Lord  of  the  hanesl  that  he  will  send  out  labonrsn 
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inag  more  than  bare  teachers  of  wisdom  and 
J.  More  than  this,  Help  yourselves  !  " 
B  eounstel  given  by  Hordor  to  others  was  practised  first 
oisclf.  Be  lived  amoug  critical  miDds,  who  epumed 
le  pastoral  work,  but  he  folt  it  hia  duty,  and  there* 
lischarsed  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His  preach- 
as  richly  lacid,  and  not  directed  to  the  most  iDtolligenI 
of  hia  auditors.  Ue  took  up  a  plain  truth  aiM  strove 
ke  it  pluner.  Yet,  while  the  masses  were  most  bene- 
by  bis  simplicity  of  pulpit  conversation,  those  gifted 
rbo  thought  with  him  arose  from  their  seats  profoundly 
ssed  with  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  gospel.  A. 
writer  of  the  time,  Sturs,  gives  an  account  of  Hcr- 
preaching  that  throws  some  light  upon  the  manner 
icb  the  plain,  earnest  exposition  of  God's  word  always 
cd  the  indiffi^rent  auditor.  "  Yon  should  have  seen," 
[hia  man,  "  how  every  nistling  sound  was  bushed  and 
cnrious  glance  was  chained  upon  him  in  a  very  few 
ies.  Wo  were  as  still  as  a  Moravian  congregation, 
iCttrts  Hpc-ued  themselves  spontaneonsly ;  every  oye 
Ufna  bim  and  wept  unwontt-d  tears.  Deep  siu^hs 
ed  tma  every  breaat.  My  dear  friend,  nobody  preat^es 
.im.  Else  religion  would  be  to  every  one  just  what  it 
il  bo,  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  friend  of  men. 
nduBed  the  gospel  of  the  day  without  fanaticism,  yet 
^■■pd  simplicity  which  needed  not  to  ransack  the 
^^Eb  wisdom,  its  figures  of  spoech,  or  its  schoUatic 
^HfeS  no  religious  study,  hurlcKl  in  its  three  divisions 
nSbrt  of  stony  sinners ;  nor  was  it  what  some  would 
cnrreol  ariiflo  of  pulpit  manufacture.  Il  was  no  cold, 
en,  moral  lecture,  which  sought  nothing  but  Socrates 
a  Biblr,  and  would  therefore  t«ach  that  we  can  do 
at  both  Christ  oud  the  Scriptures.  But  he  preached 
litJi  which  works  by  love,  tne  same  which  was  first 
b«l  by  the  Uod  of  love,  the  kind  which  teaches  to 
and  bttar  and  hope,  and  which,  by  its  rest  and  con- 
eni,  rewards  bomitifiilly  and  independently  of  all  the 
kod  sorrows  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  mo  that  the 
if  tb«  apostles  must  have  preached  tlius,  for  they 
b  tbem!>elvi<«  down  to  the  bard  dogmatics  of  their 
"lerefore  did  not  play  with  technical  terms,  as 
Il  ibeir  conating  pennies."     William  von  Hum- 
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lioldt  said  of  Herder's  sermons  that  they  were  "  very  at- 
tractive :  one  always  found  them  too  short,  and  wished  ' 
them  of  double  length."  8chillDr  gpoke  of  his  sermoM  « 
plain,  natural,  and  adapted  to  the  common  life,  aad  uUi 
that  Herder's  preaching  was  "  more  pleasing  to  him  tbs 
any  other  pulpit  exercise  to  which  he  had  ever  lixtHDed." 

Herder  was  the  great  theological  writer  of  Weimar,  ui 
as  such,  his  imprcaaion  upon  theology  and  religion  m  go- 
eral  wag  decided,  lliough  he  opposed  the  Kantian  {Jbk»- 
pby,  because  of  its  petrifying  tendency,  his  tuitaffoiun 
was  counteracted  by  others  of  the  Weimar  celvbntiai 
Goethe  and  Schiller  eclipsed  all  other  namea  in  their  dr- 
partment  of  thought,  and  were  the  cnlmiuation  of  thesf* 
tj-pe  of  literature.  Herder  might  preach,  but  it  was  aJk 
to  a  comparatively  small  world.  Goethe  and  Schiller  nenv 
on  all  points  of  literature,  the  oracles  of  Europe.  lik* 
Kant,  they  stamped  tbeir  own  impress  upon  thco1«^i 
which  at  that  day  was  plastic  and  weak  beyond  all  cowqK 
tion.  Under  the  Kiinigaberg  thinker  it  became  a  gn* 
philosophical  system  aa  cold  as  Mont  Blanc.  Then  c^A 
Poetry  and  Eomance,  which,  though  they  could  give  a  i 
glow  to  the  face,  had  no  power  to  breathe  life  ink 
prostrate  form, 

Schiller  shares  with  Goethe  the  loftiest  niche  ia  the 
theon  of  German  literature.     But  the  former  ia 
loved  than  the  latter  for  the  reason  that  his  co 
think  he  had  more  soul.     Schiller  endenred  himaelf 
land  because  of  his  ardent  aspirations  to  iwlitieal 
The  poet  of  freedom  is  long-lived,  and  Fnuice 
Booner  forget  her  Beranger,  nor  America  her  Whittitr, 
the  German  fatherland  wiU  become  oblivions  of  S  ' 
Like  Herder,  Schiller  had  been  trained  cnrefidly  in 
liold  religion.     In  his  earliest  ootbursta  of  religious 
there  prevailed  that  ardent  and  devout  spirit  which, 
been  fostered  by  a  healthy  popular  taste,  might  hav* 
tared  into  something  so  transcendently  brilliant  and  i 
that  the  writer  of  The  Jiuhlier*  would  have  prowd 
the  reformers  of  his  people.     If  his  education  had  ) 
ita    appropriate    harvest,  his   probable  bearing    npoa 
regeneration  of  Germany  can  be  but  faintly  imngrai 
the  aid  of  Klopstock's  example.     These  were  the  til 
thonghla  of  Schiller's  over-burdened  soul  when,  one 
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:IibiIi  in  1777,  be  B<I<lrp§sed  himself  to  the   Deity:    "God 

[of  trath.  Father  of  light.    1  look  to  thee  with  tho  liret  rays 

[ttf  the  moming  sun,  ttud  I  bow  before  thoe.    Thou  seest  me, 

[O  God  I    Tboa  aecst  from  afar  every  pulsation  of  my  pray- 

heart.  .Thon  Icnowest  well  my  earnest  desire  for  truth. 

doabt  often  veils  my  soul  in  night;  thou  knoweat 

aazioua  my  heart  ia  within  me,  and  bow  it  goes  out 

hewrealy  light.     Oh  yea  I     A    friendly  ray    haa    often 

fivm  thcv  upon  my  shodowei:!  soul.     I  saw  the  awful 

OD  who*e  brink  I  was  trembling,  and  I  have  thanked 

kind  hand  that  drew  me  hack  in  safety.     Still  be  with 

IE,  my  C>od  and  Father,  for  these  are  days  when  fools 

'mUl  abont  and  nuy,  '  iht're  is  no  God.'    lliou  hast  given  me 

ly  birth,  0  my  Creator,  in  these  days  when  enperstition 

'M  at  my  njcrht  hand  and  scepticLsm  acoffa  at  my  left. 

I  oft«n  (ttond  and  quake  in  tho  etorm;    and  oh,  how 

Im  would  the  bonding  reed  break  if  thou  didst  not  prevent 

W;    thou,  I  he  mighty  Preserver  of  ail  thy  creatures  and 

leather  of  all  who  seek  thee. 

What  am  I  without  truth,  without  her  leadership 
lif^'a  labynnlhs  ?  A  wanderer  through  the  wilder- 
iken  by  the  night,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  lead 
fIKi  guiding  star  to  ahow  me  the  path.  Uoubt,  uu- 
',  Kopticinn !  You  begin  with  anguish  and  yon 
despair.  But  Truth,  thou  leadest  us  safely  through 
it  the  torch  before  ua  in  the  dark  vale  of  death, 
ost  us  home  to  heaven,  where  thou  wn.st  bom. 
.,  keep  my  heart  in  peace,  in  that  holy  rest  dur- 
TratA  loves  best  Ui  visit  us.  The  sun  refuses 
itwif  in  the  stormy  sea,  bnt  it  is  down  into  its 
nr-Ukw  flood  that  it  beams  its  face.  Even  thus 
bout  al  peaoo,  0  Ood,  thnt  it  may  be  fit  to  know 
Jenta  Clirist  whom  thou  hast  8ont< ;  for  this  aloue 
_  lib  which  strengthens  the  heart  and  elevates  the 
If  I  hart)  truth,  thi-n  1  havo  Christ ;  if  I  have  Christ, 
liave  1  God ;  and  if  I  have  God,  then  I  have  eveiy- 
thny .  And  could  I  ever  permit  mvself  to  be  robbed  of 
predoua  ginn,  this  heaven-rescuing  blessing,  by  the 
m  of  this  world,  which  is  foolishness  in  thy  sight  ? 
Ilr  who  hates  truth  I  will  cull  my  enemy,  but  he  who 
it  with  simple  heart  1  will  embrace  tts  my  brother 
mi  ny  friend. 
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"  The  bell  rin^s  that  calla  me  to  the  sanctuary.  I  bi»i- 
en  thither  to  make  good  my  confession,  to  strengthen  bj- 
self  in  the  truth,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  <I«sth  lod 
eternity.  0  lead  me  ia  such  a  path,  my  Fttther,  and  w 
open  my  heart  to  the  iTOpressiona  of  tmth  that  I  nure  be 
strong  enough  to  make  it  known  to  my  fellow-men.  TTwy 
know  that  thou  art  their  God  and  Father,  and  tlkat  thoo 
didfit  send  Jesus  thy  Sou,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  " 
testify  of  the  truth.  They  can  therefore  have  Stranpk  fi»  J 
every  grief  of  this  life,  and  for  the  sorrows  of  death  ■ 
bright  hope  of  a  happy  immortality. 

"  Now,  my  God,  thou  canst  take  everything  from  i 
yea,  every  earthly  joy  and  blessing;  bat  leave  ine 
and  I  have  joy  and  blessing  enough  J " 

It  was  the  young   Schiller  who  wrote   these  i 
words  at  a  time  when  ha  contemplated  entering  tlie  a 
try.     A  few  years  passed  by,  and  all  was  chanffed. 
grew  into  a  sincere  admirer,  we  might  say  worsAt|n)cr  M 
the  heathen   faith.      He  complained  that  all  tlie  life  M 
spirit  were  taken  out  of  the  Bible  by  the  Ratioiudi 
he  did  nothing  to  remedy  their  error.    He  became  ai 
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Ho  rII  public  and  private  virtue.*  He  expressed  him- 
r  sometimes  as  very  favourable  toward  the  Roman  Ca- 
lihfO  wonliip,  and  the  adherents  of  that  iiuth  quote  faia 
pd«  of  approbation  with  evidenfc  pride.  In  his  Aufo- 
^raphy  he  pajs  eome  high  compliments  to  the  seven 
nunenls  of  the  Homunists.  He  made  several  visits  to 
I  beautiful  little  Catholic  church  dedicated  to  Si  Roch> 
uted  ju£t  above  Bingen  on  the  Khine.  He  preseiited  it 
h  an  altar-piece,  and  on  one  occasion  said,  "  Whenever 
nter  this  church  I  always  wish  I  were  a  Catholic  priest." 
t  Goethe's  love  and  admiration  of  Catholicism  were  due 
bpr  to  his  attachment  to  tho  old  works  of  art  than  to 
t  particolar  s^-stem  of  faith  and  worship.  The  Romish 
nrch  was  the  conservator  of  the  art-triumphs  of  the  Mid- 
Apes.  She  laid  great  store  by  her  paintings  and 
tiury.  Mid  bad  been  the  patroness  of  the  arts  ever  since 
I  wealth  of  noblemen  and  kings  began  to  be  poured  into 
■  tap.  Goethe  loved  her  because  she  loved  art.  The 
r  to  this  only  evidoneo  of  religions  principle  lies  in  his 
B  words,  as  he  once  expressed  himself  on  contemplating 
Hinting  of  the  old  Gorman  school.  "  Down  to  the 
iod  of  the  Reformation,"  he  said,  "  a  spirit  of  indescrib- 
B  sweetness,  aolace,  and  hope  seems  to  live  and  breathe 
kII  lhc«o  paintings — everything  in  them  seems  to  an- 
locethe  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  siacr  thr  Reformation, 
Ming  painful,  ttfsolaie,  almost  enl,  characterizes  Korks  of 
t  and,  iaittod  of  faith,  tcepticism  ia  oflrn  tratvparftit." 
)ar  plan  precludes  nn  estimate  of  Goethe's  literary 
teveinenta.  But  the  inHnence  of  his  productions  on 
ologT  was,  in  the  main,  as  destructive  as  if  he  had  writ- 
□oUiing  but  uncompromising  Rationalism.  He  was 
bend  of  the  Weimar  family.  Ue  bad  a  cool,  careful 
gfraent.  Schiller  was  excitable  and  impulsive ;  but 
Kbe  was  always  stoical,  regarding  holy  things  as  con- 
ilint  for  the  more  rapid  advance  of  civilization,  bat  not 
ohitely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  He 
■cted  the  literature  of  Europe.  In  popularity  Schiller 
I  hia  peer,  yet  in  real  power  over  the  minds  and  lives  of 
m  DO  one  wu  K  match  for  Goethe.     Other  men  at 
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Woimar,  Buch  as  Wieland,  Knebei,  and  Jean  Paul,  were 
admired,  but  Goethe  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He  was 
always  thinking  what  next  to  write,  and  when  bo  issacd  > 
new  play,  poem,  or  romance,  a  sensatioD  was  made  wbor* 
ever  the  German  and  French  tongnea  were  spoken. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  literary  influences,  whki 
fi^atly  increased  the  power  and  prestige  of  Huttooalt^a, 
there  was  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  trainiuf^  and  m- 
straction  of  the  children  of  Germany.  A  thorough  in- 
fusion of  doubt  into  the  minds  of  the  youtli  of  tlio  Uad 
was  all  that  now  needed  to  complete  the  sovereignly  of 
scepticism. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  were  serions  dcfivtsia 
the  educational  system  already  prevalent.  The  Latin  schoul* 
instituted  by  Melanctbon  were  still  in  existence,  but  ticy 
had  become  mere  machines.  Children  wore  compelled  U 
commit  the  dryeat  details  to  memory.  The  roost  UMleM 
exercises  were  elevated  to  great  importance,  and  Twa 
were  spent  in  the  study  of  many  branches  that  ooutd  be  si 
no  possible  benefit  in  either  the  professions  or  the  C  '  ~ 
The  primary  schools  were  equally  defective.  Tlicru  w 
such  thing  as  the  pleasant  developing  inSuenee  of  tlio  II 
ture  over  the  young  mind.  The  same  defect  had  t' 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  Rationalism,  but  the  Rm 
ista  were  now  shrewd  enough  to  seize  upon  thia  Tcry  I 
and  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  strength  and  expi 

Basedow  was  the  first  innovator  in  education,  a 
ing  as  his  faults  were,  ho  succeeded  in  effocting  r 
changes  in  the  entire  circio  of  youthAil  training,  " 
from  a  degraded  class,  addicted  to  vulgar  habits,  a 
eipated  beyond  the  countcnanco  of  good  society,  this  n 
educated  himself,  and  then  set  himself  up  as  a  Ht  agent  f( 
the  reformation  of  Gennuu  education.*  lie  undertook,  by 
Ilia  publication  of  the  Phifalethy,  and  of  the  Theoretical  S^ 
Um  <tf  Sound  Remon,  to  infuso  new  spirit  into  tho  nniveraitjr 
method  of  instruction.  But  he  had  taken  too  hirf^  a  mi*- 
Bure  of  his  own  powers,  and  therefore  made  but  little  in- 
prussion  upon  the  circle  to  which  ho  had  addros«ed  binu^ 
But,  with  that  restless  determination  which  distin^iaifafll 
him  through  life,  he  began  to  appeal  to  the  yotmgvr  maiL 

*  ScUos-HT.  UUlory  of  the  EisklrenH  Gniinry,  Tol-  ii.  [L  S}— (I. 
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itoaded  boldly  for  the  freedom  of  childrcQ  (rom  their 
ion  and  long-standing  reBtraints. 

17ii-'J  to  1770  Biisedow  deluged  the  whole  land 
bia  books  on  education;  and,  uniting  his  appeals  for 
educaiiuoal  reform  wiih  strictures  upon  the  validity  of  the 
Scriptures,  ho  incurred  tho  sore  displeasure  of  Gotze, 
Winslpr,  ond  others  of  their  class.  'I'hey  replied  to  him, 
bat  be  was  always  roa^ly-wittud,  and  the  press  groaned 
luidcr  bis  repeated  and  sometimes  ribald  rejoinders.  He 
told  tbe  nation,  in  an  Address  lo  thr  Friende  of  Humnnily, 
thftt  the  old  excesses  would  soon  be  done  away  with,  since 
be  was  nbout  to  publish  a  work  and  commence  an  educa- 
tional institution  which  would  rid  tbe  children  of  the 
shackluM  of  customary  instruction.  He  solicited  subscrip- 
tions for  tbe  issue  of  his  elementary  book,  as  it  would  require 
Biunerous  plates,  and  bo  attended  with  other  unusual  ex- 
p«DS«s.  His  uanifesio  was  freely  circulated.  Replies  soon 
came  to  him,  witb  liberal  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of 
Korope.  Princes  and  people  became  infatuated  with  his 
great  plans  and  wrote  him  their  warm  approval.  They  rc- 
BUtt«<l  large  contributions  for  his  assistance.  A  specinien 
of  bin  Child't  Book  appeared,  and  all  classes  were  pleased 
-wiUi  it-  Whatever  he  promised  was  accepted  with  avidity, 
IteoMlfiO  Itis  promises  were  at  ODce  so  Uattering  and  exag- 
g«r»trtl.  Schlegel  and  other  educators  tried  in  vain  to 
iD»ke  the  multitude  believe  that  the  ^nilgar  mountebank 
ootild  never  fulfil  their  expectations.  Basedow  proposed 
to  parE'Qts,  that  if  they  would  observe  his  system,  all  Inn- 
mam*  an<l  subjects — grammar,  history,  and  every  other 
(tocly — «>uld  be  learned,  not  in  the  tread-mill  style,  but  as 
•n  amnitt-ment ;  that  morality  and  religion,  both  Jewish 
u<l  Christian,  Catholic  as  well  aa  Protestant,  could  be  easily 
tMif^ht  ;  that  all  tbe  old  bonds  of  education  were  henceforth 
to  be  broken;  and  that  every  groat  difficulty  would  here- 
bo  a  pastime.  Finally,  a  part  of  the  elementary  work 
But  one  plan  creiitin^j  tlie  necessity  for  anutber, 
nd  himself  immersed  in  the  conception  of  a  great 
il  school,  in  which  not  only  children  but  also 
wore  to  be  trained  for  the  application  of  his  new 
to  tbe  appalling  wants  of  the  people.  Eveiy  family 
f  posseseor  of  the  elementary  book,  and  all  eyes  were 
tow»rd  the  PhffanfAropium  in  Dessau.     Compared 
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with  Basedow's  wishes,  this  wag  but  a  fragment  of  an  in- 
stituticin.  But  upon  its  existence  depended  the  solution  d 
its  lauded  problems. 

Just  at  this  time  Germany  was  stirred  by  the  reading  of 
Rousseau's  works  on  popdar  education.  Neither  in  Switfr 
erland  nor  France  had  they  effected  the  purpose  for  whiok 
they  were  written,  but  among  tho  Germans  their  eucces 
was  complete.  Many  persons,  earnestly  favouring  Boot- 
seau's  doctrine  of  freedom  from  all  conventional  restraintt 
in  families,  desired  even  tie  IdyU  of  Life  to  be  introduced 
into  the  schools.  Basedow  and  Rousseau  thought  in  hifr 
mony ;  recommended  that  nature,  not  discipline,  ehonld  t© 
our  guide  in  education  ;  and  that  only  those  stories  shonltl. 
be  taught,  of  the  utility  of  which  the  children  are  theiB"' 
selves  conscious.  Subscriptions  came  in  profusely,  and  tin 
PhUatithropium  iu  Dessau  commenced  its  existence,  w: 
was  opened  without  pupils  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  Db- 
cember,  1 774,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  attended  hy 
only  fifteen.  It  threatened  to  decline,  but  rallied  aniB|' 
and  in  1776  a  great  public  examination  was  held.     Then 
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mrnt  of  it  tliroagb  every  day  of  his  life."  Jean  Fnul,  in 
bis  Lerana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  EdueaJion,  called  attoation  to 
the  neceuity  of  the  personal  training  of  children  by  their 
jwrmt*  in  oppoBition  to  itie  old  stiB'  method  which,  instead 
of  qaickeniDg,  only  Htiipotied  the  intellect,  Campo  and 
8*faa>wnQ  bad  been  studcnta  in  ISusedow's  Philanthropium, 
■ad  tnbsequently  each  of  them  coiamenced  a  similar  insti- 
toUcm,  but  of  more  humble  pretensionE.  Yet  it  was  not 
Kt  much  aa  practical  educators  as  by  their  writings,  that 
Huj  wen  instraiiK-ntnl  id  eH'ecting  a  powerful  impression 
nraa  ihe  young  mind  of  Germany.  Ciimpe's  CkiHren't 
XAnrtf  had  a  fascinating  influence  upon  children.  It  en- 
amnffnd  tfaeir  Utrrary  tasto  to  the  eicluaion  of  religions 
dvTokFpRicnt.  The  niithor  advocJited  morality,  but  only 
that  wnicb  is  taught  by  the  common  dictates  of  nature. 
Ho  ■tontly  rejected  the  old  Catee/ii«m  of  Luther  as  nnfit  to 
W  driU«a  into  a  youthful  mind,  and,  unhappily,  he  found 
f  sympathizers.  Uis  Rohin»on  fhf  Yotinffrrw&s  to  the 
1  what  HobtMon  Cnuoe  was,  and  still  is,  to  the 


R wyliali . ■Tiftttlf in jr  world,  and  from  fhi^  time  that  the  chil- 
dnn  read  its  wonderful  stories  they  looked  with  disgaet 
Spun  die  1«M  netting  histories  of  the  Bible.  From  1775 
to  1786  it  captivated  every  boy  aud  girl  who  could  collect 
groadiMi  enough  to  bay  a  copy.  When  they  had  ceased 
laadioK  it  tbry  wore  filled  with  the  idea  thitt  thoy  were 
■KtanUr  pmf  ecu 

Peabuoxxi  belongs  rather  to  the  present  than  to  the  last 
tmtitaj,  bot  hu  stands  highest  in  the  eatalogne  of  the 
adocatioDa]  refurairrs  who  arose  dunDg  the  moridiim 
•tnmatli  of  Kalionattsm.  He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth.  In 
ITM  lie  WBot  toStAEiz  and  lahonred  for  the  amelioration  of 
ihe  <rrpluin  children  whose  parents  hod  fallen  in  tbo  French 
wars.*  Hi*  idi4t  wim,  to  mnko  the  school  an  educating 
iBuBOy,  ioui  which  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  home  should 
be  iatrodacpd.  0o,  too,  beliered  in  man's  natural  good* 
■CM,  and  held  that  truu  education  is  not  so  much  the 
1  uf  what  is  foreign  to,  a*  the  educing  of  what  is 
9  m  the  child.  But  he  warmly  encouraged  youthful 
itDtanni  with  thu  Bible,  and  said  that  the  history  of 
Cfcriat  ia  an  iudiapnnMible  ingredient  in  the  education  of 

■kaa :  e*rwaa  Pntetlmluat,  p.  810, 
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every  young  mind.  Bat  while  these  few  men,  boA  bj 
tlieir  active  life  and  facile  pen,  contribnted  their  sban  la 
the  improvement  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  there  ww  » 
large  class  of  writers  for  the  yonng,  whose  prodoctiou 
became  as  ptentifiil  as  autuDin  leaves.  Some  were  senti- 
mental, having  imbibed  their  spirit  from  Siegteart,  Lt 
Nourc/le  S^h'ise,  and  similar  works.  Young  men  ud 
women  became  dreamers,  and  children  of  every  social  con- 
dition were  converted  into  premature  thinkers  on  lore, 
romance,  and  suicide.  Whoever  could  wield  a  pen  thcngfal 
himself  fit  to  write  a  book  for  children.  There  has  ntrw 
been  a  period  in  the  whole  current  of  historr  when  U>e 
youthful  mind  was  more  thoroughly  and  suddenly  re- 
volutionized. The  result  was  very  disastrous.  Edncaticpn, 
in  its  true  import,  was  no  longer  pursued,  and  the  botJu 
most  read  were  of  such  nature  as  to  destroy  all  fondn«s 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  all  careful  preparstion  for 
meeting  the  great  duties  of  coming  maturity,  and  erf^ 
impression  of  man's  incapacity  for  the  achievement  rf  W 
own  salviition. 

The   teachers  in   the  common  institutions  of  iMndlf 
having  now  become  imbued  with  serious  doubts  c 
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ag  the  Hessiah  a  double  explanation  is  given  for  the 
'sanK?  reason.  One  is  the  old  ortTiodox  way,  the  other  a 
more  probdble  neologiral  plan.  A  clever  teacher  is  to 
eltiroAe  for  himself;  a  dull  one  maj  ask  the  pariah  clergy- 
m»n  bow  far  he  may  go. 

Ax  M  inir  specimen  of  the  kind  of  Biblical  inBtrnction 
then  iuiparted  to  the  children  of  Germany,  we  may  adduce 
the  example  of  Becker's  Unirersat  Hi  story  for  tlie  Younff. 
A  H^ond  edition  wag  issued  in  Berlin  in  1806.  Speaking 
of  thu  person  and  character  of  Christ,  the  author  says, 
"  Jesus  probably  got  the  first  notion  of  his  undertaking 
firom  being  a  friend  of  John,  and  going  often  to  his 
(ather's,  who  waa  a  priest ;  and  from  the  Gospel  it  appears 
that  the  Mght  of  feasts  and  of  the  crowd  of  worstuppers 
had  a  ^reat  effect  upon  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Jesus 
and  John  were  sent  into  Egypt  for  their  edncation,  or  were 
tAUgiit  by  the  Esscnes,  and  then  sent  into  Palestine  as 
unbaxsadors  of  that  sect,  with  secret  support  and  accord- 
ing to  rumnged  plan The  indications  of  the 

Ueseiafa  in  the  Old  Testament  had  produced  great  effect 
on  Jesus  and  John,  who  were  both  hot-heads,  such  as 
djBstiny  raises  for  some  grent  purpose.  We  are  in  danger, 
thcrrfore,  of  judging  them  unjustly,  especially  from  the 
grvMt  mixtnreof  high  and  low,  clear  and  obacnre,  in  them." 

Becker  had  the  modesty  to  say  that  he  would  not  under- 
take to  fir  the  character  of  Jeens,  but  merely  collect  tlio 
|rMrmi,'nls  of  it  from  his  Kretfhfd  biographers.  The  friends 
had  great  mntnal  esteem,  bnt  John  saw  in  Jesus  a  higher 
spirit  than  his  own.     Both  had   the  same  hatred  of  the 

Jrirrti",  their  pride  and  hypocrisy  ;  both  thought  the 
lutaie  law  no  longer  lit  for  the  time,  and  that  the  notion 
lo^«  national  (iod  was  the  source  of  all  the  evil  in  Juilea. 
^^Btkmg  meditation  they  decided  tliat  Jesus  must  be  the 
^^^||ih  ;  and  John  fonnd  the  part  of  a  precursor  fixed  for 
^^^Ht  Christ,  partly  from  his  power  of  attraction,  and 
^^Hy  from  the  hope  of  future  power,  made  his  disciples 
dt^md  blindly  on  him.  It  wns  only  with  great  caution 
that  he  could  undertiike  his  great  work  of  destroying  the 
priests.  The  people  were  divided  into  sects;  and  the 
chsTsrli.'ristics  of  his  plan  were,  his  choice  of  the  lowest 
pe>nple,  ami  withdrawing  himself  fretiuently  from  public 
*'  ~t  the  priests  might  not  uip  his  pUut  in  the  bud. 
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As  all  the  prophets  had  worked  miracles,  and  many  werB 
expected  from  the  MosBiaJi,  he  too  'waa  obliged,  according 
to  Becker,  to  undertake  them  or  renounce  his  hopes.  No 
doubt  he  performed  miracles ;  for  the  power  of  the  mind 
on  the  body  ia  such  that  "we  need  not  doubt  his  curing  Ha 
melancholy  and  the  nervous.  Aa  to  the  miraculous  meali, 
raising  tho  dend,  curing  the  blind  and  deaf,  these  thingi 
must  be  attributed  to  the  calculation  of  his  historians; 
and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  do  so  after  obBerving  saA 
tangible  fabrications  as  Christ's  walking  on  the  aeaj  bJa 
blasting  the  fig-tree,  devils  driven  into  the  swine,  and 
virtue  going  out  of  himself.  In  the  story  of  Lazarus  nt 
cannot  help  suspecting  some  secret  concert;.  Christ  d«l' 
perform  some  uncontest«d  miracles,  however,  and  ihsn 
was  in  his  manner  that  inexpressible  something  whi^', 
makes  greatness  irresistible.  The  mystic  obscurity  thromt'< 
over  his  future  kingdom,  tho  many  parables  ho  used,  and  \ 
bis  assured  manner  of  speaking  of  future  things,  begoft 
reverence.  ITie  prudence  of  his  judgment  and  Uw 
strictness  of  his  life  are  praiseworthy.  He  could  pursOft' 
I   destruction   of  old  tisages  but  very   slowly ;  first  he 
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not  more  extreme  in  his  inculcation  of 
Qe  than  many  others.  Even  Gescnius,  in  tho  preface 
10  his  llrhretci  Beading  Book,  tells  the  students  of  the  Bible 
ihu  Ocu.  i.  2,  3,  contains  the  description  of  the  origin  of 
Ihe  earth  by  a  asge  of  antiquity ;  that  the  narrator  has  a 
tfory  imperfect  knowledge  of  nature  though  his  description 
ta  sublime,  that  ho  can  hardly  bo  the  first  inventor  of  the 
description,  as  the  principal  outlines  of  it  and  even  the  six 
Vrotkfi  of  creation  are  to  be  found  in  other  jeligions  of  the 
Kast  ;  and  that  probably  he  only  accommodates  the 
jrenerol  tradition  of  the  East  to  the  national  opinions  of 
H«  Hebrews, — a  remark  which  applies  especisdly  to  bis 
•MribtDg  ft  mystic  origin  to  tho  Sabbath,  a  feettval 
peooUar  to  the  Jews. 

Sach  was  the  kind  of  theology  in  which  the  German 
¥oath  wcro  trained  during  a  period  extending  through  the 
Utter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginirtiig  of  the  nine- 
l««iith  ceoIuHes.  It  is  no  matter  of  astonishment,  then, 
Ui»t  wIk'd  those  children  became  adults  they  were  rigid 
ptimiiligta  from  the  mere  force  of  training. 

We  BOW  come  to  one  of  the  moat  inexcusable  deeds  with 
""ch  Rationalism  stands  charged.  We  refer  to  the  ge- 
•«™  (l^atniction  or  alteration  of  the  time-honoured  Ger- 

xlotli  Uic  great  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  had 
.'J*J''*  highly  pri/.ed  their  rich  hymns,  of  which  there  were 
W"^y  thuiisittiii  in  existence.  Some  of  the  finest  lyrics  of 
^^  *"'*™*'  wt-ro  among  the  number.  The  sacred  songs 
iIj  „J-  ■  '"  '^T  American  churches  are  not  solely  of  Kng- 
mvt*iitt'*r  "'"  "^  ^^^  own  production;  but  many  of  the 
B,  fU^  .,  ''"I  are  free  versions  from  the  German  hynjD- 
•*    'Aurtil      ^''"tialists,  not  being  content  with  their  pre- 

po«eci  a  "'ly  looked  upon  those  songs  of  devotion  si 
.  lo  bo  s  '^'^S  the  iron  age  of  truth,  and  therefore 
•**  Ihn  .^."p"  t»3'  the  congregations  whose  lot  had  been 
'  ■'">«■  i„ ''''ej-M    period.     Should  these  verses  continue 


'»e^gao  in  great  eamestneBS  to   despoil  tlwj 
,^-^  -   **'  t  li©  Prolesiiint  Chnrch  of  everything  savonvfl 

J?fi<:»»  or  of  any  of  the  vital  doctrines  already^ 

/"(•^-    ■      '     ' 
.  ''or,, 


i     ^"«*^ 


Chnrch  they  would  remain  a  strong  tio 

=*^s  to  the  pitiable  days  of  etfete  orthotloxv. 

^c^MMoned  correctly,  for,  in  Germany,  mu»ic 
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18  a,  power  which  has  at  times  defied  the  anthorifrf-d 
«nd  kinga.     It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sort  of  s^nV 
faction  that  those  destroyers  of  truth  began  tlie  1 
denading  those  cameat  and  evangelical  hymns  of  ■S'd 
vigour  and  nationality  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  t' 
stead  cold  and  heartless  moral  verses. 

Klopstock   commenced  the  work  of  alteration, 
with  a  good   intention,  ty    remodelling    twenty-Dini 
Church  hymns.    Oamer  and  Schlegel  followed  in  his  i 
8ooo  the  devout  and  animating  songs  of  Gellert,  Bwcb,  ■ 
their  brother  minstreU  were  despoiled  of  the  spirit  that  i 
ever  made  them  dear  to  the  popular  heart  and  familiw 
the  common  ear.     By-and-by,  eveiybody  who  conld  i 
a   tolerable  rhyme   sei/.ed   some  of  the   master-pieces 
hymnology,  and  set  them  up  on  stiff  philosophical  stil 
New   hj-nm   books    were    introduced   into   many  of  I 
churches,  and  the  people  sang  Rationalism.     General  e> 
intendente,  consiatorial   counsellors,  and  court  prt 
rivalled  each  other  in  preparing  a  new  volume  of  T\ 
songs  ibr  the  territory    under   their   chaise.      lodi 
towns  and  churches  had  their  own  selection. 
tions  of  Germany,  especially  Wiirtemberg,  refused  sM 
to  give  up  the  old  hymns,  and  certain  writers  of  the  s     "* 
character  of  the  poet  Schubert,  raised  a  loud  and  ii 
voice  against  the  wretched  vandahsm.     But  they  coiu 
compltsh  nothing,  and  the  old  hymns  suffered  that  fm 
mortality  which  the  Rationalists  had  by  this  time  becc 
BO  able  to  inflict  on  almost  everything  of  viilne.     Il  i 
lamentable  scene  to  see  those  reckless  doubters  sit  ik 
with  scalpel  in  hand  to  dissect  as  pure  and  inB|)iriiig  hjl 
as  are  to  be  found  i  n  tiie  devotional  literature  of  any  nati 
For  a  good  sacred  song  is  only  complete  just  as  its  luli 
finishes  it.     If  an  authorized  hyrao  committee  attempt 
alter  it,  they  fill  it  at  once  with  icicles,     'iliey  can  no  DM 
improve  it  by  emendations  than  they  can  improro  a  n 
by  the  use  of  a  penknife.      Each  clipping  dt  poBCtl 
destroys  some  natural  charm. 

But  the  music  accompanying  the  hymns  was  doonedl 
a  like  fate.     The  old  chorals,  which  had  been  lingvrinc' 
those  renowned  gothic  temples  ever  since  the  days  of  U 
ther,  were  so  filtered  as  to  stand  upon  the  nuno  foot 
with  the  hyinua  themselves.     All  sentiment  n 
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I  out  of  place,  mid  sublimity  was  made  to  give  way 
■B  temperate  and  etoical  stAndard.  In  duo  time 
mnlists  eSbctcd  tlicir  purpose.  Secnlar  ninaic  waa 
Miocvd  into  the  sanctimry;  an  operatic  overture  ge- 
nenlljr  welcomed  the  people  into  church,  and  a  march  or 
»  waits  tlisniiased  them.  Sacred  music  was  no  longer  cul- 
tirated  a«  an  element  of  devotion.  The  omtorios  and  can- 
teta  of  the  theatn*  and  lieer-ganlen  wore  tlie  Sabbath  ac- 
earapaniiDfmt«  of  the  sermon.  The  masses  consequently 
b*gaa  to  Mg  less  ;  and  the  period  of  coldest  scepticism  in 
'JSmoKaj,  like  similar  conditions  in  other  lands,  was  tha 
itmtoB  when  the  con^egation,  the  common  people,  and  1 
;lli0  children  aang  Icfiet  nnd  most  drowsily.  ' 

W0Bowb«hold  Pnilcstant  Germany  in  the  full  possession 
of  a  ahrewd,  powerful,  and  aggressive  system  of  infidelity. 
TVt  most  thorough  student  of  Church  history  must  conclude 
that  no  othtT  kind  of  sccpticiEini  has  received  more  aid  from 
CEtemal  aources,  EvorjLhingthat  appeared  on  the  surfaco 
of  thv  times  contributed  its  mito  towards  the  spiritual 
I  wtrifioation  of  the  miisses.  Hamann,  Oetingcr,  Reinhanl, 
Larater,  and  Storr  were  insufficient  for  the  great  t^sk  of 
OOttnteraotioo,  white  Rationali>un  could  connt  its  strong  men 
llirtte  aoore  and  hundred.  Literature,  philosophy,  history, 
iMncattoo,  and  xncrcHl  music  wore  so  influenced  by  increas- 
lioff  indiirervnco  and  doubt,  that  when  the  people  awoke  to 
'  Ihieir  nmdition  they  found  themselves  in  a  strange  latitude 
I  and  on  a  dangoroas  coast.  But  they  thought  themselves 
j  Mfe.  Tbuy  could  not  see  how  cnch  new  feature  in  politics, 
Blaimtnre,  and  theology  was  all<>cting  them  in  a  remarkablo 
\  ■iiiiiin  ;  and  how  so  many  influences  from  opposito  ipinr- 
)  tiTB  eonld  contrilmtc  to  the  name  terrible  result, — the  total 
I  orarthrow  of  evangelical  failli. 


CHAPTER  IS. 

POCTBDfES    OP   RATIONALISM    IN   THE    DAt  OF    I 

The  Church  now  presented  a  most  deplorable  anieet' 
Philosophy  had  come,  with  its  high-soandiug  tenninolo^ 
and  invaded  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Scriptnra]  tnmi 
Literature,  with  its  captivating  noten,  had  well-nigli  it- 
Btroyed  what  was  left  of  the  old  Pietistic  fervonr.  ~ 
songs  of  the  Church  were  no  'o°ger  ima^s  of  beantr, 

fhastly,  repulsive  skolotons.  The  professor's  chan- 
ut  little  better  than  a  heathen  tripod.  The  pulpit  bee 
the  rostrum  where  the  ahepherdleas  masses  were  enl 
tained  with  vague  essays  on  such  general  terms  as  ligM 
eonsnoss,  human  dignity,  light,  progress,  trotb,  and  nffl^ 
The  peasantry  received  frequent  and  labonrod  instructi 
on  the  raising  of  cattle,  bees,  and  fruit.  The  poets  of 
day  were  publicly  recited  in  the  temples  wbero  tfao  Ito» 
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[  literty,  wlien  occasion  required,  to  divide,  Bub- 
;,  take  any  road,  or  attack  at  any  point  likely  to  con- 
B  to  tlie  common  victory.  One  writer  cnnie  before 
tti*  pvblic,  and  threw  doubt  on  Boroe  portions  of  tlie  Scnp- 
tnrea.  He  waa  followed  by  another  who,  while  conceding 
OtK  ortbodax  riow  of  those  very  paaanges,  would  discard 
oUmt  porta,  even  whole  books,  as  piuinly  incredible.  A 
Uurd  aiacassed  the  character  and  mission  of  ChriBt,  and 
unrated  a  certain  class  of  motive))  to  him.  A  fourth  attri- 
bated  to  him  totally  diffi^rent,  if  not  contrnilictory,  im- 
palsm.  There  is  no  one  book,  therefore,  in  which  we  find  Jj 
an  andispaled  nationalistic  system,  for  the  work  that  may  | 

7n«<tit  ono  circle  will  give  but  a  mengre  and  false  view  \  f 
ttuither.  BeKidort,  what  the  niont  of  tho  Rationalists 
aUght  agree  np<in  at  one  stage  of  the  development  of  their 
•ceptJCUin,  would  bo  rcjiMited  by  others,  living  a  few  years 
■fter  thc-in.  TTio  only  mcHna,  tlitTL-foro,  by  which  we  are 
CDttblml  lo  arrive  at  Borae  nnderstanding  concerning  their 
optaioiu  is  to  tix  upon  the  time  of  thctr  meridian  strength, 
aod  thea  ki  henr  what  fhcir  representative  men  of  that 
pwiod  aay  of  the  truths  of  revelation. 

Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rjitionalism  was  most 

(ill  after  the  decided  impression  made  upon  theology 
phitotophiciil  dirvctifjii  comTncnrcd  by  Kant,  and  by 
'  litenturo  inaugurated  by  Ije^sing  and  fuUowud  by 
bearing  tho  stalcmvnta  of  mKnowlcdgcd  Rationaiiiita 
DarinbtHl  during  thi>>  timu,  and,  out  of  the  chnoH, 
vnm  at  the  most  probable  and  general  views  entertained 
bjr  the  Deoplo. 

W«  uiall  sro  that  tlie  scene  of  spiritual  devolution  was 
molsiro  enough  to  make  every  servant  of  Christ  wish, 
with  Word5W<nth, — 

■  I'd  nlbor  be 
A  p*9*(>.  nicklrd  in  a  ertcd  unlnom ; 
8u  mighl  I,  Blantliiig  on  ihia  ^IcnMiit  In. 
Hb»*  Klioiii*™  IM  nould  nuikf  mr  Ipss  fotlora— 
Hare  ufhl  if  I'mlFn*  imng  from  Ihr.  mi. 
Or  JMU  olil  Triton  blow  lib  -wrratlicd  hora." 

HMuaiav.     An  rrligion  wan  held  by  the  Rationalists  to  I  ^ 
W  i^mn  nkOolitT.     Aa  to  uuv  Buch  thing  as  conversion,  I 
i  diPf  wm  »ffMa  thmt  it  l-ou1([  be  only  a  work  of  tho  iiuiw 
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gination.  All  the  regeneration  at  wliich  we  may 
'  biy  expect  to  arrive  is  au  inclination  to  obey  the  dictatea  of 
reason.  He  who  follows  the  teachings  of  hia  own  intellect 
cuuiiot  go  astray,  for  this  is  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The  Scriptures  give  > 
high  colouring  to  religion,  and  represent  it  as  necesssiyj 
but  those  writings  are  not  as  reliable  as  the  lunate  reveU- 
tion  which  every  son  of  Reason  enjoys. 

^Existence  op  God.  With  this  view  of  religion  in  ma- 
eral,  all  the  other  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  sufferea  M 
equal  depreciation.  The  exiatence  of  God  is  conceded,  but 
the  proof  is  impossible.  His  personality  cannot  be  affirmedj 
it  is  confounded  with  the  soul  of  the  world.  Of  course  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  accepted;  for  reason 
sheds  no  light  sufficiently  clear  to  ostablish  it.  A  high 
dignitary  of  the  Churchj  Cannabich,  wrote  a  book  in  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  Trinity,  original  ain,  justification,  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  As  fiff 
the  Trinity,  the  early  Christians  had  no  such  tenet,  and  it 
was  never  concocted  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  cenhi- 
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.£eTe  whal  onr  reason  doea  not  compreliend.    The  doctrine 
'itu|>iTation  opims  the  floodgate  for  the  belief  of  a  mass 
■'   oil  Btnff  whifli  wo  will  no  more  grant-to  be  hi&- 
true  than  Kii-ludir  will  Bdmit  the  validity  of  the 
of  early  Rome."     The  poeta  of  every  luiid  have 
_    m  wart  of  rhnpsody  when  in  their  highest  flights. 

, riuipN>dy  rtr  ccstiuT  is  all  that  these  ido!nt<irH  of  rea- 

•oo  will  concede.     Diiderlein's  views  of  inspiration  were 

iBiDch  moTv  elevated  than  those  held  by  many  of  Iiig  con- 

mrm;  hot  ho  too  speaks  of  poetical  excitement,  and  draws 

»  hue  of  diatinctiou  between  the  inspired  and  uninspireil^ 

of  Seriptnre.     But  Aiddioq  represents  tliis  siinject 

than  Doderlein.      It  was  his  opinion  that  the  idea  of 

tc  divine  inwtniction  is  applicable  to  all  human 

He  rejects  the  notion  peculiar  to  revelation. 

cannot  for  a  moment  be  accepted  as  an  imme- 

I  impression,  because  it  would  compromise  the 

of  retuien,  and  destroy  man's  intellectuul  and 

The  diversity  of  style  perceptible  in  the 

of  t£e  Scriplnres  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not  in- 

hf  immedinle  inspiration.     "  These  writers  them- 

cay  Iho  RAtioi)uli.s(H,  "never  claimed  such  extra- 

fdnrtitms  oa  those  vitii  which  orthodox  believers 

now  clothe  them." 

TuUnor,  a  theological  professor  in  Pranltfort-on-the-Oder, 

Vnrto  very  fnlly  on  inspiration,   and  his  work   was  held 

it  repute  by  many  of  the   nationalists  who  were 

I  ta  ■Dpcmaturalism.     He   held  that  the  will,  the 

',  the  words,  and  the  order  af  both  the  matter  and 

wnrd«,  might  he  obji.'cts  of  inspiration.     But  there  are 

eal  degri'es  of  inspinition.     Kinae  books  were  written 

Witlkoat  inspiration  of  any  kind,  and  wore  only  confirmod 

W  God.     In  the  Old  Tentnmcnt,  Moses  might  have  beea 

OKcted  to  a  choice  of  subjects,  and  his  memory  might 

km  been  strengthened.    Soof  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies. 

Am*  is  Du  mich  thing  aa   inspiration  of  the  historical 

oks.    It  cannot  bo  dotermined  what  degree  was  employed 

lb«  New  Testament.     In  the  Acts  there  was  nothing 

m  Uuu>  natural  inspiration.     Luke  and  ^farlc  were  ap-. 

ftwvd  bv  the  apostles,  hi.*nci<  thcrir  writings  may  be  rr- 

""~'-*d.     Menu  neld  that  iiispirHtii)n  was  sometimes  only 

iointiug  to  write;   sometimes  an  admonition  to  do  so; 
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Bometimes  revelation ;  and  sometimes  only  a  goarding  fron 
error."'  Graiiting  the  Ratio nulistic  denial  of  iospinlinB, 
wo  liave  no  solid  ground  for  any  portion  of  the  Bihle.  Vlt 
find,  therefore,  thnt  after  this  view  had  become  prerakti 
the  popular  mind  attached  no  importutice  to  God's  rerealad 
will.  Interpolations  were  imagined  at  every  poiat  of  diS- 
culty.  Schrockh  gives  a  sketch  of  the  deplorable  slate  of 
opinion  on  inspiration,  when  he  says,  "  InapiraCion  vu 
given  up  —  interpolations  in  Scripture  wero  believed  to 
exist.  In  the  oldest  and  partly  in  more  recent  hiatotj, 
instead  of  historical  facts  these  wiiters  saw  only  allegurifs, 
myth,  philosophical  principles,  and  national  history.  Wwre 
appearances  of  God  and  the  angels,  or  their  immetlisto 
agency,  are  related,  nothing  was  seen  but  Jewish  boagd 
or  dreams.  The  explanation  of  all  bibhcal  books  ma  pw^ 
sued  on  new  principles.  The  Song  (/  Solomati  wss  not 
mystical.  The  Itctelalioiia  contained  no  prophecy  of  tie 
fortunes  of  the  Church." 

Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  Uw  dstflrt  , 
Christian  on  seeing  the  departure  of  inspiration  fim  tik 
opinions  of  the  theological  leaders  of  that  day.  Infinil^ 
more  escinisite  mnst  have  been  his  pain  than  wag  thil  m 
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iAtstnry  of  all  countries,  ami  to  conrict  tistoriana  of 
ttating  mil  fact  what  was  only  vngue  tradition.  As 
the  Bible  was  alleged  by  tbe  supematuralists  to  bo  tlie 
oldest  historic  record,  great  pains  were  takea  to  dissipate 
tlio  mist  from  its  accounts  of  supposed  verities.  The 
writflrs  of  the  Scriptnres,  the  friends  of  Rationabsm  held, 
vcri>  only  men  like  ourselves.  Itey  had  onr  prejodices 
■od  iM  great  infirmities  as  we  have.  They  were  as  subject 
to  dcc^plioD  and  trickery,  and  as  full  of  political  and  see- 
(■riso  rancour,  as  partisans  in  these  times.  All  through  the 
Old  Tt-'stament  we  find  traces  of  biased  judgment,  Jewish 
:ional  pride,  sectional  enmity,  sectarian  superstition,  and 
■"---■cal  ignorance.  It  is  but  littlo  better  in  the  New 
lent,  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  writers  of 
iBpcla  were  as  susceptible  cf  error  and  bigotry  aa 
predecessors." 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  utterly  destitute  of 
ch  great  designs  as  the  orthodox  attribute  to  tliem. 
bd  no  intention  of  writing  for  posterity,  and  were 
iTO  chronicleTH  of  what  they  had  heard  from  others 
for  themselves.  The  Bible  is,  tike  the  esenys  of 
i,  an  excellent  book  for  elevating  the  people  by  its 
lone.  As  a  revelation  of  God's  will  it  only  takes  its 
boEido  others  which  God  had  previously  made,  and 
Ifeen  making  in  a  natural  way,  ever  since.t  All  ages 
acd  nations  have  their  communications  of  knowledge,  and 
the  setting  forth  of  any  truth  in  a  clearer  light  is  a  revela- 
tion.* Tnero  are  many  steps  necessary  for  the  education 
of  the  nco  and  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
Tbe  Scriptures  are  a  very  good  aid  to  anch  a  great  con- 
■imm&tion.^  But  they  are  full  of  errors,  which  we 
nnut  leave  for  the  supremacy  of  pure  Reason  to  disbipnte 
Cir  BTcr  II 

W«  cannot  forbear  to  give  "VTogsch eider's  testimony  on 
tbe  aouity  measure  of  Scriptural  credibility  and  authority 
in  liu  own  word^  "  But  whatever  narrations,"  he  says, 
**  especially  accommodated  to  a  certain  age  and  relating 

"  Tw  AmMw :  BiUitrJii  ThnlegU. 

tDMk  tHcrdrr. 

I  LaMJag ;  UtMcHageteUeckl.   Kweainullcr :  S/K/eii/ol^dtrGetllicif» 
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miraclca  Bud  mysterios,  are  united  with  the  historjr  taA 
suhject-iu alter  of  revelatiou  of  this  kind,  these  oi^it  lo 
be  referred  to  the  natural  sourcea  and  true  natara  rf 
huinaa  knowledge.  By  how  much  the  mare  ctearlf  lb 
anther  of  the  Cliristiau  religion,  not  without  the  h«lp  cf 
Deity,  exhibited  to  men  the  ideas  of  reason  imbaed  viA 
true  rehgion,  so  as  to  represent,  as  it  were,  a  reflcctim  tS 
the  divine  reason,  or  the  divine  apirit,  by  eo  mucji  ifc* 
more  diligently  ought  man  to  strive  to  approach  as  seatlf 
as  possible  to  form  that  archetype  in  the  mind,  ttmi  to 
study  to  imitate  it  in  Ufe  and  manners  to  the  atmost  of  Ul 
ability.  Behold  here  the  intimate  and  eternal  anion  nd 
agreement  of  Christianity  with  Rationaliem.  .  .  .  IV 
'various  modes  of  supernatural  revelation  mentioned  fa 
many  places  of  the  sacred  books,  are  to  be  referred  illo- 
gether  to  the  notions  and  mythical  narrations  of  emj 
civilized  people  ;  and  this  following  the  suggestion  of  0* 
Holy  Scripture  itself,  and  therefore  to  be  attribotcd,  u 
any  events  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  laws  of  natu* 
known  to  us.  As  to  theophanies,  the  sight  of  the  infiaitt 
Deity  is  expressly  denied:  John  i.  18;  1  John  iv.  13; 
1  Tim,  vi-  lit.     Aneclophaniea.  which  the  Jcwi 
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Kramaic  langnagc.  The  Gospels  were  not  inteDtional 
SecrptKins ;  but  tlmt  they  are  as  well  the  work  of  error  aa 
pf  wisdom,  no  candid  iuterpreter  can  deny.  The  life  of 
ChriRt  which  they  contain  is  hiit  an  innocent  supplement 
to  the  iIriamorpho»e»  of  Ovid.*  Tittinann  went  so  far  aa 
|o  affirm  th»t  the  Scripture  writers  were  so  ignorant  that 
thej  conld  not  represent  things  as  they  really  happened. 
Of  course  he  excludes  their  capacity  for  inspiration. 

DocTRniR  OF  THE  Fall  OF  Man.  While  some  Rationalistic 
irritera  conceded  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  version  of  the  origin  of  sin 
aras  oniversally  rejected.  The  temptation  by  the  serpent 
ms,  with  them,  one  of  the  most  improbable  myths  ever 
irnwo  ap  from  the  earliest  traditions  of  nations.  Wliether 
UoMM  wrote  much  or  little  of  the  books  attributed  to  him, 
his  lourcea  of  knowledge  wore  monuments  and  tales  which 
be  saw  and  beard  about  him.  It  is  likely  that  he  derived 
ku  idffft  of  the  fall  of  man  from  some  hieroglyphic  repra- 
Hntation  which  ho  happened  somewhere  to  see.  As  for 
tke  entrance  of  the  serpent  into  Paradise,  it  is  just  aa 
bnnrobalile  as  the  rabbinical  notion  that  the  serpent  of 
Boon  had  many  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  whole 
Bwrstire  is  only  an  allegory,  or  "  a  poetical  description  of 
Ihe  tranaiiiou  of  man  from  a  more  brutish  creature  into 
bsnunity,  from  the  baby -wagon  of  iustinct  into  the 
Koremment  of  reason,  from  the  guardianship  of  nature 
into  llio  condition  of  freedom. "t  Kindred  to  this  theory 
ia  Ammon's )  that  at  first  man  obeyed  instinct  only,  and 
Aat  his  doeire  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  longing 
of  hit  mind  to  understand  truth.  But  the  great  injury 
which  these  men  thought  they  had.  visited  on  this  doctrine 
waa  their  a«snmptioa  that  man  bud  not  fallen,  and  that 
I  of  beiDg  worse  than  he  once  was,  he  is  every  year  j 
ig  poror  and  holier  than  at  any  previous  sta^  of  bis  j 
_'.  This  was  Battering  to  their  inflated  pnde,  and 
with  become  father  to  their  creed.  With  Eichhom, 
namtire  of  the  fall  was  only  a  description  of  Adam's 


IClUCLW.     Il  was  no  surprise  to  the  wise  tlisciples  of 
there  should  be  foaud  numerous  records  of 
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miracles  in  tho  Bible.  It  was  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  Buch  writers  in  that  gray  morning  of  aatiqnity.  TV 
first  chroniclers  seized  upon  trudition ;  and  their  sacceat- 
ora,  seeing  how  well  their  fathers  had  succeeded,  maiij 
imitated  them  by  catching  up  new  ones,  or  enlarging  npot 
the  old  account.  By  a  sort  of  infection,  therefore,  we  fisJ 
what  purports  to  be  a  revelation.  Whatever  harmonj  Utat 
is,  was  the  result  of  an  aina  which  was  not  lost  sight  of  fo 
a  moment.  Nature  was  the  first  teacher;  and  thonglt  ^ 
was  competent,  we  have  been  poor  disciples.  She  is  in- 
structing us  all  the  time,  though  we  have  listened  1m>  to 
her  thiLQ  to  the  other  auditors  who  sit  about  lu.  LidilM- 
berg  says  in  poetical  language,  that  "  When  tnss  nn- 
siders  Nature  the  teacher,  and  poor  man  the  papHs.  •« 
listen  to  a  lecture  and  we  have  the  principles  and  the  kunr- 
ledge  to  understand  it.  But  wo  listen  far  more  to  the  ok 
plause  of  our  fellow-stadents  than  to  the  disconrse  oftM 
teacher.  Wo  interlard  the  lecture  by  speeches  to  the  oo* 
who  sits  next  us ;  we  supply  what  has  been  pttoHir  he«4 
by  us ;  and  enlarge  it  by  oar  own  mistakes  of  orthognfif 
and  sentiment." 
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B  national iatic  metliod  of  interpreting  miracles.  WTien 
Eorah,  Dathan  and,Abiram,  with  their  fellow- unfortunates, 
liW«r«  swrnJIowed  np,  they  only  suffered  what  many  others 
waTtt  dune  since, — destruction  by  a  natural  earthquake. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Michaelift,  Others,  more  ingeni- 
boQfl,  thought  that  Mosos  had  takuu  care  to  undermine  pri- 
Limtvlr  ihc  whole  of  the  ground  ou  which  the  tents  of  the 
tsinDers  were ;  imd,  therefore,  it  wns  not  surprising,  either 
Lthst  they  fell  into  the  cavity,  or  that  Mosee  should  know 
ttbis  would  be  their  fate.  Eichhom  held  thikt  the  tlu-ee 
ftoflicndt-rs,  with  their  property,  wer«  burned  by  the  order  of 
M08M.  Dinter  explained  Jacob's  struggle  with  an  angel 
my  relating  a  recent  dream.  His  brother  having  lately 
Ldtod,  Dinl«r  dreamed  soon  after  that  a  man,  with  a  little 
Lpeep-flhow,  presented  to  his  view  all  sorts  of  pictures,  and 
pU  length  showed  him  hia  dead  brother.  The  vision  said, 
I"  To  thaw  you  that  I  am  really  your  brother,  I  will  print 
p  blao  mark  on  your  6ngcr."  The  dreamer  awoke  and 
Ubund  nut  a  blue  mark  but  a  pnin  which  lasted  some  days. 
Irfrhu  profound  eiegeto  then  asks,  "  Could  not  something 
aimilxr  have  happened  in  Jacob's  ciise?  Even  the  less 
■ivcly  ort-identalist  sometimes  relates  as  real  what  only 
MtApponed  in  his  mind.  Why  should  wo  be  surprised  at  & 
hiffi ■*'*'•  occurrence  in  the  warmer  fancy  of  the  Eastern 

I  Bnl  of  all  the  critics  of  miracles  we  must  give  the  palm 
Bo  F^uilas.  Let  us  hear  how  he  accounts  for  the  tribute- 
■BOiteT  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  "  What  sort  of  a  miracle," 
ma  AMU,  "  is  that  we  find  here  T  I  will  not  eay  a  miracle 
hf  about  fixteen  or  twenty  groschen,  for  the  greatness  of 
■li«  Tnlne  does  not  make  the  greatness  of  the  miracle.  But 
at  may  bf>  obsonrod,  that  as  Jesus  generally  received  sop. 
Iport  from  ranuy  persims,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rubbis 
KvqneDtly  lived  from  such  donations;  as  so  many  pious 
■VcmBB  provided  for  the  wants  of  Josus ;  and  us  the  chum 
Hid  not  occur  nt  nay  remote  place,  but  at  Cuporuaum,  wliero 
Ipltrut  bad  fricnda ;  a  miracle  for  about  a  thulcr  would  ccr- 
BMnly  bavo  been  snperflnous.  But  it  would  not  only  have 
Bw«i  miparflooux  and  paltry, — it  would  have  taught  this 
Btple;  Uutt  Peter,  even  when  he  could  have  remediud 
aily  in  other  ways,  might  and  ought  to 
aloiu  interference  of  the  Deity, — a  nottoD 
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wbic^  would  entirely  contradict  the  trindnmental  priiK 
of  Jesus,  or  the  interforeoce  of  the  Deity,     There  U 
thing  ofa  miracalous  appearance  in  this  namttiTe,  son 
there  to  Peter  himself.      Had  there  been,  the  fierr  Pi 
would  not  have  been  cold-blooded  at  sach  a  niirai'Iv, 
would  have  expressed  himself  as  in  Luke  v.  8.     Tbjp 
nothing   more  meant  here,  than  that  Christ  desi^Di-il< 
give  a  moral  lesson;  namely,  that  we  shoald  not  givo' 
fence  to  our  brethren,  if  wo  can  avoid  it  by  triSing  ciin 
stances.     Hence,  Christ  said  to  him  in  substance, '  TVn 
there  is  no  real  occasion   for  us  to  pay  the  tribnte,  ytii 
we  may  be  reckoned  enemies  of  the  temple,  and  mnf 
be  attended  to  when  we  wish  to  teach  what  is  good,  i 
should  not  you,  who  are  a  fisherman,  and  can  etLsily  do] 
go  and  get  enongh  to  pay  the  demand  ?     Go  then  U>  f 
sea,  caat  your  hook  and  take  up  the  first  and  brat  & 
Peter  must,  therefore,  have  caught  either  so  many  6^ '  _ 
would  be  worth  a  staler  at  Capernaum,  or  one   large  ttl' 
fine  enongh  to  have  been  valued  at  that  sum.     The  OIm*- 
ing  of  the  fish's  mouth  might  have  difierent  object*,  wIiiA^ 
must  be  fixed  by  the  context.     Certainly,  if  it  bang  1 
it  will  be  less  saleable.     Therefore  the  sooner  it  is  take 
market,  the  more  probable  will  be  a  good  price  for  ic' 

Paulus  and  Ammon  coincide  in  the  following  istArpraH 
tion  of  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  TIi«» 
were  always  largo  caravans  travelling  near  iho  time  of  thi 
feasts,  and  they  carried  a  plenty  of  meat  and  drink*  <■ 
camels  and  in  baskets.  Xow  it  is  not  according  to  Kuten 
hospitality  to  see  your  friends  near  you  when  you  are  Mt 
ing,  without  asking  them  to  join  you.  All  that  Jcsqs  mmtt 
by  saying  they  wero  i^'ithout  food  was,  that  they  had  not  • 
regular  meal ;  and  that  therefore  he  collected  them,  ta>- 
ranged  them  in  parties,  and  set  those  who  had  food  (h«  a* 
ample  of  giving  to  those  who  had  none,  by  doing  ao  lumfcff 
with  the  small  portion  which  he  bod.  As  \oag  aa  nlng 
was  going  on,  Christ  made  the  twelve  go  about  with  Xhm 
baskets  and  give  what  they  had  to  all  who  wished  iL  Tb 
baskets  were  not  entirely  emptied,  nor  was  any  one  Ul 
hungry ;  otherwise  the  needy  would  liave  applied  to  1^ 
stock  of  the  Apostles.  Jesua,  pleased  to  have  done  so  moch 
with  so  little,  desired  them  to  collect  what  there  wn>  at  tbt 
different  baskets  into  one. 
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Our  wise  critic,  the  daring  Panlus,  finds  as  little  difiiculty 
ID  cxplnining  away  the  miracle  of  Christ  walking  on  tUe  sea. 
When  Chrut  saw  that  the  wind  waa  contrary,  he  did  not 
wiak  to  aostain  tlie  inconvenicnco  of  such  a  voyage ;  but 
mUknl  along  the  ahoro  and  resolved  to  pass  the  disciplos, 
u  tho  wind  was  against  them.  From  the  state  of  the 
weather  thoy  coiuiled  slowly  along,  and  when  they  saw  him 
Wftlkto)^  on  the  land  they  wore  fri^htenod.  On  their  calling 
out,  Christ  desired  I'eter,  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  to 
>witn  to  the  shore  and  ascertain  that  it  was  he.  Peter  ran 
wnnad  ti>  the  proper  aide  of  the  ship  and  jumped  into  the 
MM.  Whcjn  he  was  frightened  by  tho  violence  of  the  waves, 
Christ,  who  was  standing  on  the  shore,  put  out  his  hand 
sod  ckoght  hiui.    The  boat  put  to  land  and  they  both  got 

Saeit  WM  the  common  method  of  explaining  miracles. 

The  Batiaaaliats  were  so  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  super- 

OAtnral,  that  each  was  accounted  for  in  some  other  than  the 

Scriptural  way.     Many  volumes  were  written  on  this  snh- 

1  JMt  aluDC,  uDtil  the  people  became  thoroughly  imbued  with 

■■^^Binion  that  the  Scriptures  are  nothing  more  than  a 

^^^Hbl«ad<-<]  and  cxiinnetivo  Jewish  mythology.     It  be- 

^^^^B*  mark  of  siipiTstition  to  credit  a  miracuioua  event, 

^Hnhe  few  who  sttll  adhered  to  this  pillar  of  the  Christian 

ftitli  found  themselves  pitied  hy  tho  learned  and  derided 

hf  tbHr  rqmtla. 

PlKtraicT.  Tlie  adventnrons  men  who  could  deal  thus 
wkli  minded  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  more  lenient  to 
dw  prophociv*  of  the  Scriptures.  We,  therefore,  observe 
tt*  «une  iceptical  rejection  iif  the  prophets.  Wo  have  not 
ima  ak  length  npon  the  nurticulnr  bixiks  which  received 
Hmot  tbntKt«,  for  this  would  be  quite  too  lengthy  a  task  for 
t^  pTBM'nt  rolamc.  It  in  probable,  however,  that  there  is 
Mt  ■  Inwk  of  Scripture,  or  even  a  chapter,  which  these  men 
WQuli]  havo  rnndn  just  as  we  finU  it  in  the  canon.  "  Somo- 
tking  must  ho  dtmt*  with  it,"  thty  argued,  "  no  mattc^r  what 
it  ia.  It  i«  older  or  later  tliun  wo  have  been  accustomed 
fat  Uu&k.  It  was,  of  course,  written  by  some  one  olao  than 
Ike  accrudiivt]  author." 

A  largH  share  of  these  criticiMma  centered  on  the  works 
«f  the  propbctB,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  persistent 
ttattm  of  B»tioDalumi  to  destroy  popalar  faith  in  thum. 
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Ammon  diBcoursed  boldly  against  them,  and  a 
convert  every  prophetic  expression  into  a  natnral  r 
He  lield  that  Christ  himself  directly  renoanced  the  { 
to  prophesy,  Matt.  xxiv.  36 ;  Acts  i.  7 ;  and  that  tba 
no  prophecies  of  his  in  the  Now  Testament.  I^pl 
are  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  uttered  by  men  of  < 
character.  Many  of  thcin  are  obscure,  and  wa«  ■ 
fulfilled.  Others  wore  made  after  the  events,  and  all  wat 
reckoned  imperfect  by  tie  Apostles.  These  acciUKtKiiit 
apply  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  Kew  TeSta^  _ 
ments.  The  argument  for  them  needs  whatever  e 
can  find,  in  tho  delirium  of  the  prophets  who  wen;  tra 
ported  out  of  their  sobriety,  in  the  double  sense  in 
they  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  r 
able  variety  of  interpretation.  In  fact,  there  ta  a  I 
objection  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
character.  They  would  favour  fatalism,  take  awsjr  Ii 
freedom,  and  be  irreconcilable  vrith  the  Divine  perfeci 
What  Christ  said  concerning  the  destmction  of  Jenta 
is  not  a  prophecy,  because  not  stated  with  sufficient  d 
nes8.  Jesus  followed  the  style  of  interpretAtion  f 
tho  Talmudic  and  Itabbinicul  writings,  and  t 
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prophesied  Uiat  in  three  days  He  eliould  join  them  again. 
All  the-  protnisos  of  mL>oting  agBJn  refer  to  his  Juiqid^ 
them  in  A  future  life,  Wegsclieider  adds  that  Christ, 
khougli  be  reproaches  his  disciples  with  their  wnnt  of  faith, 
loes  not  alludo  to  their  distrngt  of  any  prophecy  of  his; 
ktul  thnt  the  phnwo  three  days  is  often  used  of  what  will 
loon  hftp|)en.  Scherer,  a  clergyman  of  Hesse -Darustadt, 
iipre!«ntod  ihe  propbeta  of  the  Old  Testament  as  so  many 
Indian  jugglers,  who  made  use  of  the  pi-etondod  inspira- 
tion of  iluei'S  and  of  the  revelationa  of  the  prophets  to 
leoeive  the  people.  He  treuted  those  who  still  bare  any 
wgard  for  the  prophecies  of  tbo  Uew  Testament  as  en- 
plniEUsts  and  simpletons ;    called   all  the  predictions  re- 

rting  tlio  person  of  the  Messiah,  nonsense;  accnsed 
nrophets  of  being  canning  deceivers ;  and  said  that 
Iw  bobef  of  those  prophets  has  preserved  incredulity  on 
Ike  earth. 

Tbk  l*tBsos  op  Cheist,  The  historical  method  of  inter> 
mtatioo  WM  applied  by  the  disciples  of  Reason  to  the 
loniel  uuT&tives  of  tho  character  and  atonement  of 
knit.  The  various  circumstances  surrounding  the 
rrit«n,  tho  prejudices  probably  actuating  them,  the 
mtoms  they  witnessed,  and  thoir  ignorance  and  eon- 
■eqaeot  impressibility  by  a  stronger  mind,  were  all  taken 
■to  the  M-eount.  Tho  Rationalists,  therefore,  place  Christ 
mTqri  us  as  wo  would  naturally  expect  him  to  appear  after 
■king  liVcr^'thiQg  into  consideration.  They  do  not  show 
BBi  to  ns  MS  he  is,  but  as  the  nature  of  the  casu  would 
•id  na  to  expect  him  to  be.  There  were  many  who 
dwrgMl  him  with  nnworthy  motives  and  national  preja* 
fice«.  Rtfimnras  accnsed  him  of  rebellious,  ambitious, 
■od  pultcifal  views.  "  Afterward,"  says  Stuudlin,  "  cams 
Mt  Kftitings  enough  in  Germany  in  which  Christ  was  said 
to  Itwre  porfomied  his  miracles  by  secret  arts  or  by  delu- 
DrriM,  .All  proofs  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  religion 
'  ■   '  .y.     He  was  exhibited  either  as  a  doceiver 

I :.'  enthusiast ;  and  every  possible  objection 
'irality  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  Christian 
'  _  "ilently  urged.     Among  the  writers  of  these 

were  even  theologians  and  preachers  !  What  could 
conxeqaeiice,  except  thut  tliey  who  atili  held  some- 
'~~   '    '    ity  ehonld  set  it  forth  as  pure  Rationidisin, 
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and  that  others  should  endeavour  to  extinffuiah  it,  toA  to 
introduce  a  pure  religion  of  reason  qoito  ludependfiDl  d 
Christianity  and  separated  from  it." 

An  anonymous  publication  appeared  in  1825,  eotttW 
Vindicite  Sacris  Noci  Teviamenii  Scripturarvm,  in  wbidi 
Christ  was  declared  to  have  deceived  himself  t  Thereapaa 
the  Christians  were  obliged  to  elevate  their  fonnder's  man 
condition  by  wonderful  stones.  The  firet  myth  is  otto* 
ceming  John  the  Baptist.  Then  follow  the  woodetM 
stories  of  Christ's  birth,  the  advent  of  the  wise  men,  tb 
baptism,  temptation,  death,  resurrection,  and  aacensioa  of 
Christ.  There  are  doubts  and  difficulties  connected  vkh 
the  resurrection,  and  though  the  apostles  coDBtantly  iiiiTl 
its  truth,  the  probable  sti^ry  is  that  the  followers  of  JeH^ 
enraged  at  his  death,  gave  it  out  that,  beinj  taken  htu 
the  power  of  the  wicked,  he  lived  with  God  and  taaapi^ 
the  reward  of  his  virtue.  They  represented  tlie  lib  rf 
their  master  to  themselves  and  others  in  the  most  glowiif 
colours,  and  so,  by  degrees,  said  that  he  was  stJIl  Gni^ 
raised  from,  the  dead,  and  rewarded.  Then  all  tfcoi 
things  were  told  and  believed,  and  it  was  not  rosy  tn  cua- 
tradict  them  or  even  examine  their  valne. 
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are  gronTxlloss,  and  tlie  atonement  is  a  mere  speculatioii  of 
tbp  iirtliiHJlix. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  direct  of  all  the  writers  on 
the  opinions  of  the  Ralioualista  was  Rohr,  the  author  of  tlie 
Srirfe  iiher  ilcn  Ralwnalismut.  He  dwells  at  length  upon 
aeariy  all  the  opinions  we  have  mentioned,  bat  his  portrait 
of  Christ  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  assumes 
ft  position,  not  very  lofty,  it  is  true,  but  yet  much  more 
&roamb!u  than  some  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  have 
wferred,  Christ  had  a  great  mission,  and  he  felt  that  a 
heavy  burden  was  npon  him.  Still  he  was  only  a  groat 
genius,  the  blossom  of  his  age  and  generation,  and  unsur- 
puetol  in  wisdom  by  any  one  before  or  after  him.  His 
orifpn,  culture,  deeds,  and  experionce,  are  yet  veiled,  and 
tbn  »f«onnts  we  have  of  him  are  so  distorted  by  rhapsody 
tkat.  we  cannot  reach  a  clear  conception  of  him.  Ho  had  a 
l«re  acqunintance  with  mankind,  and  studied  the  Old  Tes- 
tUDCnl  carefully.  Ho  possesed  a  large  measure  of  tact, 
iifng'ni1i"i.  judgment,  wisdom,  and  power.  Uis  wisdom 
WW  the  product  of  unbiased  reason,  a  sound  heart,  and 
frtwdom  from  scholn.'^tic  prejudices.  He  knew  how  to  seise 
■poll  Uie  bftst  mcHni<  fur  the  attainment  of  his  human  pur- 
ptMes.  lie  embraced  in  his  plan  a  universal  religion,  and 
to  tliifl  be  made  all  things  minister.  All  his  doctrines 
wen-  l"n-iwcd  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  most 
111  be  found  as  fur  back  as  the  time  of  Moses. 
1  no  miracles  J  but  they  seemed  miracles  to 
-^ea.  He  uttered  no  real  prophecies,  but  his 
Bi,..-.  ...I-  -..  iuU  of  the  future  that  some  of  his  predictions 
BBiBe  lo  tMu^s  btH^ttUse  of  the  natunit  foresight  possessed  by 
kim.  Uis  cures  are  all  attributnble  to  his  akill  as  a  phy- 
■oan,  for  pvury  Jew  of  that  day  had  some  medical  know- 
Iwlgw.  His  iipostles  propagated  Christianity  bccjvuso  of 
the  indoence  wrought  upon  them  by  their  master.  For- 
toimt>>ly  fur  his  fame.  Haul  published  him   far  and  wide. 

V-*  • !'fi-n  for  that  apostle,  Christianity  would  never 

■ilier  than  Palestine.     There  is  nothing  more 

]  the  spniad  of  this  religion  than  in  tliat  of 

L:ii-m.  which  has  made  such  great  inroads  upon 

bill,  K).5yiil,  Northern  Africa,  and  Spain.     Hiihr,  how- 

iVVTt  readiea  the  climax  of  sceptical  praise  when  he  says 

12 
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of  Christ  that  he  was  a  "  Rationalist  of  pure,  fl 
reason  ;    free  from  prejadice,  of  ready  percept 
love  of  truth,  anil  warm  sympathies, — an  ex^M 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greaCuesa.     Who  would  1 
before  thee  ?" 

The  Bationalists  made  each  act  of  Christ  the  sabjeetd 
extended  remark.     WheueTer  the'y  came  to  a  eerionsd' 
culty  they  boldly  attempted  its  solution  by  a  Sew  daaba 
their  uuBcrupuious  pen.     We  may  take  the  temptntioB  ■ 
the  wilderness  as  an  esample.    One  writer  says  that  Chn 
after  his  baptism,  went  into  the  wilderness  full  of  theoi 
riction  that  he  liad  been  called  to  a  great  worlc.     B«  * 
hungry  ;    aud  the  thought  came  to  hun  whether  or  not  Ik 
was  able  to  change  the  stones  into  bread.     Then  the  c 
viction  arose  that  his  authority  was  not  great   enough  ll 
enchain  the  affections  of  the  people.     He  woodered  if  G  ' 
would  not  support  him  if  ho  fell ;  but  Reason  -uuwen 
"  God  will  not  snstain   yon  if  you  disobey  tha  laws  ■ 
nature.^'     Then,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  moi 
conceived  the  idea  of  posseasiug  the  sarroond   ^ 
and  of  placing  himself  at  the  hend  of  the  people  to  on 
throw  the  Roman  power.     The  whole  atfair  was  a  mere  il 
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mgead^  of  its  thrusts  at  the  Scriptures, 
which  the  highest  piety  waa  the  strictest  obedience 
dictates  of  natural  reason.  The  inspired  advice 
to  the  seekers  of  wisdom  was  travestied  and  made 
read,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Reason, 
Uiat  riveth  to  ftll  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  and 
te  ahBll  be  g^iven  him."  The  Christian  of  that  day  had  bnt 
littlt}  to  minister  to  his  spiritual  ^owtb.  All  the  endeared 
mstitntiona  of  his  Church  were  palsied  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  KAtionalists,  who  had  nothing  to  put  in  their  place. 
Tlujir  time  was  spent  in  destruction.  They  would  pull  all 
tkiiigs  d«)wn  and  erect  nothine  po.^itive  and  useful.  The 
dootrinea  which  they  professed  to  believe  were  mere  nega- 
tbe  sheer  denial  of  aometliing  already  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  X. 


UtrOVXTIO!!    ISADODBATED    BY    BCHLKIGnHACllEB. 


pf  the  nineteenth  century  found  the 
people  in  a  state  of  nlmosti  hopeless  depression, 
iw  their  territory  laid  waste  by  the  victorious  Napo- 
id  their  thrones  occupied  by  rulers  of  Gallic  or  Ita- 
rences.     They  had  striven  very  sluggishly  to  stem 
It  of  national  subjection  and  humiliation.     The 
Fiance  being  in  the  ascf^ndant,  the  Rhine  was  no 
'r  friendly  ally  and  western  limit.     No  stage  in 
of  a  people  is  more  gloomy  and  calls  more  londly 
than  when  national  prestige  is  gone,  and  dig- 
by  foreign  conquerors.     Though  the  apathy 
in  a  thi'mo  more  becoming  the  poet  than  thehis- 
find  a  vivid  description  of  the  sadness  and  deso- 
by  the  French  domination  given  by  one 
ly  felt  the  disgrace  of  hia  country.     This  writer 

"Tlw   Divine  Nemesis    now   stretched  forth  her  hand 
rt  devoted  Germany,  and  chastened  her  mlers  and  her 
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people  for  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  many  genentioi^. 
Like  those  wild  sods  of  the  desert,  whom  in  tjie  sereulii 
ceiitmy  Heaven  let  loose  to  punish  the  degenerste  Qin»- 
tians  of  the  East,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revoluticoin 
France  were  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spnti 
through  Germany,  as  through  almost  every  countij  is 
Europe,  terror  and  desolation. 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  the  endless  evils  tliat  accompmi 
and  followed  the  march  of  her  armies,  the  daaotraoa  <f 
provinces,  the  plunder  of  cities,  the  spoUation  of  Chorck 
property,  the  desecration  of  altai's,  the  proscription  of  ti» 
virtuous,  the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy  tnembvni  uf 
society,  the  horrid  mummeries  of  irreligion  prsctiMii  i> 
many  of  the  conquered  cities,  the  degradatiou  of  life  Mid 
the  profanation  of  deatli.  Sneh  were  the  calstnitia  UnI 
marked  the  coarse  of  these  devastating  hosts.  AnA  JW 
the  evils  inflicted  by  Ja<.-obin  France  were  less  inteoie  mi 
less  permanent  than  tliose  exercised  by  her  legitlatMS. 
In  politics  the  espalsion  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  »H 
though  they  had  sometimes  given  in  to  the  false  Epinxf 
the  age,  had  ever  been  the  mildest  and  most  beoevolMf 
of  ruler 
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hnmiliation  was  deepest.  Th^so  formed  a 
fitting  twtnsliip.  It  is  a  scathing  comment  on  the  in-  1 
Boenco  uf  scepticism  upon  a  people  Ihat,  in  general,  the  , 
U^beAt  feeling  of  nationality  is  co-esigt«nt  with  the 
ioToDtcet  piety.  It  ia  the  very  nature  of  infidelity  to 
deaden  the  emotions  of  patriotism,  and  that  country  cun 
iiardlv  expect  to  prove  anccessful  if  it  engage  in  war  while 
Ka  citizens  are  imbaed  with  religious  doubt.  If  lands  are 
Doaqoered,  it  knows  not  how  to  govern  them  ;  if  defeated, 
leepticism  affords  but  little  comfort  in  the  night  of  disaster. 
Wo  do  Dot  attach  a  fictitious  importance  to  Bationalism 
when  wc  sny  that  it  was  the  prime  agent  which  prevented 
(he  Gemuuis  from  the  struggle  of  self- liberation,  and  that 
llie  Tictory  of  Waterloo  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  wonid 
lever  liave  been  needed  had  those  people  remained  faithfnl 
to  tho  pn-'C'dents  furnished  by  the  Reformers. 

When  Ficbte  was  iil  his  old  age,  and  hud  completed  his 
mtem  of  philosophy,  ho  published  his  Aiidrmea  to  the 
Prrmon  PfopU.  Political  writing  was  a  new  field  for  him, 
nd  jet,  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  fmits  of  his 
i(uudt)g,  will  easily  perceive  that  the  spirit  animating  the 
4Sdr«nu  was  the  snme  which  pervaded  his  entire  philo- 
p^qr.  He  saw  the  degradation  of  his  country.  Though 
"■*  -  *^e  of  life  when  youthful  fervour  is  supposed  to  have 
•waVi  he  became  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the 
of  the  conqueror  and  the  apathy  of  his  eountry- 
1  addrusaed  himt^elf  to.tbe  consciousnc^'S  of  tlia 
by  calling  upon  them  to  arise,  and  reclothe  them- 
with  their  old  historic  strength.  His  voice  was  not 
lurpgnrdnl.  The  result  proved  that  those  who  had 
bottght  bim  in  Lis  dotage,  and  only  indnl);ring  its  loquacity, 
irare  much  mistaken.  He  wrote  that  enthusiastic  appeal 
iritfa  a  gn-nt  aim.  He  had  spent  the  most  of  his  tiie  in 
thor  fieldn,  but  posterity  will  never  fail  to  honour  those 
'bo,  whatever  their  habits  of  thinking  may  have  been,  for 
Dcc  at  leaet  have  the  sftj^-ity  to  see  the  wants  of  their 
hkm,  and  imsm'»h  the  still  higher  wisdom  of  meeting  them. 
^chlo  died  in  1^14;  but  it  was  at  a  time  when,  Simeon- 
~  I,  be  could  congratulate  himself  upon  the  prospects  of 
aaoity.  He  HtiU  felt  the  rich  glow  of  youth  when,  in 
last  days,  be  could  Bay ;    "  1'he   morning  light   has 
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broken,  and  already  gilds  the  moontain-tops,  and 
promise  of  the  groat  coming  day." 

After  independence  had  been  achieved  and  ihe 
of  Napoleon  had  become  a  fact,  there  appeared 
of  new  evangelical  life.      When  the  German  sc 
crossed' the  river  which  their  ancestors  had  loved  to 
"  Father  Ithine,"  and  felt  themselves  the  proad  ponn 
of  free  soil,  not  only  they,  but  all  their  countrrmen  & 
in  the  Protestant  principalities,  manifested  a  decided 
satisfaction  with  that  scepticism  which  had  paislyzod 
lloreover,  the  memory  that  France  had  be«n   the 
agent  in  introducing  Hationalism  was  not  likely  to  dia 
their  hatred  of  all  infidelity.     The  maeses  breatlied  m6 
freely,  but  they  were  still  imbued  with  serioua  error.    B 
storation  was  the  watchword  in  politics;  bat  it  was M 
transferred  to  the  domain  of  religion  and  theology. 

But  great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  war«  of  fmedon 
bnoging  back  the  Germ&n  heai-t  to  an  intense  de«te  far 
more  elevated  DationaliCy,  we  must  not  be  mmundfitl  < 
the  great  theological  forces  which  were  prcnanng  lor 
thorough  religious  renovation. 
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Ckarittf.  While  in  that  metropolis  he  had  rare  opportuni- 
an%  for  the  study  of  his  times.  He  saw  tluit  the  inditfcr- 
eatx  and  doubt  which  centered  in  the  court  and  the  iini- 
TBrsity,  controlled  the  leaders  of  theolopy,  literature,  and 
■tatesnianahip.  He  drew  his  philosophy  largely  from 
Jacobi,  exhibiting  with  that  thinker  his  dissatisfaction 
mt  the  existing  condition  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 
SoUetermsrher  could  not  look  upon  the  dearth  around 
him  without  the  deopest  emotion.  He  asked  himself  if 
ilutra  was  no  remedy  for  the  wide-spread  evil.  The  seat  of 
tbe  dinc«Me  appearfd  to  him  to  bo  the  false  deification  of 
icuion  in  particnlar ;  and  the  general  mistake  of  making 
teligioD  dependent  upon  external  bases  instead  of  upon  the 
iMMft  und  consciousness  of  man.  His  conclusion  was  that 
both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Rationalism  were  mistaken, 
and  ihat  religion  consists  not  in  knowledge  hut  in  feeling. 
It  waa  in  1 709  that  he  wrot«  his  DincottrxTS  on  Briigion  ail- 
Avtttd  to  it*  CuUieated  DegpUen.  Striking  at  tho  principal 
cxUting  evil,  which  was  indifference,  he  aimed  to  show  the 
onhr  method  for  the  eradication  of  them  all. 

The  late  Mr  Vaughan,  in  speaking  of  the  position  of  this 
woric.  Bays :  "  In  these  essays  Schieiermacher  meets  the 
fiatiaiiAlitn  objector  on  his  own  gT-ound.  In  what  aspect, 
Iw  aaks,  have  you  considered  religion  that  you  bo  despise 
tt  f  Have  yoD  looked  on  its  ontward  manifestations  only  F 
^leso  thf  pitculi&rities  of  an  age  or  a  nation  may  modify. 
Too  idioald  have  I(ioke<i  deeper.  That  which  constitutes  the 
rtli^oiu  ii/e  has  escaped  you.  Your  criticism  has  dissected 
•  dead  cn<ed.  That  scnlpel  wilt  never  detect  a  soul.  Or 
irin  yon  aver  that  yna  have  indeed  looked  upon  religion  in 
ita  inward  reality  t  Then  you  must  acknowledge  that  the 
idea  of  rchgion  ia  inherent  in  human  nature,  thnt  it  is  a 
paat  noc«3Kity  of  our  kind.  Your  quarrel  lies  in  this  case, 
aot  with  religion  itself,  but  with  the  corruptions  of  it.  In 
tbe  Dame  of  humanity  yon  are  called  to  examine  closely,  to 
af>prectate  duly  what  has  been  already  done  towards  the 
emascipnlion  of  the  true  and  eternal  which  lies  beneath 
thcao  fornui, — to  assist  in  what  may  yet  remain.  Schleier- 
mmeher  separates  the  province  of  religion  from  those  of 
HJtitni  aotl  of  knowledge.  Reli^on  is  not  morality,  it  is 
sot  iciKactf.  Its  scat  ia  found  accordingly  in  the  third  ele- 
mnA  ot  our  nature — the  feeling.     Its  essential  is  a  right 
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state  of  the  heart.  To  <3egmde  reli^on  to  the  poalieo  of 
a  mere  purveyor  of  motiva  to  morality  is  Dot  mora  &• 
hononrable  to  the  ethics  which  must  ask  than  to  the  nk- 

gioa  which  will  render  such  assistance Tfao  fwling 

Schleiermacher  advocates,  is  not  tie  fanaticism  of  Utf  ^ 
tiorant  or  the  visionary  emotion  of  the  idle.  It  ia  not  is 
aimless  reverieshrinkingmorbidly  from  the  light  of  clear  ml 
defioite  thought.  Feeling,  in  its  sound  condition,  afletts 
both  our  conception  and  our  will,  leads  to  knowledge  and  M 
action.  Neither  knowledge  nor  morality  are  in  tlieniMtra) 
the  measure  of  a  man's  Teligiousnoss.  Yet  religion  isr* 
quisite  to  true  wisdom,  and  morality  inseparable  from  Mt 
religion.  He  points  out  the  hurtfninesa  of  a  unioc  belam 
Chnrch  and  State.  With  indignant  eloqnence  he  descinli 
on  the  evils  which  have  befallen  the  Church  sinco  Srtf  iba 
hem  of  the  priestly  robe  swept  the  marble  of  tfau  impanl 
palace."  * 

Heligion  being  subjective,  according  to  8chleiei 
there  can  be  interminable  varieties  of  it.  As  we  Im 
the  imiverse  in  numerous  lights,  and  thereby  dorire  d 
ent  impressions,  so  do  we  acquire  a  diversity  of  ooDOCptil 
of  religion.  Hence  it  has  had  mauy  forma  among  thenat ' 
of  the  earth.  There  is  in  each  breast  a  relif^on  der 
fi-om  the  object  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  virion.  ~ 
tiaoity  is  the  great  sum  resulting  &om  the  anta_ 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  human  and  divHnp.  Tkt  § 
and  redemption,  separation  and  reunion,  are  the  ^ 
ments  from  which  wo  behold  Christianity  ari»e.  Ofl 
kinds  of  religion  this  alone  cau  claim  unJreraal  adspW 
and  rightful  supremacy.  Christ  was  the  revelatOT  ( 
system  more  advanced  iban  Polytheism  or  Jud&ism. 
by  viewing  his  religion  in  the  simple  light  in  wEiidl 

filaces  it  can  the  raiud  find  safety  in  its  attempts  to  • 
or  a  basis  of  faith.     But,  important  as  Christtianity  i 
will  avail  but  little  unless  it  become  the  heart>f 
the  theoretical  believer. 

The  DuciiiirKis  produced  a  deep  impre.isioa.     Thfl 
spired  tlie  class  to  whom  they  had  been  dinwted  ' 
what  it  needed  most  of  all,  a  tewif  o/  dfpftu/0Hee. 
could  not  read  llieni  and  close  the  roluine  without  K 

*  £uaji  ami  Rfmaint.     Vol.  i.  pp-  &1,  K2. 
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_  Tiow  reason  conlJ  be  deified  and  the  feeling  of  the 
iieATl  ijj^ored,  Tliere  were  nmltitudea  of  the  educated 
^d  cultivated  throughout  the  land  who,  having  bccomo 
Snfriptidly  to  Chriatianity  through  thfi  peraietence  of  the 
iB*tiouaUdtB,  were  equally  indisposed  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
Xiere  destrac-tive  theology.  Something  positive  was  what 
ifhey  wanted ;  hence  the  great  service  of  Schleiermocher  in 
jdiiwcting  them  to  Christianity  aa  the  great  sun  in  the  bea- 
Tenfir  '"^'^  then  to  the  heart  as  the  organ  able  to  behold  the 
li^ht.  Uis  labour  was  inestimably  valuable.  His  utter- 
Baccs  were  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and,  years  later, 
became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  that  he  said  it 
gTUwn  strangle  even  to  himself.  As  if  over-carelnl  of 
repaCalion,  to  a  subsequent  edition  he  appended  large 
iloBOtory  notes  in  order  to  harmonize  his  recent  with 
former  views.  It  would  have  been  more  becoming  the 
man  to  leave  those  earnest  appeals  to  reap  their 
reward.  The  times  had  changed ;  and  the  necessity 
ich  had  first  called  forth  his  appeal  to  the  idolaters  of 
Soobt  was  sufficient  apology.  SchJeiermacher  wrote  other 
irorks,  of  which  he  and  his  discipk^s  were  much  preuder  ; 
bat  wo  doubt  if  he  ever  issued  one  more  befitting  the  class 
idilrea^ed,  or  followed  with  more  beneficial  results.  Since 
Ins  pen  bos  been  stopped  by  death,  those  very  discourses 
imvo  led  many  a  sceptic  in  from  the  cold  storm  which  beat 
tboDt  him,  and  given  him  a  place  at  the  warm,  cheerful 
favKiilu  of  Christian  faith.  Severe  censure  has  been  cost 
Bpon  tliem  becanse  of  their  traces  of  Spinoza.  It  is  enough 
to  t«ply  tiint  their  author,  in  the  fourth  edition,  repudiated 
tnwrj  word  savouring  of  Pontheisiii.  Of  books,  as  of  men, 
[t  is  beat  to  form  an  estimate  according  to  the  purpose 
[iiratinji;  them,  and  the  moral  results  following  them. 
Basodwr,  who  could  well  observe  the  infiuencs  of  the  Dit- 
Eooran,  gives  bis  testimony  in  the  following  language: 
"  thots  who  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  rvRiember  with  what  power  this  book  influenced 
the  minds  of  the  young,  being  written  in  all  the  vigour  of 
jrootbfal  enthusiasm,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  neglected, 
mdcniiAblo  rt-ligious  element  in  human  nature.  That  which 
eoiMtalut«9  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  reh^ou,  namely, 
tbat  it  ia  an  independent  element  in  human  nature,  had  J 
io  oblivion  by  a  one-sided  rational  or  speculativo  I 
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tendency,  or  a  one-sided  disposition  to  absorb  it  in  Ctliio. 
SL'hleiermacber  bad  tonchi^d  a  note  which,  especially  in  tlie 
minds  of  yonth,  was  sure  to  send  forth  it«  melody  over  llw 
land.  Men  were  led  back  into  the  depth  of  their  fae«rt,  to 
perceive  here  a  divine  drawing  which,  wfaen  oDoe  olleJ 
forth,  might  lead  them  beyond  that  which  the  aothdr  tt 
this  impulse  had  expressed  with  distinct  conscioQsnen." 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  Dtteonna 
0)1  Religion,  Schleiermacher  issued  his  Monologuet.  Hen 
he  gave  the  key-note  to  the  century.  While,  only  the 
year  before,  he  would  cultivate  the  feeling  of  dependence 
and  turned  the  mind  inward,  in  the  Monologties  ne  would 
lead  man  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  and  show  Low 
far  his  individuality  can  go  upon  ita  miadon  of  8acc«» 
Here  he  lauds  independence.  Hence  the  latter  wwk 
exerted  the  same  kind  of  inSuence  which  attended  Ficliie'l 
Addresses,  and  it  had  no  small  share  in  the  renwakKun^ 
of  the  people  to  their  innate  power.  There  might  appear  H 
antagonism  between  these  two  works  of  Schleiermaelur, 
but,  while  the  Ditcoiirses  were  the  exposition  of  his  rehf^ioof 
views,  the  Monoloffueit  were  merely  the  annnnciatioQ  of  Ul 
moral  opinions  Bubseqaeatly  develop*  '  "     "  '      ^    ' 
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fltroQg  oridence  that  tlie  German  people  were  learning 
wcrll  llift  loesons  now  impressed  apoii  them,  was  the  in- 
pruasinif  fondneas  for  the  inBtitutiona  of  purer  timea  and  a 
jproinn^  tiksta  for  history.  The  mind  found  no  comfort  ia 
|tbe  present,  and  it  was  therefore  driven  back  upon  the 
;{NWt  for  aoUce.  Poc-ts  begun  to  Bttirt  up,  clothed  with 
,the  spirit  of  independence,  and  singing  of  bygone  days  in 
snch  tt  way  that  they  were  understood  as  saying,  "  Now 
■you  eev  what  onr  fatherii  did ;  liow  they  believed  and 
fought ;  go  you  and  do  likewise."  This  new  race  sprang 
from  tbo  Romantic  School,  led  by  Tieck,  Schlegc),  and 
jOtbcrs;  but  while  it  possessed  that  enthusiastic  admiration 
oT  tho  past  which  these  men  indulged,  their  literary  off' 

ring  exhibited  a  more  earnest  Christian  faith.  It  was  in 
t  any  of  distress  that  Uhland  &rst  poured  forth  his 
Itiotos  of  awakening ;  that  Kciraer  sounded  the  bogle-calt  of 
Ifiweilotn ;  that  Huekert  moulded  sonnets  stronger  than 
baUetfi ;  and  Kemer  sighed  for  a  world  whore  there  is  no 
■rWr  uid  no  mmonrs  of  war. 

TbuK,  when  liberation  came,  no  one  class  could  claim  to 
be  the  sole  agent  of  its  accomplishment.  But  it  is  certain 
tbftt  if  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  had  not  been 
Kfipcmlitd  to  and  uruuaed,  all  hterary  and  cesthetic  eSbrts 
would  have  been  in  vain.  It  was  the  religious  couscious- 
■•«  of  the  masses  east  of  the  Rhine  which,  being 
tbcroughly  awakened,  drew  the  sword,  and  gained  the 
HncUny  of  Waterloo.  If  we  view  that  great  crisis  in 
KoropMn  history  in  any  light  whatever,  we  cannot  resist 
EUw  conviction  that  it^  importance  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
WM  e()DBlIy  great  with  its  political  magnitude. 
I  The  King  of  Pmssia,  Frederic  William  III.,  began  the 
kroric  of  i^rclesiastical  reconstruction.  There  were  three 
qiUMCioiiB  of  great  delicacy,  but  oP^prime  importance,  which 
bu  AttDtnpted  to  solve ;  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant 
Cfamvli;  the  improvement  of  liturgical  forma;  and  the 
■nion  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions.  ^Vliatever  course 
the  ktnff  tnigbt  adopt  could  not  fail  to  make  many  enemies. 
Bat  be  DoloDgcd  to  a  tine  of  princes  who  bad  been  aiming 
■t  the  nnity  uf  the  Church  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
Kh)  whti,  with  the  single  exception  of  Frederic  II.,  had 
eodovotirod  to  preserve  popular  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 
~  ioDB  WBr«  bving  made  for  the  three  hundredth 
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anniYeraary  jubilee  of  the  Reformation.  Tho 
now  redeemed,  it  was  hoped  that  tlie  occasion 
spire  all  hearts  with  confidence  in  the  fnture  of  both  ~_-^ 
and  Church.  The  king'  deemed  it  a  most  favootsblB  ep^ 
portanity  to  bring  the  two  branches  of  the  ProtesMl 
Church  together,  not  by  one  coming  over  to  the  I  t'l  i  IIhJ 
of  the  other,  bat  by  mntual  compromise,  by  tho  rejeotitfi 
of  the  terms  Lutheran  end  Reformed,  and  by  the  aaanm^ 
tion  of  a  new  denominational  name. 

There  was  really  no  reason  why  the  two  confesskoi 
should  not  be  united,  for  it  was  very  plain  that  ithe  vi' 
herenta  of  both  were  not  rigid  in  their  Bttachment.  ttm 
CalviniBts  were  no  longer  tenaciously  devoted  to  tfceif' 
founder's  views  of  absolute  predestination,  while  ti» 
Lutherans,  having  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  til 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  had  adopted  thi 
Zwinghan  theory.  The  rigid  authority  of  the  symbolkd 
books  was  but  loosely  held  by  Lutherans  and  CalriniilL 
Frederic  William  III.,  seeing  that  the  separation  wu  mooi 
imaginary  than  real,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  seoood  of  Ibf, 
1817,  to  Bishop  Sack  and  Provost  Hanstein,  in  wbldi  ht    ^ 
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_  .  !sb  Hesse,  and  Dessau.  It  oncountered  the  most 
di^idtMl  opposition  in  the  person  of  Harms,  a  pastor  of  the 
city  of  Kiel.  He  was  not  opposed  to  any  movement  which 
he  thought  wonM  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  bnt  it  was  his  opimon  that  a  return  to  the  old 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  was  more  needed  than  the  union  of 
tbe  two  Churches.  The  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  not  the 
union  of  lintionalistic  divines,  was,  in  his  view,  the  only 
Dipthod  v(  deliverance.  Harms  was  little  known  outside 
his  own  province  until  the  publication  of  hia  ninety-five 
Tkeaea  in  connection  with  the  original  ninety-five  nailed  by 
Lntlier  to  the  door  of  the  Schtosskirche  in  Wittenberg. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  a  plain  Holatein  miller,  and  had  been 
indoctriuated  into  the  Luthi-ran  catechism  during  bis  early 
ygath.  Hia  first  lessons  in  Latin  and  tireok  were  received 
tU  the  hands  of  a  Bationalistic  pnsk^ir  in  his  native  town, 
bnt  he  assisted  bis  father  in  the  mill  until  he  was  nineteen 
Tears  of  age.  He  then  visited  the  university  of  Kiel,  and 
in  due  time  entered  upon  the  pastoral  work.  He  scorned 
tho  cartumary  dry  method  of  preaching,  and  aimed  to 
reach  tbe  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  any  praiseworthy  method 
within  hia  power.  He  made  uso  of  popular  illustrations 
•nd  ordinnry  incidents.  His  congregations  increased,  not 
I  only  in  tlic  attendance  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  bat 
of  the  gentry  and  wealthy.  His  earnest  plainness  was  so 
norel  aud  unexpected  that  those  who  had  lung  absented 
tfaemselTes  from  the  sanctuary  were  rejoiced  to  attend  the 
HUniMtrationfl  of  a  preacher  who  seemed  to  believe  some- 
thing ponitivt)  and  .Scripturnl,  and  who  hml  the  boldness 
tu  «T  what  he  did  believe. 

This  was  the  man  who  came  forth  on  the  ocension  of  the 

mnircrHiry  of  the  Reformation  as  the  champion  fur  a  return 

to  thd  S|nrit  of  tht.-  oldcu  time.      He  held  that  reason  had 

totally  supplanted  revelation  in  the  pulpits,  uuivemitiea, 

(ind  furrr  fchools,  and  that,  until  faith  was  crowned  with 

iluro  was  no  hope  of  relief.     Tho  Tfu,trt  ex- 

ilirectucss  and  clearness  uf  appeal,  and  a 

::ito  Uie  methods  of  popular  aaUresp.     Asa 

Luuirstyleweintroduce  the  following  extracts  : 

111.  \^'ilh  tho  idi^a  of  a  progressing  lieformation,  in  the 
in  which  this  idea  is  at  present  understood,  and 
\j  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  remiudud  of  it, 
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Lutheranism  will  be  reformed  back  into  heaMiemsm,  %tA 
Christianity  out  of  the  world.     IX,  In  matters  of  faiih, 
reason ;  and  aa  regnrda  the  life,  conscience,  may  be  cilled 
the  Popes  of  our  nge.    XI.  Conscience  cannot  pardon  Bias. 
XXI.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  pardon  of  nns  oM( 
money,  after  all ;  in  the  nineteenth  it  may  be  lud  witbont 
money,  for  people  help   thomselves  to  it.     XXIV.  It  u 
old  hymn-book  it  was  said,  'Two  places,  0  man,  tbon  but 
before  thee;'  but  in  modem  times  iheyhave  slain  thederil 
and  dammed  up  hell.     XXXII.  The  so-called  religion  d 
reason  is  destitute  either  of  reason  or  religion,  or  botk  f 
XLVn.  If  in  matters  of  religion,  reason  claims  to  be  nunl 
than  a  layman,  it  becomes  a  heretic  ;  that  avoid,  Titos  HiS 
10.     LXIV.  Christiana  should  be  taught  that  they  I 
the  right  not  to  tolerate  any  unchristian  and  ou-I 
doctrine  in  the  pulpits,    hymn-books,   and    scbool-l 
LXVII.  It  is  a  atrange  claim  that  it  must  be  piTnDtti 
tench  a  new  faith  from  a  chair  which  the  old  (iutb  hi 
up,  and  from  a  mouth  to  which  the  old  faith  gives  f 
LXXI,  Reason,  turned  head,  goes  about  in  the  f 
Church  :  it  tears  Christianity  from  the  altar,  < 
works  out  of  the  pulpit,  throws  dirt  into  l' 
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•fintisently  by  the  SacrameDt.  XCm.  Tlie  EvangelicRl 
formed  Charch  is  n  gtoi-ions  Church;  she  holija  and 
ms  herself  by  the  Word  of  God.  XCIV.  More  glorioiiB 
in  eitlier  is  the  EvangeliciU  Lutherau  Church ;  she  ho1d» 
i  fonns  herself  both  by  the  Sacrament  and  the  Word 
God.'*» 

rhe  appesrfuioe  of  tlie  Theses  of  Harms  created  a  grea't 
isfttioQ.  At  a  time  when  the  tmian  of  the  two  Churches 
itatte  so  desirable  to  many,  they  seemed  to  bo  a  firebrand 
destruction.  Plainly,  it  would  be  best  to  return  to  the 
th  of  the  Reformers,  but  some  of  the  most  dvao^elical 
tR  claimed  that  the  speediest  method  of  return  wasthrough 
S  Union.  There  appeared  rephea  to  the  TTienct  from  all 
utcrs  of  the  countrj',  almost  every  theologian  of  distinc- 
D  assuming  the  charooter  of  the  controverslahst.  As 
iny  as  two  hundred  works  appeared  oo  the  subject,  the 
nt  of  them  bearing  strongly  ogainst  Harms.  In  Kiel 
il  Holatein,  where  he  was  best  known,  the  excitement 
s  intense.  Even  churches  and  clubs  were  divided,  and 
t  ranconr  went  so  far  as  to  invade  private  families,  and 
wte  domestic  divisions  and  heart-liuniings.  Seldom  has 
lieologicnl  topic  caused  such  a  bl&ze  of  tumult.  Harms 
■  declared  guilty  of  heinous  offences.  He  was  charged 
di  Catholicism,  and  reminded  that  attention  to  the  mill 
mid  be  much  better  emploj-ment  than  wielding  the  pen, 
I  wu  opcnsod  of  aiming  at  the  protracted  division  of  the 
;ts,  and  ministering  in  all  possible  ways  to  the  devices 
B«lan.  Hia  was  the  fate  of  the  partisan.  He  did  a 
est  work,  for  the  controversy  arising  from  his  77ifsn 
it«ned  the  settlement  of  those  points  which  the  times 
puTDd  shoold  be  solved  as  speedily  as  possible.  Indeed, 
•  TCTj'  discussion  was  a  hopeful  indication ;  for  it  proved 
A  long  )knd  terrible  as  the  sway  of  Rationalism  hau  be(^, 
sre  was  still  some  interost  felt  lunnng  the  people  on  the 
imss  mo»t  intimately  connected  n'ith  faith  ana  practice, 
wma  a  bright  ray  of  the  monung  of  renovation  when  the 
m  bet  of  vital  religion  woa  poweriiil  enongfa  to  enlist 
Uic  attention. 

Buloiy  o/Gfrmaa  PretuloHlUm,  pp,  iU,  8*5. 
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'  BELATI0N8   OF   KA.TI0NALIS1E   AND   SUPEBXATU&ALUV. 

1810— 1S35. 

The  task  imposed  upon  tlie  new  State  Church  tued  il 
powers  to  their  utmost  tension.  Much  that  hjid  bat 
achieved  was  now  no  longer  useful,  for  the  stAnd-poiBt  I 
parties  was  totally  changed.  The  CalriniBt  had  i 
against  Rationalism  with  one  eye  upon  here^  and  ll 
other  npon  Lutheranism.  The  Lutheran  had  bebv^ 
more  spleen  toward  his  Reformed  brethren  ihaa  towi 
the  disciples  of  Seraler  and  Emesti.  But  when  thp  nni 
was  effected  there  occurred  the  immediate  necessity  of « 
methods  of  attack  upon  the  enemies  of  orthodoxT,  Kott 
steadfast  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings  between  iie~*~ 
formed  friends.     As  the  adhert-nts  of  the  two  coolea 
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iwddiea^e  of  its  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
iiyi  yet  tho  former  work  was  not  written  until  1813, 
the  bitter  not  until  1817.  There  was  power  in  both 
a  productions.     The  former  was  bold,  popular,  start- 

ftnd  Dot  without  a  show  of  leamiug.  It  was  intended 
the  masses,  llie  latter  was  a  cuinplement  of  the 
er;  more  heavy,  but  by  virtue  of  its  weight  adapted 
At  class  of  people,  everywiiero  abundant,  who  suspect 
»r  duieer  or  puerility  in  every  earnest  sentence.  The 
(W  held  that  it  was  the  proviaco  of  Protestantism  to 
lop    Christianity    and    Christian    theology  to  a  pure 

of  roaeon.  Issuing  his  work  in  the  year  of  the  Re- 
Ation  jubilee^  he  dedicated  it  to  the  shades  of  Luther. 

B^thr  and  Wegscheider,  as  far  as  their  capacity  to 
«  Christian  faith  was  concerned,  stood  at  the  wrong 
i  of  the  history  of  Uatioualism.  Had  they  written  a 
centory  earlier  their  works  would  hare  been  much 
>  JDjnrione  to  the  Christian  Church.     But  the  system 

would  now  strengthen  aud  propagate  was  beginning 
MAT,  and  it  was  beyond  their  pwwer  to  save  it  from 
They  built  a  house  fur  an  occupant  who  was  too  old 
ijoy  either  tbe  fascinating  symmetry  of  its  architectare 
le  gorgeous  splendour  of  its  furniture. 

was  at  the  time  of  which  wo  speak  that  we  first  find 
tent  use  of  the  terms  Rationalism  and  Supernaturalisin. 
mors  zealous  friends  of  each  school  marshaled  thorn' 
m  for  the  final  stniggle.  The  coufljct  became  hand  to 
[,  aod  quick  and  direct  blows  were  dealt  by  both  com- 
nta.  One  of  the  foremost  among  the  champions  of  the 
(aitfa  was  Reinhard,  who  declared  that  there  was  an 
iRMtiblv  difference  between  reason  and  revelation, 
malum  and  Supernatural  ism;  that  there  was  no  possible 
I  of  compromUc ;  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  ; 
tfant  cither  the  one  or  the  other  must  exercise  authority, 
hard  avowed  himself  in  favour  of  the  undivided  su- 
lacy  of  faith,  and  would  have  reason  subordinate.  The 
note  of  his  active  life  and  inspiring  writings  is  fonnd 
s  own  language — words  which,  had  he  written  nothing 

•re  sufliavnt  to  render  him  memo  ruble.  "While  yet 
f,"  said  he,  "when  I  read  the  Bible  I  considered  it 
vord  of  God  to  man,  and  m-vcr  have  I  ceased  to  hold 
:  eothat  nuwit  is  so  holy  to  me  and  its  utterances 
13 
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30  decisive  that  a  sing-le  sentence  which  would  reproach 
ita  sanctity  fills  rae  with  horror,  just  a»  an  immoral  senti- 
ment would  rouse  my  conviction  of  virtue," 

Tittmann  entered  the  lists  with  a  work  directed  at  the 
very  heart  of  Rationalism.  He  charged  it  with  being  nji- 
improvable,  and  merely  temporary  and  unsatiafactorj, 
His  book,  entitled  Siipernattimfi^m,  Jiafionalism,  and 
Atheitm,  yrent  still  further;  for  it  aimed  to  show  that  if 
the  Kationalists  believe  what  they  say,  they  are  nothing 
less  than  atheists.  Granting  their  premises,  the  codcId- 
sioa  must  be  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  if  Grod  be  not 
the  author  of  revelation^  there  is  also  no  God  of  nature. 

But  while  this  war  of  books  was  going  on  with  giwrt 
bitterness  on  both  sidesj  there  arose  a  powerful  baud  of 
mediators,  who  believed  that  no  advantage  could  be  gaiw! 
for  either  combatant  by  continuing  the  strife,  and  thit 
some  point  of  union  would  have  to  be  adopted  before  there 
could  be  peace  and  prosperity.  Tzschirner  differed  fron 
Keinhard  in  his  view  of  the  antagonism  between  Ratiout 
ism  au^  Supcmaturaliam.     He  contended  that  there  wan 
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ixwaiblp  bKimonization  of  these  elementa,  which  heretofore 
nad  bi^en  deemed  utterly  incongruous.*  Schott'a  Lelten 
On  IteiigioH  and  the  Faith  of  the  Christian  Retflalion  was 
dirm:ted  to  the  eamo  mark,  and  received  great  attention 
•t  tho  hands  of  both  parties.  According  to  their  anther, 
there  wiw  no  opposition  between  the  religion  of  reason  and 
*eveUtio»,  for  Christianity  is  the  mere  expression  of  the 
"igliCBt  reason.  Both  are  derived  from  the  (tame  fountain, 
•Wch  is  Wvine  reason.  Nor  ia  there  any  real  difference 
jWtween  the  purpose  of  Christianity  and  that  of  the  re- 
''gion  of  reason.  Each  one  aims  at  the  highest  good. 
jBntit  toon  became  very  evident  that  the  Rationalists  and 

*  j3*""'t^i^'iat8  were  unable  to  harmonize.    The  points  of 
.  ^™tt*nce  were  so  decided  that   it  was  vain  to  expect  a 

,^Wa.  Keinhard  was  correct  in  his  opinion  that  one  or  the 
%^w>r»TonId  have  to  yield.  Just  at  the  crisis  when  these  two 
^j^ttm*  were  attracting  greatest  attention,  Sehleiermacher 
Twiiathcd  his  St/slfm  ^  Doctrines,  1821.  In  this  work  he 
^'■^w^l  what  had  not  been  conceived  by  any  writer  save 
'^►^If,  that  there  was  another  road  to  progress.  As  soon 
^^^^^ncd  a  hearing  thedisputnnt»  saw  that  their  arguments 
*:». « longer  of  valae,  that  the  ground  of  the  discussion 
^-'•i^geihor  changed,  and  that  the  cause  of  faith  mast 
*-^  ^liy  triumph.  The  book  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
■-      ■Jp*.     It  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  destined  alike  to 

•  ^■ainting  theology  and  to  create  a  new  public  senli- 
^■^cor  the  future. 

* leading   ideas   developed,  in   this  master-piece  of 

^^3^y  are    Christ,    Religion,    and    the    Church.       The 

^^-^listn  had  ever  held  that  reason  ia  the  criterion  of 

^fcaut  Sehleiermacher  elcvatea  Christian  consciousness 

'-      "^:hronc.    They  had  reduced  religion  to  a  mere  formal 

l^-^ ;  yet  he  shows  that  religion  and  the  morality  are 

^•^^^^iffi-rent,    and  that  the   former  consists  neithei-  in 

t    ^"^"^ifi"  "*"'  ^^^io"*  '•"*  ™  ^^  sentiment  or  feeling  of  the 

5^         Thas  ha  develops  the  opinion  first  published  in  the 

i_**»"»*«  on    Jie/igion,      Ho  uses   tho    terra  "piety"    to 

jSt****  religion.     This  piety  ehould  become  the  great 

of  our  life  and  tlie  inspiring  power  of  faith.     There 

teal  inconsistency  between  knowledge  and  piety; 

r,  KinhtwgetAiekU  4,  10  Jalrkunitrti,  pp.  ISO,  ISl. 
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they  can  hannonize  beftiitJfuIIy  when  cnrriod  to  Am 
loftiest  extent.  The  religions  feeling,  which  judges  [nilii. 
is  characterized  by  absolate  depeudenco.  'ITj'  -  -  ' 
degrading  to  man,  bnt  liis  true  dignity  consist  > 
bftve  different  conceptions  of  God  derived  frooi  ■ 
of  dependence,  which  is  varied  according  to  ili  ■ 
outward  circumatances.  Christ  must  be  judged  i ;  .  ' 
so  much  according  to  the  received  acconnts  of  i.  i  ■  I  ■■■  -■ 
by  hia  great  relations  to  us  as  Redeemer  and  S;....u: 
Our  view  of  him  must  be  deeper  than  hia  jbctv  ioiars» 
tion.  He  was  concerned  in  creation  just  ao  Car  u  it  m 
not  completed  until  redeemed.  K  we  would  lur»  on- 
munton  with  God  we  can  enjoy  it  only  through  the  mcdin 
of  Christ.  The  peculiar  value  of  redemption  Ue«  in  iV 
applicability  to  our  necessity  for  salvation.  The  vcij  ■►■ 
lessnesa  of  Christ  can  he  in  a  measure  incorporated  mtk 
our  humanity,  and  we  should  aim  after  the  itiind  tiut  •• 
in  Christ.  We  are  never  fully  united  with  Clmst  m>til«» 
have  a  perfect  spirit  of  dependence.  When  this  ooaak 
the  soul  is  passing  into  the  glorious  condition  of  the  nW 
birth.  The  Church  is  the  depository  of  tfant  f^iri  • 
Christ  which  every  believer  must  enjoy  in  order  to  iuhM 
eternal  life.  The  Church,  however,  is  not  3e!f-en«l«t 
Like  the  heavenly  bodies,  whose  motions  are  conftat] 
maintained  by  infinite  power,  the  Church  is  everdrpett^ 
npon  Christ's  agency  for  its  very  life.  Christ  i«  the  ip^ 
iuo\-ing  in  history  and  controlling  all  things  far  """ 
greatest  good.  The  Church  is  in  some  sense 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  This  fact  is  the  i 
of  theology,  for  without  Christ  our  laith  is  vkia.* 

Such  teaching  was  what  the  times  needed.     The 
required  to  be  directed  to  Christ  as  the  only  remtiiy 
Kcepticiam.     Bat  we  must  confess  that,  in  tho  mxld  • 
some  of  the  moat  evanfrelical  expositions  of  dirin«  trA 
Scbleiennacher  gave  expression  to  serioas  doobia.    8t 
disclaimed  any  great  authority  inherent  in  the  Old  Trf^ 

"  For  BUmmarica  of  SohleieTiniichcr'B  ric*s.  m«!  H«ioc,  F- 
Buir,  KirrknggKkickh,  drt  19  JakrkmnJfrU :  Vauebna.  / 
■atju ;  Giraeicr,  Ktrfhfii^eickUU*,  voL  »i.  i  KuTti,  Cimrrk  I! 
Saintt^,  Hutaiiv  da  SalUmalume ;  ¥um  //u/kjT  ^/Vw  7^^ 
AubetlcD,  Qotllieke  Offfubamng,  TOL  i. 
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(  following  style :  "  Tho  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
Dtlobted  for  tlipir  place  in  our  Bible  partly  to  the 
ade  to  them  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptarea, 

_     /to  the  historic  connection  of  Cliristian  worship 

¥  ne  Jewish  Bynagogue,  without  participating,  on  that 
ioant,  in  the  normal  dignity  or  inspiration  of  those  of  the 
fW  Testament."*  As  far  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Test- 
rcnt  is  roncerned,  there  must  be  a.  distinction  observed 
tween  tho  law  and  the  prophets,  Tlie  law  cannot  be  in- 
red,  for  the  spirit  that  could  inspire  it  would  be  in  con- 
it  with  that  which  God  sends  into  the  heart  by  virtue  of 
r  oonnection  with  Christ.  Upon  the  law  depend  all  the 
Mequent  historical  books ;  and  both  are,  therefore,  unin- 
ired,  according  to  tho  standard  by  which  we  jndge  the 
iw  TcstAmont.  The  prominent  portions  of  the  prophetic 
itings  proceed  principally  from  the  material  spirit  of  the 
op!e,  which  is  not  the  Christian  spirit. 
it  w  plain  that  Schleiermather's  views  concerning  the 
blity  wpro  defective.  He  despatches  it  thus  :  "  The 
isrch  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  demands  that  we  should 
ink  each  of  tho  three  persona  equal  to  the  Divine  Being, 
i  eite  renA ,-  and  each  of  the  throe  persons  equal  to  the 
lore,  We  are  unable  to  do  either  the  one  or  other,  but 
t  only  concvive  the  persons  in  a  gradation  ;  and  in  like 
latwr  tfa«  unity  of  tho  substance  either  less  than  the  per- 
lu,  or  the  contrary."  He  disconrsea  eloquently  of  the 
irit;  but,  after  all,  be  tenches  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only 
■  COmiDoa  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  aa  a  corporate 
Ay  rtriviug  after  unity.  The  term  "common  spirit," 
liui  be  employs,  he  understands  to  be  the  same  that  ia 
ed  in  worldly  polity ;  thnt  in,  tha  common  tendency  in 
f  who  form  one  mural  person,  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
(ole.  This  bcnelicial  sentiment  is,  in  each,  the  peculiar 
re  to  evctr  individual.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  union  of 
psDiriao  Being  with  human  natnre,  in  the  fonn  of  the 
I  ipiril  animating  tho  corporate  life  of  the  faithful, 
kcber  did  not  reject  miracles  altogether  as  his- 
t«,  bat  cast  doubt  upon  their  character  by  hold. 
^  if  Ibcy  did  occur,  it  was  only  in  conformity  with  a 
f  natore  of  which  we  know  nothing.     His  opinion 

•  Bit  alanhntUkre. 
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concoming  the  doctrine  of  angels  wms  not  orthodox ;  for 
he  rejected  tlie  esistence  of  the  devil,  and  Uie  sapposiliai 
of  the  fall  of  angels  from  heaven.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  comiection  with  Christ  were  discoidod  if 
him  as  nnnecessary  to  saving  &ith,  namely,  the  mincultw 
conception,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  retnni  of  Ciinil 
to  judgment.  In  his  opinion  sin  was  hurtfolnesa,  not  pnlL 
It  is  astonishing  that  we  find  so  much  troth  and  emr 
concentrated  in  the  same  man.  Dut  Neander  w»s  n«n^ 
theless  correct  in  the  words  in  which  he  annouiiced  Sdibi< 
ennacher's  death :  "  We  have  now  lost  a  maQ  froiii  whoa 
will  be  dated  henceforth  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  tb» 
logj-"  In  reading  closely  some  of  liia  false  poaitkiiii,  w 
soon  meet  with  Bomething  so  deep  and  spiritoalty  ewiiMt 
that  we  are  forgetful  of  the  doubt,  being  attrscted  by  tW 
greater  glow  of  the  hving  truth.  As  life  itdraacc^  k 
improved  in  his  appreciation  of  doctrine,  and  hi*  hlirt 
works  are  hardly  recognizable  as  written  by  the  tame  haal 
Ho  published  several  books  of  which  we  have  n»do  u 
mention,  bnt  in  all  the  fruits  of  his  pen  he  revealud 
failing  love  of  a  personal  Redeemer.  Hia  sermon 
the  outflow  of  his  genial  nature,  kindled  by  hta  cl«ar 
ception  of  Christ's  commonion  with  liis  living  i' 
Mr  Farrar  eloquently  sums  up  bis  work,  though  it 
acknowledged  that  the  present  generation  etunda  too 
the  time  of  Schteiermaclter's  activity  to  bestow  an  iia^ 
estimate  upon  either  the  theological  position  of  the 
or  the  influence  resulting  from  him.  "  Wo  hare 
saya  this  author,  "  how  completely  he  caught  thv 
of  his  time,  absorbed  them  and  transmitted  them, 
toaching  was  defective  in  its  constructive  etdo ;  tf  he-i 

not  attain  the  firm  grasp  of  objective  verity  which  i«  i 

plied  in  perfect  doctrinal,  not  to  say  critical,  orthodoxy,  W 
at  least  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  old  Rntioualisin,  whxk 
either  from  on  empirical  or  a  rutional  point  of  view,  pr^ 
posed  to  gain  such  a  philoaophy  of  religion  aa  rcdotvd  il  I* 
morality.  Ue  rekindled  spiritual  apprchensionit ;  be,  abm 
all,  drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  character  of  Chrul 
as  something  more  than  the  republication  of  natttral  n 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Christian  conacioiunoss 
something  more  than  merely  moral  exporionce, 
forth,  however  imperfectly,  the  idea  of  redemption, 
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i^T^naAtitT  of  Uie  Bedeemer ;  and  awakened  religioiia  atipir- 

■'  h  led  his  saccessors  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of 

jI  iitinJesus.     Much  of  bis  tlieulogy  and  some 

{iliiloHopliy  bad  only  a  temporsiy  iiiterest  re- 

-  -_  :  -  lii'-'  timcH ;  bnt  his  iniiueuce  was  perpetual.    Thu 

£uilu  wi>ro  thoBC  of  his  a^ ;  the  excelloDCtes  were  his  own. 
Utm  cttnifht  hia  deep  love  to  a  personal  Christ  without  im- 
bibing hu  doctriaal  opinions.  His  own  views  became  more 
■rangvlical  as  bis  life  went  on,  and  the  views  of  his  dis- 
eiplea  moro  deeply  Scriptural  than  thosEi  of  their  master. 
Tba*  tlu)  light  kindled  by  him  waxt^  purer  and  purer.  The 
Biaiille  reniained  after  the  prophet's  spirit  had  ascended  to 
tbe  God  that  jrave  it."  • 

De  Wrttc  was,  like  Schleiennacher  his  friend  and  col- 
l—yuo  at  tlt-rlin,  a  man  in  whom  can  be  seen  all  the  ninrke 
of  a  ttuuitioD'CbarafUir.  There  arc  two  sides  to  his  theo- 
kigical  news,  one  bearing  u])on  the  old  Rationalism  and  in 
■ympathy  with  it,  the  other  directly  tending  to  revive  (aith 
nd  ivligion.  Evva  before  Hchleierraacher  became  gener- 
aDjr  known,  De  Wette  had  openly  declared  that  religion 
eaa  be  baaed  apon  fooling  alone,  and  that  a  personal  He,- 
witmr  ia  tho  necnsaary  centre  of  Christian  faith.  The  entire 
tbcologj  of  Do  Wettc  wns  t)io  outgrowth  of  the  cold,  criti- 
cal pbiluAonhy  of  Kant  and  the  more  earnest  and  living 
wywUaa  of  t  rica.  He  wa.<,  therefore,  a  two-fuld  personage, 
■a«l  it  iM  not  an  easy  task  to  harmonize  his  theories.  One 
■et  uf  his  npini»n«  was  based  upon  tnith,  the  other  on 
boMB^.  Uvligion  IiaM  two  elements,  faith  and  feeling; 
docCrioea  and  ie»thelics.  Keligion  may  exist  lesthetically, 
baft  it  can  ontv  become  ^tol  in  the  feeling,  or  self-coneci- 
nimrwn  Hdigioos  filling  vmbmceo  three  shades :  enthnt^i- 
■HB  or  inspiration,  rvnignation,  and  devotion.  Every  liis- 
ICMT  ia,  in  a  eiirtain  sense,  symbolical.  It  is  the  mere 
nmction  or  copy  of  the  human  mind  in  its  activity.  So 
warn  Iba  appranuieo  of  Chni<t,  his  life,  and  doath,  in  Home 
Japga  ^mbolintl.  In  this  eytnbolism  consists  Uie  chame- 
l«r  of  ike  Christian  revelation.  Here  hnvo  appeared  the 
nal  ideaa  of  ruuHon  in  their  gn^nt«'St  pnrily  and  fnlness  ; 
fiationalism  in  nothing  more  llutu  a  pbiloNophituil  vi<-w 
Quicttan  rereUtion  of  laith,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
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relations  in  which  idea  and  symbol  stand  to  each  Otlier  m 
Christianity.  Therefore  we  must  judge  the  mimcalona  ic- 
couuts  of  the  ey&ngelista  as  symbols  of  the  ideas  existng 
in  the  early  historj'  of  Christianity. 

De  Wctte  reflects  somewhat  on  the  moral  chanetet  of 
John,  perhaps  without  intention,  when  he  eappodes  hin  to 
have  written  late  in  life — a  time  when  his  faith  wonld  n*- 
turally  predominate  over  his  love  of  facts.  Strauss  couples 
Db  Wette  with  Vater,  as  having  placed  upon  a  sohd  foinid- 
ation  the  mythical  explication  of  the  history  of  the  Bibfe-» 
According  to  Do  Wette,  the  narrator  may  intend  to  wnt* 
history,  but  he  obviously  does  it  in  a  poetic  way.  The  first 
three  evangelists  betray  a  legendary  and  even  a  mythical 
character.  This  explains  the  discrepanciea  in  their  histo- 
ries, and  also  in  the  discourses  and  doctrines  of  Jestu.  Tb 
miracle  that  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  Chrirt  was apv*  i 
myth ;  and  the  resurrection  and  re-appearanoe  of  Cbut  , 
have  their  eiistenco  more  in  the  mind  than  in  hitfaty. 
With  this  view  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  earptmnf 
that  the  Old  should  receive  even  more  rigoroos  aaage.  Dw 
larger  part  of  the  Pentateuch  was  supposed  to  be  takm 
from  two  old  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  Jehoristic, 


Contttraiim,  1822,  was  designed  to  banjgh  the  doubts  of 
the  sceptic  by  seeking  refuge  in  the  theology  of  feeling, 
Tholnck  replied  to  it  in  his  Guido  and  Jultua,  in  which  ho 
provps  that  a  deep  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  Christ 
by  thti  nonl  is  the  only  remedy  for  infidelity.  We  perceive 
in  Do  Wclte  a  continual  conflict  between  the  longings  of 
his  heart  and  the  theological  creed  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  The  lines  written  by  him  just  before  his  death 
toachingly  declare  the  great  failure  of  his  lifu : 

"I  liird  in  times  of  doobt  and  strife, 

WLfn  child-like  fnith  -was  forced  to  jicid : 
I  slrv^lcd  to  tbe  end  of  life. 
Alaa  i   I  did  not  g«m  tbe  field." 

With  the  name  of  the  lamented  Neander  we  hail  the 
momiug  light  of  i-eviving  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  purest 
diuMCt^rs  m  the  history  of  the  tandem  Church.  His  influ- 
niee  waa  bo  great  as  to  lead  very  many  of  the  young  men 
of  Germany  to  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Hj«  father  was  a  Jewish  peddler,  Emanuel  Mendel,  and  the 
boy  was  named  David  at  circumcision.  Various  forces  co- 
operated in  directing  his  mind  toward  the  Christian  reli- 
noo ;  of  which  wo  might  mention  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
Uie  RoDUUilic  School,  and  above  all,  Schleiermacher's  Dv<' 
tomrif  on  Religion.  When  seventeen  years  of  ago  he  was 
baptized  and  received  the  combined  name  of  his  sponsors, 
John  Augustus  William  Keandcr.  In  ISIO  he  began  to 
lecture  in  ihe  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1813,  owing 
to  the  publication  of  hia  Julian  ihe  Apontate,  he  received  a 
(»U  to  Berlin,  He  was  there  brought  into  the  society  of 
Schlirirmiacher,  Marheineke,  De  Wette,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Bitt4.*r,  Kanke,  and  other  celebrated  men.  It  was  very  sig- 
niSraut  of  the  new  life  now  be^nning  to  be  felt,  that  his 
tectunn  wore  namerously  attend(.-d.  Kveii  Schleiermachcp, 
his  Oo-Ubourcr  fur  twenty  years  in  the  theologicnl  faculty, 
IumI  a  limited  circle  of  auditors  compared  with  the  throngs 
who  went  to  hear  Neander. 

Bin  theological  views  were  more  positive  and  evangelical 
than  tho«o  viitertainoil  by  any  of  bis  associates.  lie  shared, 
wilb  the  must  orthodox  of  them,  the  opinion  that  reiigiou 
is  bnM'd  ui>oQ  feeling.  The  Christian  consciousness  was  the 
ram  of  his  theology.  "  By  this  term,"  said  he,  "  is  desig- 
nsic.>d  the  power  of  the  Chnstian  faith  in  the  subjective 
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life  of  the  single  individual,  in  the  congregBtion, 
Cbnrcli  generally  ;  a  power  indepenilent  and  ru)iii|f  j 
ing  to  its  own  law, — that  which,  according  to  ih»  1 
our  Lord,  mnst  first  fonn  the  leaven  of  every  other 
cal  development  of  mankind."  Neander  was  not  a 
very  strong  prejudices ;  yet  his  diBapprobation  of 
destructive  nature  of  Rationalism  was  veiy  decided. 
reduction  of  religion  to  inteUectaalism  received  severe  i»- 
bakes  at  his  hand  on  more  than  one  occasion.  "  I  rinH 
never  cease,"  he  declared, "  to  protest  against  the  ono-mM 
intellectualiam,  that  fanaticism  of  tlie  understanding,  wiaA 
is  spreading  more  and  more,  and  which  threHtoos  to  chaap 
man  into  an  intelligent,  over-wise  beast.  But  at  the  mbc 
time  I  must  protest  against  that  tendency  which  mtU 
put  a  stop  to  the  process  of  development  of  theologj; 
which,  in  impatient  haste,  would  anticipate  its  aim  nd 
goal,  althongh  with  an  enthusiasm  for  that  which  is  miliJ 
above  the  change  of  the  days, — an  enthusiasm  which  oo»- 
mands  all  respect,  and  in  which  the  hacknoyed  nmnipipcr 
categories  of  Progress  and  Retrogreaaifin  are  cot  of  At 
question," 

NeandeHs  motto,  "  Pcctns  est,  quod  theologun  fiuat," 
unfolds  his  whole  theological  system  and  life-career.  TV 
Germans  call  his  creed  "  Pectoralism,"  in  view  of  the  iaa«r 
basis  of  his  faith.  With  him,  religion  amounts  to  notkiM 
withoat  Christ.  Nor  must  Christ  be  the  mere  sabjwtul 
study ;  the  soul  and  its  manifold  aSections  must  embrM 
him.  The  barrenness  of  Judaism  is  done  away  in  him,  ati 
the  emptiness  of  Kationalifltic  criticism  is  succcssftilly  Wt 
by  the  fulness  found  in  Christianity.  Sin  is  not  menfy 
hurtful  and  prejudicial,  but  it  induces  guilt  and  du>^. 
It  can  be  pandoned  only  through  the  death  and  mediatMa 
of  Christ.  The  illustrations  of  devout  service  to  be  fooMl 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  should  ser^'e  as  e3caai|tles  W 
sncceeding  times.  Neander  spent  much  of  tho  cunfbl 
labour  of  his  life  in  portraying  prominent  clwraot^n :  tat 
it  was  his  opinion  that  individuals  sometimes  cotnbtiui  tk»_ 
features  of  their  times,  the  virtues  or  the  vices  pr 
and  if  these  individualities  be  clearly  defined  the  C 
furnished  with  valuable  lessons  for  centuries.  The 
published  when  but  twont^'-two  years  of  age,  Jmtiaa 
Ai>ostaU,  was  the  beginning  of  a  eerica  of  ™='~  — 


Ded  to  show  the  importance  of  thei  individual 
id  to  point  oat  great  crises  in  tbe  religious 
He  BubseqnODtly  produced  works  entitled  Si 
QtUMticism,  6t  Chrytoxtom,  TertttiHan,  nMory  of 
ifu  ApMtoHe  Age,  Life  of  Chrint,  and  Memoriah  of  Clti-isiian 
L^ff.  To  these  may  bo  edded  a  few  practical  comment- 
artea,  essays,  and  a  History  of  Doctrines. 

Bat  the  great  achievement  of  Neander  was  his  General 
Hifion/  of  Oif  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  embracing 
tfa<*  period  from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  in  1430.  Christianity  is,  in  his  conception, 
not  simply  a  growth  or  development  of  man  ;  it  is  a  now 
powur,  n  crefttion  of  God,  a  divine  gift  to  the  world.  Tliere- 
fore  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  the  divine  strength  of  ChnBtianity ;  it  is  a  school 
of  Christian  experience,  a  voice  of  warning  and  instruction 
for  all  who  will  hear  it  as  it  echoes  down  through  the  grand 
march  of  centuriea.*  The  history  of  the  Church,  fur  from 
being  the  schoUr'a  t}ieme  alone,  furnishes  nutritious  food 
for  tne  practical  life  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  If  its 
Ustory  be  permitted  to  exert  its  due  intlnence  upon  the 
world,  we  shall  behold  a  gratifying  and  wide-spread  im- 
provemont  in  all  tilings  that  increase  happiness  and  lead 
beavonwnrd. 

It  is  quite  too  late  to  answer  the  charge  against  Nean- 
dat'a  profundity.  His  achievements  are  hia  best  defence, 
mnA  the  pen  of  censure  is  fast  beginning  to  lose  its  bitter- 
aCM.  It  is  not  time  for  him  to  he  fuUy  appreciated  at 
bumu;  fur  as  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  dependent  on 
the  kuu  to  make  it  apparent,  so  Neander's  character  and 
labours  must  wait  for  on  honourable  and  universal  recog- 
BitioD  anttt  now  evangelical  light  shall  have  overspread  the 
land.  A  cuutury  hence  he  will  be  loved  as  dearly  by  the 
German  people  as  he  was  by  those  weeping  students  who 
flwtherwd  arunnd  his  gmve  to  see  his  face  for  the  last  time. 
Wltat  Krummachcr  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  barial  will  yet 
bo  ihr  testimony  of  the  Church,  whose  history  waa  Nean- 
dcr**  c«nhly  Eden  :  "  One  of  tie  noblest  of  the  noble  in 
the  Kingtlom  of  Uod,  a  prince  in  Zion,  the  youngest  of  the 
Cbnrcii  Futhera,  has  departed  from  us.'' 

_^^  *  JTufeij  of  tit  CkrUtian  Religivn  and  Ciurck.     Firfaet  to  FUH 
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Neander's  relation  to  kis  times  was  most  impn 
various  influences  hitherto  employed  against  1 
had  proceeded  as  far  toward  its  extinction  as  it  WM 
ble  for  them  to  go.  Philosophy  and  doctrinal  theoloj 
spent  their  efforts.  The  history  of  the  Church  '. 
always  been  treated  mechanically,  it  was  now  dm 
that  the  continued  presence  and  agency  of  C" 
people  should  be  carefully  portrayed.  The  p 
Church  needed  to  be  represented  as  more  than  £ 
natural  causes,  such  as  the  force  of  civilization  I 
tion.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  a  high  sapennta 
Wisdom  is  directing  its  path,  overcoming  ita  difficol 
and  leading  it  through  persecntion  and  blood  to  i"  " 
triumph.  Xeander  rendered  this  important  serrice. 
directed  the  vision  of  the  theologian  to  a  new  field,  Bad  I 
became  the  father  of  the  best  Church  hi.storians  of  tha  J 
nineteenth  century.  The  child-like  simplicity  of  his  ch*- 1 
racter  was  beautiful.  Everything  tike  vanity  and  priTteiM*  J 
was  as  foreign  to  him  as  if  h^  dwelt  on  a  different  pUiMl.1 
A  recent  German  writer  calls  him  a  "  Protestant  moak  f 
or  saint,  whose  world  was  the  cloister  of  the  inner  u 
out  of  which  he  worked  and  taught  for  the  good  of  th* 
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Hand  at,  yet  respectfully  greeted  by  all  who  knew  him  ; 
or  aa  finnlhr  standiDg  on  tho  rostrum,  playing  with  a  gooee- 
qnill  which  his  amanuensis  had  always  to  provide;  cgn- 
staDtlj  crossing  and  recrossin^  Lis  feet,  bent  forward,  fre- 
quently stukJDg  his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of 
•pitUe,  and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  espe- 
Ciallr  when  aroused  to  polemic  zeal  against  pantheism  and 
doad  formalism ;  at  times  fairly  threatening  to  overturn  the 
desk,  and  yet  all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  any  other  help  than 
tliat  of  Horoe  illegible  notes,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  learn- 
ing null  thought  from  the  deep  and  pure  fountain  of  the 
iniier  Ufe ;  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity  of  the  outside,  at 
otMre  commanding  the  veneration  and  confidence  of  every 
hmrvr ;  imagine  all  this,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Nean- 
dvT,  thu  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world  of 

C  century.* 
H   PBODDOD  BT   STRADBS*   LIPE   OF   JICSUS. 
IS85— IMS. 
if  Apelles,  lliat,  after  finishing  his  pictures, 
bo  wms  in  the  habit  of  hanging  them  in  front  of  his  studio 
ud  then  of  conccahng  himself  in  order  to  hear  unseen  the 
critioisins  of  tlie  passers-by.     On  one  occasion,  when  a  new 
picture  was  thua  exposed  to  public  inspeclion,  a  shoemaker 
Btoppod  before  it  and  observed  that  eomethiug  was  wrong 
■boat  a  Bandal.     After  he  had  gone  Apelles  saw  the  justice 
of  tbe  objection  and  corrected  the  fault.     The  next  day, 
iriun  tho  shoemaker  was  passing  again,  and  saw  that  much 
iSipOTtance  had  been  attached  t-o  his  opinion,  he  ventured 
lo  critidsie  a  leg,  but  Apelles  rushed  out  from  behind  the 
cnrtain,  and,  charging  him  with  being  hj-pcrcritical,  told 

•  Grrmamf—Ib  Vmirtr*Uiet,  Tknlogg,  tud  RdigioK,  pp.  869,  270. 
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bim  tliat  for  the  future  he  would  do  better  to  keep  Utu 
trade.     ITie  cinumstiinc-e  gave  rise  to  the  Romao  p 
— "  Ne  fiutor  ultra  crepidam." 

Tlie  day  was  dow  near  at  hand  when  the  critaeafl 
'  Scriptures,  as  conducted  by  the  Rationalists,  "■ 
quite  beyond  the  province  of  their  authority  and  id 
of  moderation.  When  we  read  the  cold  deliberate 
of  Ammon,  Eichhom,  and  Michoelis,  we  ddoi 
identify  ourselves  with  their  generation,  tmdl 
"  Surely  there  will  never  be  a  step  beyond  this  j  fl 
can  have  no  edge  for  a  deeper  incision."  As  If<M 
toiled  in  his  study,  digging  up  the  btmed  treaaore*  of  ll 
past  and  enriching  them  with  the  John-like  purity  of  U 
own  heart  in  order  that  he  might  faithfully  interpret  d" 
divine  guidance  of  the  Church,  he  no  doubt  rejoio^  in  d 
conviction  that  the  Rationalists  had  achieved  thutr  l 
great  success,  and  that  the  work  before  him  and  tbow  ■ 
believed  as  he  did  was  to  be  henceforth  more  const 
than  controversial.  His  co-workers  were  few  in  c 
but  they  had  pleasing  indications  in  many  qitarten  tl 
their  labours  would  hare  a  triumphant  issue. 

It  was  very  evident  that,  thoagh  there  was  a  genenl  ri 
jection  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  that  elevated  «  ~' 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  American  Church  to  fl 
there  were  great  numbers  who  had  become  aa  < 
with  Schleiermacber's  word,  feeling,  as  if  it  had  b 
note  from  heaven.  The  people  had  thought  so  1 
their  own  hearts  within  the  last  half-centnrj" 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  stewardship  of  the  t 
The  whole  land  had  been  converted  into  a  colossal  thi&lnfl 
tQRchine.  And  when  the  German  people  were  toW  bfj 
stentorian  voice  that  man  is  emotional  as  well  as  intt.'Ofd^ 
nal,  they  arose  aa  from  a  long  atnpefaction.  So,  i 
Schleiermacher  died  in  1834,  there  were  many  who  ■ 
with  unfeigned  gratitude,  "He  is  gone,  bnt  gweot  be  Id 
sleep,  for  he  has  told  us  that  we  have  heart  and  sodL" 

Three  years  before  Schleiermacber's  death  the  ppiritf 
Hegel  bad  taken  its  departure.     These  were  the  two  ii 
who,  though  dead,  were  now  speaking  more  antharita 
to  the  German  mind  thna  all  others.     Schleiermacher  " 
represented  by  men  more  orthodox  than  himself,  who  g»Xt 
every  assarauca  of  leaving  the  world  far  better  than  l' 
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^ tbnnd  it.     Hegel  had  taught  too  long  and  thorongWv 

to  be  without  influence  after  his  eyes  had  ceased  to  Took 
ttpoD  hia  entranced  auditors  at  Berlin.  It  was  not  long 
alter  his  death  that  his  favourite  tbeoiy  of  antagonisms  had 
K  literal  fulfilment  in  the  course  adopted  by  the  adherents 
to  his  opinions.  His  most  ardent  discipte.i  found  it  difficult 
to  t«U  what  he  had  believed  dofijjitely,  so  varied  are  the 
exprcssioua  of  his  views  in  the  eighteen  volumes  of  his 
works.  Even  the  same  book  was  interpreted  diiTerently. 
His  Fhihwphy  of  jRrligion  was  twice  edited,  lirst  in  a  oon- 
Bervativu  sense  by  Marheineke,  and  afterward  in  a  revolu- 
tionary hght  by  Bmno  Bauer.*  Some  passages  in  his 
Jtittortf  0/  Fhilowphy  were  written  in  defence  of  pantheism, 
whilu  his  Inter  views  have  been  brought  forth  in  proof  of 
hi*  opjfosition  to  that  error.  Thus  variously  interpreted, 
and  yet  powerful  in  his  hold  upon  the  intellectual  classes 
of  Gormany,  it  was  impossible  for  his  disciples  to  live  in 
harmony.  The  chief  points  at  issue  were  tho  personality 
:  of  6ud,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  person  of  Christ. 
Eitlier  aide  mig'ht  be  taken  and  tho  position  defended  by 
the  master's  own  words.  The  result  of  this  diversity  of 
|toterpretatiun  was  a  schism.  Hegel's  school  was  divided, 
laArr  tlie  model  of  the  French  Chambers,  into  three  Bectiona 
!^— tbe  Right,  the  Centre,  the  l^eft.  The  Right  assorted 
jtbe  orthodoxy  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  ;  the  Centre  held 
a  position  corresponding  to  their  name  ;  and  the  Lefl  were 
'BDOiiligated  Rationalists.  The  last  group  were  true  to  the 
'BC«plicitfm  inherited  from  their  predecessors,  and  were 
rMuoala  in  Church  and  State.  They  rejected  the  personal- 
ii^  ctf  God,  a  future  life,  and  the   credibility  of  the  Gospel 


StnuuM  was  a  Left  Hegelian,  and  his  Life  ofJnu*  became 
the  creed  of  bis  brothron  in  doubt.  He  was  not  in  perfect 
Itannony  with  all  their  extremes,  but  he  cooperated  with 
them,  and  gave  them  their  chief  gloiy. 

The  wtw-ld  has  seldom  seen  a  literary  venture  more  re- 
markable in  contents  or  in  history  than  this  meteor  across 
the  firmament  of  German  theology.  To  say  that  it  waa 
Ivttexpoclcd  in  but  a  faint  expression  of  the  universal  sur- 
Ipriae  uccaflioned  by  it.    The  Left  Hegelians  wero  a  limited 

*  Appleton't  A'«w  Jm,  Cl/ttofttiia ,-  Art.  Ueg^ 
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school  and  the  current  of  theological  tfaoaght  had  1 
agHiDst  them.  Therefore,  when  the  Life  qf  Jeattt  Sp| 
it  was  a  bold  thrust  from  an  arm  thought  to  posM 
little  strength.  The  author,  David  Frederic  Stnum,  i 
s  young  lecturer  on  theology  in  the  University  ofTiibin 
He  had  experienced  the  soveral  shades  of  opinion  t 
during  his  student  hfe.  Beginning  with  the  * 
School,  lingering  awhile  with  Schleiermacher,  and  f 
passing  through  the  gate  Beautiful  of  Hegel's  system,] 
tarried  with  that  master  aa  "  lord  of  the  hill."  fl' 
was  not  brief,  like  that  of  Bunyan's  pilgrim.  Bat  a 
only  by  making  greater  progresSj  the  philosophy  i 
great  thinker  became  his  Delectable  Mountains,  " ' 
with  woods,  vineyards,  truits  of  all  sorts,  flowen 
springs  and  fountains,  very  delectable  to  behold*^ 

Strauss  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old  wlu 
passionless,  and  pungent  piece  of  sceptical  i 
presented  to  the  world.  Who  would  suspect  1 
young  man  of  possessing  so  much  power  over  the  n 
his  countrymen  F  M.  Quinet,  speaking  of  a  visit  t 
said,  "  Beneath  this  mask  of  fatalism  I  find  iu  him  a  j 
man  full  of  candour,  of  sweetness  and  modesty  ; 
almost  mystical,  and  apparently  saddened  by  the  i 
ance  which  he  had  occasioned."  His  book  produced  a 
versal  impression  in  Europe.  It  was,  to  the  moral  s 
of  Christendom,  the  earthquake  shock  of  the  ninety 
century.  Having  been  multiplied  in  cheap  editions,  A 
read  by  students  in  every  university  and  gymaaaia 
passengers  on  the  Rhine  boats  and  in  ihu  mountain  i 
and  by  a  great  number  of  private  families.  Kven  ■ 
children,  imitating  the  e^cample  of  their  scniora,  spent  tl 
It^isure  hours  in  its  perusal.  The  most  obscnrw  ] 
papers  contained  copiona  extracts  from  it,  and  \Tex 
each  other  in  defending  or  opposing  its  positions, 
ing  the  German  frontier,  it  was  pabbshcu  in  c 
abridged  forms  in  all  the  principal  langaagus  I 
Even  staid  Scotland,  unable  to  escape  the  conta 
a  popular  edition  of  the  exciting  work. 

Nor  were  the  views  advanced  by  Stranss  in  his  J 
Jenu  less  extraordinary  than  ita  very  flattering  re« 
He  was  diametrically  opposed  to  Ncander  in  the  1 
estimate  of  the  ideal  and  historical.     According  to  £ 
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the  iiiea  is  tlie  very  bohI  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  past; 
and  bisU/ty  is  tho  gross  crnst  which  envelops  it.  Mlml  ia 
liutiM^  in  its  iMrIf  stages  but  so  luauy  faint  legends? 
H«ppy  Are  we  if,  wiLliin  tliein,  we  can  discover  the  seed- 
tralh.  The  same  ni^glect  of  the  movementa  uf  history  in 
tbcir  oatwuxl  fomi  lutl  Strauss  into  still  another  tendency 
^  which  proved  to  be  iu  direct  couilict  with  Neander.  The 
luUor,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  devoted  to  his  theory  of  the 
tnportMiCO  and  power  of  perBonality  in  history.  Bat  Strauss 
I  DQactod  it  as  of  smidl  moment.  Ho  attached  great  import- 
aiMW  to  iha  issue  involved,  but  regarded  the  persona  en- 
pged  in  bringing  it  to  pass  as  mere  machinery. 
,  ^lis  cont«nipt  of  the  historicul  and  the  personal  is  the 
'  itj  lo  Stniuas'  work.  The  Church,  when  it  continued 
fiushfol,  had  always  looked  to  the  Gospels  as  the  Holy  Se- 
'polchra  of  its  faith,  and  was  ever  ready  to  make  a  crusade 
Against  tbe  puwvr  which  would  wrest  it  from  her  grasp. 
Dot,  fttoid  tiie  conflicts  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the 
daatmctire  criticism,  tiie  Gospels  had  received  at  its  hands 
' » ti«atmcnt  no  loss  Kuvero  than  had  been  inflicted  npon  the 
jhiiliijr  of  tho  Old  Testament.  Many  theorie!)  had  already 
|ltMB  propounded  by  the  Rationalists  iu  order  to  account 
tiar  them,  but  there  was  no  general  harmony  among  these 
|BCncitb«ron  this  or  any  subject  of  speculation.  Wutsteia, 
Uid  Eicbhoru  wore  agrcEKl  that  the  Gospels  were 
than  divine,  and  the  fate  to  which  all  the  in> 
qwed  ncords  were  consigned  by  those  critics  and  their 
lypathiaors  bait  its  Hiinlogy  in  the  treatment  bestowed  by 
mltan*  upon  ihu  caruuts  of  the  uxtuiustcd  beoet  that  has 
Mia  br  the  wayside.  But,  after  all,  the  accounts  of  the 
Snoigwnsta  had  suffurod  loss  severely  than  any  other  part 
■f  the  SctiptnreM,  and  the  injur)'  tbi-y  had  sustained  was 
Mfiuf  taore  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  historical  and  pro- 
pb«<ic«1  pmtions  of  the  Old  Testament  than  to  any  iukiuO' 
oat*  israsioD.  For  the  nibic  is  u  unity.  If  but  one  book 
Wmntilatod  the  whole  urgauJam  is  disturbed. 

Am  ooalost  having  been  hitherto  connected  with  other  i 
fcatwiw  of  rwi-lation  more  tluiit  with  the  person  of  Christ, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  de>tgu  of  tlut  Hatioiuilists  to  submit 
vithoot  staking  a  great  battle  npon  the  incarnation  of  the 
"  ah.  Ijtrt  them  sncceed  here,  and  they  can  rebuild 
firtnly  nil  ihey  have  lost,  but  if  they  fail,  they  will 
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tinly  briBg  to  a.  more  speedy  niin  an  edifice  already  in  itacr. 
StransB  undertook  the  work ;  and  having  writton  for  thi 
lenmod  alono,  no  one  was  more  snrpriied  than  hioiwif  at 
the  popular  anocess  of  the  Li/f  of  Jems. 

According  to  htm,  the  explanation  of  tJie  mrst«rioM  H* 
counts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  can  be  found  in  tno  Uratitjdf 
the  myth.  Straiiea  held  that  the  Holy  Land  irits  faVl  nf  ia> 
tions  concerning  his  speedy  appearance.  The  peopk 
were  waiting  for  him,  and  were  ready  to  hail  his  tnoni*- 
tion  with  raptnre.  Tlieir  opinions  concerning  him  *•> 
already  formed,  owing  to  the  expectations  they  had  in- 
herited from  their  fntbers.  Therefore,  any  one  who  »■ 
flwered  their  views  would  be  the  Messiah.  Thoro  wiu  jndk 
in  both  the  character  and  life  of  Christ  which  ntmroKW 
their  crude  notions  of  the  promised  one.  For  ttuit  tMia 
their  hearts  went  out  toward  him,  and  they  caUled  lot 
"Jesus."  The  world  was  already  preparcil,  And  sH* 
Christ  best  fitted  it,  ho  was  entitled  to  all  chu  hoooard 
being  waited  for  and  accepted.  All  the  prophocie*  of  Ul 
incai-nation  were  purely  historicnl  events.  Bat  the  Jewiah 
mind  is  very  visionaty  and  prone  to  allegory,  ConscoMBtlfi 
frhen  Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews,  it  was  not  niSc^ 
to  trace  a  resemblance  between  him  and  other  markvd  pa^ 
Bonnges  in  history. 

Thug  Christ  did  not  organize  the  Chnrcb  as  niich  u  Al 
Chnrch  created  him.  He  existed  and  lived  on  owtK  k* 
very  different  was  the  rcAl  Jesus  from  that  ynmdctfui  <Afr 
tucter  described  in  the  Gospels.  The  veriuble  MMOik 
was  bom  of  humble  parentAge,  was  baptized  by  John,  «it 
Iccted  a  few  disciples,  inveighed  against  the  I'hariMMMi 
all  others  who  placed  themselves  in  anlagoniam  to  In 
And  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  cmelty  of  his  foes.  Tail 
passed  bv  after  his  death,  and  the  popular  imi  '  '  " 
went  wild  with  reports  and  eiaggemtions  of  the 
acure  Nazarcne.  Great  aa  the  ideas  of  the  p 
before  Christ  appeared^  they  were  infiaiteljr 
dnring  the  Ittpse  of  the  thirty  years  between 
and  the  composition  of  the  Gospels.  These  nai 
consequently  not  a  representation  of  history,  bat  of 
popniar  fanoiee.  The  evangelists  did  not  intend  to  i 
their  readers ;  their  picturesque  sketches  wore  onhr  i 
cd  to  clothe  the  ideal  in  the  garb  of  the  reitl.     "  Be 
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ind,"  Stnuiss  says  in  effect,  "  as  to  charge  these  poor 
UMdncat^  men  with  evil  parposes.  They  were  very  nn- 
•ophisticutcil,  and  did  not  know  enough  to  hare  any  ex- 
tended plan  of  trickery.  ITiey  heard  wonderfnl  stories 
floating  about,  just  such  as  one  meets  with  in  all  countries 
•ficr  a  prominent  man  hag  died  ;  and,  aa  they  had  a  little 
Capacity  for  using  the  pen,  they  wrote  them  down  to  the 
beat  of  their  ability.  Tlieir  writings  are  curious  but  very 
defective,  since  the  anthors  were  too  unpractised  in  literary 
work  to  perfect  a  master-piece.  How  little  they  dreamed 
of  thtf  reverence  which  future  generations  would  pay  them  I 
Poor  souls,  they  hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing.  One 
OMigfat  one  story,  and  his  friend  another ;  and  it  is  a  nioe 
bit  of  mosaic  which  we  find  in  their  school-boy  productions. 
Ko  wonder  their  defenders  are  unable  to  harmonize  their 
Let  any  four  men  who  live  among  a  Jcgend-Iov- 

_ile  transcribe  the  traditions  they  hear  from  the  lips 

Idhood  and  garrulous  old  age,  or  read  in  the  popnUr 

of  the  day,  and  it  will  surprise  no  one  that  they 

agree.     How  can  they  tell  the  same  things  in  the 

Sr,  since  the  sources  of  each  are  so  different  ?     Norj 
y  myths  for  warp  and  woof,  is  it  at  all  surprising 
IT*  have  nothing  more  than  Homeric  exaggerations 
tlte  &nciinl  fabric  is  once  woven." 
inti^nction  to  the  Li/e  o/Je»us  consists  of  an  essay 
faistorical    development    of  the    mythical    theory, 
stated  its  present  shape  and  great  value,  it  is  then 
_         to  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  body  of  the  work.    This 
tiw  climax  of  destructive  criticism.      Everything  which 
Christ  i»  nrportcd  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  said  or  done 
B  the  natnnil  explanations  of  Strauss.    From  his  very 
to  his  ascension,  his  life  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
many  others  who  have  taken  part   in   the  public 
of  iJieir  times. 

ling  with  the  annunciation  and  birth  of  John  the 

Stmuss  considers  the  apparition  to  Zacharias  and 

jncnt  dombness  as  actual  cstemal  circumstances, 

able  of  a  natural  interpretation.     Zocbariaa  had  a 

J  vition  or  ecetacy.     Such  a  thing  is  not  common, 

ilie  present  instance,  many  circumHtances  combined 

Inoe  an  onnsnal  state  of  mind.     The  exciting  causes 

,Jlr*l,  the  long-cherished  desire  to  have  a  posterity; 
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second,  the  exalted  vocation  of  admmistmng  in  Ow  HoJy 
Place  aod  offering  up  witli  the  incense  the  prwytnn  of  it 
people  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  which  seemed  to  ZttdiaRU 
to  foretoken  the  acceptance  of  his  own  prayer ;  and  tiki, 
perhaps  an  exhortation  from  his  wifo  as  he  left  fau  boom 
Bimilar  to  that  of  Bachel  to  Jucob,  Gen.  xxx.  1 .  In  llw 
highly  escited  state  of  mind,  as  lie  prays  in  the  dimly-li^tid 
sanctuary,  he  thinks  of  his  most  ardent  wish,  and  fiixpvctiiv 
that  now  or  Dever  his  prayer  shall  be  heard,  he  is  prfpind 
to  discom  a  Bign  of  its  acceptance  in  the  slightest  ociTunvue. 
As  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  falls  upon  the  aacending  dood' 
of  inccuso,  and  shapes  it  into  varying  forms,  the  pciert 
imagines  that  he  perceives  the  figure  of  an  angd.  The  q^ 
paritioD  at  first  alarms  him,  but  he  soon  regards  it  m  m 
assorance  from  God  that  his  prayer  is  heard.  Ko  eoodMt 
does  a  transient  doubt  cross  his  mind,  than  the  soiudtivrif 
pious  priest  looks  upon  himself  as  sinfnl  and  b^ltevea  hi»- 
self  reproved  by  the  angel.  Now,  either  an  apoploc^ 
seizure  actually  deprives  him  of  speech,  which  he  xv(Wf% 
as  the  just  punishment  of  his  increduhty,  until  tho  cxceaitn 
joy  he  experiences  at  the  circumcision  of  his  stm  ntunt 
the  power  of  utterance — so  that  dumbness  ia  retaiofd  MB 
external,  physical,  though  not  miraculous  occnrreftf* :  • 
the  proceeding  is  psychologically  understood ;  nnri^'-';:  '^ 
Zacharias,  in  actordance  with  a  Jewish  supersiil.  '  '  - 
time  denied  himself  tho  use  of  the  offending  moui' 
animated  in  other  respects  by  the  extnwrdinary  i  v  •.: 
priest  returns  home  to  liis  wife,  and  she  bL>come«  u  s.-otJ 
Sarah.* 

The  original  histories  are  adduced,  and    the    [taralW 
fullydrawn  between  them  and  the  Gospel  niu-mtiviw  in 
to  show  the  mythical  character  of  tho  latter.     Tho  b' 
John  the  Baptist  is  the  mongrel  product  of  the  Old 
uent  stories  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  of  ^amfion,  and  of  S 
Every  event  related  by  the  Evangelists  is  so  strained 
make  it  analogous  to  other  occurrences  in  Jewiafa 
The  murder  of  the  innocents  by  Ilerod  is  only  a  po 
g^arism  of  the  cruelty  of  Nimrod  and  Phanoh  j  Urn 
which  guided  the  shepherds,  a  memory  of  the  star  pni 
in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam;  Christ  exphuniti^  toe 
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1  twelve  yoai-s  old,  a  gloss  upon  the  precocity  of  Moses, 
(nel,  and  Solomon ;  the  iDcrease  of  the  loaves,  a  tuion 
B  manna  in  the  wilderness  and  the  twenty  loaves  with 
I  Elisha  fed  the  people ;  water  changed  into  wine,  a 
^Teraion  of  the  bitter  waters  made  sweet;  the  cross,  a 
mder  of  the  brazen  serpent  ;  the  scene  in  the  Garden 
semaiie,  the  bloody  sweat  and  the  agony  on  the  cross, 
f  copies  fi-om  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the 
SBuevea,  the  nailed  hands  and  feet,  the  pierced  aide,  the 
htf  and  the  last  words  of  Jesas,  are  borrowed  narratives 
Kthe  sixty-ninth  and  twenty-second  Fsalms.* 
"  B  same  mythical  explanation  ia  applied  to  the  concep- 
P^ and  divine  character  of  Jesus.  By  entertaining  such 
s  of  him  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels  we  display  a  snper- 
1  worthy  of  the  dim  days  of  pagan  legendry.  In  the 
1  of  mythology  many  great  men  had  extraordinary 
I,  and  were  sons  of  the  god  a,"  Jesus  himself  spoke  of 
fliravcnlv  origin,  and  called  God  his  Father;  besides,  his 
lltli'  a-^  -M^-ssiah  was  "  Son  of  God."  From  Matt.  i.  22,  it  ia 
fiirlhtT  -jvidL-at  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah  vii.  1-1,  was  re- 
ferred |A  .'cio8  by  the  early  Christian  Church.  In  conform- 
Hy  wi(h  this  passage  the  belief  prevailed  that  Josu.'^,  as 
tbe  Uetu^iah,  should  bo  bom  of  a  virgin  by  means  of  divine 
mgcaty.  It  was  therefore  taken  for  granted  that  what  was 
to  1m>  lu-tually  did  occur;  and  thus  originated  a  philosophi- 
Cti,  dotrnint icaI  myth  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But 
■ooordiug  to  historical  truth,  Jesns  was  the  offspring  of  an 
J  marriage,  between  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  main- 
it  (moo  the  dignity  of  Jesus  and  the  respect  due  to  his 
Br.  The  transfiguration  illustrates  both  the  natural 
pthical  methods  of  interpretation.  It  is  a  reflection 
fe  Bcenc  which  transpired  oti  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the 
[  The  Gospel  account  is  an  Ossianic  fancy.  Something 
"  objective  presented  itself  to  the  disciples,  and  this 
1  how  an  object  was  perceived  by  several  at  once. 
t  dnmrtHl  tliemselves,  when  awake,  aa  to  what  they 
That  was  natural,  becau.ic  they  were  all  bom  within 
■IBO  circle  of  idoae,  were  in  the  same  frame  of  mind, 
I  Id  tfao  same  lutuation.  According  to  this  opinion,  the 
'  J  fact  in  the  scene  on  tbe  mountain  is  a  secret  inter- 
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view  which  Joaaa  had  concerted,  and,  with  n  riew  to 
he  took  with  him  the  three  most  con&deQtial  of  bii 
Paulus  does  not  ventura  tu  determine  who  the  two  ■(■ 
were  with  whom  Jesus  held  this  interview;  KnJDii]  era- 
jecturea  that  they  were  secret  adherents  of  the  aame  bud 
as  Nicodetnus ;  and  according  to  Yenturini,  they  wm  Vk- 
aenes,  secret  allies  of  Jeans.  Jesus  prayed  befora  tfacw 
arnved,  and  the  disciples,  not  being  invited  to  joia,  i\tpL 
For  the  sleep  noticed  by  Luke,  though  it  wero  dreamleM^ 
is  gladly  retained  in  this  interpretation,  since  a  delnaoa 
appears  more  probable  in  the  case  of  persons  just  awakHf. 
On  hearing  strange  voices  talking  with  Jesus,  they  awaln^ 
and  see  him — who  probably  stood  on  a  higher  point  nfth* 
mounttun  than  they — enveloped  in  an  unwontea  brilliaKy, 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  a  sltoet  of 
guow.  This  light  falling  on  Jesus  is  mistt^eii  by  tbem  ia 
the  surprise  of  the  moment  for  a  supernatural  illnmimlimi 
TUey  perceive  the  two  men  whom,  for  some  unknown  n» 
sons,  the  drowsy  Peter  and  the  rest  take  for  Mosm  end 
Elias,  Their  astonishment  increases  when  th<>j-  s«e 
two  strange  individuals  disappear  in  a  bright  monung  i ' 
— which  descends  as  they  are  in  the  act  of  duparti 
hear  one  of  them  pronounce  out  of  the  clood  the 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  ple*svd;  I 
ye  him,"  Under  these  circomstances  they  imai  '  *  * ' 
gard  this  as  a  voice  from  heaven. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  regarded  by  StnwM 
ptnrchologii^l  necessity  placed  upon  the  dieciples,  In 
—     0  the  contradiction  between  the  nltimalo   fate  of  Jl 
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and  their  earlier  opinion  of  him,  and  second  to  adcppi  S 
their  idea  of  the  Messiah  the  characteristics  of  ■   ' 
and  death. 

"  When  once  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  Jomts  had  b 
formed  in  this  manner,"  says  Strauss,  "  the  great  ■ 
could  not  have  been  allovred  to  happen  so  simply,  bats 
bo  surrounded  and  embellished  with  all  ihc  pomp  i* 
the  Jewish  imagination  furnished.     The  chief  ornr" 
which  stood  at  command  for  this  purpose  were  i 
hence  these  must  open  Lhu  grave  of  Jesus  ;  mnst,  : 
had  como  forth  from  it,  keep  watch  in  the  empty  plM 
deliver  to  the  women, — who,  because  wiihout  doubl  • 
had  the  6r8l  visions,  must  be  the  first  to  go  to  the  f 
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—the  ti^ngs  of  what  bad  happened.  Ab  it  was  GalUea 
wbere  Josojs  Buliseuiicntly  appeared  to  them,  tlie  joumej 
of  the  diKcnples  thither,  which  was  nothing  else  than  their 
retnrti  home,  soiiii>wbiit  liastened  by  foar,  was  derived  From 
the  (lirection  of  bd  angel  i  nay,  Jcsiis  himself  must  lilieady 
,  bHbn  hitt  i]t!eth,  and  as  Matthew  too  zealously  odds,  oncfl 
■^■■aftt^r  tiie  rvaiurectiuu  alao,  have  enjoined  this  jouniey 
^^^M  diKiploB.  Itut  the  farther  these  narratives  wera 
^^^Pgatod  by  tr»<3itii>n,  the  more  must  the  difference  bo- 
HpaUie  loodity  uf  Uiu  resurrectiolt  itself  and  that  of  the 
'appeanuce  of  the  risen  one  be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  sight 
as  inconvpoient ;  and  since  (ho  locality  of  the  death  was 
not  tfmaifvrmble,  tbe  appiMtnuicaa  were  gradually  placed  in 
Ihe  Mine  locality  aa  tbo  resurrection, — in  Jerusalem,  which, 
••  the  more  brilliant  theatre  and  the  scat  of  the  first  Chria- 
tiiB  Church,  was  especi^ly  appropriate  for  them."  * 

The  woeoiiion  la  claiuod  m  a  myth  founded  upon  the 
OU  I^Mtameot  precedenta  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  'and 
'  llw  Mcensian  oi  Elijah,  and  the  pagan  apotheosis  of  Hor- 
'  calee  ewi  Bomnlna. 

I  Hm  IhA  part  of  Strauxs'  work  is  a  dissertation  on  the 
fluuiiltir  import  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  this  merciless 
■ntM  totM  to  prove  that,  though  the  belief  of  the  Church 
eoacenunff  Christ  bo  thus  uprooted  by  the  theory  of  myths, 
sethmg  troly  valuable  is  tlestroyed.  He  declares  it  bia 
iiMyuee  "  to  re-estalilish  dogmatically  that  which  has  been 
^aeatioyed  critically."  Ho  holds  that  all  his  criticism  is 
panly  ijideitendcnl  of  ('hriatian  faith  ;  for,  "  The  super- 
flatiuml  birui  of  Christ,  his  luimelos,  his  resurrection  and 
mmiiiliiii,  r.'main  eternal  truths  whatever  doubts  may  be 
<Brt  on  their  reality  as  historical  facts."  Thus,  reliance 
is  plaeed  imoD  a  difTureuoe  between  the  import  of  criticism 
iDoCluiitiui  faith — which  subterfuge  proved  a  broken 
■id  wbtD  the  maMOS  rottd  this  mythical  interpn-tntion  of 
Qwltfeorthe  rounder  of  Cbristiuuity.  In  vain  did  Strauss 
mft  in  ihe  prefaoe  to  hia  work,  that  it  was  not  desij^ed 
Ar  the  lutr,  aad  that  if  they  i\<nd  it,  it  miist  hv  at  their 
aaa  faaaard.  It  wan  published — tiud  thervfore  the  publio 
had  a  right  to  demand  an  examination.  Lot  him  who 
viilca  an  evil  tbuoght  never  be  deceived  by  the  opinion 
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that  only  those  will  read  it  who  cannot  bo  injnred  by  ft; 
"  What  is  writ,  is  vrrit;"  and  then  it  is  too  Into  to  via  ft 
"worthier." 

But  the  most  remarkable  featnre  of  the  work  of  StnOM 
yet  remains  to  be  traced.  It  was  a  compilation,  and  ootlni^ 
more.  Having  ransacked  every  sceptical  writer  on  tie 
Gospel  history,  he  published  their  views  at  length  in  fii* 
Life  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  make  many  quotations.  Bnl 
the  references  at  tho  foot  of  almost  every  pagv  dcclwt 
plainly  enough  the  pains  he  took  to  pat  in  force  tbe ' 
ation  he  had  pronounced  to  all  sceptical  sprites, 

"  Black  spirits  and  nhite,  red  sjurils  and  grey, 

Mingl*^,  niuigle,  mingle,  je  that  min^e  maj.' 

Ko  Bationalist  escaped  his  notice.  The  English  NatHnt 
ists  reappeared  with  all  their  original  pretensions.  Bol- 
ingbroke,  Voltaire,  Lessiag,  Kant,  De  Maistre,  and  all  tie 
representatives  of  sceptical  thought  communed  in  friradlr 
society,  regardless  alike  of  disparity  in  particular  ouiiii>x> 
and  of  difference  in  the  time  when  they  flooriBhetL  0> 
thia  very  account  M.  Qninet  infers  the  great  popiilafityrf 
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wliitt  rrtnvrd  I  nm  receiving  for  my  neglect.  The  like 
iholl  never  h&pnrn  agnin.  No,  I  will  not  only  quench  this 
firvbrancl,  bat  I  will  liarl  back  upon  my  enemies  enough 
deatTDt'tivc  missiles  to  reduce  them  to  a  disorganized  band 
orboinclv«s  fbgitivoB."  This  rosolntion  was  not  the  work 
of  idle  escitemont,  and  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  replies 
Ifl  ihe  Life  of  Jt»ti»  constitute  a  theological  literature. 
"OieT  wtTt»  very  numerous,  and  written  from  as  many 
points  of  view  nit  there  had  been  theological  schools  since 
tho  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  rejoinder  came 
from  the  most  distinguislied  theologian  of  Wiirteraberg, 
Stvodrl  of  Tfibingcn.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  very 
•chonl  where  Stranss  was  tutor,  and  his  work  was  written 
bat  a  few  weeks  after  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
XiA  4^  Jfu.  It  discussed  the  qnestion  whether  Christ's 
Efe  nMt4d  on  a  hiKtorical  or  mythical  ba«is.  The  cono1ii< 
non  wan  an  nncompromising  decision  in  favour  of  the 
fonaoT  view.  i>teudel  represented  the  old  Lutheran 
orthodoxy. 

Wp  now  meet  with  the  name  of  Hengstenberg,  whom 
IVoridenoe  designed  to  be  an  instrument  of  much  good  to 
tbc  tbwingy  of  tho  present  day.  Fie  proved  himself  an 
naflinching  hero  when  ho  dealt  his  first  blows  Irom  hia 
profeuor'*  chair  in  Berlin.  His  utterances  soon  acquired 
yn»t  importance  wherever  the  current  controversies  at- 
tnHvd  altention.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  young  orthoHox 
■cbool.  and  in  his  newly- founded  Mrnngelical  Chnrrh  Onsrttr, 
W  pictnml  hia  timt-s  in  the  hin^age  of  desolation.      Hia 


w<>re  worthy  of  the  dark  days  of  Jeremiah.  Adopt- 
[•  exclamation  of  that  prophet,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Oh 
mv  hc«<i  were  waters,  and   mine  eyes  n  fountain  of 


tean,  t^t  I  might  ween  dayand  night  for  the  alain  of  tbe 
iMMffctcr  of  my  people  I"  Theologians,  philosophers,  and 
IndrmiH^  seemed  tjj  him  to  bo  oviTwhelmed  in  scepticism. 
Bat  be  had  a  lion's  heart,  and  fought  steadily  for  the 
grawth  of  the  pure  faith  of  the  olden  time.  Nor  has  he 
frtmn  tired  of  the  warfare.  Ho  appears  to  havo  been  bom 
Bxm  the  bftttlr-Gcld,  within  sound  of  drum  and  cannon. 
Bb  ia  kA  Rinrli  the  warrior  to-Juy  as  when  he  entered  the 
Btto  ftgattut  Strauss  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  His  opinion 
4f  bto  ^T«aX  Bntagonist  may  bo  summed  np  in  his  own 
Bft  wya  of  him  that,  "  Hu  lias  iho  heart  of  ft 
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leviatlmn,  whicli  is  as  hard  as  a  stone  and  as  firm  ai  the 
nether  millstone ;  he  assails  the  Lord's  Aiioint<^  »ili 
compasore  and  cold-bloodednesa;  aud  not  a  tear  of  pity 
flows  from  hiB  eyes." 

Barless  and  Hofiinan  followed  in  spirited  criticisntBoatht 
Life  of  Jesus.  Tholuck  next  appeared  npoa  the  arana  la 
his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Sixtory.  This  producttoii  VM 
somewhat  declamatory  in  style,  but  that  was  no  btunicr  to 
its  utility.  It  attacked  Strauss  in  the  weakest  wfd, 
namely,  in  his  deductions  against  the  autheoticity  ui 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Tholuck  deSnee  a  nindi 
to  be  an  event  which  appears  contraiy  to  the  cotUM  ti 
nature,  and  has  a  religious  origin  and  aim.  Hv  aOon 
that  inspiration  is  not  total  but  partial,  and  thai  it  is  bat 
fair  to  ooncede  to  his  opponent  the  presence  of  ScnptnaJ 
defects,  such  as  mistakes  of  memory,  and  errora  to  Ii9- 
toncal,  chronological,  aud  astronomical  detaila.  1iVe  mnrt 
be  content  to  know  and  feel  that,  in  the  Bible,  we  find  a 
basis  of  inspiration  which  is  none  the  less  mhitinlhl 
though  surrounded  by  intruding  weeds,  or  fraf^itcto  "' 
stone  and  mortar.  But  Tholuck's  work  is  not  a  fair  KpcCi- 
of  hia  writings.  Besides  its  literary  defects,  tW 
author  concedes  mnch  more  to  the  Ratiomalista  Imh 
than  he  is  aocustomed  to  do  in  his  many  aaperior  pab* 
lications. 

Again  we  meet  with  the  revered  name  of  \eaader.  Bil 
Life  if  Christ  appeared  in  1837.  He  published  it  not  CB^ 
as  a  reply  to  Strauss,  but  as  an  independent  trentiM  opoi 
the  person  of  the  Messiah.  Ho  announced  himself  li  iki 
mediator  between  those  bitter  partisitns  wlio,  on  UieiM 
side,  would  grant  no  rights  to  reason,  and  on  the  otitt, 
would  leave  no  spa^^e  for  the  exercise  of  feeling  and  bilL 
His  work  stands  in  the  same  relation  tu  criticism  wkick 
Schleiermaeher's  Divtouritf*  occupies  to  dogmas,  and  u  iW 
latter  appears  eomeiiinea  to  lean  towards  Ratio nalittm^  M 
do  we  find  in  tho  former  traces  of  concession  to  the  d^ 
structivo  method  of  criticism.  Neandar's  work,  diu^iU 
everything  which  he  j^nints  to  his  enemies  was  tli* 
transition-agent  towards  a  purer  compreheDiiii. 
life  of  Christ.  While  we  Inment  that  ho  i; 
the  early  life  of  Christ  as  a  fragment  derived  : 
ovan^lical  tradition;    that  he  believes  the  iiuiiit^ij^i  - 
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ins  ta  the  Oospel  period  suscoptible  of  a  pRychologioal 
exp\anatioD,  that  the  miracnlous  feeding  of  the  five  thoa- 
aaad  is  but  the  tniiiti plication  and  poteutiiilization  of  eub- 
stancvs  klre&d^  at  hand,  that  the  feeding  of  the  fuor 
tboiuund  is  &  mistakoQ  account  of  the  foi-mer,  and  that 
the  changing  of  tho  water  into  wine  at  Cann  of  Galilee  was 
nothing  more  than  an  increase  of  power  in  the  water,  aa 
we  find  Bumetimes  in  mineral  fluids, — granting  these  and 
%U  cite  other  interpretations  which  Neauder  makes  on  tho 
flcoro  of  nalnro  or  myths,  we  most  attach  an  importance  to 
his  Li/f  of  Otrisl  second  only  to  his  liuiory  o/iiie  Christian 
C3titrck.  One  cloths  the  reading  of  hia  account  of  the 
Messiah  with  a  profound  imprcsston  that  the  author  had  a 
tmo  conception  of  the  Divinity  and  authority  of  the  Founder 
of  ChriKtiunity.  We  cannot  duubt  his  sympathy  with 
tLaeo  words  of  Pascal  which  ho  quoted  frequently  with 
0Z<fnuito  pleasure :  "  En  Jesus  Christ  toutes  les  contra- 
dicfewiw  sont  accord^  es." 

mimann,  in  his  treatise  JTi^torical  or  Mythical,  will  not 
aocept  the  altematlvo  that  the  lifo  of  Christ  is  all  mythical 
or  all  hi&toricaL  He  enumerates  the  philosophical  myth, 
Ao  faiBtoricol  myth,  mythical  hititury,  and  history  with 
bwlitional  parts.  It  is  to  tho  la^t  of  these  that  he  asttigns 
the  Gospel  history.  He  propounds  tho  dilemma,  whether 
tlie  Church  has  conceived  a  poetical  Christ,  or  whether 
Ckrut  is  the  real  founder  of  tho  Church  P  Ho  accepts  tho 
Iktter,  and  invokes  all  history  in  proof  of  his  argument. 
WeUse,  in  his  Gospel  Uittory  trtated  Philotophically  and 
Oritiealfy,  dwells  upon  the  relative  claims  of  the  four  Go- 
■pd«-  At  least  one  of  the  Gospels  is  original  and  the 
aotltority  for  tho  rest.  I'his  is  Mark's ;  and  it  ia  nut  myth- 
*    *   '  tt  historical  and   worthy  of  credence.     Matthew  ia 

■luUon  of  a  later  day  ;  and  Luke  and  John  are  of 
I  importance.  But  the  mirucles  related  by  Mark 
Ay  natural  events.    Christ's  miraculous  cures  were 

to  his  physirnl   powers.     Hia   body  was  a  strong 

btAlery,  which,  in  his  later  life,  lost  its  power  of 

Else  be  would  have  saved  himself  from  death. 

■ly  life  is  unadulterated  allegory. 

there  were  numerous  writers  against  Strauss,  among 

may  be  mentioned  Scbweizer,  Wilke,  Schitller,  atitl 
Jkmet'a  Eutory  </  iht  Perwn  of  Chmt,  18;i9, 
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an  attempt  to  show  fhs  totality  oT  Christ  as  a  onirt 
■Bctcr.     T!je  human  conception  of  species  is  of  a  « 
of  iragments,  but  iii  CLHat  we  find  them  completely  mib 
All  single,  individual  prototypes  coalesced  in  him.    He 
the  World- Personality.     Bruno  Bauer  wrote  his  ( 
0/  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  reply  to  Stransa,  tbon^  ■  ft 
years  ailcrvrai-d  he  changed  hia  ground  entirolr.      H 
position  in  this  work  was  as  mediator  between  Te«coa  a 
revelation.     He    brought    into    the    conflict    ooDoetoii 
Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus  an  element  of  heated  argomeBt,  M 
egotism,  which  ripened  into  his  subsequent  antsgonisai  I 
the  supernatural  school.      His  entrance  npoa  this  fidil  1 
strife  may  be  comprehended  by  Schwartz's  comparisos  ■ 
him  with  Carlstadt  and  Thomas  Munzer,  who  had  UttiI 
the  exciting  period  of  the  Reformation. 

An  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  works  which  ■{ 
peared  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  ten  years  bdoom 
iug  the  issue  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jetiu,  indicates  that  I 
ward  the  close  of  this  period  the  controversy  was  dtncll 
more  to  the  particular  Gospels  than  to  the  hfe  of  Chrittl 
a  unit.     The  many  theories  advanced  exceeded  all  tb«  <i 
dinary  illustrations  of  literary  fecundity  and  extmvagaa 
in  the  department  of  theology.     There  was  no  thiKilDpi 
of  note  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  contest.     PosUn 
obscnre  provincial  churches,  who  did  not  venture  upo* 
complete  life  of  the  Meesiah,  felt  themselves  coin    ' 
either  to  originateanew  v^ewof  one  ormore  of  tho  Gi 
or  to  elaborate  a  borrow^  one.     The  excittiment  wai  I 
tense.     There  waa   no  evidence  of  ^stem  in  the  i 
movement.     But  now  that  the  battle  is  over  we  nrnt 
philosophy  of  the  whole  conflict.     &trBUB.s,  without  soji 
tention  on  hia  part,  had  shown  the  Church  of  ihc  presa 
eentury    its  weakness  in  failing  to  comprehend    the  tl 
portance  of  the  evangelical  history.     The  nnmerons  n 
indicated  a  hopeful  attention  to  the  neglected  compra 
of  di^nne  truth.    The  friends  who  rushed  to  his  aid  di« 
by  their  impetuosity  that  their  cawse  would  havo  1 
better  served  bad   Strauss    never    penned   a   word  m 
Christ.     They  saw  their  strong-hold  in  ruins,  and  h> 
with  tearful  eyes  upon   the  future  of  their  cre«d. 
language  which  Strauss  had  applied  to  his  i^citfd  n 
neuta  upon  the  appearance  of  his  work  became  aoti 
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Mte  to  his  own  adherents,  after  that  production 
tid  been  faithfully  answered.  "  Their  alarm,"  aaid  he, 
"  was  liko  the  screaming  of  frightened  women  on  seeing  one 
of  tli«ir  cooking  utensils  fall  opon  the  floor."  Granting 
the  appositi-ncss  of  the  illustration,  we  must  add  that  the 
■klarm  mentioned  by  the  critic  was  of  brief  duration ;  while 
that  uf  tho  Rationalists  and  their  adherents  is  like  the 
long-wlonding  despair  of  a  circle  of  chemists,  whose  labora- 
tory has  been  entered  through  a  door  left  open  by  them- 
selves, their  carefully  prepared  combinations  destroyed,  and 
>I1  their  retorts  and  crucibles  shattered  into  irreparable 
fragments. 

After  a  long  absence  of  twenty-nine  years,  Strauaa  haa 
;Kg«in  nppeftreH  as  the  biographer  of  Christ.  In  his  former 
work  he  wrote  for  the  theological  public,  but  wo  are  now 
•Murvd  that  he  had  ever  kept  in  mind  a  purpose  to  do  for 
the  ttutsses  what  he  had  achieved  for  critical  minds.  The 
hat  fruit  of  his  pen  is  his  Life  of  Je»m  Popiilarlr/  Treated, 
winch,  Ibllowmg  close  upon  the  issue  of  M.  Kenan's  work, 
li^jpeared  in  1804,  in  the  form  of  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
iDore  than  six  hundred  pages. 

Stmnss  was  induced  to  make  his  second  work  more 
popular  than  the  first,  because  of  the  gross  injustice  which 
itho  clergy  hiul  meted  out  to  him  in  consequence  of  hia 
hfonacr  labours  to  establish  the  historical  position  of  Christ. 
ftbe  "  guild  "  of  professional  theologians  are  interested,  he 
^■WTB,  in  mtuutaining  their  own  cause ;  of  course  tiioy 
Iwoold  not  loose  their  hold  very  willingly.  The  only  itaJic- 
lised  sentence  in  hia  preface  is  a  thnist  against  this  class, 
'whom  lime  has  in  nowise  led  him  to  esteem:  "  JTe  who 
\manU  to  ckar  tfi«  parsoiu  out  of  the  Church  muift  Jirst  clear 
<m*nclfa  out  of  retigion."  The  spirit  of  the  introduction,  in 
which  the  German  writer  is  always  expected  to  nnnoimce 
LIlU  npiniouM  and  give  the  historical  reasons  therefor,  is  not 
IBAtert»lly  different  from  the  lengthy  one  in  his  ZAfi  of 
liJfemM.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Tho/r«' contains 
Itho  tniporttuit  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  write 
[the  Uf<-  of  JesQM  and  represent  it  in  its  true  light.  Tliey 
lluiTe  all  been  failures.  Hess,  Herder,  Paiilus,  Schleier- 
Imaohcr,  Hnso,  Xeander,  Ebrard,  Wei^se,  Ewald,  Kcim, 

id  Rviiau  must  be  content  to  lie  in  oblivion.  Renan  has 
yerj  well  for  a  Frenchman ;  and  as  a  work  ibr  France 


una 
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Ilia  book  lias  some  merit,  Tbe  semtid  treats  of  the  Gosp^ 
as  Eourcea  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Those  accounts  not  heioig 
anthentic,  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  be  relied  od.  Tht 
third  part  contains  certain  explanationa  Deoessarj-  to  a  pn>- 
per  appreciation  of  the  remaiping  portion  of  the  Wi^rk. 
The  following  language  indicates  the  author's  aDcluBffvil 
opinion  on  the  mythical  character  of  Christ  :  "  W«  no* 
know  for  a  certainty,  at  least,  what  Jesus  was  noi  aBdwlwt 
he  did  not  do,  namely,  nothing  sapcrhnman,  nothing  mptr- 
natnral  j  it  will,  therefore,  now  be  the  more  possibw  for  » 
to  so  far  trace  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Qospols  toocliiig 
the  human  and  natural  in  him  as  shall  enable  as  lo  gcn 
at  least  some  ontline  of  what  he  was  and  what  be  wanted 
to  do." 

The  body  of  the  book  is  substantially  an  Mtenpl  U 
show  that  Christ,  as  represented  by  tho  Erangeliati,  i* 
a  mythical  personage.  Such  a  man  lived;  bnt  his  life il 
not  remarkable ;  it  is  not  what  they  described  it ;  ud  Ml 
very  different  from  the  common  life  of  ordinary  men.  W« 
haTe,/r8^,  an  historical  outline  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  BflM 
Strauss  makes  himself,  and  not  the  Gospel  namrton,  (b 
biographer  of  Christ.  Seconilh/,  wo  are  furnished  with  lfc» 
mythical  history  of  Jesus  in  its  origin  and  growth.  IV 
people  were  expecting  some  remarkable  chancter,  i 
they  seized  upon  the  first  one  who  best  answerod  thair 
tious.  John  is  as  bad  as  his  compeers.  He  is  att«rif 
trustworthy.  The  only  work  of  the  Now  Testameot  f 
an  immediate  disciple  ia  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  But 
too,  is  wholly  unhistoricaL  Adopting  the  opinion  of  ti* 
radical  Rationalists,  Strauss  holds  that  miracles  an  inM*- 
eibie,  and  that  if  God  were  to  operate  against  natural  kot 
he  would  be  operating  against  himself.  As  a  specioMS  o' 
the  method  of  criticism  adopted  to  divest  Christ  a  career  J 
everything  miraculous,  we  may  instance  Straoas'  difpM> 
tion  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  confesses  thai  rfb 
cannot  show  that  this  is  mythological,  his  whole  wiirk  Ui 
been  written  in  vain.  Christ  did  really  die,  but  hi»  ilbw 
rection  mis  a  vision.  His  disciples  were  excited,  mod  W 
lievod  they  saw  their  Master  reappear.  But  it  wiu  a  gntk 
mistake  on  their  part.  It  was  only  an  h^lhirJii*'^'* 
Paul  had   hia  visions;    so  did  Peter  and  John;  aail  *• 
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_'  Mogdftlene,  who  was  snbject  to  nervous  dis- 
orders.* 

Tlie  second  life  of  Jesns  has  met  with  a  cold  roccption. 
THo  "  Peojile  of  the  Reformation,"  to  whom  it  was  flatter- 
iBffly  nddresBod,  pi-efer  a  more  Buhstantial  theology.  The 
tide  hu  tamed  gince  1835,  aad  no  man  feels  the  power  of 
Ui0  new  current  more  keenly  than  David  Prodoric  Strauss. 

The  Gittionalists,  who  gained  nothing  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  first  Life  of  Jems  l>y  the  tutor  of  TiibingcH, 
wen>  uofortunato  in  their  organized,  systematic,  and  well- 
KOKtMned  effort  to  regain  lost  ground.  AVc  have  reference 
U>  the  labours  of  the  Tiibingcn  school.  Ferdinand  Chris- 
tuui  Beur  was  its  founder.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
nMy  be  divided  into  two  classes,  doctrinal  and  critical. 
But  there  is  cunsiEtency  in  all, — and,  varied  as  his  subjects 
of  investigation  are,  they  centre  in  acoramon  focus.  Baur 
KNig^t  the  Eolation  of  the  agitated  que»ition  in  the  apo- 
■tolic  history  rather  than  in  the  life  of  Christ,  The  Chris- 
tiwiity  about  which  so  much  discussion  is  elicited,  is,  bc- 
oordisg  to  him,  not  a  perfect  and  divine  production,  but 
only  a  vital  force  in  process  of  development.     Tliis  is  the 

KDciple  which  underlies  the  multifarious  theories  of  the 
biagen  school.  In  order  to  have  a  place  where  to  stand 
and  eliminate  the  theory,  the  EpiBtles  of  Paul  are  chosen. 
Bat  tbeao  am  not  all  authentic.  Hence  a  selection  mast 
Im  nadOf  and,  of  course,  only  those  must  be  chosen  which 
an  in  liArmoDy  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  but 
K  domuuit  gctTQ.  Consequently,  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tfauui,  tbe  Romans, and  the  Corinthians  ai-o  favonrit<^s.  They 
■TV  made  to  dispel  the  darkness,  and  settle  the  question. 

In  thun  Paul  exposes  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
Buttaa  in  the  early  Church,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine. 
They  stmjfglcd  for  supremacy,  and  the  conflict  was  a  long 
OlM>.  Pot4f  wn«  a  thorough  Jew, — and  his  side  predominated 
eron  aftor  tho  death  of  the  principal  combatants.  Judaism 
was  the  cradle  of  Christianity ;  and  the  tatter  was  only  an 
ttnuftt,  iwetloss,  and  reformatory  branch  of  the  former. 
Bat  ii  wan  not  an  ntfshoot  as  yet,  for  Christianity  was  es- 
■antially  Jewish  all  through  its  firet  historic  period.  Th« 
emonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  consti- 
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tute  the  chief  litcraturo  of  the  first  two  centaries,  an  t^ 
litei-ary  monument  of  CUriatianity  while  it  was  yet  uid^ 
Teloped,  and  uodetaclied  from  Judaism.  These  writmgt 
are  the  mediating  theology  of  those  distant  days.  The  P(s 
trine  party  waa  very  strong  until  the  middle  of  tho  aeoaai 
century,  when  it  was  obliged  to  yield  to,  or  rather  ksr< 
monizewith,  the  Pauline. 

Many  causes  coutributed  to  bring  the  two  factioni  to- 
gether. There  was  an  absence  of  growth  quice  incompatw 
ble  with  their  respective  strength.  Alone,  tli«y  wtm 
almost  unable  to  brave  the  storm  of  persecution.  Finalirt 
for  the  sake  of  security  and  propagation,  they  Ium]  ihiira 
their  weapons,  and  united  under  one  banner.  From  thii 
union  came  the  subsequent  growth  of  Christinnity.  Tlw 
canonical  works  &u  much  revered  by  the  Chureh  luul  bed 
written  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  paitiob 
Since  the  enmity  has  been  destroyed,  their  literary  piudoo- 
tions  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  history,  "Oa 
Church  is,  therefore,  much  miataken  in  attaching  impovt* 
once  to  the  Scriptures,  for  they  were  written  for  a  uui^ 
serving  end,  and  are  quite  unworthy  of  tho  worth  which  ■« 
attach  to  them. 

A  numerous  circle  of  disciples  clustered  nroand  B*«r, 
and  they  enjoyed  his  leadership  until  his  recent  death.  But 
the  writings  of  both  the  master  and  his  school  wen*  la- 
swered  by  the  best  theologians  of  Germany.  Somoof  ihe 
greenest  laurels  worn  by  l^iersch,  Bomer,  LecKlur,  LADgth 
JSchaff,  Bleek,  Hase,  and  Bunsen,  wt-re  won  in  the  raatart 
with  the  Tiibingen  school ;  and  their  united  Inbotin  cob* 
stitute  a  compendium  of  arguments  which  will  not  enM 
for  centuries  to  be  of  iuestiniable  value  In  the  i-QDlroverM* 
of  the  Chui-ch  concerning  Christ  and  the  divine  ori^a  d 
Cbrifitianity. 

The  labours  of  tho  Tiibingen  school  and  of  SttauM  an 
two  parts  of  the  same  effort  to  destroy  tho  divine  ' 
of  Chrii^tian  faith.     We  do  not  impugn  the  pri\-atoo[r 
of  the  contestants,  but  we  must  judge  them  by  tlidr 
They  wrote  and  taught  against  those  departments  of  i 
which  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  intact  if  wu  would 
Christianity  continue  a  vital  power  of  the  aonl  atid  as  i 
gressive   principle   in   the  world.      ObjectioQa   wit)  I 
bo  urged  against  the  Gospel  history,  but  it  will  rtiS 
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blcsMnl  by  the  ceaseless  oversight  and  unfailing  Tninistra- 
turns  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Supposing  the  evangtslical  ac- 
oouDls  to  be  purely  human,  we  have  even  then  the  highest 
embotUmi'Dt  of  truth  in  the  history  of  nmn.  Herder  says, 
"  Have  the  fishertnen  of  Galilee  fonnded  such  a  history  ? 
Then  blessed  be  their  memory  that  they  have  founded  it  I " 
With  the  conviction  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
UtroQghout  were  inspired  men,  and  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  a  power  demanded  alike 
by  tbp  cravings  of  the  soul  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
iotvllcrt.  Blessed  with  this  sentiment,  the  individual 
aod  the  Church  ore  thoroughly  famished  unto  every  good 
work. 

From  Germany  we  turn  to  France.  The  latter  country 
bu  bi?CD  the  traditional  purveyor  of  revolutionary  material 
for  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  No  great  popidar  movement 
west  of  the  Rhine  has  been  without  its  influence  upon  the 
eastern  fide.  The  July  Revolution  of  1830,  which  effected 
tha  ovurthrow  of  the  Restoration  represented  by  Charles 
Ti,  Bet  the  German  masses  in  commotion.  They  were 
hMlceforth  restless,  and  ready,  whenever  occasion  offered, 
to  ororlnrn  the  government  and  establish  a  national  con- 
•tHnliotial  basis.  The  Rationalists  were  insurrectionary, 
Bod  thu  more  rapid  their  decline  in  all  religious  sentiment 
the  more  decided  was  their  opposition  to  constituted  au- 
thorities. Strauss'  Life  of  Jexua,  great  in  its  influence 
tfoa  theology,  was  eouaUy  powerful  over  the  political 
aund.  Everj-  new  publication  which  befriended  infidelity 
WBfl  not  without  its  support  of  faction  and  discontent. 

In  connection  wirh  the  revolutionary  tendency,  Rational- 
Jm  uwonied  also  a  more  pantheistic,  and  subsequently  a 
nore  atheistic  form,  llie  second  important  work  of 
SbsOM,  his  Sygtem  of  Dorlritie,  was  even  more  adapted 
thu  his  first  to  sap  the  foundations  of  faith  and  social  se- 
CBiitv.  It  waa  the  embodiment  of  all  the  worst  features  of 
fte  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  wns  Irnnk  and  bold  in  all  its 
tfitefn«Dt«.  Ko  man  could  mistake  a  single  utterance. 
I  Ib  H  doctrines  are  traced  to  their  generic  development,  and 
%M  to  be  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  seeds  of  error.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  are  surrouDded  by  a  halo  to  which  it 
h  no  more  entitled  than  the  sagas  of  the  Northmen.  The 
BfeA  dDgn*  waa  bom  of  pTejadiiie  and  errorj  hence  the 
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modem  conception  of  it  is  sheer  illnsion.  Faith  ani 
science  are  irreconcilable  foea,  for  faith  is  the  peTrersion, 
and  science  the  derelopment  of  human  natare.  Believing 
and'  knowing,  religion  and  philosophy,  are  born  antagonista, 
and  man  can  make  no  rapid  progress  if  he  grovel  in  the 
errors  of  faith.  The  personality  of  God  is  not  that  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  universal.  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza 
is  the  best  solution  of  God'a  existence;  "for,"  aayj 
Strauss,  "  God  is  not  the  personal,  but  the  infinite  pcrsoni* 
fying  of  himself" 

The  oracular  responses  of  Feuerbach*  were  a  step  b»* 
yond  even  this  sceptical  usurpation.  Religion  is  man's 
conduct  to  himself.  Man,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
buried  in  sclf-Jove,  and  become  so  far  carried  away  by  it 
that  his  religion  is  now  one  monstrous  hallucination.  Be* 
ligion  springs  not  from  his  intellect  but  from  his  iinagiiift> 
tion.  He  wishes  to  get  to  heaven  ;  he  desires  to  bo  com* 
fortable  ;  therefore  he  believes.  He  will  put  himself  to  no 
little  troublo  to  propitiate  the  favonr  of  one  whom  he  ooa- 
siders  divine.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  all  eacritices.  They 
are  offered  by  ail  people  from  the  mere  inner  force  of 
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_  ODD  of  the  principal  agents  in  effectiiig  the  Rorola- 
[|0f  IStt).     They  breathed  miWew  on  everything  stable 
remment  and  sacred  in  religion.     But,  Samson-like, 
fell  amid  the  ruin  which  thej  inflicted  upon  others. 
iit«  m  new  fonn  of  Rationalimn  was  then  presented  in 
&K  popular  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Friends.     These 
individuals  held  that  by  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Germany  would  be  endowed  with  a  new  and  Uvinff 
ettergy.    Bat  it  must  not  be  tlte  Reformation  as  the  Church 
would  have  us  understand  it.     It  must  be  an  impulse  and 
spirit,  Dol  an  outward  attachment  to  form  and  compulsory 
aatburity.     They  were  pupularly  called  Friends  of  Light, 
and  embraced  all  the  schools  of  Rationalists  throughout 
land.     Their  convocation  was  the  parllameot  of  Ger* 
I  inGdi<lity.     Professing  adherence  to  some  of  the  doc- 
trinus  of  Christianity,  they  i^o  glossed  them  that  even  tha 
alkeist  could  be  a  member  without  violating  his  principles. 
Tbeir  founder  was  Pastor  Uhlich,  who,  in  company  with 
(teen  friends,  held  the  first  meeting  at  Gnadau,  in  July, 
Idll-     The   second   convention   met   at   Halle,  and   waa 
inaly  attended  by  clergymen,  professors,  and  lay- 
ipf  every  claes  of  society.     The  session  at  K&then,  io 
a«  a  greiit  popular  assembly.     It  was  addreseed  by 
Wisliceuus,   of  Halle,  whose  lecture  was   subse- 
iftsued  a«  a  reply  to  his  antagonists,  imder  tha 
WiftAfT  Sci-iyfiircs  or  Spirif  f     Not  the  letter,  but 
' ;,  is  the  ground  of  true  religion.     The  spirit  per- 
JitimaDity,  and  hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
nee  of  the  law.     The  spirit  comes  with  its  own  law; 
law  in  itselC     The  Evangelical  Church  standa  safe 
re«tuig  upon  freedom.     The  glorj' of  the  Churoli 
absolute  freedom  of  its  members.     The  Seripturea 
STeiT  good  in  their  way.     They  are  n  witness  of  the 
Ui  of  llie  first  times,  but  were  never  intended  for  these 
1  days.     The  Church  is  freed  from  Uio  exterior 
i  elevated  to  the  iimor  law  of  freedom, 
icicc,  tlie  Church  historian,  called  attention  to  Wisli- 
i  the  BeatigeUcal  Churrh   Guzrtte.     Great  surprise 
■li&sted  at  once,  and  the  sober  mind  of  the  nation 
a  arocued  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  now  threatening 
•  fimndations  of  faith.     In  a  short  time  the  Saxon  da> 
I  vaa  iaaued  against   all   assemblies  which   called   in 
15' 
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qiiestioD  the  AugBbnrg  Confessioa.  The  foil  owing  mcotli, 
August,  1845,  tho  Prussian  cabinet-order  appeared,  pi»- 
hibiting  all  convocation  a  of  the  Frieu^  of  Light.  tW 
tests  appeared  against  Wislicenns  and  hie  foDowm, 
wliich  were  followed  by  coanter-protests  signed  ia^i- 
crimmately  by  all  classes. 

Anotliur  popular  development  of  RationaliBm  octmmi 
in  Kijnigsberg,  in  1845.  Pastor  Rnpp  attack^  tk 
Athanasian  symbol  in  his  own  pulpit,  whercopou  ha  m 
ejected  by  tho  consistory.  Ho  collected  an  indepeoded 
COngregatioQ ;  and  thus  arose  those  Free  Cgngrcgatica^ 
which  contributed  equally  to  the  Rationalistic  and  rvrok' 
tionary  movements.  Appearing  in  other  part«  of  C» 
many,  they  became  a  formidable  opponent  of  tlte  Chnr^ 
While  they  held  that  the  Scriptures  were  their  mW  it 
faith  in  t^o  unity  of  God,  they  threw  off  thoir  anthori^ 
and  that  of  all  symbols.  They  adopted  Baptiam  and  til 
Lord's  Supper,  and  professed  iUlegiance  to  tho  civil  povo. 
Bat  their  ioflnence  was  against  the  govemnivnt,  and  that 
two  sacraments  were  odious  corruptions.  Th<.Tir  fonB< 
baptism  is  enough  to  determine  their  religious  M.*ntii 
"  I  baptize  thee  after  the  manner  of  tho  old  apoet<^ 
tism.,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  I  anoint  thy  head 
water  as  a  sign  that  thy  soul  remains  pure,  porn  M 
water  that  runs  down  the  mountain-side  ;  and  as  tbo 
rises  to  heaven  and  then  returns  to  the  earth,  so  ids 
bo  continually  mindful  of  your  heavenly  hutna." 
convocations  were  finally  restricted  by  the  civil  atn 
Tho  supreme  Church  council  issued  an  excomniDiui 
order  against  thorn  ;  tha  police  broke  up  their  me 
and  forty  of  the  Free  Congregations  were  closed  io 
alone. 

The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  of  18t8  were  the 
of  these  popular  independent  movements.     WhcQ  ti 
pie  had  gained  the  upper  hand  of  their  rulers,  tkvir 
first  action  was  to  select  the  destroyers  of  their  faitkl 
their  political  champions  and   representatives.        It 
therefore,  a  great  triumph  for  those  fanatical  hi 
find  themselves  seated  in  tho  national  parhaments  of! 
fort  and  Berlin,  and,  wherever  the  revolution  exi 
be  the  leaders  of  tho  excited  masses. 

What  could  be  expected  from  a  revolution  condactnl' 
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1  men  aa  Wislicenus,  Blum,  Uhlich,  Baltzer,  Carl 
trartz,  and  their  adherents  ?  It  was  a  total  failure.  And 
!Q  the  restoration  was  completed  in  1849,  the  reaction 
Lnst  Rationalism  became  so  decided  that  the  loaders  bad 
ion  to  tremble  for  their  livea.  The  people  were  pro- 
idlj-  dismasted  with  a  scepticism  which  coidd  produce 
better  fruits  than  thia  one  had  matured.  The  indigna- 
i  was  even  more  intense  than  that  toward  French  infi- 
ty  during  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon  over  the  German 
le«.     In  the  latter  caao  the  people  were  disgusted  with 

efforts  of  foreign  scepticism,  but  in  the  former,  they 

and  felt  the  sore  evils  of  domestic  Rationalism.  Reli- 
m  error  had  led  thorn  Irom  peace  and  quiet  into  a  dream- 
L  When  the  waking  moment  camo,  and  the  deception 
uno  apparent,  the  surprise  at  the  delusion  was  over- 
>lining. 

"he  doctrinal  form  of  Rationalism  had  been  arrested  by 
leiormacber  and  his  noble  band  of  followers.  Its  exe- 
ical  prestige  had  been  destroyed  by  the  replies  to  the 
■  t^JfMis.  And,  as  if  to  make  its  defeat  as  humiliating 
KMKible,  the  last  blow  was  a  elf-inflicted.  It  was  the 
'ointian  of  18-13,  and  its  consequent  failure,  which  anni- 
ted  the  political  strongth  of  German  Rationalism.    There 

God  in  history.  And  though  one  generation  may  fail 
iMroetvo  the  brightness  of  his  presence,  the  following 

may  be  favoured  with  the  vision.  No  sceptic  should 
[et  that  the  real  philosophy  of  history  is  the  march  of 
▼ideace  through  the  ages.  But  the  infidel  is  the  worst 
kr  of  history.    The  light  shines,  but  he  turns  away  from 

Or,  aa  Coleridge  expresses  it : 

"The  owlet  Athoism, 
SttUsg  oa  obscure  wines  across  th«  noon, 
Drops  hii  blue-fringed  lids,  and  shuts  them  clote ; 
And,  hootiiiK  >t  llic  glorious  sua  in  Heaven, 

Cri«»out,'W!iereisitP'" 

fcere  is  8  de>ep  principle  underlying  not  only  the  nus- 
iage  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  of  all  the  popular 
miMnts  toward  independence  which  occur  at  a  time 
ro  the  people  are  involved  in  religious  doubt.     It  is  the 

I^atofl  of  a  nation  which  commonly  dctermiues  its 
m  and  ordor.     A  population  adhering  to  an  evan- 
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gelical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  can  Ije  forced  to  re- 
volution only  by  evil  and  amtitioua  leaders,  or  by  persistent 
oppreaaion  on  tlie  part  of  their  mlere.  The  tardy  movfr- 
jnent  of  the  American  Colonies  toward  their  revolt  ngunit 
the  British  Governmont  betrayed  a  great  unwiliingoess  to 
inaugurate  the  struggle.  At  the  beginning,  the  coufliot 
wa9  not  designed  to  be  a  revolution  but  only  a  jadicimu 
expedient  for  the  improvement  of  the  colonial  laws.*  Wise 
rulers,  governing  for  the  beat  interests  of  their  coontiy, 
have  generally  found  that  the  moat  discontented  of  their 
subjects  are  the  most  sceptical.  Infidelity  and  error  h&re 
systematically  arrayed  themselves  against  civil  anthority. 
This  in&deltty  does  not  always  assume  the  same  type;  for, 
while  in  Germany  it  waa  a  general  disbelief  in.  the  antJiien- 
ticity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  France  it  was  the  rejection  of 
the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  SOoL 
Even  Eobespierre  testified  before  the  French  Nation^  Con- 
vention of  1 794,  that  "  tie  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  ft 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  continual  call  to  jnstictv 
and  that  no  nation  could  succeed  without  the  recognition 
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to  oUker  important  bwawWa  of 
Scfiptouml  dcfeweei.     Aa  a  oooaeqDraoe,  they^  hare  bmlt  tip 
I  •  Tanabla  apologeSie  litccatiire  wkick  will  oocnpj  a  piomt- 
Beot  place  in  ika  tlieolog;  of  the  Omrdi. 

Bat,  in  order  to  portraj  tJhe  dtaiwrter  of  the  Eraagclica] 
Sdiou],  we  ifaaD  naed  to  dwell  opon  cerUin  members  in 
particular.* 

NoC  least  in  hoDOor  and  acbioremeot  is  the  lale  Eat4  UU- 
■■llli  He  oootzibated  to  tlie  Stmdiem  M»d  f  nttn,*  quar- 
tarir  nsl  iih]i  ilinl  by  Iiima^f  and  TJnilMeit,  an  article  on  tlie 
■iiiliiaiimiiii  of  Cfaiisi,  which  be  EabseaoeiitlT  eUbomted  into 
a  Tolame.  One  of  the  most  original  <m  his  piwhurtioas  ts  his 
Jftsnan  o^  CS^rutioMtty,  which  placed  "  him  in  the  nralre  of 
ILe  Uediation  thealof^."  He  holds  with  Sehlei«naw.*hiT, 
that  Chriatiaait;  is  uot  as  mach  doctrine  aa  ritali^,  and  that 
ii  poauesMua  the  creative  and  oreanixing  po^er  of  rdigion. 
Qristiamty  is  boib  dirine  aod  himun ;  oirine  in  its  origin 
•nd  CMCOce,  bat  hamaa  in  its  derelopment  and  folfilment. 
Withoot  ihe  person  of  Christ  to  Btand  in  the  very  focus  uf 
Christianity,  the  Utter  becomes  void  and  no  more  than  any 
Boral  rEiligioii.  ^V'o  can  hare  no  proper  conception  (if 
Oinstiaoi^  apart  from  its  founder,  for  its  whole  essonoo 
oziaw  in  him.  Christianity  is  Christ  developing  himself  lu 
hnmanity.  Cbri«t  is  God>m&n  ia  so  far  as  he  repreeents  in 
bis  own  penga  the  perfect  unity  and  interpenetratioa  of  the 
kttpi.H  ^ad  dirine.  Chnstiimity  is  that  religion  which 
Bcitber  deifies  uot  destroys  nature.  Without  considering 
it  eaaeotUl  to  prove  the  facta  of  Christ's  life,  Ullinann 
ibowod  that  Christ,  tn  the  divine  character  which  we  attach 
Co  hta,  was  necessary  to  Christianity  jast  as  the  pillars  aro 
to  the  snperincunibcnt  edi6ce.  The  effect  of  this  argiitneiit 
mw  most  salutary,  for  it  was  so  well  timed  that  it  conid 
not  b«  othorwtae.  There  were  two  things  to  bo  establislied 
nine  Christ.  One  was  the  verity  of  the  Gospol  sc* 
of  him ;  the  other  was  Christ  as  a  neotntuty  for  man's 


*  Vor  aeceoiila  of  tbe  Inlcr  tbeolog'itns  of  Gennsnj.  codmiII  Sehtff,  0*r- 

mtmf.-   Jit   Unrenilif.   nrolt^   aaj   Retigim.     PliiJa.,  1S37.    Alw, 

OmtUate  i«r  ynaiat  neot<yu.  Ltipilf,  OiUe  Jttgatt,  186*. 
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faith,  tLo  world's  progress,  and  hnman  sain 
former  having  been  treated  by  other  hands,  Ulliu  .^_^ 
took  the  latter  uid  triumphed.  He  is  one  of  tfcA<a 
pleasing  of  the  German  theologians.  Partaking  of  tl 
warm  southern  temperament — for  he  was  a  BaranaQ  I 
birth — he  wrote  in  that  easy,  natural,  and  enmeil  ujv 
which  renders  him  a  popular  writer  not  only  in  his  0 
language  but  when  translated  into  foreign  tonnes. 

We  find  in  Domer  one  of  the  most  acute  specu]»liTO  t^ 
ologians  produced  by  the  later  Protestant  Charch.    Hia  it  ' 
is  as  complex  as  nilmann's  ie  simple.     It  is  amusing  t] 
in  one  place,  he  even  enters  into  a  justification  of  his  b 
nical  and  abstruse  writing.     Applying  himself  to  dogtn 
investigations,  the  fruit  of  his  labour  is  his  Doctriiu  of  A 
Person  of  Christ.    Christianity  was  the  world's  great 
and  all  the  religions  of  the  natural  man  could  not  *  , . . 
its  place.    But  Christianity  is  vague  unless  the  quwtioB  Ij 
settled  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.    Hero  is  the  b« ' '"" 
ground  where  Christianity  and  reason  must  meet  and  d 
the  great  issue.     Hence    Domer  passes  by  tlio  [ 
ministry  and  history  of  Christ  on  earth  and  attcunpls  ll 
iroper  mode  of  construing  his  person.      Tho   Perun  jj 
'hri»t  is,  in  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  individa&ls  « 
Church,  the  central  point  of  tbo  Christian  religion.     B*J| 
the  perfect  Lawgiver,  and  also  the  Judge  of  the  worid.  I 
controls  the  universe.    Here  he  communicatoa  the  forg' 
ness  of  sins  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  heavon  < 
licity.    The  happiness  of  heaven  is  formed  by  perfect  Ki 
ship  with  his  person.      He  has  left  hia  followera  Oolj'H 
appearance,  for,  wherever  two  or  three  are  assembled  m\ 
name,  there  ho  is  in  the  midst  of  them.    He  is  with  has  9 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.      To  know  Chriit^ 
his  nearness  belongs  to  the  Christian  worship ;  i 
institution  is  appointed  for  the  Chnrch  as  thu  highest  n 
for  the  enjoyment  of  hia  nearness.* 

According  to  Domer,  heathendom  longed  for  tho  m, 
theosis  of  human  nature.  Judaism  sought  the  fuT" 
of  the  revelation  not  completed  by  the  law,  and  t 
after  the  lovo  of  God  as  tho  consummation  of  iho  bolyh 
All  these  wants  aro  met  in  Christ.     Ho  is  thu  inuev 

*  Ih-rtriM  of  Penom  of  aritl  (Clark'i  Foreign  TbcoEc^iMl  I 
ti.-viii.). 
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Kof  the  mystery,  and  the  fullest  conde? 
T  God  has  in  Christ  become  man.  Here  is  the 
nity  between  fiod  and  ihe  world.  But  Christ  did 
r  in  order  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  if  this  were 
th(>  ultimate  end ;  but  the  ultimate  end  was  the  glorifying 
of  Ruui,  Mid  therewith  of  God,  in  and  through  him.  He  la 
officiallj  God'a  Son.' 

Was  Christ  possessed  of  sinless  perfection  f  In  both  a 
pfaynoU  uid  ethical  point  of  view  he  was  not  absolutely 
eomplrie  from  the  first.  He  learned  obedience.  He  grvw 
m  inoar,  not  only  with  men  but  with  God.  Growth 
pcnita  backward  to  previous  deficiency,  or,  what  is  the 
mwo  thing)  forward  to  tho  absolute  goal  which  the  reality 
■ppiroacbi.-H  only  by  degrees.  But  deficiency  in  entire  per- 
wcticin  is  not  sinrnlnean,  for  then  all  real  banmnity  and 
MofidoCM  would  be  identical.  Christ's  temptations  are 
•zplatnablr  on  this  wise :  he  had  a  real  moral  task,  not 
onlj  external  to  himself,  but  in  himself,  which  could  not 
b*  aolved  at  the  be^rinning  if  he  was  to  be  like  us.  There 
«M  DO  disorder  in  him,  but  thero  were  disorder  and  sin 
vtUicNit  him,  which  oc<»8ioned  him  the  contests,  temptn- 
tiaai,  and  snSeriugs  that  filled  his  official  life.  These  later 
ODoflict*  were  only  asxigned  hiro  because  ho  remained  the 
pvK  One,  and  had  become  morally  harmonious  in  the  midst 
of  BKOsl  anarchy.  But  thoy  were  still  inward  and  personal 
Mmg^«a;  for  be  was  to  introduce  the  power  of  Ids  hnr- 
mouj  and  of  hia  suffering,  in  order  to  overcome  the  dia- 
hmimcmy  in  the  world.  He,  the  righteous  one,  must,  by 
*iring,  take  upon  himself  dieordcr  and  disharmony, 
I  tire  through  it  and  taste  it,  in  order  to  establish  a 
power  wbidi  is  not  only  harmonious  in  itself,  but  so  potent 
n  baraioay  as  to  take  tho  disharmony  into  itself,  master  it, 
■ad  tnuuform  it  into  harmony.  Christ  was  perfect  man  in 
grawtli  and  nrogrexa,  in  bis  temptations  and  conflicts,  but 
willioat  any  nistorieal  trace  of  a  flaw  or  blemish  in  his  lifs.  , 
H«  waa  in  all  points  made  liko  ns,  without  being  necesd>i 
Mod  to  b«ciunc  like  us  as  aiiiners.  For,  sin  is  the  negation! 
cd  ibo  truly  human.  Uo  laid  claim  to  no  exceptional  law 
far  bioMalf  as  a  privileged  indiTiduul,  but  iiubjcctod  himself 
to  tfce  a&iretaal  human  moral  law.    \Vith  thisi  he  was  salia- 

o/P*n«a  ^  Otrul,  vol  i-  pp.  80,  81. 
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fied,  and  ho  fulfilled  it  ia  its  purity,  depth,  and  complete- 
ness, Hu  knew  nothing  of  a  super-moral  religiouH  genius, 
and  would  hiivo  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  religion  is 
moral;  his  morality,  religion.* 

The  name  with  which  wo  are  most  familiar  is  the  devout 
and  laborious  Tholuck.  He  generally  takes  higher  gronnd 
than  many  of  the  Mediation- theologians.  But  he  is  some- 
times at  variance  with  evangelical  sentiment.  Inspiration, 
according  to  him,  is  not  real  and  total,  but  only  partial,  ' 
and  is  to  bo  determined  in  reference  to  the  truths  necessary  | 
to  salvation.  "While  there  are  many  mistakes  of  memoij, 
fulao  citations,  crrora  in  historical,  chronological,  geo- 
graphical, and  astronomical  detail,  these  need  not  deprs- 
eiatf  our  general  estimate  of  inspiration.  The  Scripturei 
have  a  kernel  and  a  shell.  Upon  the  former  there  is  the 
positive  and  direct  impress  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  npon 
the  latter  it  is  indirect  and  relative. 

Ill  merely  stating  Tholucfe's  definitions,  however,  we  do 
not  measure  out  justice  to  him,  He  must  not  be  tested bj 
any  special  department  of  labyui-,  but  by  tho  spirit  sno 
totality  of  his  service.      In  this  light  he  is  a  remarkable 
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*atHl  he  has  given  tbo  ajiswvr  bv  his  life-career.  All  his 
productions  centre  in  that  thought,  and  it  iit  n&t  tbo  leiut 
of  bis  si-r?ice  that  he  haa  trritieo  eketcbea  of  the  old  B«- 
forttiaLion  thoolo^ans,  as  an  incentivo  to  the  reatofvtioo  of 
their  spirit.  It  la  not  easy  to  estimate  the  beiurfit  which 
ilia  Sin  aitd  Eedtmption  haa  conferred  npon  the  yoang  men 
of  Gcnnany.  The  Baron  von  Kuttwitz  is  the  real  peraon- 
moB  repreaented  by  the  patrinnb.  Let  nn  henr  this  Toaer- 
^Ib  aaiut  aa  he  stands  npon  llic  border  of  the  ^nro  and 
aaticiputos  a  bright  fnture  for  bia  loved  Church  and  couutir. 
His  words  are  the  key  to  Tholnck'a  life,  and  reveal  the 
bright  hope  which  burned  within  him  ever  aince  the  daj 
when  ho  was  welcomed  to  Hullo  hy  tbe  hiaaea  and  thrtaU 
of  the  Rationalists. 

The  aged  mim  snjs :  "  The  greater  th«  cnaia  the  iMriH 
aeedfdl  is  it  to  nnitu  the  wisdom  of  th«  acfpeni  with  W^^ 
snnplicity  of  the  dove.     I  therefore  addreaa  yoa  aa  mdl  aH 
ODu  who,  perhaps,  will  aoon  be  engaged  at  the  univeni^^ 
•a  one  of  the  instmtnents  enplovcJ  hy  God  in  that  import- 
sot   period.     The  work  of  (iod'a  Hpirit  ia  greater   thas 
either  you  or  the  majoritv  can  estimate.    A  great  rmarroc- 
ticm  morning  haa  dawne  J.    Hnndr«da  ofjootha  on  aD  aidea 
liBTe  been  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     EvMywhcre 
tme  believers  are  coming  into  cloaer  nnioe.    Sdrace  her- 
aelf  is  becoming  again  the  handmaid  and  friend  of  the 
Cmdfied.     Civil  govemmenta,  alao,  tboogb  ia  part  attll 
IiOBtile  to  this  great  moral  revolotioa  from  a  drrwl  of  ila 
pnMlnciD^  political  commotiooa,  am  maoT  of  them  favonr- 
•blo ;  and  whore  thej  are  not,  the  conflicting  energy  of 
the   light  is  ao  much  th«   atrongpr.     Many  enlighteaed 
prescbera  alrendy  prochum  the  Gospel  in  it*  power;  muij 
who  are  still  in  obscurity  will  eome  fonrard.     I  Me  4flH 
dnrn ;  the  day  itaelf  1  snail  heboid  not  here,  but  frondM 
higher  place.     Yon  will  live  to  witneaa  it  heloir.     Z^MM^| 
BOt  tbo  words  of  a  groy-hendcd  old  man,  who  would  ^^| 
jva,  with  trae  alTection,  a  few  hints  relative  to  this  greet  S^H 
"  The  more  divine  a  power  ia,  the  more  to  bo  oeprecel^H 
ia  ita  perrendon.     When  tboso  last  times  are  spoken  oT  flH 
Beriptnre.  in  which  the  GospeJ  shall  be  aprcad  over  Uie 
whole  woftd,  it  is  declared  that  the  truth  will  not  only  havo 
to  eootend  with  the  proportiottably  mora  violent  counter- 

^Hukias  of  the  eoenyf  oat  also  with  »  great  measnre  of 
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dohision  and  error  within  the  kingdom  of  light.  Sach  is 
tlie  courso  of  things,  that  evpry  truth  has  its  shadow  ;  and 
the  greatest  tnitli  is  attended  by  the  greatest  shadow. 
Above  uU  things  take  care  that  the  tempter  do  not  intro- 
duce his  craft  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  There 
will  be  those  for  whom  the  simple  Gospel  will  not  suffice. 
When  a  man  has  experienced  the  forgiveness  of  Ms  sins, 
and  has  for  a  little  while  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  that 
mercy,  it  not  unfrequently  appears  to  his  evil  and  incon- 
stant heart  too  burailiating  a  condition  to  be  constantly  re- 
ceiving grace  for  grace.  Tliere  is  no  other  radical  cure  foi 
a  proud,  self-wil!ed  heart  than  every  day  and  overy  honi 
to  repeat  that  act  by  which  we  first  came  to  Christ.  Pray 
that  you  may  have  more  of  that  childlike  spirit  which  re- 
gards the  grace  of  your  Lord  as  a  perennial  fountain  of  life. 
Especially  avoid  the  error  of  those  who  seek  life  for  th« 
sake  of  light,  who  would  make  religion  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  intellectual  superiority.  Such  persons  will  never 
attain  to  a  \'ital  apprehension  of  divine  things ;  for  our  God 
is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  be  loved  by  us  for  his  own  sake. 
Thf  i?itt'llcut,iia]    power,   the  mental    enlargement  arising 
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in  tbe  liUt«r,  revealed.  The  world  is  not  a  mere  world, 
but  m  «elf-reTclation  of  God  in  its  fullest  import.  Creation 
IN  Dot  simplj*  creation,  but  h  dii-iiie  testimony.  Nature  is 
not  luUuro  alone,  but  a  seed  of  Ijib  proceeding  trom  tlie 
Bpiril  and  retuniing  to  the  spirit.  The  proof  of  the  true 
baman  I'onception  of  God,  as  well  as  of  man,  is  their  har- 
AoaioDa  anion  in  the  coQception  of  the  God-man.  This  is 
lbs  ceatro  of  all  doctrine.  The  world  is  a  progressive  snc- 
OBSnoB,  doTeloping  the  divine  genu.  History  unites  itself 
to  tereUtion  as  a  second  creation,  elevating  man  to  con- 
tiiUMiiM  (^wth.  Ood's  providential  changes  unite  witli 
the  Ktive  faith  of  man,  and  they  do  not  constitute  an 
taoljtt«d  act  of  God,  but  a  great  historical  combination  of 
nvclsttons.  They  rise  gradually  and  tlud  their  completion 
ID  Uio  God-man. 

Minfleii  are  the  penetration  of  the  absolute  or  new 
bmuui -divine  life  principle  into  the  sphere  of  the  old 
BMtiml  bnman  bfe.  The  revelation  of  the  divine-hnman  in 
Christ  iM  the  absolute  miracle  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
■lecesnon  of  single  miracles.  A  miracle  is  supematoral 
•nd  ooatisry  to  nature  only  in  reference  to  the  old  life,  and, 
ID  tta  higlmt  meaning,  is  in  conformity  to  a  higlier  law, 
Tlwrefore,  tninclcs  are  the  natural  law  of  all  natural  laws 
iHkoi  together.  Inspiration  is  in  consonance  with  miracle ; 
ud  then  is  a  dissimilarity  of  iniipiration  observable  in  the 
Sdiplarai!.  The  Old  and  New  Tustaments  ore  very  difTor- 
ent,  ao  al«o  are  the  canonical  and  hugiographical  writings. 
Tbe  word  of  God  is  contained  in  tho  Scriptures,  and  is 
there  brooght  into  living  unity  and  operation  with  the 
■UDd  of  man.  I'his  union  does  not  exclude  human  im- 
tiuna.  But  such  imperfections  are  of  a  superficial 
',  and  in  no  wise  affect  the  kernel  and  religions 
oratre  of  th«  Bible.* 

Tho  two  moat  prominent  divines  in  tho  deportment  of 
dogmatic*!  theology  are  Kitzseh  and  Tweston.  'Die  latter 
•as  ScUawnnacher's  successor  ut  Berlin.  Bright  hopes 
WV9  phced  on  him,  but  he  has  been  a  tardy  author,  and 
dOM  DOt  possess  the  brilliant  gifla  of  his  great  f)rototype. 
Yal  ha  is  a  clear  and  profound  thinker,  and  with  a  lew 
pointa  of  exception,  thoroughly   evangelical.     He  is  an 

•  IkgwuilU,  ia«9. 
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ardent  admirer  of  the  old  Lutheran  tlieologr,  naA,  Vkea 
predeceEisor,  places  relsgion  in  feeling  and  dopeadeDoe 
stead  of  in  knowledge. 

Nitzsch  is  also  a  disciple  of  Schleierm&clier,  and  kn  i 
trinal  Bjst«m  bears  distinct  traces  of  the  master's  tat' 
tions.     But  it  is  a  bold  work,  and  haa  inflicted  great  ■ 
chief  upon  the  doctiiual  claims  of  the  later  J*  '' 
who  betook  themselves  to  theory  after  their  t 
history  had  failed  them.     The  scope  of  hia  systc 
and  clear.    He  commences  by  assigning  Christ'     _^ 
its  proper  place  in  theological  study,  a  definttioa  « 
general  idea  of  Christianity,  a  statement  of  tho  lavs  ^ 
which  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  acquired,  aod  a  H 
tory  of  the  Christian  system   and  its  exhibition  ia  i 
purest  form.     The  three  parts  constituting  the  sab*t 
of  Nitzsch's  opinions,  are  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  f 
Christianity  is  a  determinate  mode  of  man's  life,  i 
determined  by  conscious  dependence  on  God,  '" 
wise  by  knowledge,  conception,  action,  or  tbs  ^ 
ligion  does  not  arise  from  experience  and  e 
from  an  original  self-conscioosness.     There  is  i 
connection  between  doctrine  and  practice,  tratb  aa3  1 
neas.     Redemption  is  not  merely  a  restoration,  nor  a  n 
perfected  creation,  but  one  throngh  the  other.      It  ia  n " 
to  an  original  good,  ajiart  from  which  the  bad  itself  i 
have  no  place,  opportunity  for  existence,  or  cootii 
since  redemption  is  so  closely  connected  with  eril. 
over,  the  good — in  which  o%*il  has  found  opportunitiM  I 
manifestation — cannot  be  the  same  which  cooaed  i 
tion.    Hence,  we  safely  presume  the  existence  of  ai 
God,     This  being  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  i 
life.    A  belief  in  the  Redeemer  cannot  be  sepa] 
that  in  the  Creator-     But  it  is  through  a  know* 
Redeemer  that  the  Creator,  with  all  his  work,  fi 
known  in  his  perfect  goodness  and  truth,     llie  A 
salvation  is  more  closely  related  to  the  degenerated  c 
tion  of  the  world  than  to  the  original  gwa,  or  to  tfaa  ti 
conduct  of  the  creature  toward  God.     Evil  becaao  p 
with   the  creation  of  personality,  though  wttboat  I 
necessary.  Bat  it  has  become  so  very  real  that  the  ba 
Adam  must  needs  come  into  the  world  to  destrof  i 
works  of  the  devil, — which  are  sin  and  death,— 
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iQnion  of  the  creation  with  the  Creator.  The 
Dating  canee  of  m&n's  permittinghimself  to  he  seduced 
sin,  wfts  not  any  fixed  purpose  or  predestination  of 
but  man's  perfect  monil  freedom.  He  chose  the  evil, 
hence  ho  inherits  sin  with  all  its  dire  results.  Since 
.,  sin  lias  become  a  bias  and  ri^teoasness  requires  an 
',  fur  its  performance.  But  man  is  accessible  to  divine 
lation  by  being  the  subject  of  fear,  shame,  and  punish^ 
.  The  Church  is  an  abiding  testimony  and  a  continued 
IS  for  the  redemptive  ministry  of  Christ,  It  is  the 
rrgtition  of  the  eauctified.* 

om  these  two  useful  professors  in  Berlin  we  pass  south- 
to  Heidelberg,  and  delay  a  moment  with  the  celebrated 
o.     In  his  work  on  the  Frimitire  Cliurch  he  endearours 
explain  the  phdosophy  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system. 
Tienr.t  the  elements  of  the  Church  in  solution,  and  thence 
IB  to  di?dace  general  principles.      He  advances  the  view, 
Coleridge  and  Araold,  that  the  Church  will  not  be 
ilete  until  absorbed  in  the  State.     Its  present  separate 
itioQ  is  provisional,  and  can  only  last  during  the  time 
Christianity  is  bt'ing  developed.     This  period  may  be 
(lomtion,  but.  the  development  of  our  race  ia  ever 
f.     The   Church  must   exist   on  its  own  basis 
iiittr\'al.     Cuman  deeds  of  righteousness  tend 
perfection  of  the  Church.     TTien  will  religion 
leate  the  world.     Yet  it  will  not  exist  as  something 
ite,  but  all -penetrative.     It  will  not  be  absolutely  di- 
I,  but  superlatively  human.'    Thus  will  the  dualism  of  th« 
hmaan  and  divine,  the  religious  and  the  moral,  be  destroyed, 
the  day  of  ecclesiastical  perfection — which  is  really 
emi  perfection — arrives,  the  Stale  will  perform  the  function* 
tbtr  Church.     It  will  exercise  Church  discipline  for  the 
rpoae  of  religious  and  moral  training.     The  divergence 
Ewetm  religious  and  worldly  HC-ienco  will  be  abrogated, 
itbcrr  wilt  be  no  lunger  any  cunflict  between  the  worship 
of  Ood  and  nature.     It  is  plain  that  these  views  are  based 
those  of  Hegel,  who  said  of  the  State,  that  "  it  is  th« 
of  moral  purposes. "f 
TIm  Mliics]  system  of  Botho  is  one  of  the  most  origintd 

m  tf  Cliritliitn  Thflriat.    Tniulx-ted  bj  Moolgomfry  udTlFU- 
Clvi^  Libniy,  KditiburBh,  ISiO. 
~'     '  ~    w  ^  OMtKiehn  Kireht  mad  ihrtf  Fer/auung,  1837. 
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and  profound  pieces  of  devout  and  reverent  speculation  k 
the  entire  range  of  theological  literature.  Jt  baa  bwa 
termed  "  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  of  science ;  and  the 
several  stonea  of  the  ethical  system  are  roared  up  here  into 
a  magnificent  gothic  cathedral  by  the  skill  of  a  maaUt 
architect."  It  is  based  on  the  unity  and  identity  of  reli^ot 
and  morality.  Here,  as  in  the  theory  of  the  relatioDfl  of 
Church  and  State,  the  HegeUan  philosophy  ia  very  percept 
ible.      God's   love   is   manifested   in   creation,  and  thai- 


existed  the  necessity  of  his  creative  activity  in  order  t* 
communicate  himself  to  others.  Hence,  God's  love  is  nat; 
a  mere  attribute,  bat  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  hit 
being.  Creation  is  a  necessary  act  of  God,  God  is  it! 
truly  creator  as  he  is  benevolent.  There  is,  therefora,  4 
correlation  of  God  and  the  world.  There  ia  no  Godwithoat 
also  the  world.  God's  creative  activity  ia  still  continnei 
by  hia  providentift!  movements,  and  these  are  the  steps  d( 
man's  development.  Mean's  complete  character  ia  in  scunl 
measure  dependent  on  his  discipline,  and  sin  is  the  necQt^ 
sary  ordeal  or  process  through  which  he  must  pass  in  ordfif 
to  arrive  at  the  highest  development."" 
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I  be  inoculated  ioto  it.  That  wliicli  is  passed 
tea  Bcror  be  roc&lled  to  life  aflor  bistory  bas  once  buried 
II  But  there  are  not  a  few  persons  who  long  for  the 
pgeoPciliatLon  of  the  old  and  the  new.  These  are  the  per- 
I  to  whom  I  would  gladly  be  useful  according  to  my 


c^ 


JtotJte  regards  the  supematiu'al  interfereDce  of  the  Dt'it^ 
in  the  ■tream  of  human  history  as  a  part  of  that  hiiitory. 
It  u  not  DQoagh  that  the  diviue  iiiterpositiou  has  incor- 
boi»t«d  itself  with  the  traditions  of  the  ruce ;  it  must  be 
Kx«d  in  a  written  Qarrative.  Not  only  uutit  there  bo  a 
book  or  writing,  but  that  book  must  be  of  a  historical  I 
cluumrtcr.  As  the  revelation  did  not  cuiisisl  la  doctrioesj  I 
ho  tba  doctrine  wo  n-ijuiro  is  not  a  crimed  or  compcnd  of 
Moctrinea.  Besides  vouching  the  facts,  the  doctrines  must 
Inpmait  tliem  in  a  vivid  manner ;  that  is,  the  writing  must 
|ba  Midi  OS  can  eland  for  long  posterior  generations  in  tba 
Haea  of  tbu  original  revtilntion,  and  place  us  in  the  imme- 
latate  persona]  experii-nce  of  revelation.  It  is  part  of  the 
iCStnonlin&ry  operation  of  the  Deity  to  provide  such  a 
writing.  Tbc  diKumeiit  'ilsc\f,  as  well  i\3  the  facts  it  relates, 
an  snjKtntalurnlly  produced.  Wbiit  the  divine  influences 
'.ID  tite  world  are  to  its  uioral  and  human  laws,  the  record 
'td  tboMt  influences  is  to  ordinary  narrative.  The  Bible  is 
itbereTore  what  the  old  I^'otestant  theology  styled  it,  "  Tho 
jWord  of  God";  but  in  n  very  different  souse.  It  was 
jwnant  by  that  phrase  that  the  books,  oa  we  have  them, 
]««ra  dictalc^l  by  God  in  such  a  way  that  the  sacred  pen- 
Beo  contributed  nothing  but  the  letter-marks  upon  the 
paper.  Tbc  dogma  of  luapiration  current  in  the  sixteiuth 
otDtaiy  is  not  Accepted.  The  inspiration  whicti  Kothe  at- 
'tritfatc*  to  tlie  Bible  is  the  same  by  which  he  explains  that 
peculiar  iinprcssion  receivod  by  the  pious  soul  from  its 
■tady  of  tbv  book.  It  is  tbc  conKtant  experience  of  tho 
» arstigitlioal  Christian,  that,  in  bin  Bible,  he  possesses  a 
'^rect  means  of  grace.  Scripture  is  to  him  an  active 
1  jaedimo  of  the  sa\ing  work  of  God  in  his  soul,  and  super- 
laatnra)  furcvs  inovowitliiu  it.  ITie  Bible  stands  alonu  in 
jaB  litefatore  a*  this  incarnation  of  a  fresh,  full,  life-giving 
mUgioaa  spirit.     But  the  peculiar  influence  which  it  exer* 

•  atu,  j^/iie*.  p.  a. 
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cises  upon  mincls  indicatoa  not  merely  a  divine  element  io 
its  pages,  but  n  wliole,  complex,  and  sound  boman  Gpirit 
Bide  by  side  with  that  divine  element ;  the  two  not  crossing 
or  interfering  with  each  other,  but  forming  togethera  unity 
of  living  truth.  The  books  of  the  Bible  must  be  regarded  m 
the  general  product  of  the  minds  of  their  huuian  authors, 
These  authors  have  had  their  moments  of  inspiration,  to 
■which  they  owe  much  of  the  religious  experience  they  hore 
embalmed  in  their  writings.  Bnt  inspiration  was  not  tl» 
normal  condition  of  their  minds,  nor  were  their  books  writ- 
ten during  the  momenta  of  such  inspiration.     Agftin,  not 


every  part  of  the   Bible   is  an  eqiialiy   full   and 
expression  of  this  spiritnal  mind  of  the  writer.     We 


assume  degrees  of  inspiration  according  with  the  nature  rf 
the  contents,  and  with  tbeir  nearer  or  remoter  bearing  (A 
the  proper  matter  of  the  prophetical  utterances.* 

Passing  over  the  names  of  Ebrard,  Havemiclc,  Htflt- 
deshagen,  Umbreit,  Gieseler,  Olshausen,  Hagenbach,  an* 
Jacobi,  we  pause  at  Julius  MuUcr,  Schentel,  and  Heo^ 
etenberg. 

Miiller  is  now  quite  advanced  in  life,  and  hia  health  hM 


and  Helvetic  CoDfcssions,  the  Articles  of  Smalkald, 
^^ao  Heidelberg  CatcchiBm. 

however,  in  the  dopartment  of  doctrinal  invcstjga- 
it  Miiller  hns  most  distinguished  himself.  His  cele- 
work  on  The  Chrittian  Daetrine  of  Sin  appenred  in 
lad  it  ftt  onco  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
it  profoond  theologians  of  tJie  century.  The 
gh  translation  is  so  defective  that  it  cannot  gire  the 
'  a  fair  idea  of  the  clear  yet  concise  style,  and  lofty 
ling,  eshibited  in  the  original.  In  the  Firsl  Book, 
"•ntiiU^  the  Sfalilt/  of  Sin,  the  author  discusses  the  cha- 
■ncter  of  sin  as  a  transgression  of  tho  law  ;•  as  dioobedi- 
«nce  towards  God  ;t  as  selfishness;!  and  as  a  penalty.^ 
tn  the  Sfwnii  Book,  all  tho  principal  theories  that  havs 
hoon  |)resentcd  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  sin, 
irtj  examined. II  The  Third  Book  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
aoBitibility  of  sin  i^  the  Fourth  tnkes  up  the  propagation 
>f  Bin;**  the  Fi/lh,  the  ascendancy  of  sin  in  tho  develop- 
uent  of  the  indiviJiinl.  ft  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
kCAllor  has  drawn  many  conclusions  to  which  it  would  be 
pnvpoaterons  to  espcct  universal  assent.  This  may  be 
^mia  pBitinjiarly  of  his  theory  of  a  transcendental,  pre- 
ft^vnito  fall.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  has  long  since 
lalmi  its  place  as  a  most  able  and  reverent  discussioD  of 
liw  whole  subject. 

Profonnd  as  was  tho  impression  upon  tho  theological 

irorld  by  Miiller's  work  on  sin,  his  lectures  on  Doctrines  to 

tKo  ciudvnts  of  Halle  have  made  a  still  deeper  and  more 

lernuincut   one.     These  have  been  persistently  withheld 

a  the  press  by  their  author,  and  the  only  step  that  he 

OTcr  consented  to  take  in  this  direction  was,  that  one 

hati  ittadimta  might  publish  a  synopsis  of  his  course,  with. 

-texts  in  Greek,  llobrew,  and  Gor 


•  Ot  Ontllitie  TMfe  ma  der  Sindt,  rol 

iUem,  pp.  04^-119 
Idrm.  pp.  m-sni. 
IdMi.  pp.  i,ra~yi(i. 
]«fen.  pp.  371—333. 
Unn.  vol  L  pp.  6—307. 
>  iik«,pp.sw-iei. 

'f4  Iit«D.  1^1.  ses— 601. 

~      '    '  "     nrOogmatik  dft  CtauiMioriairalk  Pro/.Dr  UulUt.  It^- 
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iffillerj  unlike  Schleiermaclier,  does  not  finil  religion  in 
tlit^  fueling  of  abaolute  dependence,  but  holds  that  llie  feel- 
ing, in  which  religion  has  its  root,  ia  a  state  of  tlia  whole 
soul,  aud  muat  contain  implicitly  knowledge  and  will.  The 
relation  of  religion  to  the  Theiatic  Bjstem  ia  not  that  merdj 
of  faith  to  knowledge ;  religion  ia  qualitatirely  superior  b] 
philosophy,  since  it  ia  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  God,  bat 
a  hfe  in  God,— of  which  life,  knowledge  ia  only  one  of  the 
elements.  The  peculiar  nature  of  revealed  religion  ia  seen 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mystery.  Rationalism  claims  that 
Reason  ia  the  highest  anthorityin  matters  of  reUgioa,andtla 
ultimate  arbiter  in  respect  to  the  truths  of  revelation  j  bnt 
true  reason  includes  tho  knowledge  of  God  and  revelation; 
by  these  elements  it  is  led  to  Christianity,  Reason  can  neifs 
develop  the  contents  of  Christianity  from  itself.  The  format  . 
principle  of  I'rotestantiam  is  the  Holy  Scriptarea,  which 
are  the  chief  source  and  only  rule  of  the  knowledge  rf 
revelation ;  the  material  principle  ia  justification  by  hving 
faith  in  Christ  alone.  These  two  principles  are  ao  nnited 
that  the  one  lends  to,  and  demands,  the  other.  Therears 
four  pliilusophical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  :  the  On- 


br  ■  CMtsftUty  absolutely  above  nature.  Miracles  are  pns- 
(ible;  for  odIt  naturul  Torces  are  limited  hy  the  laws  of 
iwtarv;  but  that  enpomatural  causal  energy,  which  pro- 
docM  the  mintcle,  i»  not  thus  limited. 

Hin,  according  to  Miiller,  is  not  merely  a  negation,  a 
want  of  good,  but  enmity  against  God;  while  the  real 
principle  of  moral  excellence,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  found 
in  mau'i  giving  bituaolf  wholly  to  God.  Sin,  in  its  inmost 
BUare,  ia  self-seeking;  holiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in 
ha  inmost  essence,  lovo.  Redemption  being  declared  in 
the  KtfW  Testament  as  universjil,  sin  must  be  univerRal 
aim*.  Sin  does  not  originate  at  any  moment  of  the  in- 
AridiMl  life,  bnt  only  manifests  itself,  and  comes  to  con- 
■aoniDMS.  Redemption,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  resti- 
tattoo,  by  Divine  cansality,  of  the  ruptured  fellowship 
between  God  and  man :  it  is  salvation.  It  comprises  three 
potnbi ;  tho  Divine  purpose  to  rescue  man ;  its  objective 
naliiMtion;  and  the  subjective  reception  (appropriation) 
of  Mlvation.  Tlio  nluru  to  fellownhip  with  God  can  only 
proceed  from  God'ti  grace,  since  man  is  laden  with  guilt 
■ad  fettered  by  sin.  There  is  g^race  for  all,  and  salvation 
ii  only  in  Chn^t.  The  human  race,  to  attain  a  holy  and 
Ueantd  fellowship  with  God,  needs  a  Mediator;  and  in 
vrier  that  inediiition  be  complete,  the  Mediator  muat  not 
tmij  do  and  eufTer  for  many,  but  must  unite  in  his  own 
■etwM)  the  Divinu  ond  the  human.  In  Jesus,  tho  Hon  of 
M»rf,  the  l<<igo«  became  flesh,  becnmo  man  ;  thia  is  re- 
TCiled  in  Hcriplure  uh  the  ul>solut«  miracle  of  love — it  can- 
act  be  grasped  by  the  mere  hunmn  understanding.  Faith 
ii  not  tncrcly  kni-wlinlge  and  feeling,  but  also  an  act ;  it  is 
the  mcvtving  and  tnixting  in  Christ  and  the  rennnriation 
el  wlf.  To  this  correaiionda  that  act  on  Christ's  part,  by 
wJudi  he  imparts  himself  and  receives  the  believer.  Thus 
■I  fafooght  about  d  real  union  with  Christ,  which  maki-s 
dw  '"■"*■'  c«nlro  of  the  believer'a  Hfn.  The  believer  no 
iimget  otenda  for  himself,  but  ia  brought  into  fellowship 
wi&  Qod  through  the  grace  in  Christ. 

Sdienkel  baa  bct^n,  until  li>t<-ly,  a  rt'cognixed  evangelical 
dMoloffioo.  The  author  of  the  j^mmuv  of  Prolntantum,  ho 
took  bu  stand  aa  an  able  defender  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  there 
«ma  wpry  n«Mn  to  hope  that  be  would  be  one  of  the  chief 
ag«nta  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Rationalism.     As  a  proof 
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<if  the  tigb  estimate  placed  npon  his  opinionSj  when  tTw 
Baden  govemnieiit  and  Charch  conaiatoiy  were  calling 
their  strongest  orthodox  theologians  into  the  various  poata 
of  prominence,  nflcr  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Schenbel  WMI 
declared  counsellor,  and  director  of  the  theological  semim^' 
of  Heidelberg.  From  tluit  time  almost  to  the  present  i^ 
evangelical  sentiraenta  had  not  been  questioned.  Bb'" 
when  his  Picture  of  the  Character  of  Jenus  appeared,  t! 
surprise  was  groat  throughout  Germany.  It  seemed  iiMj 
credible  that  be  could  write  a  work  in  such  direct  antagoM 
ism  to  all  his  previona  views.  People  wore  unwilling  flt 
cen)^u^e  it  at  tirt^t;  the  Bationaliats  rejoicing  at  the  grefll 
accession,  and  tho  orthodox  retaining  too  mucli  re^ecl 
fov  the  author's  paat  aervicos  to  bestow  harsh  criticism  upas 
him.  But  a  book  of  importance  need  not  wait  long  in  Ocm' 
many  upon  the  publisher's  shelf  before  it  is  weighed  i 
assigntid  its  proper  position  in  hterature.  In  due  time 
critics  came  fons-ard,  sifted  its  contents,  and  decided  it  to 
be  sceptical.  The  theological  periodicals  abounded 
lengthy  reviews  of  it.  Schenkel  seemed  as  much. 
ndod  an  any  one  clee  at  the  public  judgment.     He  aiir 
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Buffbrora  and  tciok  them  hy  Kurt)ris«.     Schenkel  fur- 
T  r^jvc'ls  and  denies  the  faith  in  Christ's  pereocuJ  sii4.' ! 
iil^  resutTectLDn  from  the  dead,  and  his  cc>atinimtiuu  o( 
life  in  thn  gloiy  of  the  Father.     But  he  holds  that  Christi 
I  in  his  commimity,  ia  which  are  his  home  and  teuiple.. 
._  living  Christ  ia  the  spirit  of  his  comunojty. 
AAer  Uie  position  of  Scheokel'a  work  hod  been  fairljf 
lecidcd,  minieroua  romonatraoces  appeared  agaiust  it  tro(% 
bo  iirtlioi.U>x   theologians.     One    hundred   nod   eighteen;  f 
•Xergymva  seal  in  a  formal  protest  to  the  consistory  to^  ] 
removal  from  his  iniportout  office  as  director  of  U19  I 
inary.     But  the  ecclesiastical  council  decided  in  favuuQ.  ] 
'fbJs  continttauce  in  discharge  of  bis  functions.     They  es^t  j 
UAted  themaelves  Ly  saying  that  the  free  examinatioi^ 
tlie  Scriptures  is  the  privilege  of  Protestant  Christiitos, 
le  Bationalisls  chiim  the  result  as  ono  of  the  most  signal 
•f  tliwr  nf^-nt  victories. 
"         ■  :'    r^,  the  strongest  and  most   heroic  of  U14 
■ '  of  Rationalism,  comiueuced  very  early  'a\_  1 
iihorand  professor.     It  is  now  more  thft^  | 
iiite  ho  was  elected  professor  of  Old  Teaia^  ] 
at  llerlin.     He  was  chosen  to  that  import^  I 
poaiJoQ   with   a   view  to  counteract   the   prevailing  | 
talifm,  and,  if  possible,  to  raise  up  a  new  school  of  | 
'Heal  men.     He  has  nut  been  without  auCit  ] 
.    never  KwurvL'd  froin  his  first  avowed  posit  ] 
lihy  to  all  kinds  of  Acepiiclsm  is  su  sinct^^  ] 
j:it   he   combata   it   without    any  regard   Uit 
imcdcruli',!;  tT  consequences. 

I  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Eviuigelical  school  he  taUvs 
Mif  iiighpst  rank  as  controversialist,  and  defender  of  iha 
'"  '  "^  if.     Ho  saw  that  it  was  the  Old  Ti<Ht.tm(iafe 

.<'UAlist«  had  assailed  most  vigorously,  an^  J 
■  y  were  met  upon  their  own  ground  thoj;  1 
■'■,'■  mastery  of  the  tield.  Ueuco,  he  made  tli%  J 
I*cnU[i,UL!i,  Daniel,  and  the  second  part  of  the  prophecy  l 
of  laaiuh  tht'  theme  of  his  defence* — for  it  waa  theae  tlu^  J 
the  Itationahsta  bad  loDg  claimed  as  their  collateral  uiri^  ' 
itmcm.  At  that  very  time  there  was  almost  no  orthodox 
IbooJo^on  in  (Jcrmany  who  had  eonlideuco  enough  to  con* 

■  daiatU  Tafmrnenit.     Drci  B^Uulo,  1S31-29. 
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tend  for  tliom.  But  tiie  greatest  apologetic  acliievement 
of  llcngsteuberg  was  his  Christ ological  work.*  Here  le 
develops  his  theory  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  extend 
through  the  entire  Old  Testament ;  that  tliey  can  be  traced 
in  Genesis  ;  tliat  they  increase  in  clearness  as  the  Scrip- 
turid  history  advunccs;  that  they  become  perfectly  lacid 
in  tlie  later  prophets;  and  that  they  arc  finally  fnlfilledin 
the  Messiah  hiuisolf. 

Rut  it  was  not  by  theological  lectures  or  boots  tliat 
Hengstenborg  achieved  bis  greatest  triumphs  over  Ration- 
alism and  Pantheism.  Clearly  perceiving  the  power  of 
the  poriodicitl  press,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  tbe 
EiiingfiUcal  C/iuirU  Gazette,  which  by  its  fearless  and  marked 
talentj  soon  became  the  chief  theological  journal  of  Ger- 
many. Its  aim  was  not  only  to  overthrow  scepticism  but 
everything  which  ministered  to  its  support.  Its  contri- 
butors have  becu  among  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
among  whom  wo  find  such  names  as  Otto  von  GerWh, 
Professor:*  T,t-o  and  Huber,  and  Doctors  Goschol,  Vilmar, 
Stahl,  Tlioluck,  and  Lange.  The  Gazette  baa  changed  its 
tone  accnnliiiir  to  the  new  demands  of  the  times,  but  it 


popular  clianictor  of  tukbj  <£  oar  idbgiDiB  ympfsr^,  nor.  an 
the  other^  do  Uwy  dnl  so  inncii  in  tUMSSTtrnt  iii«oloi^isad 
qaeations  as  io'pnetade'ABm  from  laargt  nrmhy  af:xai^B7L. 
They  poaacas  popular  miaplmtxm  -wri&sniL  ji^Smg  'Kd  -fin? 
domaBd  for  Ugnt  ttbgiooM  TBaJbn^.  MaEirr  of 'dHStxr  cmc&n^ 
Initioiia  baTin^  beat  vricton  Ij'  &P-4i^i]iBd  Ivrmen^  'Sffor 
liaTO  gained  aoeeaa  to  sdnda  naoaiDT  &acfnjBS&  in  'dtfr  8^ 
•orbing  intereata  of  oommercial  and  pulicisaal  IxEel    TKkt 


whole  Profcestant  Qnrch  cnrea  a  debt  oT  praTinnid 
tode  to  tiie  menvko  oonmieaioed  iBuBae  crnfiBspiaafft  and 
]i»re  zealooalf  ^^na<^aiTlW^  them  throo^  iSat  sucoil  timmpsB 
which  have  conndaed  Gcrhbit. 

Bat  in  our  eartmaty  of  reaew&i  Tf£^0is  life  we  mnat 
not  overiook  the  inprored  ocsidttaan  of  'difr  inatinuttiiin  nwr 
imparted  in  the  gjfimasa  and  nmT€ra[i3e&.^  Beatdiai  4iCf 
names  we  have  afaeadj  meotkmed  i^tiercr  ar<ff  prufeaaDsc  and 
inatmctora  of  aD  grades  vho  har«  dnnd^  deephr  nf  -fiff^ 
qpirit  of  the  Goqwl,  and,  harisg  been  ishdc^h  and  isa^ 
eooraged  by  such  men  as  Kengflbokbes;  and  llmifaitt.,  anr 
now  strengthening  themaetries  for  iiUfiu^r  ttxs^jtt^  XtmB^ 
men  have  passed  thrcmgh  their  atndeoit  life  is  BiiUfC 
Heiddberg,  and  Berlin,  and  are  ncnr  acaOJttsnfd  limni^iuiit 
the  land,  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth,  and  vsTpur  i^  yimjik 
to  espouse  the  good  cause.  Othen  art:  yrvjmmjr  v,-  Uii»; 
their  places  when  these  are  no  vkvr^.  Tut  mmti  ^ 
theological  instroction  haa  nnderg<cnfr  andb  a  wjrunqrk 
transformation  that  the  old  Baiionahsm  wiiidb  had  w?  >.n4^ 
prevailed  is  now  taagfat  bj  onh-  a  fev  gjwT-hicnfd  T45i«fwi«^ 
who,  many  years  ago^  listened  v>  th«  iffeiiiur»«  'jf  W^igp^ 
cheider  and  Gcsenins.  They  are  now  brzn^ni^  lii^  ^rns 
to  a  close  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  cardUr  c^  aaixt/jr^  wLv 
hear  from  cariosity  or  indoleDoe,  and  xtefr^r  trzp^f^  V>  aiii!» 
their  information  to  any  fntore  »lric:it«.gr«r.  l>»fr'>tiiy';Mj 
aenrices  are  becoming  more  comoKm  am'Aijr  tb;;  r^d<^«it«. 
The  Scriptares  are  studied  with  a  feei^CAg  of  di^vBt 
reverence,  and  are  no  longer  sohgeeu^d  v>  "that  yrAam 

Vr  Neaader,  NiUsdi,  and  UvSkx.  1«50;  tad  llie  J€Mmckfr/ht  Ifndi^ 
Tk§otogie,  bj  Liebner,  Dorner,  aad  olhen,  \S5/» 

•  An  iDTaliuble  aooouiit  of  tbe  eonnos  aad  ftof^kr  h^^JU  'i  ^mT' 
naaj  b  furnislied  in  Horace  ICaos't  SnaUk  Ammmml  lUuvri,  y^iijiA^A  » 

n^,  184i. 
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li.liciile  wliii'h  hiia  given  an  unenviable  fame  to  many  of 
the  Rutionaliats, 

5IuL'b  of  this  improved  evangelical  spirit  observ&lile  a  [ 
the  students  of  iiU  the  Protestant  Univereitiea, — for  even 
Tdbingcn  has  hL'L'u  obliged  to  yield, — ia  duo  to  tho  kindly- 
inttTCOurse  betwufu  the  profeaaora  and  tho  students,  fii 
no  country  is  education  so  much  &  matter  of  friendship  aein 
Germany.  The  professors  cultivate  social  and  even  inti- 
mato  relations  with  tho  under-graduatea,  nor  do  they  ci». 
sider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  invite  them  frequentlj  to 
their  homes,  draw  out  their  minds  by  discuBsing  some  im- 
portant point,  loan  thom  books  or  periodicals,  snggeA 
subjects  for  essays  or  books,  employ  tiieir  service  as  aman- 
uenses, and  recommend  them  in  due  time  for  propsf 
vacancies.  "Who  would  suspect  that  half-bent,  sallow  lit^ 
man,  wrapped  up  in  his  blue  coat,  and  walking  briskly  » 
mile  or  twv  fi'oiii  Hallo  through  the  wintry  storm,  of  hemg 
the  patient  and  devout  Tholuck  ?  But  ho  is  not  olooe. 
Beside  him  is  a  youthful  stripling  who  opens  his  heart  to> 
the  professor,  catches  every  word  of  response  as  if  it  wore 
a  priceless  diamond,  and  treasures  each  utterance  for  future 
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(Mlianitr,  id  all  ita  vital  relntiona,  has  ttccomplished 
Mt  good  darinff  the  entire  iotervat  between  Schleier- 
chcr'a  period  of  activity  and  the  present  time.  The  re- 
jcration  of  German  Protefitantism  from  the  polar  frigid- 
of  AcepticiBm  to  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is 
•  uf  lliCT  nii:it<t  beautiful  and  forcible  of  all  the  illnstrations 
ihe  itidestnictible  and  regenerating  power  of  ChriBtianity. 
e  inatrnction  im[tarted  in  the  high-Bchools  has  long  since 
t  ita!  RatJODflliatic  puerilities.  The  candidates  for  tbe 
ttoni  office  are  not  asked  snch  questions  as  were  pro- 
mded  to  their  fathers  and  predecessors.  Church  history, 
it  ten  in  cIvat  and  natural  style,  is  no  longer  a  collection 
pointlcsii  anecdotes.  Exegesis  has  ceased  to  be  a  word- 
.y,  and  tbe  companion  of  clasaieal  annotations.  The 
mooB  of  the  present  ministry  partsJce  of  Reinhard's  earn- 
acw  and  faith.  Gallicisms  and  technical  terminology 
<  no  longer  proclaimed  to  the  pensants,  while  the  artisan 
no  more  entertained  with  grandiloquent  descriptions  of 
1  Inet  nicht  of  Socrates,  or  with  Ciceronian  laudations  of 
>  Schoolmen.*  Tlic  popular  attendance  at  the  pubhc 
▼icea  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  aud  the  congregations 
I  oxpreasing  in  no  donbtful  terms  their  desire  for  the 
toiuoD  of  tbe  thrilling  evangelical  hymns  of  other 

rhe  masAes,  having  tasted  the  word  of  God  in  its  aim- 
city,  will  not  be  satisfied  ivnthout  deop  dnmghts  for  many 
aroyoarn.  The  Protestant  Church  will  yet  bo  "  fair  as 
(  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
oner*."  Then  will  Germany  be  what  she  was  in  the 
poic sgt' of  tbe  Refunnation,— the  Instnictorof  theignor- 
I,  Ibo  friend  of  the  helplens,  the  dread  of  Romanism, 
)  tho  moltier  of  giants.  The  evil  days  are  nearly  num- 
red.  "  Good  Friday  is  tho  precursor  of  a  joyous  Easter 
imiog." 
Hlf^Mibaeh.  Kirthtigt^ckickle  d.  IS.  ■■1/  JU.  Jattrhmtd^lt,  toI.  ii.  pp. 

An  iaslaoM  uf  tho  new  tcDilcnc;  U  seen  in  the  recot  notiOD  of  ths 
Ibnwa  CLerej,  supported  bv  the  StiitlgHrt  Cuiuisturr.  For  iccODtit 
'"-\  we  CbvfNu  Work,  Sept.  \Wi. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRACTICAL    IfOVEMENTS    INDICATINO  NEW   LIIT. 

Jon  Vkvi.  baa  wittily  said  of  the  providential  distri- 
bution of  tho  earth,  that  tho  land  waa  assigned  to  tha 
French,  the  sea  to  the  English,  and  the  air  to  the  Gat- 
mans.  Popular  opinion  ia  not  much  at  variance  with  this 
sentiment  as  far  aa  the  last  proprietorship  is  concerned. 
But  Germany  has  been  practical  withal.  Shade  of  Jeaa 
Paul  !  what  if  thy  countrymen  do  live  in  the  air;  thej 
have  not  therefore  flown  bo  far  away  from  the  gross  nether 
earth  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  misery,  nor  become  deaf  to  ita 
wail  of  sorrow. 

tlerman  Proteatantiam  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the 
greatest  charities  of  the  present  age,  whether  we  take  into 
the  iiccoiitit  the   number  of  the  beneficiaries   or  the  faith 
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i*  monllj  prmtrate  and  lielplcss,  tlie  niinistiy  sceptical  or 
nuhfierent,  and  the  sects  arrayed  against  each  other,  if 
bimaDi<  ffforts  can  be  dificovered,  there  is  hopo  of  better 
liiiKM.  Low  of  iho  body  of  man  is  tho  unfailing  Baptist- 
Itemld  onnuunciDg  the  speedy  care  of  bin  soul.  The  only 
indicatioOB  of  ovaDgcliciil  faith  in  Gennany  at  the  closing 
period  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  were  the  quiet  labours  of 
iDcb  devoted  friends  of  hutnanity  as  Oberlin,  Haniann, 
Larster,  and  Claudius.  And  philanthropy  assumed  a  more 
•talwitrt  fonn  in  the  sikme  ratio  as  religion  gained  etreugth 
orer  tho  ptipulur  miud. 

Wc  have  already  spoten  of  the  celebrities  of  Weimar. 
EtodcntB  and  a«pimnts  to  fame  from  alt  parte  of  the  Con- 
tinmt  went  thither,  hoping  to  enjoy  at  least  a  few  convers- 
atiune  or  perhaps  a  subeetjuent  correspondence  with  one 
of  the  mliug  literary  divinities.  To  have  a  word  of  advice 
bvtn  Ootfthn,  and  to  hear  Schiller  read  an  ode  in  his  own 
■tady,  was  a  memory  of  life-long  value.  Among  the  must 
vmtamome  of  this  class  was  John  Falk,  once  tne  humble 
•uD  of  a  poor  wig-maker  of  Dautzic,  but  afterward  the 
BaOe  ttadfiit,  the  novelist,  satiriBt,  and  poet.*  He  receiv- 
ed high  complimenta  from  Wieland,  and  was  admitted  into 
■a  intimacy  with  Goethe  which  resulted  in  his  publication 
of  the  latttir's  Conrmatiuiu.  Ke  graduallj'  gained  public 
bmttr,  and  hie  L-IevatioD  to  the  society  and  attention  of  the 
"'  .  rpg^ufy  of  Weimar  was  no  ordinary  testimonial  to 
ty  and  pro^rpocta. 
'  and  hy  tbi'  oound  of  war  was  heard  in  that  town,  and 
come  it*  many  e^-ils.  Napoleon  having  proved 
au  at  Jena,  his  legions  were  quartered  on  the  poor 
I  rich  throogh  all  tfav  surrounding  country.  The  T)uchy 
ft  Woiiiuir,  with  iu  populatiuii  of  only  one  hundred  ihoo- 


■nf.  Out  birh  ■pprrciation  of  it 
N*  awttala  b  the  prrMntion  of  oi 
■  '    itii  cl 


az  ehknl 

raiue  is  iudicatrd  h;  iIif  utr  Diade  at 

■ccouot  of  Pilk  anil  other  bumau- 

cluplcr.     Since  Ihit  jiablirjilinn  nf  Mr  ^trTotton'* 

wort    De  IXilc'i  Sis    Uvatit   Jm<nf  (if    Charilin  of  Europe  liu   ap- 

H I  Leoilun,  1S65.  The  Utter  amniiit  a  the  fruit  of  pcrsotitl  ob- 
Mioa,  aad  b  *n  cirrllcnt  dmcriplioD  nf  flfirco  of  th«  |irominrrnt 
'"  "  of  the  CoatinrnL     No  one  can  form  a  proper 


td  the  revival  of  KvuiKcli<^  Cliriidanil;  ia  (icrouui;  ■ 
tost  SB  Bumiution  ot  M.  I>c  Liutdc'i  work. 
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sand,  were  reqnired  to  support  for  five  months  nine  fcan> 
dred  thousand  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  and  live  hundred 
thousand  horses.  The  nir  was  rent  with  the  cries  of  or- 
phans and  poverty-stricken  widows.  Sorrow  reigned  in 
every  houaeholdj  and  the  town  of  Weimar  became  a  pm-' 
rainent  part  of  the  funeral  scene.  But,  unaccountable  id 
it  may  appear,  the  resident  literati  were  not  much  dis- 
turbed. Living  so  noar  the  top  of  PamaasuB,  they  would 
not  hsten  to  the  storms  telow,  Goethe,  the  acknowledged 
prince,  wrote  as  zealoualy  as  evor  in  his  villa-garden,  aud 
it  will  be  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  fame  in  his  own  fnthep^ 
land  that  he  chose  "  the  moment  of  his  conn.try'8  deej 
rain  to  write  an  exquisite  classic  story." 

But  Falk  was  touched  by  what  he  saw.  Ho  could  not 
be  contented  with  literary  dreams  while  widows  were  djing 
around  him  of  starvation,  and  children  were  growing  ap  in 
wickedness.  ITo  remembered  some  words  said  to  LJm  bj 
the  burgomasters  of  Dantzic  when  thoy  met  one  day  in 
the  town  hall,  and  an  old  member  arose  and  told  him  that 
they  had  concluded  to  send  him  to  the  University  and  pay 
his  own  expenses,  adding  at  the  closa  of  his  remarks: 


,  aud 
Lhet^J 
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specimen  of  Falk^s  pictmesqae  numner  of  tfgJchiTig  great 
tixit}is  to  those  wlio  fell  under  Ins  cmre. 

When  one  of  the  bojs,  on  m  certain  erening,  had  in> 
Toked  this  divine  blessing  <m  their  sapper,  ''  Come,  Lord 
Jesns,  be  oar  gaest,  and  bless  what  thoa  hast  provided,'' 
another  boy  looked  op  and  asked, 

"  Do  tell  me  why  the  Lord  Jesos  never  comes  ?  Weask 
lum  every  da^  to  sit  with  ns,  and  he  never  comes.^ 

'*  Dear  child,''  replied  Father  Falk,  *"  only  believe  and 
Von  may  be  snre  he  will  ccMne,  for  he  does  not  despise  oar 
mvitation." 

**  I  shaQ  set  him  a  seat,''  said  the  boy ;  and  jost  then,  a 
)mock  being  heard  at  the  door,  a  poor  apprentice  came  for 
admission.  He  was  received,  and  invited  to  take  the  vacant 
diair  at  the  table. 

Then  said  the  inqniring  boy  again,  "  Jesos  coold  not 
jpome,  and  so  he  sent  this  poor  man  in  his  place :  is  that 
*?" 

''Yes,  dear  child,  that  is  jast  it.  Every  piece  of  bread 
and  every  drink  of  water  that  we  give  to  the  poor,  or  the 
sick,  or  the  prisoners,  for  Jesos'  sake,  we  give  to  Him. 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  onto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
tny  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  onto  me.' " 

Falls's  benefactions  were  of  varied  character.  He  organ- 
ised a  system  for  the  cessation  of  beggary  in  Weimar ; 
established  a  training  institote,  the  Johanneum,  for  instroct- 
ors  of  the  yooth  onder  his  charge  ;  sent  forth  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  inmates  of  his  Reformatory  to  become  osefal 
members  of  society ;  wrote  earnest  religious  songs  which 
the  people  will  sing  for  generations ;  died  ottering  the 
woros,  *'  God, — ^popolar, — faith, — short, — Christ, — end ; " 
and  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  the  children  whom  he  had 
blessed.  His  resting-place  is  now  marked  by  words  which 
own  pen  had  written  : 

*  Undenieath  this  linden  tree 
Lies  John  Falk ;  a  sinner  he, 
SttTcd  bj  Chrisfs  blood  and  mercy. 

Born  QDon  the  East  Sea  strand, 
Tet  he  left  home,  friends,  and  land, 
Led  to  Weimar  bj  God's  hand. 
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Wlipn  llie  little  children  round 
Stand  bcaidc  ibis  grass;  mouiiil, 
AsLIng,  who  lies  underground  ? — 

Ueaveiilj  Father,  let  them  say. 
Thou  bast  tak<^n  him  away  ; 
In  llie  grave  ia  only  claj, 

Ofclier  pTiilantliropista  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Fait 
Wliitt  he  did  for  children  Las  been  succeeded  by  greater 
humanitarian  movements  in  behalf  of  the  criminal  yonth, 
aud  abandoned  and  helpless  adults.  Theodore  Fliedner  wai 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  operatives  in  Kaieerswerth,  in 
182G.  Very  soon  after  his  installation  they  were  reduced 
almost  to  beggat'y  by  the  bankruptcy  of  their  employers. 
He  refused  to  leave  them  in  their  distress,  and  devised 
plans  for  their  relief.  One  step  led  to  another.  He  became 
the  friend  of  not  only  the  poor  of  that  town,  but  of  all  thft 
adjacent  country.  To  become  more  useful  at  home  he 
travelled  through  foreign  countries.  He  described  hisvimt 
to  Limdun  in  the  following  brief  but  characteristic  words, 
"  I  have  ami  Nrinjate  and  many  of  her  prisons." 


w 
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Wilnii,  Bndiarest,  and  Florence, — not  to  mention  many 
Outv  in  the  Protestant  lands  of  the  Contm^nt. 

But  it  is  in  Kaiaerswerth  that  the  Deaconeaaes  ara 
Inined  for  their  humanitarian  life-work.  Of  this  institu> 
(ioit  Ur  StttrensOD  says:  "It  coDsists  of  a  Hospital  for 
mint,  women,  and  children ;  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  females; 
a  Orphanage  for  girls ;  a  Refuge  for  (^sehargod  female 
iemvict*;  a  Usgdalen  Asylum ;  a  N^ormal  Seminary  for 
.gOftrntaBem;  an  Infant  Scliuol;  a  Chapel;  tvo  shops;  a 
ipdlUaknig  office;  amasoam;  residence  for  the  Doacon- 
;(■■••;  and  n  Home  for  the  infirm.  Bi^sides,  as  the  pro- 
peftT  of  tho  Inatilation,  there  are,  a  Home  for  maid- servants 
;iB  mrlio;  aa  Oiph&nage  at  Altdorf;  theDeaeonesa  Home 
ii  Jonualvm;  the  tScminnry  at  Smyrna;  the  Hospital  at 
lAloHtdria;  and  the  Seminary  nt  Bucharest.  Ilie  number 
of  tbaM  Christian  women  is  about  three  hundred  and 
tnn^,  of  whom  upwards  of  one  hundred  are  at  Kaisers- 
wmb,  or  at  private  service,  and  the  rest  scattered  over 
wvent/'foar  stations  in  Europe,  Aida,  Africa,  and  America. 
TTpwards  of  eight  hundred  teachers  have  been  sent  out  to 
edi*eat«>  many  thousand  cliitdren.  The  number  annually  in 
JiMpital  is  over  six  hundred,  and  upwards  of  fifty  families 
■re  mippUed  with  xiok-imrses ;  iu  the  Asylum  there  are 
twvDtr-fonr;  in  Ibe  Orphanage,  thirty;  in  the  Infant 
Scbool.  fifly  ;  iu  the  Refuge,  tweuty;  in  the  Seminaiy, 
fifty.  The  number  depoudeut  on  the  In.'ttitution  for  daily 
tnM  U  between  seven  and  eight  hundred."  • 
(  la  addition  to  the  enterpri^o  of  Falk  and  Fliednor 
'tktn  luH  recently  arisen  another,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
ilbneiBT  of  its  organization  and  the  number  of  its  sup. 
Wrtara,  luM  not  only  promoted  humanitarian  movementSj 
Ml  baa  oontnbutcd  largely  to  the  restoration  of  a  vigorous 
•mtnlical  faith,  the  su[>pn5siiioii  of  secUtrian  hostility,  the 
■tabOity  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
BOWer  of  the  State  ovit  the  ('hiin-h.  Wo  refer  to  Uie 
Iferasgriieol  Church  Diet,  which  held  its  firtit  session  in 
|18t8,  and  now  occupies  &  wide  field  of  operations. 

Wlule  political  n'vilalion  was  imminent  and   no   one 
'~    r  wMa  ur  where  it  would  burst  in  violence,  and  while 
'b  Mid  socialistic  views  of  the  living  goneratinD 

f  Prafi»f  aaJ  tfortiiif.  [(p.  213,  SIS. 
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iiu*  evangelical  and  apostol 
writing  books  was  now  pa 
practical  measures  were  ne 
would  be  lost  and  generati< 
the  damag^. 

For  a  number  of  years  1 
posed  of  small  circles  of  dev 
been  in  existence,  and  kep 
rected  to  tbe  necessities  of  1 
ger  made  the  members  dov 
exigency^  some  of  the  leade 
call  a  Chnrch  assembly  of  al 
to  take  such  action  as  the  ] 
religion^  and  politics  might 
months  of  the  revolntionai} 
pastoral  conferences  held  thi 
propriety  of  convening  a  gei 
The  conference  at  Sandhof^  > 
casion  of  serions  embarrassn 
eluded  that  the  whole  enterp: 
Dr  Bethmann-Hollweg  arose 
infused  hope  and  zeal  mto  ev< 
my  friends/'  he  said,  "  who  b 
get  this.    Whether  the  assen 
what  we  desire  and  hone,  no 
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called,  to  convene  at  Wittenberg,  in  1 
Ting  antumn.  On  the  2Ist  of  SeptembtK*,  the  np- 
ted  day,  five  hundred  of  the  leading  evangelical  theo- 
u»  and  laymeti  of  Germany  were  present,  to  adopt  what- 
'  measures  might  bethought  best  to  avert  existing  and 
mding  evils.  They  met  in  the  s&me  old  gothic  temple 
whose  door,  three  centuries  prerionBly,  Lnther  had 
ftd  his  ninoty-fivo  theacs.  Tho  esercisea  opened  with 
rer,  and  the  Hincing  of  Luther's  hymn,  "Eine  feete 
eiituneer  Gott,"  which  has  boon  thus  traiiB]at4;d  by 
1,1.: 

•■  A  »«fe  stfOQghoM  our  God  is  still, 

A  tntstv  shield  and  weapoo  i 

Hell  Mp  at  cloir  Trom  oil  tbe  ill 

Tb«l  tutb  lis  now  o'crulcen. 

'T\x  anciciit  Princf  of  Hell 

Hith  riira  with  purpose  fell  i 

filrong  mul  at  craA  uid  {>ow«r 

Ue  veanth  in  Ihia  huur, — 

On  «rlh  is  not  lis  fello«r, 
"  Wilh  force  ofarmi  vt  nothing  cu, 

I'dU  toon  wrrr  we  down-nddry; 

But  for  US  fight^  Ibr  pmper  miiii, 

Wliam  God  nimsi-lf  buhWdea. 

A>k?e.  WhoistbisstmeP 

Cirif/  JewMi  is  bis  nine. 

The  Lord  Ztluotb'i  Sob; 

He,  >nd  no  othn  aat. 

Shall  eolMiuer  id  the  twttle. 
"And  ■*«■  the  world  all  derilft  o'er 

And  wnichug  lo  devooi  lu. 

We  lav  it  Doi  to  hcMt  so  sotr. 

Not  tbe;  can  OTerpow'r  ua. 

Anil  let  the  priacr  of  ill 

Look  grim  as  cVr  he  will. 

He  btniiB  us  not  a  wbit, 

For  why  f    His  doom  ii  writ  _ 

A  wQrd  shall  >|uickl]i  alaj  bin. 
■  God's  word,  for  all  ihrir  cnrft  and  fotcr 

One  monenl  will  oot  linger,  ' 

Oat  fpile  of  bell  «faall  fait«  its  conne 

Til  writUa  W  llis  flcgrr.  ' 

And  tbou^  ihrT  tale  our  lifci. 

Good?.  bonour,'d.ildr»n,  wife 

Yet  it  tl>cir  prolil  iniilt ; 

'    'J  tanisb  ar 
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Tlio  Chui-di  Diet,  now  in  its  first  session,  was  in  dired 
contrast  witli  tlic  rcvolotionary  outbreaks  in  Frankfort  and 
othor  cities.  Ti'ue  and  firm  hearts  were  within  the  walls  of 
the  Sehlosskircho.  Earnestness,  serionsness,  humility,  Bod 
faith  were  dejiictcd  on  tte  countenances  of  the  members. 
Those  men  had  been  steadfast  in  the  past,  and  were  now 
intent  upon  tlio  immediate  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
worship  of  reason.  Doctrinal  differences  were  laid  aside 
and  iipparently  forgotten.  Men,  who  had  been  contending 
with  pen  imd  paper  for  many  years  now  grasped  eadi 
other's  hand  in  friendship,  and,  burying  their  doctrinal  ani- 
mosities,-stood  close  together  in  a  common  effort  to  recon- 
struct the  temple  of  evangelical  faith  for  the  benefit  of 
their  eoiititrjTnen.  The  Lutheran  could  not  be  distin- 
guislied  from  liis  Refonnod  brother,  nor  the  member  of 
the  United  Church  from  the  Moravian.  That  denomina- 
tionnl  union  und  fraternal  intercourse  which  had  beoi 
foreshiidowod  in  1817,  were  now  thoroughly  consummated 
for  the  firat  time. 

^\'ithoiit,  the  heavens  were  dark  with  the  portents  rf 
impeniiitig  soci^il  convulsions.     The  signs  were 
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vhflc  the  fire  hnudreil  were  praying,  Ringing,  counselling, 
lod  comforting  each  oUior  ovi^r  tho  sleeping  dust  of  La- 
Hter  and  MelonchUion. 

In  llie  dajs  of  tlto  imprisoned  Peter,  fetters  wore  strong, 
priaoo-doon  well  barred,  and  the  fonr  qaatai'nicma  of 
HldiAT  gunrdfl  faithfnl ;  but  all  these  Eafegiinrda  could  not 
resist  the  force  which  lny  in  the  nDcoasing  prayers  of  tho 
Cfamrh.  Sg  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  peo- 
pl«  in  \SiS,  aa  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith  of  the  mcm- 
Dcra  of  the  Church  r>ict.  Tliat  assembly  contributed  more 
tliaD  ^1  other  hamnn  agcnciea  to  save  the  German  states 
from  utt«r  pulilical  and  social  ruin,  and  the  Gorman  Church 
ftora  ft  longer  night  and  a  fiercer  storm  than  any  through 
vbich  H  had  possivl. 

Thn  pmcticitl  rvsull  of  the  session  was  an  invitttion  cf 
•U  tlie  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  to  observe  the  fifth 
</  the  coming  November,  the  Sunday  following  the  anni- 
lliliftlji  of  Iho  It«formntion,  as  a  day  of  humiliation  for  past 
nafaitAfnlnvu  unl  prayer  for  the  revival  of  true  religion 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a  coufeder- 
atJOD  nfall  the  German  Charches  adhering  to  the  confessions 
of  the  Bidonnation,  in  order  to  promote  denominational 
Bn^,  be  a  nintnal  ilefrno^  against  Rationalism  and  in- 
diflurBiii'e,  advance  Hociul  reforms,  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Chsrch  against  the  encroachments  of  civil  autliority,  and 
awitn>  B  morv  inlimatu  fellowship  with  evangelical  bodies 
Ntside  of  ('cnnnny. 

The  Church  l>iet  has  ateadily  enlarged  its  sphere  of 
Operstian  and  gathered  strength  and  infiuenco.  Besides 
■ttncting  great  throngs  of  sperlators  from  the  surrownd- 
ia^eWm,  itMroemlient  have  atlaincd  to  the  number  of  two 
thoBisnd  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  providential 
pnwperity  which  has  attended  its  history  is  tho  best  proof 
tt  tho  nil  d'tmund  fur  its  institution  and  for  the  valualile 
psrpos««  it  has  already  served.  At  every  session  the  most 
nmortuit  questions  of  the  day  aro  discussed  with  freedom 
ma  ftbnyswilh  great  ability.  Among  other  thcinos  which 
have  cone  up  for  curefull  HlN^ntion,  wt*  may  mention  tho  re- 
»  of  Chnrcb  and  State,  the  aanctity  of  tho  Sabbath, 
and  tho  oath,  the  rrlatiuna  of  ProtentAntism  to 
tn,  all  forms  of  sceptit^ii'tn,  and  the  inner  orgnn- 
a  of  the  Chorch, — such  as  the  reuc^vo]  of  the  diaoon* 
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.ate,  the  possession  of  Church  estates,  and  the  abrogSitusi 
or  i-f-'tainment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline." 

During  the  fivst  scsaion  of  the  Church  Diet  a  man  arose 
tu  spt'ok,  who  indicated  hy  liia  earnest  manner  that  he  hsd 
been  thinking  deeply,  and  that  the  subject  of  his  remsrh 
wiJB  a  matter  of  no  ordinaiy  importance.  It  was  John  Henrj 
"Wichem.t  founder  of  the  Fiough  House,  near  Hamburg. 
He  had  just  returned  from  his  Liboriona  tour  through  the 
districts  of  Silesia,  which,  in  addition  to  the  demoralizing 
revolutionaiy  excitement,  were  stricken  by  famine  bqo 
fever.  AVliole  villages  were  depopulated,  not  enough  in- 
habitants being  left  alive  to  bury  the  dead.  Grief  and 
despair  reigned  everywhere.  The  number  of  orphans  had 
grow-n  so  large  that  Wichern  and  his  few  assistant*,  wi& 
all  their  experience  and  organizing  power,  were  unable  to 
remedy  their  iratiiediate  wants.  The  scene  having  made  a 
profuund  impression  upon  bis  mind,  be  unburdened  his 
heart  to  the  assembly.  He  described  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed, jiictured  the  evils  of  his  people  in  their  tree  light, 
and  declared  tliat  the  Church  must  either  do  more  Cbristiu 
ni'k  at  home,  or  God's  curse  woidd  rest 
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p«e  might  be  fortlicoming  by  voluntary  boncfactiona. 
a&Bociate  va&  ao  gtnick  with  the  repeated  bestowal  uf 
needed  supply  tliat  he  exclaimed,  "  Just  look  I  We  no 
ner  mako  our  purclmsc  JQ  faith,  than  the  Lord  stands 
ind  us  with  the  purse  to  pay  the  bill."  Gradually  the 
igh  House  was  surrounded  with  other  buildings,  while 
mnnagi^rs  and  those  under  their  care  becauic  vury 
aeruDS.  The  institution  was  no  longer  a  local  but  a 
ional  charity.  It  was  a  centre  of  light  for  the  aban- 
ed  of  all  lands.  In  I85t3  there  were  two  hundred  and 
y  of  its  reformatories  in  existence,  aud  the  work  of 
ibiishiug  now  ones  was  going  on  rapidly  in  Europe  and 
ir  parts  of  the  world. 

f  the  gratifying  results  of  the  training  at  the  Rough 
ue,  Wichem  says  :  "  A  glance  round  the  circle  of  those 
p  were  children  of  the  House  carries  us  into  eveiy 
iOn  of  the  world,  oven  into  the  heart  of  Australia.     Wo 

them  in  every  gmde  and  social  position;  one  is  a 
ffymou,  unocber  a  student  of  thuology,  and  a  third  n 
uinl  of  law ;  others  are,  or  were,  teaching.  Wo  6nd 
lag  them  officers  in  our  German  armies,  agriculturists, 
chants  in  Germany,  and  at  least  in  two  other  European 
Dtnes,  partners  in  honourable  firms.  They  are  presi- 
t«of  industrial  institutions,  skilful  landscapc-gardonerB, 
3graphiitB,audxylographiBts;  artisans  scattered  through 
ly  towns,  and  wandering  apprentices  in  every  conceiv- 
I  craf\.  One  is  a  sea  captain,  some  are  pilots,  others 
an  who  have  taken  one  voyage  after  another  aud  seen 
iie  seas  of  the  world.  They  are  colonists  in  America 
Australia,  and  both  there  aud  at  home  there  are  happy 
«n»  and  mothers,  training  their   children  righteously, 

building  up  their  family  hfe  after  the  fashion  they 
D  It>amed  here.  And  there  are  ni on- servants,  and  wo- 
i-sttrvunts,  and  dny-labourers ;  and,  besides  those  who 
bett«r  off,  there  are  also  the  poorer,  and  such  as  are 
ienod  by  core  either  with  or  without  their  own  fault, 
idea,  >  cx>nGiderable  number  have  died  at  home  and 
Md  (very  many,  in  proportion,  of  its  earlier  girls) ;  and 
o  of  chose  who  went  out  to  sea  have  never  returned ; 
mbly  numy  have  found  a  sea-grave  ;  some  have  disnp- 
■edj  some  suddenly  turn  up  nflcr  long  years  have 
who  left  this  House  twenty  yi 
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ago,  aiirl  of  wliom  I  heard  nothing  for  the  last  ten  y«i9j 
uutil  lio  bns  iinw  notified  himself  as  a  well -doing  master- 
artis:n:,  r,-.fl  :,  li-i|'i  y  f:it!ier,  in  a  distant  town." 

'J'Ik-    !  1         '1  I,  i>f  which  the  Rough  Honsewastbe 

origin,  ;.  ■.'  |ihilanthropic  institution.     Wictem 

distiii'i  K  i:  -I  :!■  il  ■  till-  limitfttioDj  by  saying  that  its  object 
is  to  clu^iiliin  till'  sphere  of  Christendom  what  iheGhurc^i 
is  endi'avoiiring  to  accomphsh  in  heathen  lands,  "the 
propagation  of  pare  evangelical  faith,  and  the  rehef  ot 
physical  suffering,"*  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  reach 
those  ends.  "  It  aims  at  a  relief  of  all  kinds  of  spiritn^  ; 
and  temporal  misery  by  works  of  faith  and  charity ;  at  a  i 
revival  of  nominal  Christendom,  and  a  general  refonn  of 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  and  the  creed  of  the 
Eeformution.  It  is  Christian  philanthropy  and  charitf 
applied  to  tho  various  deep-rooted  evila  of  society,  as  they 
were  brought  to  light  so  fearfully  in  Germany  by  the  re- 
volutionary outbreaks  of  1 848.  It  comprises  the  care  of 
tho  poor,  the  sick,  the  captive,  and  prisoner,  the  laboar- 
,  tho  ti'avelling  journeyman,  the  emigrants,  the 
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[  ooaf 

1^    Wbile  in  tho  Wt  city  lio  quk-tly  left  the  Romkli 

id  took  orders  in  the  Prostestaut  Church.     Ho  be- 

paator  of  the  Bethlcheiu  Chapel  in  Munich.     His 

'  vffMAtre  life  bcg&n  there,   though  lie  was  then  fifty-sis 

Jvu*  of  ago.     His  niinistratiotis  were  fascinating,  and  the 

paopU*  cnmo  from  all  siilca  to  hear  him  preach. 

On  n  certain  occasion  a  few  young  men,  who  were  ani- 
Buted  bv  a  tnissionarr  spirit,  went  to  him  for  counsel. 
Thry  bad  been  turned  away  from  the  missionary  seminary 
M  atiEt  for  the  service.  He  decliued  to  encourage  them 
in  their  views.  Still  they  came  in  increasing  numbers. 
Kmally  ho  asked  them,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  you  ? 
Where  nhall  !  Mind  you  ?  I  don't  know ;  I  can  do  nothing 
IbrjCTi."  Their  reply  was,  "Only  pniy  with  us;  that  can 
do  no  harm ;  if  we  can't  go  wo  must  oren  stay.  But  if  it 
it  God'a  work,  and  his  holy  will  that  we  go,  he  will  open 
"*      '    irin  hialime," 

wr  yielded,  and  instructed  them.  But  their  nuia> 
iTgod  so  rapidly  that  he  was  compelled  to  securo 
tor  them.  Thongh  he  was  then  at  that  time  of  ' 
I  most  men  think  of  bringing  their  labours  to  a 
)  laid  his  plans  as  if  ho  were  exempt  from  dcatli 
taricB.  He  founded  his  first  mission  when  sixty- 
n  of  age.  In  18^8  he  sent  out  eleven  missionarios 
B  Autnlia.  Tbo  following  year  some  were  despatt-hed  to 
i  which  time  this  zealous  servant  of  God  haa 
Ntahluhed  missions  among  the  Germans  in  the  American 
Weatoro  Status ;  on  the  islands  of  the  Southern  !: 
Oentrml  lodia;  on  Chatham  Island,  near  New  Zealand;  1 
iauDg  the  wild  Kohls  at  Cbota  Nagpore ;  on  the  Gold  ' 
CtMHt  i  u>d  tu  ilara,  Macassar,  and  New  Guinea.  Ho  em- 
Ipbgred  noogendes;  was  his  own  corresponding  secretary; 
mtftriateaied  the  Instruction  of  all  bis  missionaries;  and 
dM  at  tlw  ago  of  inghty-five,  as  full  of  youthful  feeling 
lad  pt*WfveTsacB  aa  when  a  student  at  Augsburg.  The 
IMAraetiou  be  gave  to  his  missionaries  declare  the  sources 
tOt  Ua  ovm  Bocci-as.  "  Relievo,"  said  he,  "  hopo,  love,  pray, 
,'ban.  wskoD  the  dead !  Hold  fast  by  prayer.  Wrostlo 
IUb  Jmeob  I  Up,  up,  my  br<.-lbrt>n  f  llie  Lord  is  coming, 
1  fa>  ovsry  one  lie  will  sav,  '  ^Vhc^e  hast  thou  left  tbo 
llflf  Ibew  boatbcn  ?  with  the  dv%-i!?'  Oh,  s wildly  seek 
U,  and  enter  not  without  them  into  thu  prcsctiL-w 
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lA  tlie   Loril."     Gossner'e  beautiful  motto,  found  in  ta 
diiiry,  was,  "  Poreiit  Adami  Vivat  Jesua  1  " 

Tke  missionary  labours  of  Louia  Harms,  of  HBrmanna- 
burg,  kin ;,'!.! tim  of  Hanover,  demand  the  serious  attention 
of  eveiy  li-icnil  Lif  liumanity.  Tbe  small  beginning  of  iia 
(intcrprisc,  tlio  nuexpected  and  ucsolicited  meana  placed 
at  his  disposal,  tlie  zeal  Tritb  which  a  plain  rural  parish  h»» 
devoted  itSL-lf  to  the  missionary  work,  and  the  remarkable 
I'ruits  attending  every  new  step,  prove  both  the  power  of 
a  single  heart  when  imbued  with  a  great  thought,  and  the 
sad  truth  that  tho  Chureh  has  hitherto  buried  in  a  napkin 
some  of  the  mcist  valuable  talents  committed  to  her  keep- 
ing. Harms  laboured  a,mong  his  own  congregfttion  until 
every  family  became  earnest  and  active  in  the  seiTice  of 
tied.  By  and  by  their  awakened  fervour  craved  new 
avenues  of  uset'ulneas.  In  1849  twelve  men  presented 
themselves  tu  their  pastor  for  the  miasionaiy  work.  This 
was  the  beginning,  and  God  has  so  provided  for  every 
emergency  that  the  entire  enterprise  haa  been  favoured 
with  raai-ki-ii  prosperity. 

'    >  having  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time,^ 
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ferences.  Denying  its  name  from  the  illostrioiiB  Swedish 
champion  of  Protestantism^  who  died  on  the  Tictorioas  plain 
of  Liitzen,  its  constant  object  has  been  to  continne  what  he 
began.  Its  principal  scene  of  laboar  has  been  among  the 
dispersed  Protestants  who  are  living  in  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness  throughout  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Union  seeks  them  out^  brings  them  to  the  lights  and  sopplies 
tlieir  necessities.  Then  it  bands  them  into  a  congregation^ 
and,  whenever  the  laws  permit,  supplies  them  with  the 
Gospel  and  religious  literature.  It  goes  into  crverjr  open 
door,  contributing  the  renewal  of  religious  vitality  both  hy 
forming  new  churches  and  strengthening  feeble  ones.  For 
a  time  it  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  participation  of 
radical  Rationalists :  but  they  having  been  judiciously  sifted 
oat,  it  has  since  pursued  a  steady  career  of  usefulness. 

Prelate  Zimmermann  became  superintendent  in  1849, 
since  which  time  its  receipts  have  increased,  and  its  field  of 
operation  widened.  Its  twenty-second  seMiion  wan  held  in 
1865,  in  Dresden,  Saxony.  The  receipts  of  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  nmety-five  thonsaod 
ihalers,  which  were  expended  for  the  relief  </ seven  hundred 
and  twenty- three  churches  or  communities.  One  of  ilm 
hXe  reports  shows  that  of  the  societies  l^enefited  by  its 
agency,  one  was  in  Portugal,  two  in  Italy,  one  in  Algiers, 
four  in  the  United  States,  four  in  SwitzerUnd,  nixU^tm  in 
France,  thirty-four  in  Poland,  fifty-nix  in  Hungary,  one 
hundred  and  nine  in  the  upper  provinces  of  AuMina,  and 
ihe  remainder  in  the  other  German  states. 

These  enterprises  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  Eveiy 
one  has  its  own  path  of  duty  and  its  individual  attractions. 
But  the  amount  of  good  effected,  not  only  by  thoKe  we  have 
mentioned,  but  by  others  which  are  every  yaar  taking  fortn, 
is  of  incalculable  influence  upon  indifferen^^e  and  iJatioual* 
ism.  Their  ministry  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  for  they 
are  restoring  what  has  been  neariy  destroyed.  One  night, 
while  John  Huss,  was  awaiting  martyrdom  in  the  dungeon 
at  Constance,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  painted  pictures  of 
Christ  around  the  walls  of  his  little  I>etbleliem  oratory  in 
Pra^e.  By  and  by  he  saw  them  all  erased  b v  the  violent 
hands  of  the  anery  pope  and  his  bishops.  While  in  great 
distress  at  his  ill  fortune,  he  dreamed  again.  But  this  time 
there  entered  a  large  number  of  accomplished  artista,  who 
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restored  all  the  pictures  to  more  tlum  their  ongitial  bantj. 
Then  there  came  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who,  bansg 
surrounded  the  painters,  cried  out:  "Xow  let  tfae  I>*4k* 
and  bishops  come;  they  shall  never  efface  them  moret 

The  German  Church  is  now  using  its  artisUhand  io  npio- 
dncing  the  long-erased  images  of  beauty  and  Guth.  Etwy 
believer  within  her  own  fold  and  throughout  Cluiatefidw 
should  unite  in  the  soletnn  protest  that  no  bright  cukw 
shall  be  erased  again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Thb  only  country  whose  national  existence  and  ii 
ence  are  due  to  the  Reformation  is  Holland.      To  be  tki 
first  to  break  the  triumphant  power  of  the  Spanuli  UWJ 
would  have  been  glory  enough  for  any  ordinary  amltttiii^ 
bat  no  sooner  was  her  independence  declared  than  she  MM 
signs  of  great  commercial  and  intellectual  octinty.    H<t 
Hudsona  navigated  every  sea  and  planted  tho  Dutfii  flif 
on  shores  not  then  traced  on  any  map  of  the  wuHd;  m 
manufacturers  supplied  all  markets  with  the  (niit  uf  (kw 
labour  and  ingenuity;  ber  soldiers  were  a  ntatcli  for 
European  force;  her  De  Ruytera  and  Van  Tromp* 
how  to  contend  with  the  Slakes  of  England ;  her  W 
of  Orange,  whom  she  gave  to  her  British  neighbour, 
as  good  a  ruler  as  ever  lived  in  ^^Hiitehall ;  hvr  sHi 
men  founded  the  systems  which  have  continued  in  omI 
the   present    time;    her    philosophers    revolutionized 
thinking  of  the  civilized  world ;  her  univursitiL^ 
seat  of  the  most  thorough  humanistic  researches  of  tlw  ■(*; 
her  painters  founded  new  schools  of  art,  and  vied  witk 
Italian  masters ;  her  theologians  gavD  rise  to  ctintromaM 
which  brought  all  Churches  and  their  chauipiutu  witliiii 
econe  of  conflict;  and  her  pulpit  orators  acquirM]  a 
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rily  which,  id  spite  of  the  iuflezifaffi^  of  die  Ii 
•econd  only  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  B 
of  Fnnce  and  Great  Britain. 

After  IloUand  bad  fallea  ■  tkCud  to  ber  politicd  fnrta- 
nuship,  she  gradaally  disappeared  from  patdtc  obaerra- 
tinn.  Her  grcataesa  in  the  past  would  uve  been  w«ll 
sigh  forgotten  if  Presoott  and  Motley  had  not  recalled  H. 
Bat  the  judgTucnt  of  the  world  craceminff  ber,  in  ber  pre- 
sent state,  is  not  more  Sattering  than  thai  of  &t>  aatbor 
of  Hudibrai,  who,  in  additioa  to  venting  his  ^iteen  against 
the  people,  employs  his  wit  upon  the  inatioiul  land,  call- 
ing it. 


"  A  eoQDtij  tb*t  dnm  fifW  Crct  of  vater. 
In  vbich  men  lire  h  m  tae  boU  of  natare ; 
And  vhen  the  lea  doa  in  sp«s  ihas  hrtak. 
And  dnnnu  •  pcarinec,  dnea  b«t  fiwf  >  tetk." 


^H^Bm  while  the  political  Etatas  of  Holland  baa  been  tnf^ 

''Tdrr  and  uaobserred  daring  the  last  centaiy  and  a  half,  ber 

important  theological   ana  religions  career,— oorertng  a 

mneh  lon^r  period  than  that, — ^is  a  tbemo  of  deep  interest 

to  crery  student  of  the  history  of  the  Chnrch. 

Rationalism  arose  in  Holland  by  means  of  some  agendet 
nnilar  to  those  which  had  prodaced  it  in  Germany.  The 
pmrioDa  disputes  and  barren  miniittratioDs  of  the  derey 
■Md«  the  soil  ready  for  any  theological  emir  that  migbt 
vrge  its  claims  with  force.  Bat  the  repnlaiTe  tecbnimli- 
tiet  of  Germany  were  not  equally  prvraleDt  in  Holland, 
and  the  remnaDts  of  scholasticism  refosed  to  affiliate  with 
Ibe  Kefurmed  much  longer  than  with  the  Lathenm  Church. 

Bnl  whRn  the  eynod  of  Don,  wliich  held  it«  seiinons  in 
161&— 1B19,  pronounced  those  dogmas  by  which  the  Ar- 
arinis?*"  wore  excluded  from  the  Dutch  Chnrch,  it  estab- 
fitbed  a  standard  of  orthodoxy^.  In  proportion  as  the 
vynod  gained  the  favour  of  the  people,  the  Bilile  came  into 
use,  bot  more  to  serve  the  cause  of  polemics  thui  of  edifi- 
cation. Hugo  GrotiuK,  Ememns,  and  other  exegoticol 
writer*  who  had  manifested  iDdepoodence  in  their  inter- 
pratatioQ  of  the  Scriptures,  were  regarded  with  great  au»- 
pjcion  and  distrust.  The  door  for  the  entrance  of  schoUs- 
tirism  was  thrown  wide  open.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
writer  of  that  day,  "  The  doctrines  were  cnt  after  the 
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fashiona  of  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Scotas; 
while  tht!  power  of  the  word  of  God  wa3  denied,  and  tba 
language  of  Babel  was  btard  in  the  streets  of  Jerusakm." 
Theologians  made  an  idle  display  of  learning.     Imagianrj 
distinctions,  definitions,  and  divisions  became  the  fowl  of 
the  youth  in  schools  of  every  grade,  and  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  all  the  churches.     The  books  which  have  conns 
down  to  us  from  that  period  are  weapons  aguinat  Atheism, 
Deism,    Socinianism,   and   every    otier   heresy    that  W 
arisen  during  the  history  of  Christianity.     Whether  light 
was  created  on  the  first  day ;  whether  it  was  an  attribute 
or  a  Bubistiince  ;  whether  Adam,  after    the    formation  of    I 
Eve,  was  a  rib  tho  worse;  whether  the  knowledge  of  the 
unconverted  may  be  called  spiritual  knowledge  ; — these    i 
were  .some  of  the  topics  of  laboured  sermons.     It  was  an- 
nounct'il  lis  a  most  gratifying  result  of  accurate  research 
that  Ihe  isoiil  of  a  boy  was  created  forty  days  after  concep-    , 
tioii,  while  that  of  a  girl  required  eighty. 

Tliero  were  exceptions  to  the  general  sterility  of  tbs 
pulpit  and  lee  to  re -room.  Alting,  professor  at  Groniagen, 
enjoyed  the  sobriquet  of  "Biblical  Theologian,"  becaoM 
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i  «tlucs  glided  into  radtcftl  casntBbr,  and,  in  this  fann, 

mme  oniteii  with  the  BcbolaBtic 
Uomiletic  lileratore  of  tlut 
veiy  clearly.  Besides  being  ^ 

IticB  of  wl  clnsaes,  the  diacooree  wss  often  ■  d 
pT  ffnimtnkticiil  principli^a,  accompaaied  with  a  description . 
ftf  the  apiritual  condition  of  every  hearer.  After  the  sing- 
ioff  ot  the  hymn  in  the  middle  of  its  delivery,  the  people 
idjuBted  themselrcs  to  hear  the  application  in  irhieh  thc^ 
BUGS  were  to  be  stated.  There  was  J!r«l,  an  enomeration 
of  "  heretical  sinners,"  divided  into  nameroas  groapa; 
f,  the  "  nnconverted,"  separated  into  many  enbdrvi. 
;  and  IMrd,  the  many  flocks  of  Chmttans.  It  was  in 
(his  part  of  the  aermon  that  the  casnistry  of  the  preacher 
b»d  foil  play,  and  he  who  could  fubdiride  his  congregK- 
'  a  in  Guch  a  way  that  every  auditor  cuuld  not  mistalcA  I 
own  proper  position,  received  preat  honour  from  hia  f 
bretlimi.     Tho  liearcr  waited  ontil  he  "heard  hia  I 


:,"  aSier  which  he  might  sink  back  aeain  to  his 
19.    Even  to  this  day,  on  leaving  a  Dutch  Church,  it 

«  common  qnestion  among  the  separating  members  to 
iMpiiiv  of  each  other,  "  Have  yon  heard  the  dominie  caQ 
npar  name  ?  "     They  mean  by  this,  "  Have  yon  heard  tha  | 

•tor  BO  describe  people  that  yon  could  not  mistake  the  | 

MB  to  which  you  belong  T  " 

We  have  now  stated  the  two  sources  from  which  many 
tf  the  tronbles  and  defections  of  the  Church  of  Holland 

iwe  sprung.     On  the  one  band  was  dogmatism,  with  ita 

idlns  distinctions,  begotten  and  fostered  by  Scbolasti- 

nn-  On  the  other,  practical  mysticism,  cherished  into 
^mwth  by  a  disgusting  system  of  casuistic  ethics.  The 
WCtlOO  against  those  prevalent  errors  was  Rationalism. 
nkoy  were  the  domestic  fountains  of  that  species  of  error. 

Bflt  there  were  men  who,  when  they  saw  tho  evils  their 
raaerated  Chnrch  was  Buffering,  threw  themselves  into  the 
breach,  and  contended  for  her  deliTerance. 

Cocceini,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Scholasticism,  wa« 
bore  in  Bremen,  in  100^.  Ue  studied  all  branchos  of  the- 
A)gT ;  bat  having  been  in8trucl«d  in  Ht^brew  by  a  lenmcd 
Bftobt  of  Hamburg,  hu  upplit^d  himself  ospocittlly  to  the 
languages.  In  1629  he  visited  tlie  Dutch  Uui- 
Fmaeker,  and  wrote  tracts  on  the  Talmud,  with 
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extracts  tlierefrom  in  German.     He  also  cotnpOMd  C 
voraes  witli  great  ability.     RetumiDg  tlie  uuae  jov 
Bremen,  lie  there  became  Frofessor  of  Sacred  Plulolaf 
In  1636  be  was  called  to  IiVaneker,  to  take  ibe  1" 
iirst,  and  afterward  the  Greek  ehoir.     Still  later  h«  b 
theology.     His  esegetical  works,  being  far  in  luivm 
any  wbich  had  appeared  at  that  time,  actjuired  ercoti 
nown  for  their    author.     In  1649  be  was  invited  by  t 
Curators  of  the  University  of  Leyden  to  take  charge  oti 
department  of  theology  iti  that  seat  of  learning.     Hia  )(■ 
cherished  antipathy  to  Scholasticism  was  well  known,  1 
he  pursaed  his  course  in  quiet  until  1668,  when  h»  % 
daringly  assaded. 

Having  developed  bis  opinion  that  the  Subboth  lukj  i 
been  instituted  in  Paradise,  but  in  tbe  desert,  and  wu  I 
therefore  binding  upon  Ctuiatians,  Cocceius  was  bnffel 
by  a  boat  of  writings,  in  which  be  was  charged  with  tm 
imaginable  species  of  scepticism.     The  literature  of  < 
Cocceian  controversy  abounds  in  as  violent  and  hudi  i 
pressions  as  have  disgraced  theological  history  at  any  ' 
Yet  Cocceius  was  nut  withont  ardent  disciples  ondn 
who  knew  as  well  how  to  give  as  to  receive  severe 
As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  tho   discasaioiii 
mention,  the  title  of  a  book  written  in  favoar  of 
"  Satan's  Defence  of  himself,  on  being  questioned  wl^ 
had  instigated  some  persons  to  distort  and  ritify  the 
thodox,  wise,  and  edifying  Writings  of  tho  BIcsavd 
fcssor  Cocceius,  &c.,  &c."     In  this  work   Satan,  on  fc 

auestioned  whom  ho  fears  most,  rephe^  that  "  no  OD( 
oue  more  harm  to  the  power  of  darkness  than  Cocoeii 
not  even  Calvin." 

The  States  of  Holland  wrote  to  the  Synod  not  to  di 
the  Sabbatarian  question,  and  to  forbid  the 
from    further    controversy.       There   were    oth47 
brought  against  Cocceius,  however,  one  of  which 
distinction  between  A^ecris  oiiapriHif  and   v^jkoic  4 
by  wbich  he  held  that  tbe   former  was  a  compli'to 
but  tho  latter  inconijilete,  and  only  in  force  andur  th» 
dispensation.     He  placed  tho  whole  system  of 
under  the  figure  of  a  covenant.     There  were  two  cutmi 
one  of  works,  and  the  other  of  grace,     '{"he  Iktter  1 
threefold  economy:  before  the  law;  afler  the  Uir; 
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under  tlie  Gospel.  The  institutions  under  the  first  eoono- 
mj  were  symbolical  of  the  second ;  and  these  again  of  the 
third.  Everything  was  a  shadow  of  some  higher  and  fotore 
good.  Forgiveness  was  no  exception  to  the  mle.  That 
of  ihe  Old  Testament  was  vdpeait  preparing  the  way  for 
&e  complete  icfKais  of  the  New. 

There  was  one  point  of  agreement  between  Cooeeios 
and  Descartes :  their  common  aim  of  emancipatioti  from 
Scholasticism.  Bnt  the  former  strove  by  revelation^  the 
latter  by  philosophy,  to  secure  the  result.  It  has  been 
diarged  that  Descartes  influenced  C3cceius,  since  the 
school  of  that  philosopher  was  growing  into  power  at  the 
Tery  period  of  the  Cocceian  tendencies.  But  the  charge 
is  groundless.  Descartes  stood  on  the  ground  of  reason 
alone,  while  Cocceius  planted  himself  upon  the  Scriptares. 
Thus  there  was  a  world-wide  difference  between  the  two 
men  at  the  very  starting-point  of  their  systems ;  a  dif* 
ference  which  becomes  more  apparent  at  every  additional 
step  in  the  study  of  their  sentiments. 

n*  Cocceius  was  opposed  whcoi  he  arrayed  the  Bible  agarast 
Scholasticism,  Descartes  might  be  expected  to  meet  with 
increased  resistance  when  he  used  only  the  weapr/n  of 
philosophy.  "  Aristotle/'  said  the  theolojrical  world  of 
Holland,  "  was  a  heathen,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  afterward 
became  soundly  converted  to  Catholid.^ra.  In  due  time  he 
was  transformed  into  a  most  exemplary  ProU^Mtant.  Yet 
this  Descartes  is  a  downright  Jcfsoit,  and  a  very  (U^mrm  U?t 
loose  from  the  infernal  world.  His  whole  Mvnt^mi  com- 
mences  with  doubt  and  is  pervaded  by  it.  How  dan^ffr- 
ons  then  to  our  orthodoxy  is  the  attack  of  thi^  Catholic 
Arminian !  If  his  assumption  concemin;^  fcfrpticixm  ho 
correct  our  whole  theology  becoTne?4  overtiimr'd ;  for  th^ffi 
the  elect  would  have  ground  for  donbtinjr  th^n'r  own  Hal- 
ration,  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  infallihlrj  riocfrino 
<^the  final  perseverance  of  the  sainfj^.  An'l  to  rrown  th^j 
scene  of  this  Descartes'  audacitv,  he  holrln  that  the  ^rarth 
and  not  the  sun  turns  round,  which,  as  jroorl  father  i'rakel 
lays,  *  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  man's  hr-ad  Ih  tunir-d/  ** 

Voctius  was  the  leader  of  the  frirr-^^M   acrainHt   tho  pro* 

fcentious  philosophy.     A  book,   i5<«Tjed  anonymously  by  a 

Iriend    of  Spinoza,   applying   a  littl#*  more    lr)gic    to   tho 

[^artesian  idea  of  substance,   caused  him  to  obtfiin  addi- 

18 
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tional  ground.  For  the  new  acliool  which  he  was  con- 
bating  already  rested  under  the  imputation  of  Cijph^ 
AtlieiniD.  The  hand  of  the  govemmeut  ijQt4.<rfcTvd,  ani 
Cartesianistn  appeared  to  be  extin^iislied.  But  it  li»d  itt 
secret  admirers,  especially  in  the  academioa  of  Northcni 
France,  where  its  adherents  occupiod  attnoet  every  chwr 
of  instraction.  Ita  last  representative  was  Boani  Aadkli, 
1701,  at  whose  death  Newton  and  Leibnitx  canw  i*tu 
power. 

The  place  assigned  to  reason  by  Cocceiua  lod  hia  foMU 
accuse  him  of  Cartcsianism.  He  nuide  the  intvUtrct  iki 
interpreter  of  Scripture  in  this  sense;  that,  itince  thi 
words  of  the  Bible  are  capable  of  many  menoiu^,  ntMB 
must  decide  which  are  proper  and  which  improper)  isl 
not  be  foi^etful  to  derive  as  mueh  thought  as  poswusfrok 
the  sacred  t«xt ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  Scripture  is  so  oA 
that  an  able  expositor  will  bring  more  than  one  seUM  oat 
of  it."  Ue  aimi.>d  to  find  Christ  and  liui  Chnrvh  ui  rkb 
biblical  book;  but  he  interpreted  every  btalrimm  w 
allegorical,  typicjJ,  or  prophetical.  Reason  as  ajiii^.L-l  in 
him,  became  a  light  to  oxpose  many  sidca  of  truiL  alii^ 
had  never  been  perceived  by  the  reigning  dogmatisik 
The  result  of  his  labours  was  the  oviTthrow,  in  ata$ 
minds,  of  philosophical  Scholasticism,  but  the  enthranoc 
of  biblical  Scholasticism  in  its  sleud.  His  allegtiriiM 
method  of  exposition  lud  his  followers  into  groes  aba* 
rations. 

The  Coceeians  and  Toctians  were  now  the  two  grM> 
theological  parties  which  attracted  to  their  slnndanls  iieai^ 
every  man  of  promise  or  note  throughout  Hollnod.  TIm 
former  were  tho  Progressives,  the  latter  the  CoQftumtlink 
The  Coceeians  favoured,  the  entranco  of  now  idisaa,  nri 
elTectcd  the  junction  of  philosophy  anil  tlicolu;^.  Hi 
Voetians  professed  to  desire  a  reform,  hut  thtrir  ormdiri 
was  not  in  harmony  witJi  their  avowal.  While  thi-y  i;.t>*^ 
with  their  antagonists  in  calling  the  Biblu  the  f-iui^t  ~  ^ 
light  and  truth,  they  held  that  tho  fathers  of  D«jri  .  .i  ;.-' 
Reformers  had  digested  its  contents  and  explained  ii?  i:,>^ 
iug  in  most  excellent  summaries,  and  that  "  it  wiu  forj"" 
bo  light  our  caudles  at  those  great  lights  of  the 
They  were  very  properly  cal W  "  Tradition arians,"  a  i 
of  which   they  were  proud.     One  of  their  writcn 
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cai^ht  up  the  last  Toices  ani  words  of  our 
,  iboBe  Fftthera  of  whom  we  are  now  glad  to  call 
the  echo."  * 

tccei&as  studied  the  onginal  text,  and  took  leare 
'  often  from  the  authority  of  the  tmnstators.  Their 
Its  uttached  great  value  to  the  tr&nelation,  and 
lea  cttlied  ii  "  inspired."  The  former  delayed  not 
inriate  tlie  fruits  of  the  latest  researches  in  sciencB 
'icism,  in  certain  cases  laving  aside  fiagmenta  of 
in  faronr  of  the  suggestions  of  the  most  recent 
of  Cocceios.  To  the  Voetians  this  conduct  was 
■h  better  than  atheii>m.  They  hnrled  all  the  cnrsea 
fOCS  of  the  Bible  against  every  one  who  whispered 
fre  coald  be  a  mistake  in  the  transcription  of  a 
or  even  of  a  Hebrew  vowel-point.  The  Cocceiaa 
biooght  all  bis  questions  into  the  pulpit,  where  he  preached 
ihem  in  a  manttcr  more  adapted  to  addle  the  heaJds  of  his 
hwmiii  than  to  edify  their  hearts.  Hebrew  grammars 
me  published  for  tlie  laity.  Even  women, — among  whom 
WB*  Anna  Maria  Scbnrmann,  the  adherent  and  friend  of 
Voettns, — were  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original 
tenses.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  take  port  in  the  angry 
dispntea  of  theologians.  The  Cocceiana  ran  wild  with 
Iher  principles  of  fanciful  inlerpretation,  Everv  prophecy 
m  their  view,  a  treasury  of  allegorical  facta  yet  to 
to  pass,  and  lo  be  heartily  endorsed.  The  Voetians 
themselves  on  their  Uter^ism,  and  named  Hugo 
I  as  their  master.  Yet  they  held  that  they  never 
swallow  his  abominable  Arminianism. 

bivtory  of  hcrmeneulics  in  all  times  shows  that 
is  but  one  step  from  the  literal  to  the  allegorical, 
ith  the  Yoetinns.  Thoy  indicated  a  disposition  to 
and  at  length  became  more  fanciful  and  allegorical 
ibeir  adversaries  bad  been.  Thcv  sought  the  interior 
of  the  text,  but  wonld  be  limited  by  no  rules.  They 
lixed  the  entire  contents  of  the  Bible.  He  who 
dt«w  most  profit  aad  instruction  from  a  word  waa 
•itt  t«acber,  for  a  scribo  tnast  bring  forth  from  his 
t "  both  now  things  and  old.  Not  reason,  nor  logic, 
cperience  and  feeling  must  explain  overy  word  of 
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God.  TLe  Bible  literally  becamo  all  things  \a  aD  men. 
TLe  "inner  light"  was  its  great  interpreter.  Many  pc>opl> 
despisied  scientific  stndentd  of  the  truth*  of  r«Tt4»t)Mi, 
calling'  thorn  "  slaves  of  the  letter," — a  term  whick, 
Bingularly  enough,  is  still  in  common  use  amonf?  tbe  Wh 
educated  members  of  the  Church  of  Holland.  TCho  Bible, 
taken  in  its  real  character,  was  banished,  and  &q  srtifidol 
volume  placed  in  its  stead.  Practical  my sticisoi  was  ikw 
fairly  inaugurated.  Even  conventicles  spread  thronghoat 
the  country,  and  ignorant  men  who  knew  how  "  to  tptak 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people "  wore  infinitely  prefenred  » 
any  educated  minister. 

The  strife  ran  very  high.  While  there  was  an  aMimilt* 
tion  of  the  Voetians  to  the  Cocceians  in  the  appliotioa  ot 
the  allegorical  principle  of  interpretation,  there  wm  a 
moral  retrogression  of  the  latter  which  greatly  rcduvd 
their  strength.  This  arose  from  the  defectiw  news  of 
Cocceius  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  His  diadpbs 
carried  his  unfortunate  opinion  far  enough  to  gum  thi 
favour  of  the  worldly  acd  immoral  classes.  TUe  fnoU 
customs  and  gayest  fashions  were  imported   from  FraaA^ 
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^^■^  to  tticir  traditionalliD^ituIit^i.recGired  them  ^lli  open 

^^^fa-  The  guests  retiimed  tlieir  welcome  by  diffusing  new' 

^^^ntnal  life  throngh  the  hospitable  country.     The  Coc- 

^C^MDa  l*id  ofT  tlicir  worldly  habits.     Days  of  fasting  and 

prayer  were  appointed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  an- 

thorities,  while  an  increasing  love  for  the  Church,  as  he- 

qaeathvd  by  the  fathers,  was  overspreading  the  land.    The 

■ttachment  to  what  was  old  and  time-honoured  became  a 

elowing  eathusiasm.       Sharp  distiuctions  between  parties 

oiasppeared.  Men  who  had  formerly  been  violently  arrayed 

Rgunat  each  other  now  espressed  a  disposition  to  unite  in 

one  common  effort  to  restore  the  Church  to  her  former 

?Drity.  Broke],  Imytegeld,  Grocnewegen,  Lanipe,  and 
itringa,  representing  different  and  opposing  forces,  united 
in  a  harmoniona  effort  to  reform  the  heritage  of  Christ. 
Their  Inbonrs  were  fruitfid,  for  the  people  greatly  honoured 
them  and  earnestly  followed  their  good  advice.  The  theo- 
tosical  candidate  had  previously  been  asked  two  queationa, 
wnicb  had  an  important  bearing  upon  hia  subsequent  life. 
Ooe  was,  "  Do  you  fear  God  ?  "  The  other  was,  "  To 
what  P»rty  do  yon  belong  ? "  The  latter  inquiry  was  now 
aboluiied.  In  every  univorBity  the  long- prevalent  parti- 
■•luliip  subsided.     But  under  the  improved  state  of  reli- 

Ea  Voetian  was  invariably  placed  in  the  chair  of 
atic  theology,  a  Coccciau  in  that  of  exegesis,  and  a 
■er  of  Lampe  in  charge  of  practical  theology.  The 
pulpits  were  likewise  supplied  with  an  equal  number  of 
nuntatCTfi  from  the  ruling  parties. 

After  1738  the  religious  progress  of  the  Church  of  Hol- 
knd  became  more  tardy.  Attention  to  spiritual  life  de- 
eniMed,  while  more  care  was  bestowed  upon  Iho  im]irove- 
Bent  of  theological  training.  The  department  receiving 
nnate«t  favour  was  thu  linguistic  study  of  the  sacred  text. 
nnfcsBor  Schultens  was  the  first  to  apply  himself  to  the 
Behrew  cognate  languages,  especially  to  the  Arabic.  The 
eritio&l  works  of  Mdl  and  of  Beugel  found  their  way,  in 
1707  and  ^7:^\,  into  the  Dutch  universities.  John  Alberti, 
bmngurati-d  professor  at  Leyden  in  17iO,  made  the  Arabic 
his  special  bmnch,  and  in  five  years'  time  that  study  be- 
cuno  BO  popular  that  Valkenaer  found  it  necessary  to  warn 
jonng  on-n  against  yielding  too  freely  to  its  fascinations. 
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of  inquiry  increased  the  i-ndiffereace  to  party  diatinctions. 
Henceforth  the  terms  Voetliui  and  Cocceian  becamo  tuon 
unfrequent  and  unimportant. 

Tho  theological  tendency  toward  the  study  of  the  I 
guagea  of  the  Bible  had  the  single  unfortnnate  result  of 
increasing  that  puerile  literalism  which  had  appeanid  m 
only  sporadic  forma  daring  several  preceding  coutimea.  U 
was  the  clemont  autagoniatic  to  tho  allegorical  and  sjuriU 
nal  interpretation  of  the  text. 

Feter  Abrest,  the  Dutch  Emosti,  tangbt  in  Gronii^^ 
in  1773.  His  work  on  Sacred  Criticism  as  the  bett  &> 
guard  of  17irology,  showed  the  value  ho  attached  to  1 
thorough  grammatical  and  historic^  study  of  the  Scr^ 
tures.  His  labours  were  in  harmony  with  the  long-stand 
ing  literal  interpretation  of  the  teit,  though  lie  wot 
elucidate  scientifically  what  hud  previonsly  been  treat 
mystically.  Even  before  the  Reformation,  the  Dutd 
theologians  were  preeminently  textual  in  their  habits  4 
study,  and  in  subsequent  times,  they  built  up  their  sf 
tematic  and  polemical  theology  by  the  stress  laid  opon  u 
"  words  "  of  the  inspired  volume. 

Nowhere  was  the  proverb  "  Every  heretic  has  liis  letter" 
so  common  and  yet  so  true  as  in  Hulland.  The  (* 
quartos  we  have  received  from  the  seventeenth  and  forn 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  will  ever  remain  nuurd 
of  literalism  gone  mad.      They  were  gotten  up   like 

ffenmotry,  with  theorems  and  propositions,  followed  by 
engtby  array  of  texts  transcribed  without  one  word  i 
comment.  The  sermons  published  at  that  time  were  i 
vidcd  and  subdivided,  their  appearance  being  similar  to 
page  of  a  dictionary.  They  were  interlarded  with  I 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  letters  and  figures  of  variona  sizes,  i 
being  hteral  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  provti 
nothing  except  that  the  preacher  had  made  free  nse  of  h 
Concordance.  The  consequence  of  so  much  tostuid  cib 
tioa  in  hooks  and  sermons  was  tho  increased  popularity! 
theology. 

The  systematic  works  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  wrt 
familiar  to  the  masses.  What  was  said  of  the  theologio 
disputes  of  the  third  centniy,  that  bakers'  and  shoemaken 

•  "J«Jere  Keller  heeft  *jn  Letter." 
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recclioecl  the  words  '  homaouiian  '  and  '  liomoioiman' 
be  applied  to  tlio  period  of  which  we  spenlt. 
now,  there  exiBts  in  Holland  k  remarkablp  popnlar 
_  laintnnce  with  theology.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  a  clcr- 
g^nson,  "  fi-'henncn  who  could  pass  examination  for  licen- 
tiate's orders  nt  one  of  your  American  achoole,  and  be»li 
the  best  of  the  candidates  in  the  handy  use  of  texts  and 
iflefinitions,"*  The  do^ccndnnts  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
tke  Unitwl  Stnfes  are  etiU  familiar  with  Brokel ;  while,  if 

5tM  ask  any  Hollander  what  he  thinks  of  John  h,  Muri'k's 
farrow  of  Divinity,  he  will  probably  indicate  Very  soon 
tltat  he  has  committed  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  memory. 
T^nckeu's  Kernel  of  Divinity  is  equally  well-known  to 
masses,  for  ho  belonged  to  tbe  Yoetian  party.     He  was 
itly  practical  and  ascetical.  He  was  not  without  a  vein 
"'icism,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  title  of  one  ofhis 
"  Enrnfsf  RrqHeit  of  the  Bndetfroom  Jrsui  Cftrirf 
Ckareli  of  Laodicea  to  celebrate  the  Eoi/al  Marriage 
vilk  Him." 

ig  the  entire  period,  dating  back  to  the  Synod  of 
there  wns  an  nnder-cnrrent  of  Rationalism,  which, 
sometimes  daring  to  make  its  appearance,  observed 
leral  the  strictest  eccrec;f.  Cartesianism  made  it 
for  a  time,  and  in  party  struggles  it  ventnred  to 

. sidi-s.      But  the  keen  eye  which  the   Church  ever 

tttmrd  toward  heresy  made  it  timid.  Yet  it  was  a  power 
Vliich  was  only  waiting  for  a  strong  ally  in  order  to  make 
Ulpea  war  npen  the  institutions  which  the  heroes  of  Hol- 
land lisd  wrested  from  Phillip  II.  of  Spain. 

BnUliiU!«r  Beklcer,  "  a  man  who  feared  neither  man  nor 
detil,"  was  the  first  Rationalist  in  the  Dutch  Church,  He 
was  ft  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  niitural 
fldmt-e,  pnrticularly  of  astronomy.  He  published  a  work 
m  Cornels,  iu  which  he  combatc-d  the  old  notions,  pre- 
Taknt  among  his  countrjTnen,  that  a  oomot  was  always  the 
|it«carBor  of  heresies  and  all  manner  of  evils,  and  that  it 
dionld  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  general  call  to  prayer 

Ifttpr  ofR*».  P.  J,  HocdfmakPr,  dated  Gcntpmbcr, 
«  oormpiuidc^ncc  of  llijs  Kcriinpliahcd  mIioIu,  wlio  liu  liccn 
is  ounnccliun  witb  the  Linivcrtily  of  I'treclit  and  in  iutiiiiiilo 
'ilh  lb«  best  minds  of  HoIUnd.  has  been  iaraluable  to  us  in  lUe 
1  of  the  Clikpli-ra  on  Dutcli  Xltcutugj. 
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and  fitstiog.  Bayle,  of  BotterdaiD,  a  reputed  atheut,  hv' 
monized  with  Bekker.  Bekker  seporntt^d  Uetwccn  At 
spiiere  of  reason  aud  tliat  of  religion.  AVhenovw  tLiy 
meet  cnch  otlier  it  should  be  as  friends  and  co-worbn. 
Religion  has  greater  diguity,  but  tbat  gives  it  uo  ngbi  to 
disregard  tbe  autbority  of  reason.  AVhon  the  Scnutam 
speak  in  an  nnnatural  way  of  naturid  tbiDg-t,  it  is  high  Has 
fdr  the  operation  of  reason.  This  idea  li-d  Ut  the  ikccea- 
modfttion-theory,  which,  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  i^nrittil 
his  book  TTie  World  Beic itched  {lG9l),Tcsa\tfdiuBekki^t 
exconununication.  His  CartesiaQism,  which  had  tM(;lA 
him  to  distinguish  so  rigidly  between  the  two  "snbstanoct,' 
matter  and  spirit,  as  to  deny  all  action  of  the  ouk  upon  tW 
other,  led  him  to  assert  that  spirita,  whether  good  or  iui, 
have  no  influence  upon  the  bodies  of  nicn.  The  Jews 
ast^ribed  all  exertion  of  power  to  angels,  tbnmgh  whom  G«d 
Worked  mediately.  JcBas  adapted  himself  to  ihcsv  idcai 
of  his  times. 

Bekker  loved  to  trace  all  spirit- stones  to  Boine  pUiuiUr 
origin,  and  then  to  hold  them  ap  to  the  ridicule  of  dv 
masses.     To  give  substautial  proof  of  his   di&bvhcf  in  d 
spiritual  influence,  he  passed  many  nights  in  gmvr-yud^ 
ou  which  occasions  ho  manifested  a  sacrilct^ona  hsr^* 
hood,  which,  boaidoa  mailing  him  the  wonder  of  hU  Oaa, 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  snpposing  that  he  kt-pt  ap 
eecret  correspondence  with  the  devil.  "  For,"  roasiinod  ti 
Dutch  theologians,  "is  not  ail  this  one  of  Satan'ii  tiicb 
to  make  us  believe  that  he  doea  nut  exist,  so  that  lu!  atf 
capture  us  unawares  ?  "     On  account  of  Bckkcr'a  ack»o«- 
Icuged    merit,    the    govemineut    took    hia    pnH,    and  ^ 
hia  death,  paid  hia  salary  to  his  family.     Voltain-  ■:;■'!  >J 
him  ;  "  He  was  a  very  good  man,  a  great  enou^v      *  :' 
dovil  and  of  an  eternal  hell.     .     .     ■     larnporMi    .' 
if  there  ever  exiated  a  devil,  and  ho  had  read    l 
World  Bctcitehed,  he  would  never  have  forgiven  ;1. 
for  having  so  prodigiously  inanltod  him."       In  it.' 
at  Utrecht  there  are  ten  quarto  volumes  confitiniTi.- 

of  thia  book,  in  which  Bekker'a  porsonnl  '■•■■ 

to  have  been  very  unprepossessing,  recf 
tion  of  the  censure.     His  body  wa«  b.'. 
temporaries  to  be  a  most  excellent  poi  l  ; 
himself. 
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PpofoBsor  Roell,  of  Fraueter  UnivDrsity,  started  from 
llio  Cocceiiin  principle  of  irecdom  of  thobglit.  la  his  in- 
aagtiml  addresS]  be  anuounccd  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Scriptures  cannot  be  intcrproted  in  any  safs  way  except 
"by  the  iliciatea  of  reason;  that  reason  ie  the  grand  instru- 
ment by  (vhich  wo  arriro  at  a  knowledg'O  of  all  trath  ;  and 
Ihat  it  ia  the  great  authority  for  the  determination  of  all 
theoretical  and  practical  religion.  This  author  is  boat 
IcQowii  to  theologians  by  his  ideas  on  the  sonship  of  Christ. 
B«  held  that  Christ  could  not  bo  a  son,  for  then  there 
would  be  a  time  when  be  came  into  being  from  nonentity. 
^Die  term  "  son  "  could  not  signify  unity  of  essence  with 
IIm  Futher,  "Brother"  would  bo  a  more  correct  word. 
^Du)  only  sense  in  which  Christ  could  be  son  was  as  the 
aUvioe  ambassador.  These  assumptions  brought  upon 
Roell  the  charge  that  ho  was  a  Socinian  and  an  Arminian. 
His  principal  opponent  was  Yitringa. 

Balionaiistic  tendencies  increased  in  both  number  and   , 

Ibrce  iu  proportion  as  the  Churcii  decreased  in  the  a. 

which  it  had  possessed  at  the  close  of  the  Cocceian  and  I 
Vootiitn  controversy  by  virtue  of  the  immigration  of  the 
niled  Huguenots  of  France. 

Van  Os,  of  Zwolle,  attacked  the  8ccept«d  covenantal 
baory,  and  the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation,  'Ilia 
litter  WBfl  a  mere  scholastic  opinion,  not  accepted  among 
tha  doctrine-^  of  tho  Church,  but  yet  ranintamod  by  the 
Monle  as  a  roqnisite  of  orthodoxy.  Having  gone  thus 
ibr,  Vnn  Os  proeeedod  to  deny  a  form  of  infrnlapsarianism, 
friiich  was  termed  "justification  from  eternity."  Many 
pM>nUDi.'nt  but  bigoted  minds,  having  long  entertained 
these  altm  ideas  he  was  endeavouring  to  refute,  and  some 
hsTing  goao  so  far  as  to  attempt  their  introduction  into  a 
miaeu  edition  of  the  confession  of  faith.  Van  Os  was 
MBBOred  for  heresy.  Bat  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
ptCMch  th«  Protestant  doctrine  that  every  one  had  the 
rwht  to  test  the  Chnroh-creod  by  the  word  of  God.  In  the 
BputioQ  of  tho  people  this  course  amounted  to  a  total  re- 
nuiciiiti'm  of  the  creed,  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed. 
Inoth*^  dispute,  which  created  attention  and  attracted 
iie  sH»picion  of  the  watchful  Church,  was  on  toleration. 
".U  who  dared  to  defend  even  the  word,  wero  stiguiatizcd 

uDpardoaable  heretics,  for  Voltaire  had  just  written  in 
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its  farour.     Pastor  Do  Cock  placed  himself  in  dimger  q 
eKCommunicatioii  because  he  was  so  rash  ae  to  lulTowttiil 
He  waa  only  rescued  by  the  interferencQ  of  the  govent*  I 
ment,   and  by  luckily   publishing  that  he  distiii^uiali»d 
between  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  toleration. 

There  were  controversies  concerning  minor  points  rf 
doctrine,  but  amid  them  all,  it  was  very  perceptible  tint 
there  was  a  well -organized  disposition  to  break  throagb 
the  stringent  nilea  of  order,  and  iscape  from  the  conti^ 
of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Church.  But  whoever 
departed  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  doctrinivl  system  laid 
down  in  the  confession  of  faith  was  charged  with  scepti- 
cism.  Van  der  Marck'a  employment  of  a  single  term  C05( 
him  his  professorship.  But  he  was  afterward  restored, 
and  died  in  1800,  Kleman  wrote  a  book,  in  1774,  on  the 
Connection  betiepfn  Orace  and  Duty,  in  which  he  held  tiiat 
the  right  use  of  those  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts  which 
Grod  has  imparted  to  ua  is  the  condition  of  his  further 
blessings,  Ho  was  compelled  to  retract  his  heresv.  Tw 
Broek,  of  Rotterdam,  considered  only  the  death  of  Christ 
expiatory,  while  his  colleagues  wished  the  same  to  be  saii 
of  every  act  of  his  life.  Because  that  rash  theologiu) 
ventured  to  use  the  word  "  world,"  in  John  iii.  16,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  instead  of  circumscribing  it  to  "  the  worfJ 
of  the  elect,"  he  had  the  choice  either  to  recant  or  pv( 
up  his  office.  The  government  interfered  and  saved  hint- 
But  while  all  these  influences  were  at  work  in  the  Churcli 
of  Holland,  a  still  stronger  current  was  setting  in  from 
England.  The  impolitic  ecclesiastical  rigour  became  all 
enemy  to  truth,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  li*- 
velopment  of  Rationalism.  Never  have  Church  and  State 
presented  a  more  complete  contrast.  The  govemmont  of 
Holland  was  the  most  liberal  in  the  world,  but  the  ecclea* 
astical  authorities  have  not  been  surpassed  in  bieotiy  I 
during  the  whole  history  of  Protestantism.  Hotlanawiil 
the  refuge  and  home  cf  the  RXile  of  every  land  wW  I 
could  succeed  in  planting  his  feet  upon  her  tlyke-shor*  I 
But  the  Church  of  thst^  country  was  so  illiberal  that  tlri 
use  of  a  term  in  any  other  than  the  accepted  E(.'nse  wM  ■ 
sufficient  ground  of  excommunication. 

The  intimate  relations  in  which  Holland  stood  to  Eng- 
land by  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British 


krone  Afforded  an  opportanity  for  the  Importation  of 
Ingtish  Deism.  Nowhere  od  the  Continent  was  that  sys- 
SJO  uf  sce]>ticiam  so  estensivclj  propa^ted  as  among  the 
hitcli.  The  Deists  took  particular  pains  to  \'ieit  Holland, 
od  were  never  prouder  tiian  when  told  that  their  works 
■ore  rfod  by  Uieir  frionds  across  the  North  Sea.  On  tho 
tlier  hADil,  HoUaiid  Bopplied  England  with  the  best  edi- 
ronB  of  tho  classics  then  published  in  Europe,  some  of 
rliicl]  are  atill  noiiurpassud  specimens  of  tj-pography, 

The  works  of  Hobhes  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  IGGS, 
im  Ih  Ore  haying  been  issued  as  early  as  1647.  Locke's 
^Mlf  Ml  Tolcntlion  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1689, 
•hile  his  Stsay  on  the  Human  UnrierHtuntHtig  was  rendered 
ot  (inly  into  that  language,  but  also  into  the  French. 
bUi&a  and  Chubb  irere  rond  scarcely  less  by  the  Hollander 
in  hy  the  EnglishinAQ.  Loeko  spent  seven  years  in  Hol- 
id,  *ud  Tulond  Btndied  two  years  in  Leyden.  Shafles- 
oi^  resided  among  the  Dutch  daring  the  year  1091,  and 
mtio  B  second  visit  in  1699.  Tho  adversaries  of  the 
\viatK  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
iprovt)  it.  Burnet  became  a  great  favourite  in  Holland. 
irduer,  who  spent  three  years  there,  was  well  known  to 
B  reading  circles,  for  his  works  wero  translated  into  their 
Bsue.  Lyttleton,  Clarke,  Sherlock,  and  Bentley  received 
>  teas  Atvour.  Leiand  enjoyed  a  cordial  introdactioD  br 
e  poo  of  l*rofcssor  Bonnet,  while  Tillotson  had  his  read- 
and  admirers  among  even  the  boatmen  in  the  sloggisli 
*  of  l«yden,  liotterdam,  and  Amsterdam.  But  the 
of  EiD{^aiid  gained  more  favour  in  Holland  than 
ir  opponents  were  able  to  acquire.  The  former  were 
'^  wnile  the  latter  were  timid  and  compromising.  Con- 
._^  lentiy  a  brood  of  domestic  Deiats  spi-ang  up,  who  bor- 
nved  all  their  capital  from  their  English  fathers.  Patot, 
ioDower  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  reforrod  to  Christ 

Baaldng, "  What  do  we  trouble  ourselves  ulniut  the  words 
s  carpenter  \  "  He  wrote  his  Fablt  of  the  Been,  to  ridicnla 
D  doctrine)*  of  the  atonement  and  resurrection. 
Bat  as  English  Deism  was  reinforced  by  the  atheism  of 
■anco  before  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  either,  so  did 
e  »ame  copartnership  take  plac»  in  reference  to  Holland. 
The  works  of  the  French  sceptics  were  as  copiously 
listributcd  in  Holland  as  at  home.     Many  of  them  were 
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ir-'iiu'il  hy  Dntcli  piiblisbiug  liousee.  Des  Sandea  pubUsted 
Ills  Il'Jfrc/ioiit  Oil  Great  Men,  in  Amsterdam;  ToussBint'a 
MoytiU  giiLUL-d  tho  bonoar  of  more  than  one  edition  in  the 
Slime  c'itv ;  and  De  Prades,  who  had  been  condemned  W 
the  Sorhfniiic  on  nccount  of  the  thesis  by  which  be  tried 
to  p;nin  I- -  lii-- 'vilniirciite,  pttblished  his  Z>(^ji«e  in  Am- 
stiiiil.ii  i  .  "  :       !i  W.1S  in  this  Tvork  that  he  compared 

the  iiLi'  I ,  la  tboHO  of  ^scaUpius.     Hase  Bsys 

tlidt  ii  .■-  ■  !].''.i:]i[,  and  notin  London,  that  the  S^('iiW 
(/('  /"  ,Yr/'"/r'  t:i--i  f:uiio  to  light.  Kousseaa's  JEmile,  whicli 
]i;iil  Ijoi'ii  liiiniod  by  the  sheriffs  in  France,  had  the  lai^ert 
liliorty  :iH'nrikHl  it  beyond  the  northern  frontier.  Tbs 
Tliitcli  wuubi  not  be  sated  with  Volney  until  they  had  pab- 
hthed  ami  ro;ul  thrco  editions  of  his  worka. 

Viiltiiifc  WHS  very  popular  throughout  the  country.  A 
nnrabcr  of  periodicals  n,i-oso,  having  the  avowed  object  of 
diaseniinatinff  tho  \iewa  of  himself  and  his  friends  wher- 
ever the  Dutch  language  was  spoken.  La  Mettrie,  driven 
from  Fi'Linco,  iiL-rc  found  a  home.  Voltaire 
the  Ba:-tillu  hy  fjoeiiig  tbilher. 
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uodea  of  thought,  and  conversation.  Tiie  etiquette 
r  the  ParisiaCB  was  domesticated  among  their  northern 
lubttors.  The  works  publiBhod  in  Holland  were  mere  re- 
rodnetions  from  the  French,  and  many  of  them  were  wrJt- 
ia  ia  that  language.  The  simplicity,  truthfulness,  anil 
Kocliment  to  old  forms,  which  had  so  long  existed,  gave 
lace  to  a  general  spirit  of  innovation.  The  reverential 
Dd  detenuincd  spirit  that  had  enabled  their  forefathers  to 
UQ  their  independence  was  no  longer  apparent  in  the 
ifldnin.  I-ibcral  to  a  fault,  Holland  was  now  pajn'ng  the 
KuUty  of  her  excessive  hospitality.  Sensuality  and  super- 
iaial  epicureanism  were  at  once  the  taste  and  the  deatruc- 
IDD  of  many  of  the  young  minds  of  tho  country. 

\V>icn  the  people  of  Holland  began  to  awaken  to  their 
mdition,  they  were  seized  with  a  spirit  akin  to  despair. 
lbs  ooldneAa  of  tlie  Clinrch  amid  all  the  attempts  to  de> 
hoy  the  basis  of  her  faith  appeared  as  the  chill  of  death. 
ntra  the  learned  societies  offered  a  prize  in  180-1'  for  the 
est  work  on  The  Caiaa  and  Cure  of  ReUgiona  Apathy,  they 
Dold  not  lind  one  to  crown  with  their  medal.  Ilollanil, 
ndinif  herself  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  qnick  step  of 
Wdcu  recklessness  and  irreligioo,  bethought  herself  of 
nding  refuge  in  Gallic  politics.  "  Qur  people,"  says  Bronn- 
dd,  "  then  became  a  second  hand  on  the  great  dial  of  the 
Pencil  nation."  Old  men  are  now  living  who  have  not  for- 
ottiTD  those  davs  when  all  distinctions  vanished,  when  the 
Illy  Dame  heartl  was  "  burgher,"  and  when  the  sceptical  and 
anng  favourites  cf  the  people  obtained  seats  in  the  national 
■embly.  Religion  was  driven  from  the  elementary 
idioolH  and  also  from  the  univeralties.  The  choirs  of  philo- 
Dphv  and  theology  were  nnited,  for  it  was  enjoined  that 
O  diactrine  shoiiUI  he  taught  in  fiiture  bnt  natural  theo- 
MtT  and  ethics.     Tlio  Sabbath  was  abolished. 

Then  came  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Ho  presented  hia 
1m,  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  returned  liis  thanks 

E'  draining  the  country  of  its  treasures.  It  was  only  when 
D  pwpic  felt  tho  physical  sting  of  his  wars,  and  saw  the 
jdi!«cnb«tbtiL!  moml  dearth  pervading  their  country,  that 
bey  resolved -to  go  biw^k  to  the  old  paths  and  tho  good 
fay,  and  Iti  abandon  all  deference  to  French  exanipU-a. 
tn  tho  occasion  of  tho  gi-eat  jubiloe  of  1808,  which  com- 
delivemnco  from  the  yoke  of  France,  there  waa 
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lipard  thrniighout  Holland  but  one  note  nf  joy :  "  Thanks 
Ije  unto  ika  Lord  ivlio  hatli  delivered  the  nation  from  the 
ruin  wiiich  il.  h.iil  prepared  for  itself,  and  into  which  infi- 
dolity  had  tlii'ubt  it  !  " 


CHAPTER  SVI. 

UOU.AND  CO\TINrED:  THE  NEW  THEOLOOrCAL  BCHOOLB,  iSD 
THE  nUEAT  CUNTKOVEIOY  NOW"  FENDIKQ  BETWEEK  OBTHOWilT 
AND    lLVnO>ALlSM. 

The  rfKtoriitioii  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
the  coiiiiTiciii-iTtifnt  of  the  new  era  in  the  religion  aod  poli- 
tics of  l^ucojio.  Wherever  the  French  bayonet  had  won 
territory  to  the  sccptro  of  Napoleon,  it  opened  a  new  and 
unol)striieti-d    ivity  for  the  propagation  of  the  sceptirism 
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Then  came  the  notorioua  Pastoral  Declaration, 
irtiOilwbed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Hague  in  1816,  which  no 
hnwer  reqairad  of  c&ndicLitcs  for  the  ministry  an  nnqaali- 
Bed  sabscrmtion  to  the  uncient  Confesaions.  Their  ad- 
becvDoe  to  wem  was  to  be  "  in  so  far  as  "  these  formnlarios 
tt  fiutli  ^ree  with  the  word  of  God,  not  "  because  "  they 
ftoa  •gree.     That  little  change — qualenus  subntitated   for 

C*i-~oui  off  nil  restrictious  from  tho  future  prt-aching  of 
Dntch  dergy.  The  orthodox  preachers  becEuuo  very 
fadignaiit  at  the  ofiBcial  measure,  and  a  bitter  theological 
•oolTMVersj  aroBO. 

Prrrious  to  this  outbrwik,  a  rupture  had  occurred  npon 
tbc  inlrodQcttoQ  uf  the  new  hymus,  ordered  by  the  Synod 
U.oll&nd  in  1 79(i.      When  prcacntod  for  approval 
they  were  violently  rejected  by  the  orthodox,  who 
thtf  Ttrrsion  of  Piialms  which  they  had  been  sing- 
yeara  was  all  that  was  needed.     Besides,  thera 
percei>tible  RationalijHU  in  many  of  tho  new  hymns. 
91w!y  were  foreign  to  the  Dutch  heart.     Such  an  ono  aa 


,Vbs  not  likvly  to  elicit  n  response  from  those  who  desired 
•■  improTcd  reUgiona  spirit.  To  till  up  the  cup  of  thiHr 
nirfbftoiuM,  the  uae  of  tlie  hymns  was  made  obbgatory. 
ptt  (^*7  bopod  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  cama 
jWofc,  \m  would  riMtore  tho  Tcnorntod  Psalms.  Yet  on  Ms 
jntan  b«  not  only  iiMucd  na  ofiiciiil  recognition  uf  the  new 
Hymo-Bouk,  but  expressed  bis  warm  approval  of  it.     1'he 

Efgktion  had  no  choice  loft  but  to  refuse  to  sing  alto. 
',  or  to  oso  bat  ono  imd  the  somo  hymn  from  one 
lb  to  anuther. 
TB>  Rctival  axd  TBS  Ssccsaiox.  There  was  an  nnder- 
ewniut  of  doep  religious  feeling  among  the  masses  which 
*a*  HWappDrtcd  by  thcologicnl  edacnlion.  The  l^ctarea 
h  dw  anivenitiea  were  iiimilur  to  those  delivered  by  lh« 
lU  tdnK^  of  Gennan  Superoatitraltstii.  Tho  prevalent 
wthodosy  WW  moderate  and  eouiroca]  at  beet.  Not  rnnch 
kepn  of  Mwakming  conid  be  uurivcd  from  it.  Tho  Bible 
W>  he(d  tn  be  the  tmpreme  aathority ;  th«  historical 
iWaetor  of  its  accounts  was  confessed ;  and  the  infalli- 
IS^  of  its  oammunications  was    muinlaincd.     Miracles, 
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luiil  propliotiLTil  and  apostolical  inspiration,  were  accepted. 
But.  tlioro  WHS  It  neglect  of  the  nature  of  this  authority, 
tujfL'thi?!-  with  a  iJiaiiifost  indiiference  to  the  paramoant 
value  of  all  the  f^'i-eiit  doctrinal  possessiona  of  the  Church. 
ThiTO  Was  iiu  scicTilific  defence  of  the  pillars  of  faith,  and 
no  attempt  in  iliseuss  the  truo  ground  of  miracles,  and 
thfir  inhL-rcnt  MH'cordance  with  divine  laws.  Christian 
plrilosnphy  wiie  toliilly  ignored.  Such  natural  theology  u 
had  bt'en  iirodiici'd  by  the  school  of  Liebnttz  and  WoU 
aud  more  recently  improved  by  the  moral  arguments  d 
Kaitt,  wn<<  the  chief  object  of  study,  and  had  been  made 
(iblisTiitory  since  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  universitiea 
iti  IMIG.  There  was  a  general  compromise  between  re- 
vrl;itiuu  and  tlio  old  pliilosophy."  Supematuraliam  was 
stfiL'iiimt,  :i]id  ;.'nvo  iio  pTomiKe  of  future  progress. 

WliJl,.  tlio  I'liurch  of  Holland  was  in  this  deplorable 
f'.mrliiiijii,  {'•u'l  rai.'^ed  up  a,  few  men  to  be  the  in  strum  enti 
Mt'iii'vv  lil'i'.  Tlicy  ivcro  endowed  with  great  talents,  morel 
hci'iiisnt,  iind  a  steady  purpose  to  elevate  every  depart- 
1  organisation,     Tlie  Holy  Spirit  ac- 
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Ml  ckaracter  of  Ute  two  mdiTidnals.  Beets  Uiu3 
tlieir  diveraity :  "  Van  der  Palm  aedate,  moderate, 
I, e<)iuuiinioas,  pmdeut  almost  to  reserve;  Bilderdijk 
rive  in  the  extreme,  energetic,  capricious,  courage- 
ren  to  excess.  Van  der  Palm  modest,  loving  and 
ng  hia  fcUow-men,  not  always  froe  from  tbe  auspicion 
Rg  influenced  by  the  fear  of  man ;  Bilderdijk  haughty, 
re,  ftud  straggUng  with  a  sombre  misouthropy.  Yaa 
*shii  pliable,  somotimcs  bordering  od  weakueea ; 
?dHk  steadfast,  not  without  headiness.  In  the  do- 
of  science.  Van  der  Palm  investigating,  Bilderdijk 
■ering ;  Van  der  Palm  applying,  Bilderdijk  spoculat- 
Van  der  Palm  accurate  and  regular,  Bilderdijk 
itant,  underluking  everything  simultaneously,  and 
oxicsl ;  Van  der  Palm  renovating  the  old,  Bilderdijk 
jOTBuing  the  now,  there  obtruding  n-ithout  qualifi- 
I  the  old;  Van  der  Palm  pleading  for  his  opinioiij 
rdijk  contending  for  hia,"* 

I  most  here  make  due  allowance  for  Beets's  partiality 
I  hero.  Posterity  will  grant  superior  excellence  to 
rdijk  in  apite  of  hia  many  foibles.  For  a  year  and  a 
''■n  der  Palm  had  charge  of  the  Agency  of  Public 
ktkio,  during  which  brief  period  hia  laboora  were 
IM,  and  his  success  commensurate  with  them.  Hi^ 
I  in  that  sphere  terminated  in  1801,  when  he  with- 
Irom  public  participation  in  political  life.  The  pastor 
Iramble  country  church  bad  ariaen  to  a  professorship 
jrden.  Ho  then  occupied  a  high  post  of  political  pre- 
Dti  where  he  reorgauized  the  educational  interests 
beloTcd  country.  He  then  resumed  a  profeaaorship 
B  Unirersity  of  Leyden,  taking  the  Chair  of  Sacred 
y  ud  Eloquence.  After  the  death  of  Rau,  the  pro- 
ihip  of  Oriental  Lettera  and  Antiquities  was  conferred 
m  anew.  Ho  gave  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his 
on,  and  was  a  living  embodiment  o£  tbe  instructions 
end  eloquence  and  criticism  which  he  gave  to  hia 
nta.  Hiiving  long  contemplated  a  renovated  tians- 
\  of  the  whole  Bible,  he  issued  his  prospectus  in  1817, 
1  seven  yean  hit  coluesal  undertjiking  was  oompletud. 
led  to  say,  "  I  have  worked  at  it  forty  years,  and  eight 

*  11/4  6/ r<u,ii-r  Palm.  p.  17. 
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of  them  like  a  horse."  He  lived  to  &  ripe  old  age,  and  }iii 
finiil  cGndition  was  expressed  by  hia  own  words,  ottered 
shortly  before  hia  death,  after  a  weary  night  of  strnggling 
and  conflict :  "  I  believe  that  that  God  whom  I  hen 
preached  in  all  hia  greatness,  wisdom,  power,  and  Iovb, 
will  be  gracious  to  us  sinners  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesm, 
and  that  we  cun  bo  saved  otdy  by  life  in  him."  • 

Viiu  der  Palm  was  the  greatest  Dutch  orator  of  both  tlie 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  He  uaed  to  say,  "I 
am  alwaya  commended  for  my  simplicity, — my  simplicity! 
But  it  is  not  known  how  much  pains  that  easy  simplicUj 
costs  me  !  "  He  threw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  and  to  him  must  be  attributed  a  laip 
shard  of  the  honour  of  having  inspired  the  young  clergymoi 
of  Holland  with  a  deep  love  of  the  old  landmarks  of  feitk 
His  career  as  an  author  extended  from  lT8-t  to  1831,  dia^ 
ing  which  time  his  works  were  nearly  fifty  in  number. 

Wo  nfiw  return  to  the  gi-oup  who  laboured  unitedly, 
persistently,  and  directly  for  a  revival  of  faith  in  Holland. 

The  leader  way  Bihlerdijk.     He  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
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in  tlieiDUlenmiiin,aiid8awmit  the  divine  cheerful- 
Ufltoi7,  and  the  relief  from  surrounding  evils.  He 
_!dwcribed  by  one  of  liia  countiymen  as  "  the  Israelite 
niaed  himself  above  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles ;  the 
who  t«8tifiea  against  this  Church ;  the  Israelite 
rko  anooancce  the  gIor]r  of  this  Church."  He  was  a  popu- 
ir  and  •pirilMl  poot,  excelling  evon  his  iriend  Bilderdijk 
|tn  the  Ij-rical  character  of  his  verses.  He  hated  lUtional- 
Ifan  ia  every  form,  and  resisted  whatever  would  interpose 
■ay  authority  lictween  the  conscience  of  man  and  the 
worf  of  God.  Ilia  laraelitiwh  view  made  him  reject  the 
WOcmdaiy  authority  of  the  coufensions  of  faitfa,  and  did  not 
f^wmit  hiin  to  altriiiute  anything  more  than  a  relative 
mbw  to  tbe  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  "  the  Church  before 
m*  miUenninm." 

'  GrotD  Van  Prinsterer  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  ri> 
rvifal  bad  taken  definite  ftliape,  but  lie  attached  himself  to 
[•ita  mteresU,  and  contributeo  more  than  any  one  else  to  its 
gdmdopliMn]!.  He  ia  one  of  those  decided  characters  who 
■M  BMtilioD«f!  by  friends  and  enemies  with  great  anima- 
.    8tiulioualy  rejecting  the  individuality  taught  him  by 

idiCMj)  of  Vinet,  and  reticent  of  hie  personal  opinions, 

tt  hM  tnoorred  the  animadversions  of  some  of  his  warmest 
Bi^ng  a  man  of  contiuual  literary  and  politicAl 
kUmJIji.  ba  has  taken  part  in  all  the  important  movements 
«f  kntuDoa.  Uo  ia  the  Guizot  of  Holland.  Though  ban- 
(bratimo  from  his  seat  in  tLo  States  General  by  the 
BevulutioniHts,  and  Riitioniihsts,  he  did  not  in- 
liui  Uboura  to  lead  hack  the  musst-s  to  evangelical 
Hi*  powerful  influence  haa  been  in  favour  of  home 
wiu  simihu'  agfncio«.  He  has  comprehended  the 
ntinl,  is  all  its  Hcope,  more  clearly  than  any  one  else. 
B*Mya  of  il  that  "it  was  neither Calvinistic, nor  Lciberan, 
■or  HstiDonito,  but  Christian.  Tt  did  not  raise  for  its 
tfndard  the  orthotluxy  of  Durt,  tint  the  ting  of  the  He> 
faraatioD,  the  word  of  God.  And  though  it  fonnd  the 
iKtrioe  of  salvation  ndmirably  cxpre«s<^  in  our  sj-mbolical 
Wlu,  apprmalvd  a  rule  of  educntiim  so  co»formabl*t  to 
Ha  Holy  Scripture*,  and  oppoited  tlio  doctrinea  of  the 
Aarrh  and  the  duly  of  her  ministers  to  the  usurpations  of 

rn,  it.neviT  thought  of  sK^-cpting  and  imposing 
and  literal  yoke  of  formularies  with  an  absuru 
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nnJ  puerile  anxiety.     A  spirit  of  Cliristian  fratemily  pie- 
doraiDiited  over  the  old  deairea." 

The  direct  nssociated  result  of  the  revival  was  the  He- 
union  of  Christian  friends.  It  was  presided  over  bj  GroM 
Van  Prinsterer,  and  held  semi-annual  sessions  in  Amatcr- 
dam  from  1845  to  1854.  Its  monthly  journal.  The  Unim, 
or  Christian  Voices,  was  conducted  by  Pastor  Heldnng,  % 
warm-hearted  man,  who  has  made  himself  illustrious  k 
the  annals  of  bpncGcenoe  by  his  labours  for  home  mission^ 
by  his  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  little  neglected  pri^ 
and  by  similar  charitable  works. 

Other  pastoral  associations  sprang  np  in  consequence  of 
ths  new  life,  but  some  of  them  failed  in  a  few  years  becaoa* 
of  the  want  of  a  comnaon  symbol  of  faith.  Groen  Vaft 
Prinsterer  hailed  with  joy  every  indication  of  ChristJn' 
unity.  He  hoped  that  by  this  unity  the  Church  might  be 
built  up  in  its  holy  faith.  From  1850  to  1865  he  edited 
The  Nel/ierlandrr,  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  review.  B 
ivas  in  this  periodical  that  he  eulogized  the  revivals 
other  countries,  and  ranked  tho  leaders  of  the 
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in  the  little  t-ilbge  of  Ulrum,  lie  distinguiahed 

dnisclf  for  his    zealous   ministry.      People  came   from    a 

listAnce  of  eighteen  miles  to  hear  his  sermons.     He  soon 

indoctrinated   them   so   thoroughly  that   they  would   no 

tonkin'  permit   their  children  to  be  baptized  by  "nnbe- 

tieTDre."     This  brought  him  immediately  into  conflict  with 

rules  of  the  Chni-ch.     Two  pamphlets  appeared  against 

,  which  he  answered  in  his  Defence  of  tUe  True  Rrfi>rmed 

Dgelrw,  aiui  of  the  True  Rrformeii ;  or,  the  Shecprot  of  Ckrut 

"  yeiied  by  tieo  Wolret.     Another  pamphlet  appeared  with 

approval,  in  which  the  new  hymns  were  called  "  Siren's 

Bdm^."     The  result  was  that  he  was  suspended,  and  in 

1836  excommunicated.     In  the  same  year  he  published 

W  carious   book  entitled,   "  Tho   so-called    Evangelical 

S^mna,  tho  Eyebnll  of  the  misguided  and  deceived  Mnl- 

iUido  in  the  Synodical- Re  formed  Church  :  Yos,  of  some 

Andren  of  God,  in  their  blindness,  and  while  they  have 

leeome  dntnk   by   the  wine  of  their  whoredom,  tested, 

nriglied,  and   found  wanting:    Yes,  opposed   to  all  our 

and  doctrines,  and  the  word  of  God ;  by  H.  De  Cock, 

Ifler  tho  Cross  because  of  Christ." 

Tho  expalsion  of  Do  Cock  attracted  many  new  frionda 

I  Ilia  standard.     At  the  close  of  1634,  a  Separation  Act 

deviaed  at  Ulrum,  by  which  all  bis  adherents  dissolved 

tion  with  the  Church.     They  were  said  to  number 

thousand,  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  estimate  was 

MDiggeration.    By  request  of  th  e  Synod,  the  Separatists 

>  prosecuted  by  the  government,  who  used  as  a  pre- 

aa  article  in  tho  Code  NapoUon,  which  forbade  the 

mbty  of  more  than  twenty  persons  for  worship  without 

eoTUKiit  of  the  civil  authorities.     They  were  defended 

w  many  lawyers  of  the  school  of  Bilderdijk.     Foremost 

■  tbanamberwas  Grocn  Van  Prinstoror,  "the  conscience 

iC  t^  Legislative  Assembly,  the  right  arm  of  religion  in 

m  State,  and  the  defender  of  the  principle  of  religion  in 

a  tdKH)!."    They  wero  assailed  by  mobs,  who  called  them 

a  "N«w  Lights." 

Tlie  schism  was  not  a  success.  What  promised  to  be  a 
nrcftt  and' honourable  Church,  like  the  Free  Church  of 
icoUand,  with  which  it  now  stands  connected,  carried  with 
t  much  of  the  prejudice  and  bigutry  of  tlie  laud.  It  did 
"Ij  itself  with  scientific  progress,  and  paid  little 
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repnrd  fo  education.  Any  man  of  piety  and  ntterana 
could  become  a  preacher  in  one  of  its  pnlpitB.  It  baa  it 
present  a  Seminary  at  Eampen,  with  a  email  facnlty  tX 
thrt'C  professors.  Its  conrae  of  study  will  compare  foTonr- 
ably  with  that  of  any  inatitution  in  the  United  States, 
The  young  men  of  talent,  who  now  grow  up  in  its  fold,  are 
prejudiced  against  its  ultraism,  and  stand  ready  at  any 
moment  to  unite  with  some  new  movement  which  wil!  com- 
bine the  piety  of  their  fathers  and  the  scientific  demandsof 
the  present  day.  The  radical  defects  of  its  initial  steps 
were  narrow-mindedness  and  fanaticism.  l"he  Separatists 
utterly  ignored  the  elements  of  good  in  the  Mother-Church. 
They  could  have  done  infinitely  better  service  by  casting 
all  their  influence  with  Bilderdijk  and  his  followers  in  the 
Churcli,  instead  of  arraying  themselves  against  it,  and  be- 
coming an  enemy  from  without.  Some  of  the  leaden 
havo  organized  colonies,  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  and  prestige  of  those  who  remained  at  home.  The 
emigrants  came  to  America  and  settled,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  Western  States. 
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'Hi  MigBlical  Catholic  Theology.'*     Conformity  to  God, 
khey  Esy,  has  hcen  reached  in  Jesus  Chmt ;  bat  Plato, 
.tcr,  and  Confucius   strove  to   attain   to  it.     They 
because  their  taak  was  too  great  for  the  means  at 
ind.     God  has  fulfilled  the  desire  of  man,  whom  he 
_  prepared  for  salvation  by  sending  perfection  embodied 
Ohrist^     We  may  not  attach  onrBelves  to  any  system  or 
as  absolutely  true  or  good,  nor  condemn  any  as  utterly 
All   knowledge    and  arts  are    related    to  religion. 
ly  refine  man  and  aid  him  in  bis  emancipation  &om  what- 
r  is  sinful  and  sensual. 
Tho  correspondence  of  ideas  between  Hofatede  de  Groot 
id  Parean  was  so  intimate  that  they  published  a  joint 
'ork  on  dogmatic  theology,  which  contains  a  complete 
•aition   of  the   principles   of  tho   Groningen   School. 
Christ  constitutes  the  centre  of  religion.     In  him 
I  what  is  Ood,  what  is  man,  the  relations  of  one  to 
other,  and  how  we  can  be  so  delivered  fi^m  sin  and  its 
to  bocome  God's  children  by  faith  and  lova     In 
irt'a  death  wo  find  love  even  for  sinners,  and  learn  that 
„  is  not  an  evil.     In  his  glorification  we  percoiv© 
Ae  aims  and  results  of  suffering.     In  htm  is  the  Thean- 
is,  not  God  and  man,  but  bod  tVi  man.    There  is  but 
natnTe  in  Christ,  the  divine-hnmau.     Jesus  being  the 
I  point   of  tho  iutercBtB  of  man,  wo  must  know,  _/r'r»<, 
'liat  ho  is  outside  of  ns.  objectively  ;  second,  how  he  ap- 
within  ns,  subjectively.     To  know  Christ,  we  need 
excgotical  study  of  that  preparation  of  man  for  Christ, 
~*^   u  furnished  by   the  Old    Testament.     The   New 
lent  is  tho  fulfilment.     The  latter  contains  tho  say- 
of  Jesus  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Apostles.     The 
of  the  Scriptures  were  not  infallible,  though  they 
did  not  often  err.     Revelation  is  continued  in  the  history 
of  thvChorch,  which  is  the  third  principle  of  development. 
;AnpUtino  stood  higher  and  went  further  than  Paul,  Luther 
th*n  Augnstine.     If  our  development  be  partial  and  im- 
perfect wo  most  go  back  and  begin  anew. 

The  Groningen  School  is  distinguished  for  its  ethical 
nrskem.  How  docs  Christ  live  in  ns  f  llkis  is  the  qnestion 
Is  proposes  to  answer.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the 
of  man,  which  ia  divine,  and  his  condition,  which  is 
the  point  where  man,  misiusing  his  liberty. 
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Eurrendera  liimself  to  Ma  aensaous  nature,  which  is  not 
sinful  in  it:ielf.  God  educates  man  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
three  wajs  ;  first,  by  revelation  of  truth ;  tecond,  by  muii- 
festaticia  of  love  ;  third,  by  education  of  the  Church,  Us 
high  aim  of  the  Church  ia  to  lead  maD  to  a  conscioasuMi 
of  the  unily  of  his  origin  and  destiny,  and  to  bring  ^  la 
a  knowledge  acd  love  of  Christ,  and  of  God  in  Chrirt, 
Christ  waa  edvifated  before  hia  hfe  on  earth  for  the  work 
designed  for  him,  and  he  established  the  Church  byleaviiig 
his  glory  and  leading  a  life  full  of  love  and  truth.  Hi* 
death  was  the  highest  manifestation  of  his  love  and  tratli, 
for  by  it  be  showed  God  to  man,  and  man  to  himself.  Eii 
resurrection  makes  our  hope  of  eternal  Ufe  a  certaintj. 

In  the  Groningcn  system  there  is  no  place  for  the  doi> 
trine  of  thL'  Trinity.  The  influence  of  the  sacraments  is 
merely  external,  while  Calvinism  and  the  "  bloody-theO- 
lof,'y,"  :n-o  subjects  of  abhorrence.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
])l;iii.'  till'  Groningons  beside  the  German  Rationalists, 
t]]iiu|j-li  itic  inlliionce  of  both  has  been  similar.  The  former 
tht.'   latter,  have  one  fatal  defect;  they  cosider 
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It  did  not  tmite  the  zeal  of  the  fathers  with 
be  tcittnce  of  the  present  day.  Though  opposed  to  Ea- 
iooaliiiin,  it  is  tnoro  negative  than  positive]  and  is  less 
Sitio^uislied  for  its  doctrines  than  for  its  absence  of  tbem. 
I  kIwids  that  the  Church  neither  possesses  nor  needs 
loctnncs.  Thereforej  it  destroys  the  lice  of  demareiition 
iMween  iho  various  confessions  and  that  confessional 
^tadio&rianism,  which  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  de- 
(nctiTO  principles  of  the  Bationalism  and  Liberalism  of 
BO  dghteeuth  ocntnry. 

Thb  School  of  LrniEN.  In  no  theological  system  had 
■ywlisfaction  been  afforded  to  the  joint  feeling  of  attach- 
nmt  to  the  old  confessions  and  of  a  desire  to  develops 
iiKn  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Ufiyrejected  the  Groningen  school  because  it  dejireciated 
w  lonnolariea  of  the  Church,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
"08  their  scope  or  to  elaborate  them  for  immediate  use- 
iheig.  The  Leyden  school  filled  the  vacancy.  Taking 
9  oriffin  in  a  disposition  to  establish  a  connection  between 
nluth  of  the  Refortners  and  our  own,  its  aim  has  been 
)Qldt«  thu  old  traditions  with  the  new  opinions. 

He  iather  and  expounder  of  the  School  of  Leyden  is 
nhsaor  Scholten,  formoHy  of  Franeker,  but  now  of 
*fden.  He  is  well-known  as  the  author  of  bistorico- 
R&al  introductions,  and  of  a  HUiury  of  Phtlotojihi/, 
Bt  liis  reputation  has  been  acquired  mainly  by  his  Doc- 
4«  ^  U*  Rfformfd  Church,  a  work  of  great  clearness, 
nibiuiii  eruditiou,  and  romantic  interest.  As  the  reader 
hses  its  fascinating  pages  he  is  bound  by  a  spell  which 
tmmot  easily  break.  The  remark  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
'  raading  Edwards  On  the  Will,  occurs  to  nim  with  pe- 
iW  nmiositeness,  "  There  is  a  faJlacy  somewhere,  bat 
•  devil  only  can  find  it," 

%ero  is,  according  to  Scholten,  a  distincton  between 
0  principles  and  dogmas  of  a  Church.  The  former  are 
B  Bona  and  touchstone  of  the  latter.  The  Reformers 
*e  Dot  always  logical  in  their  reasonings,  and  have  left 

■ofiniKbod  task  for  the  present  day.  Man  arrives  at  a 
<nrl«dg6  of  the  truth  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they 
1st  not  be  understood  as  containing  the  only  revelation 
a  God;  He  also  reveals  himself  to  the  world  through 
■  of  all  believers.     The  Bible  ia  the  aourco  of  the 
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original  religion.  There  is  a  difference  between  tie  8cn|^ 
tures  and  the  word  of  God.  The  latter  is  what  God  iweJi 
in  the  human  spirit  concerning  hia  will  and  himself.  Tb* 
writing  down  of  the  communication  is  purely  hnmaii; 
therefore,  the  Bible  cannot  be  called  a  revelation.  We 
know,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  that  God's  word  in 
the  Scriptures  is  truth.  But  Scriptural  authority  nrnat 
not  be  accepted, — a  liberty  which  would  apply  to  a  Jewisk 
but  not  to  a  Christian  age.  Jesua  and  the  apostles  did  not 
compel  men  to  accept  truth  by  a  proclamation  of  authorit;', 
but  by  an  irresistible  moral  power.  Even  in  times  when 
the  liberty  and  individuality  of  faith  have  been  lost  in  the 
Church,  there  were  men  who  did  not  answer  the  questiou, 
"  Why  do  you  believe  ?  "  by  saying,  "  Because  the  Chnrdi 
has  spoken ;  "  but  by  appijaling  to  their  interior  conscioi* 

Historical  criticism  must  be  called  in,  Scholten  (urthflT 
holds,  to  prove  the  certainty  of  the  facts  of  revelation. 
But  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  est»b. 
lishod  on  this  plan.     With  Rousseau,  Lesaing,  and  others 
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MiBe  the  tight  of  Lis  reason  is  dfvrltened  f  Asaoredly  lie 
WMj,  tor  sin  does  Dot  belong  to  the  essence,  but  to  the 
Kmdition  of  men.  Tho  Reformed  theologians  built  on  the 
kcknowledgment  that  Religion  has  her  seat  in  the  being  of 
nan,  nnd  sees  in  the  Christian  the  expression  of  the  rea- 
Niiuilili;  religion.  The  material  principle  of  the  Bcformed 
Cliarch  is  the  doctrine  of  Ood's  sovereignty  and  free  grace. 
rho  weakness  of  tho  Reformation  lay  in  its  inconsistency, 
for  it  snbstitnted  the  anthority  of  the  letter  for  that  of  the 
DhDrch. 

Scholten'fl  abhorrence  of  authority  has  led  him  to  a  de- 
nial of  mirwles.  From  this  point  of  view  he  can  fi-oely 
loiB  hands  with  the  Rationalists.  In  his  latest  work,  the 
ffofpfV  of  Johrii  he  takes  occasion  to  retract  the  favourable 
jptnions  formerly  exproased  concerning  that  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  has  been  fc&rlessly  assailed  by  Van 
i)osterxee,  I^a  Saussaye,  Da  Costa,  and  other  leading  theo- 
loguns.  Unfortunatelv,  he  exerts  moro  influence  over  the 
fOBDg  theologians  of  Holland  than  any  other  Ihitch  thco- 
Ogiao.  Ho  is  ardently  supported  by  Knenen,  the  exe- 
jnle,  hia  colleague  at  Leyden ;  and  by  Ranenhoff,  the  cc- 
Senftsticnl  historian.  We  close  our  estimate  of  Scholten 
Ifitli  a  word  on  his  opinions  of  Christianity  in  general.  It 
■  neither  ttuperhnman  nor  supemataral.  It  is  the  highest 
pDtnt  of  the  development  of  human  nature  itself,  and,  in 
luB  sense,  it  is  natural  and  human  in  the  highest  occepta- 
ion  of  those  terms.  It  is  the  mission  of  science  to  put 
Bm  hi  a  condition  to  comprehend  the  divine  volume  pre- 
MDtcd  by  Christianity.* 

Tbb  School  op  Ehpirioal-Modekn  Theologt,  The  two 
iadiDg  representatives  of  this  important  branch  of  coq- 
lenporary  Dutch  theology  are  Opzooiner  and  Pierson. 
Hie  former,  a  profossor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Icfli 
Im  anhero  of  theological  instruction  for  a  time,  and  took  a 
voouuent  part  in  political  debates  in  order  to  combat  tho 
Imiim  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  He  exerted  little 
Aflamoo  dnring  the  first  years  of  his  professorship  ia 
fflrecLt,  but  since  his  publication  of  a  manual  of  logic, 
CU  ^/^  of  Seimft,  he  haa  had  a  large  share  in  foonding 

•  An  nticle  by  Scholtoo  on  Modtrn  MalrrialiiM  shH  Hi  Caan't.  mav  be 
1  ia  ibc  ProHTtu  <>f  ReUgiom  TkoMU  I'a  tke  PratttUMt  CkMrdt  of 
I  London:  1S6I,  pp.  [U-4S. 
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tme  knowledge,  argues  Pierson,  is  eel  f-ku  owl  edge. 

y  comes  to  aa  in  the  impressions  we  receive  of  it.     I 

hear;  and  whether  there   is  a  reality  outside  corre- 

"  ig  to  the  impressiou,  is  a  qnestion  never  asked  by  a 

Me  man.     One  who  has  s,  fever  on  a  July  day  com- 

)f  cold.      The  bystanders  deny  his  right  to  say  it  is 

Now  do  they  obtain  their  right  from  a  comparison 

impressions  with  something  objective  7     No.    His 

ige  is  subjective  in  this  sense ;  that  it  arises  from 

which  are  in  him  alone,  while  theirs  is  objective,  be- 

ley  compare  their  impressions.     Error  ia  not  in  the 

lion  but  in  the  exphmation.     Man  has  more  than 

impressions.  We  have  a  faculty  which  brings  us  into 

witli  a  spiritual  worid.      The  religious  man  is  by 

yan  antnropomorphist.  He  claims  a  personal  God, 

%  Father,  a  Redeemer,  an  Ideal.      We  need  a  sharp  analy- 
■ia  to  see  the  reflections  of  the  contents  of  our  religions 
freling-     Our  mind  seeks  a  conception  of  God,  the  basis  of 
irhich  must  be  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  Infinite  Being. 
Tte  Scriptures  mnst  be  criticised  by  our  reason.   The  first 
three  Gospels,  which  tell  us  what  Christ  said  and  did,  are 
not  aathority  for  ns.      Their  writers  are  unknown,  in  the 
msiD,  and  by  no  means  original.     But  exact  criticism  may 
iucce«d  in  giving  us  a  portrait  of  the  Prophet  of  Galilee. 
Bo  lived  a  life  according  to  the  spirit,  and  proclaimed  a  re- 
figiun  such  as  no  one  before  or  after  him  has  been  able  to 
do.     Ia  it  not  enough  that  he  has  glorified  humanity,  and 
snde  himself  adored  aa  king  of  hnroanity,  even  with  a 
wowii  of  thorns  upon  his  brow  ?     The  hearts  of  men  have 
bofa  disdoaed  to  him,  and  he  has  caused  to  well  np  there- 
from atrmros  of  love,  which  none  can  turn  aside.      Is  his 
tmoB  not  glorious  when  we  think  that  the  penitence  of  a 
liagdalene,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  Peter,  are  flowers  which 
We  pennanently  sprung  up  frwm  earth  only  aftor  that 
••rtli  nad  been  drenched  by  his  blood  aud  tears  ?    But  the 
«iarch  has  made  a  roj-thological  character  of  Christ.     It 
w  Contemned  the  real  Jesus  who  stood  in  opposition  to 
'Wiiority  and  tradition.      In  his  name  the  Church  has  en- 
Wfonwi  and  glorified  this  authority.       It  was  not  from  a 
^■t*m  but  from  a  principle  that  he  expected  the  regoner- 
*'wi  of  man.     We  have  a  safe  revelation  in  the  worid 
na.    It  ifl  God's  wtsk  u  aud  around  ourselves.    £&• 
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plore  it ;  study  yourself  and  man ;  bat  do  it  wiUi  coctt  > 
Bplrit  and  purpose  as  Chriiit  possessed. 

Information  has  just  reached  as,  (Jaly,  1866,)  bjr  ika 
religions  journals,  that  Pierson  has  resided  bis  poatoiiH 
of  the  Walloon  Church  of  Bottenlam.  He  baa  adarasnd  a 
sort  of  memoir  to  his  late  parishioners,  in  wbich  he  (MM 
the  reasons  why  he  took  such  a  step.  He  declarcM  that  Ui 
opiniuDS  upon  religious  matters  would  not  permit  hin  aaj 
lon^i<r  to  baptize,  intone  the  Psalms,  pray,  and  fulfil  tiM 
other  duties  of  his  clerical  office,  without  betug-^tlty  of  At 
grossest  hypocrisy.  He  now  boldly  raises  the  Ha^  of  B» 
man  Philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  he  sttUca  Chat  tW 
principles  of  tliis  philosophy  are  wide-spread  iu  the  Natiwnl 
Church,  and  that  tfacy  do  not  prevent  thoir  adliereuts  IrtM 
acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  for  pffiacio* 
of  the  Gospel.  With  a  6rm  hand  ho  paints  the  po«itmi  of 
these  men,  who,  he  says,  baptize  children  without  alti  " '  "" 
any  reasonable  signification  to  the  ceremony,  and  wh 
scribe  to  the  confession  of  faith  while  they  ctiterCoia ' 
concerning  the  separate  articles.  All  this,  says 
but  the  maintenance  of  artifice  and  formalism.  The 
the  preacher,  who,  to  prevent  the  indignation  of  his 
tor^,  seeks  a  refuge  in  equivocal  words  and 
which  his  conscience  condemns  as  sapcrfluona, 
according  to  him,  finish  bis  career  without  ax 
most  demoiahzing  intlnenco  upon  society.* 

As  a  specimen  of  Pierson's  style,  wo  give  his 
a  good  preacher :  "All  elements  are  ccmcentrated 
in  such  a  way  that  men  will,  can,  and  most  lixtcm, 
tention  is  as  much  a  state  as  love.     You  cannot  cui 
but   you    may    deserve    it.      Paint    for    hamanitv, 
though  despised  by  the  formalists,  tm-rified  by  t^ 
ista,  and  condemned  by  the  Pharisees,  is  yet  the  its 
Him  who  spoke  not  of  its  guilt,  but  of  it-s  sic-knooa  aD( 
row;  not  of  a  judgment- seat,  but  of  the  open  ore 
Father;  not  of  damnation,  but  of  regeneration, 
land   painter  came  from   a  foreign    land,  and    p 
Dutch  landscape.      But  everybody  who  saw  it.  so 
has  been  in  Italy,'     So  let  it  be  said  of  ©Tery 
minister,    'He  has  been  in  Galilee,  it  la  tfao  i 
Jesus.' " 
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B  opitiiona  entertained  by  the  defenders  of  the  Empi- 
ail-Modem  TUeotogy  liave  few  points  of  sympathy  with 
rMig«l)cd  Giristianity.  They  stand  above  Rationalism, 
at  not  opposed  to  it.  The  system  attempts  a  purification- 
rooess  of  Christian  faith.  It  does  not  break  with  tradl- 
OB  and  doctrine,  but  claiming  the  privilege  of  using  its 
pm  eyes,  it  rejects  the  authority  of  both.  It  doee  not  od- 
itt  R  snpematural  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  bat  looks  with 
ispicioi:  upon  many  of  the  accounts  contained  therein, 
■oght  by  the  phitoaophy  of  experience  that  everything 
18  a  Dtttural  sonrce,  even  in  the  world  of  mind,  it  finds  no 
K*tn  for  free  will.  It  cherishes  a  high  regard  for  the  in- 
ividuality  of  man,  and  esteems  it  wrong  to  let  the  par- 
cnlar  be  lost  in  the  universal.  It  discards  any  system  of 
toimis  which  does  not  do  justice  to  this' individuahty.  Its 
silica  are  deterministic,  but  not  fatalistic.  It  holds  that 
16  mysteries  of  orthodoxy  are  mystifications  which  insult 
le  thinking  man.  It  claims  that  its  doubts  are  not  sin* 
U,  for  it  «ays :  "  I  have  not  doubted  from  a  wish  to 
cmbt."  Bat  it  furnishes  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  that 
luch  it  destroys  by  its  negative  criticism.  This  is  its 
rtol  weakness.  With  its  principle,  "  no  authority,"  it 
ttecke  the  Bible,  and  finds  it  written  neither  by  the  sup- 
osed  authors  nor  at  the  alleged  dates.  It  destroys  the 
motity  of  that  which  has  become  hallowed  by  our  inner 
n>erience.  It  takes  away  Christ,  in  all  his  essential  at- 
libatOT,  from  the  believer. 

Tbs  Ethical-Trenical  School.  We  have  thus  far  seen, 
t  tiie  present  state  of  theology  in  Holland,  few  indications 
t  the  vigorous  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  But  ths 
Uncnl-Irenical  School,  combining  the  principal  orthodox 
poiM,  stands  in  manly  and  prosperous  opposition  to  all 
■itJW  which  possess  Rationalistic  affinities.  Chantepie 
•  laSaoasaye  and  Professor  Van  Oosteniee  are  ittt  leaders, 
jkese  men  differ  on  minor  points,  but,  in  general,  they 
M  bonnonious  co-workers  against  scepttciism  in  every 
Bnn.  They  stand  in  tie  front  rank  of  Dutch  theologians, 
he  fanner  having  no  superior  as  a  thinker,  and  the  latter 
one  as  an  orator. 

Sm  Sonasaye  is  not  a  popular  writer.  His  style  is 
atapsct  and  bis  arguments  intricate-  He  is  somftimca 
ot,  however,  and  a  close  thinker  takus  pleasure  in 
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reading  liis  paj^ca.  Ho  does  not  like  the  term  " ortlio- 
doxy,"  for  he  tliinks  it  too  loud  a  profession.  He  W 
heen  charged  with  Hegelianism  because  of  some  eipres- 
sions  in  his  Cummmlaty  on  the  Hebretct.  But  the  alle- 
giition  is  false,  for  he  only  applauded  Hegel  and  Schelliag 
us  thinkers,  without  giving  any  sanction  to  their  opinions. 
His  views  nro  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  people,  only 
a  few  being  willing  to  study  his  weighty  thoughts,  He 
is  thnroughly  imbuing  his  congregation  in  Rotterd&m 
with  his  own  spirit,  and  has  now  many  followers,  who 
are  giving  his  ideas  to  the  pubUc  in  an  attractive  fom. 
In  1 H51  he  hnd  a  long  and  serious  illness,  after  which  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  limit  himself  no  longer  to  tha 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office,  but  to  raise  his  voice  in 
ecclesiastical  debates.  In  1 852  ho  took  part  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  sdcicly  called  "Seriousness  and  Peace,"  and 
was  assoeiiited  with  Beets  and  Doedes  in  the  editorahip 
of  their  orgiiii  bearing  the  same  name.  The  principle  « 
the  new  orj^'ii nidation  consisted  in  the  prominence  given 
to  seicuee  iiiid  its  service  in  theology,  in  opposition  to 
lerdiik.      It  held  that  the  Scriptures  ara 
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,  ander  condcmDation,  eapeciallj  when  it  is 
pose^  only  in  that  form  in  whicli  it  appeared  against 
»  worn-out  RatioDaiism  of  the  past  centurj',  without 
■ending  to  its  further  devclopmcntj  or  taking  the  trouble 
add  to  Kenan's  critical  anathema  a  clear  and  intelligible 
position  of  his  own  point  of  \-iew.  Benan's  Lift  ofJesut 
0W8  us  what  becomea  of  Christianity  when  we  regiird 
\y  the  ethicnl-rcligiouH  Bido  of  revelation,  and  not  its 
pematurul  character.  You  can  hope  for  no  victory  as 
le  aa  you  know  none  but  a  subjective  ground  of  faith, 
d  do  nut  inect  Satan,  coming  as  an  angel  of  light,  with 
perspicuous  and  powerful, '  Thus  it  ia  written,' "  • 
ProioBBor  Van  Ooaterzee  was  called  four  years  ago  to 
e  chiur  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  in  the  University 

Ctrecht,  now  tho  centre  of  evangelical  theology  in 
DUand.  He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Kotterdaro, 
ct  his  new  appointment,  made  at  tho  instance  of  the 
xag  and  his  ministers,  was  a  great  triumph  of  the 
tfaodox  party.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself 
'  his  Life  of  Christ  and  Ckrisfology,  in  six  volumes,  and 
r  his  exegctical  labours  in  connection  with  Lange's  Bible 
'orA.     But  the   oration  he  delivered   on  his  assomptioQ 

office  in  the  University  added  largely  to  his  reputation, 
id  obUterated  any  doubt  which  may  have  existed  con- 
mitig  his  firm  attachment  to  th«  fuith  of  tJio  fathers. 
Mrin^  the  title,  The  ScepHcism  whifh  U  aiLciously  to  be 
vidni  hy  (he  Theoloyiititx  of  our  Buy,  -f-  it  discusses  the 
anuter,  origin,  rights,  fruits,  and  remedy  of  tho  infi- 
dity  of  the  jirescnt  time.  The  cardinal  characteristic  of 
is  ticvpticism  is,  according  to  Professor  Van  Oosterzce,  a 
Aul  of  ihe  great  revelation  of  gruce  and  truth  iu  Jesus 
briat,  as  tho  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  by  whom  salvation 

BUkde  possible  to  us  and  to  all  the  world.  There  are 
me  funubuns  of  the  modem  infidelity;  a  acholiustic 
ignuitism,  which  has  laid  more  stress  on  the  formularies 

•  ^is  Mwrlleul  lie w  of  Rpnan'a  work  Iibs  recpiillj  twpn  irpublinhfd 
Ua  Cnitrd  Slutp*  by  llip  AiuorJCtiu  Tfiict  Societj.  Nrw  YorL.  ISflS. 
M.  tVe  rtgnrd  this  ctlitinu  teriouslj  dcrectivc,  however,  bcuuM 
''  '        Uin  pardoiu  vhiah  >i>pij  ipcciallj  to  soliulurlj 

ir  SftplUitmo,   Uodima    Tifol(MU   Gnlt   Titando,   imtxn 
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of  tliB  Church  than  on  the  Gospel  itself;  a  wild,  rertJa- 
tionary  spint  in  politics,  not  of  native  growth,  bnt  im- 
ported from  ahioBii,  which  only  satisfied  itself  by  &a 
overthrow  of  ihi-oncs,  by  the  transgreBsion  of  all  estd- 
lifihfil  liniitri,  and  hy  its  declaration  of  the  SDpreme  ligU) 
of  rciiaon  and  will ;  and  a  false  philosophy,  with  its  nnndy 
brood  of  Eiiipincism,  Idealism,  Materialism,  RationalisBi 
and  Naturalism.  The  Bcefticiam  of  the  present  dw 
asserts  rightH  to  which  it  has  no  claini  whatever,  for  it 
holds  that  the  so-called  mysteries  of  Christianity  hsve  nO 
divine  basis,  and  that  there  can  be  iiothing  SQpematmd 
in  icvclatiun.  Neither  can  the  labours  of  the  eceptia 
piuiliice  siilistautial  and  permanent  good  in  any  depart- 
ment of  theology.  The  only  way  to  combat  themisnoi 
by  reviewing  the  opinions  of  departed  thinkers  mi 
teachers,  so  much  as  by  going  directl}-  back  to  the  KMe 
itself,  and  looking  at  it  with  the  aid  of  every  new  stq) 
in  science.  Siich  a  weapon  is  a  sound  Bystem.  Itmtf 
be  temied  the  Ernit/jpHcal-Btblkti!,  hisloricaJ-phUotophim, 
Iir,ii\-iil-j'i<irli'n/  Ihvohgy.     If  it  be  developed,  all  theabaAt 
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witli  IiumaD  natnrQj  and  is  so  inseparable  from  it  that 
m  Jouiftl  of  it  is  a  rejection  of  all  that  is  most  humao 
ID  JDsta.  The  latt«r  holil  that  the  Eupematural,  since  it 
is  an  fssentisj  part  of  religiou,  is  not  necessarj  merel/ 
to  accredit  rerelatiun,  bnt  to  establish  it. 

While  La  Sanssaye.  agrees  with  Van  Oosterzee  in 
application  of  the  term  ethical,  be  does  not  bold  with  him 
taat  the  "  77iim  it  h  mntteii "  is  an  adequate  reply  to  tii6 
B»tiouali.st.  Neither  will  his  view  of  miraclea  hannonize 
with  that  of  the  professor,  or  with  Vinet  and  De  Preeaens^, 
^^rhom  he  forcibly  reminds  us  in  many  of  his  opinions. 
.33ie  anpeiiiaturaliHtic  theory,  I^  Saussaye  contends,  is 
ifaoorrqct.  The  Church  has  paid  too  much  attention  to 
41i0  exterior  features  of  miraclcsj  hut  far  too  litlle  to  their 
rtliint  import,  ttnd  to  tlie  conuertion  between  nature  aai 
iBnrit.  Miracles  can  be  defended  only  on  the  groiuid 
Sat  thu  power  to  work  them  i»  still  in  the  Church,  over 
which  Christ  presides  and  to  which  he  commnnloaies  his 
rgucfgy.  The  Naturalist  who  opposes  the  pi-esent  power 
0[  nunM-Ios  can  be  convicted  by  an  appeal  to  his  own 
jMiiiiiiiiililj  ;  for  he  is  not  merely  nature,  bnt  also  snper- 
natdnd,  free,  spiritual.  He  feels  himself  responsible; 
4m  baa  a  conscience.  Renan,  in  his  picture  of  Cairist  and 
llil  apoiitleB,  placee  salvation  on  an  equality  with  deliver- 
.«iioe  from  sickness,  and  makes  it  mere  sociiilisTO.  If  we 
'.WdoIiI  r«liuko  the  scepticism  of  the  present  day  we  must 
^tlBara  to  first  principles;  not  to  the  doctrines,  but  to  the 
I  -^Kta  on  which  they  rest.  Revelation  proiupposes  the 
I  idcMt  tif  (Irtd,  law,  responsibility,  sin,  and  judgment-  We 
»  nui'i  rtiogiiize  Israel's  law,  though  national  in  fom^ 
^  a»  wniiiji)  <>n  the  hearts  of  all  men.  When  you  prove 
fbe  t-tliiijii  idea  in  ruligion  you  bLow  at  once  its  necessivrr 
~  Mtt.  "ITie  life  of  the  Church  is  a  spiritual,  supernatural, 
therefore  wonderful  life.  It  is  the  great  standing 
rk>  which  proves  the  truth  of  God.  The  first  and 
dlD-ttnportant  thing  to  be  done  by  ns  is  not  to  fight  the 
'itarali-im  rjutside  of  us,  hut  that  which  is  in  us.  Above 
I,  let  the  Church  feel  and  show  the  power  of  the  resur- 
ion.  The  true  method  of  gaining  "  the  world  "  is  by 
KwiOceniug  of  the  Church  to  a  consciousness  of  those 
its  of  truth  in  her  posscsaion.  The  enemy  we  fight 
men  ibata  aoici^ — the  niiht of  osg&tioa,  deatruo 
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tion,  and  Satan.     Let  us  believe  in  that  Savioar  who  umIm   , 
the  soul  at  peace  with  God,  reconciles  man  to  the  \n6wiP% 
and  leads  and  encaura^es  ns  to  attempt   to    approjinrtl 
by  our  thoughts  the  undeveloped  in  our  sonla. 

On  what  then  depends  the  future  of  the  Chord)  T  Wt 
hear  La  Saussaye  describe  iii  eloquent  words  tlio  cosditiuai 
of  her  success :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declwrw,"  b«  «ij^ 
"that  the  future  of  a  nation  depends  on  a  revival, m  tit 
very  bosom  of  the  Protcataut  Church,  of  n  profound  mi 
enlightened  piety,  of  an  alliance  of  faith  with  scieon^  « 
alliance  which  constituted  the  strength  of  our  iUastrioM 
wise  men,  and  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  whatever  gmfr 
ness  there  is  yet  left  us.  It  is  only  by  tfau  payment  a  ttii 
price  that  the  Netherland  Church  can  recout^aer  that  fita 
which  she  once  occupied  among  Christian  peopk.  Bil 
since  she  docs  not  fill  this  position,  since  wo  are  afrnl  ^ 
majestic  science,  and  only  employ  our  resources  to 
qaestions  in  detail,  since  the  stream  of  our  piety 
throngh  a  narrow  channel,  and  since  science  onU*  n 
the  direction  of  a  foolish  liberalism,  Europrati  Prol 
ism  must  suffer  from  the  unhappy  vacancy  tlwit  U 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands."" 

The  Church  of  Hollan^l  is  now  passing  through  the 
important  crisis  in  its  history  since  the  Amusiaa  i 
versy.     The  orthodos  party  ia  vigorous,  and  mwiy 
men  are  attaching  theoiselves  to  it.     But  thoir  ' 
vigilant  and  bold,  and  the  resnlt  cannot  yet  bo  seen 
cnsis  is  a  necessity  created  by  the  evi}  elcntont* 
eighteenth  century.     \VTicq  tlic  mineral  was  in  a  i 
fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  became  tmxed 
foreign  and  gross  elements.  But  we  caoiiot  nowdiia 
the  impure  accessory  by  breaking  the  inasa  with  •  1 
mer.     If  it  be  put  into  the  cnicible  just  as  it  i«,  llei 
ments  will  separate  of  tliemselves,     Tlie  (h'-'..l..;^-i,-  tt 
land,  bko  that  of  everj'  other  Protostani  ■ 
the  crucible.       The  heat  ia  intense,  bur    : 
rantces  the  destruction  of  the  dross  whicli 
the  truth.     There  are  many  good  meu  n 
cannot  see  the  connection  and  bearing  of  tht  g'tgitaUi 
now  making  for  the  overthrow  uf  &ilh  in  Hulland. 

*  la  Orite  Bel^ieut  at  Btttuwit,  p.  tOO. 
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upon  them  ae  abnormal,  Ihey  become  discouraged, 
refor©  they  have  cherished  a  warm  attAcbment  to  the 
trine  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  now  a  more 
imon  expression  than  ever  before  in  that  country, 
ttrist  coRiethI" 

Text  to  the  philosophical  and  religious  causes  of  the 
i^it  Eaomeotous  criHis,  stands  the  absence  of  popular 
l^ht  and  of  Christian  work.  Th^ro  had  been  a  reliance 
he  symbols  without  proper  meditation  upon  them,  or  a 
loaitioD  to  trace  them  back  to  their  Biblical  fomttain. 
I  b«lieved  what  their  fathers  had  told  them,  or,  as  the 
ach  say,  "  Parcqiic  tout  le  mmufe  le  ditait."  The  teachers 
be  young  thought  in  the  old  routine.  But  the  Ratiou- 
ae  tJieologians  are  driving  every  friend  of  the  Church 

every  firm  believer  in  Scripture  to  roaaon  for  himself, 
I  the  Bible  for  his  basis;  and  in  no  country  is  religion 
e  mnidly  Christianizing  science  than  in  Holland.  Young 
ilogiana  preach  more  earnestly  than  their  predcccssorB 

done  for  a  century.      La  Saussaje  is  an  illustration  of 

an  indiridaal  is  influencing  the  tendency  of  the  theo- 
cal  mind.  He  has  never  published  a  complete  system, 
igfa  his  friends  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance 
is  Pwytiohgy.  It  is  the  man  himself  who  has  done  so 
li  for  emancipating  the  individual,  and  placing  him  upon 
immovahto  truth  of  the  Bible. 

ory  recently  the  Church  of  Holland  has  applied  herself 
arnL-st,  practical  work.     Her  evangelizing  efforts  will 

compare  fcvourably  with  those  of  French  Protestant- 
In  no  country  have  the  congregatiouB  been  more 
^ed  to  the  clergy  than  in  HoUflnd.  But  the  intimacy 
diminiahed  the  development  of  individual  labour  aud 
oosibility.  Everything  was  left  to  the  pastor.  Religion 
i«tcd  in  being  preached  to  and  edified.      Prayer  meet- 

■tid  humanitariau  and  evangelizing  associations  were 
lown.  But,  of  late,  many  oundny  Schools  have  been 
nizrd  ;  religious  societies  have  been  established;  and 
ions  have  attracted  profound  attention. 
\m  first  missionary  society  ever  formed  in  Holland  was 
lifora%'ian  Mission  to  Zeist,  in  1732.  Sixty-fivo  years 
•et]  bffcire  a  necond  one  came  into  being.  Not  one  was 
t.utf  d  from  1 797  to  1 85 1 .  Since  that  date  twelve  foreign 
w^gj  organizations  have  been  established,  and  the 
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religious  people  of  tbc  conntry  are  devoting  &  large  poitimi 
of  tlieii'  mcmis  and  livbour  to  their  prosecntioo.  So  grwl 
ia  the  popular  intL^reat  in  missiona  that  an  Evangelical  S* 
tional  Missionary  Festival,  held  in  the  open  air  in  Jtdy,  18M 
attracted  m:iny  from  the  surrounding  country  to  take  pw 
in  the  exercises.  It  was  a  Chriatian  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
The  assembly  met  in  a  large  pine  wood,  Carriftges,  hones 
aud  the  mde  vehicles  of  the  peasantry  lined  all  the  road 
leading  thither.  The  singing  of  the  oM  Dutch  Paalms  conli 
bo  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  assembly,  numheriiij 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand,  gathered  around  the  pdpit 
erected  in  vjvrious  places,  where  returned  missionariea  ani 
ceiebratod  preachora  from  different  cities  were  apeaking  oi 
topies  adapted  to  the  occasion.  The  scene  was  dcepi; 
solemn,  and  highly  calculated  to  awaken  and  quicken  thi 
consciciieu  of  every  hearer. 

Two  Home  Missions  are  contributing  important  eerrip 
to  the  religious  and  physical  improvement  of  the  poor  ani 
neglected.  One  is  the  Society  for  National  Christian  Eda 
cation,  founded  five  years  ago,  and  now  under  the  pre 
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--0-  -     „     >  feel  its  permeatiiig  and  purifying  power. 

L*  8ftas8»ve  naa  despondingly  said  that  "  what  tte  Church 
oF  Holland  is  now  wanting  is  faith  in  itself,  in  tho  genius 
WBich  Uas  dislio^ished  it,  in  the  mission  which  is  conSded 
to  it, — lalth  in  its  future."  She  must  hare  faith  in  God 
Itcforo  she  can  have  &ith  in  herself.  The  one  leads  to  tha 
otlien  God's  strength  is  never  perfected  except  in  weak- 
ness. It  is  from  without  that  wo  receive  new  power.  The 
QUfciples  who  met  in  the  upper  room  of  tho  temple  were 
Tldtedbynn  energy  to  which  they  had  been  total  strangers. 
Hwf  Spirit  came  not  from  their  own  hearts,  but  descended 
from  heaven,  Yet  their  hearts  were  immediately  illuminated, 
Mtd  they  felt  the  force  of  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  come  upon  yon."  Real 
strength  is  not  self-development  alone,  but  reliance  on  that 
liOVB  and  Power  which,  now,  as  long  ago,  can  save  the 
banuag  bush  from  destmction. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Eons  French  clergj'mcn,  who  nero  sojourning  in  Berlin 
18-12,  asked  Keander,  "  \Vliat  ought   to   be   done   to 

(Mue  the  Protestants  of  France  to  thinking  upon  tlioo- 
loeicKl  Bubjccta  f  "  "  Give  yourselves  no  trouble  on  that 
icorvi"  replied  the  professor ;  "  Theology  will  yet  have 
its  good  day  among  yon.  You  bave  iu  France  the  soil  in 
irluch  true  theology  loves  to  germinate  and  grow — I  mean 
ObxistiaQ  hfe.  This  has  brought  you  your  great  ihuo- 
loffians  of  the  sixteenth  and  scveutoenth  centuries,  and  it 
!■  anre  to  do  the  same  thing  iu  the  nineteenth."  The 
present  cmtury  has  not  yet  run  two-thirds  of  its  course, 
ADd  vol  thfi  prophecy  hits  been  literally  fulfiUed. 

The  upectiicle  pri^si'iued  to-d!iy  in  Fnuice  is  highly  in- 
t^Tvtttiug.  The  period  of  indifTerence  has  already  termin- 
ated.    The  first  step   toward  u«w  vitality  haa  therefore 
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beon  takon.  Frencli  theology  is  displajing  an  animafioo 
tiTnl  seriousness  which  may  well  excite  the  notice  of  the 
whole  civilizod  world.  The  great  minda  are  bestowing 
upon  sacred  subjects  an  attention  nowhere  snrpassed  in 
vijjour  and  acnteneas.  Important  religious  questiona  are 
taking  their  place  beside  political  themes,  and  the  circls 
of  theological  readers  and  thinkers  is  constantly  enlarg- 
ing. Each  class  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  all 
the  new  phases  of  opinion.  Every  man  chooses  hia  part^, 
cherishes  his  own  convictions,  and  preaches  them  boldly. 
The  traveller  who  may  make  only  a  brief  stay  in  Paris  ri! 
find  the  representatives  of  all  tho  professions  spendiDg fli9 
whole  evening  in  the  criticism  of  the  last  books  from  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  of  the  rejoinders  of  their  orthodox  op- 
ponents. Now,  for  tho  first  time  since  tho  Bevonteenth 
century,  a  state  of  general  religious  inquiry  and  eomesf- 
ness  exists.  It  is  not  difficnlt  to  interpret  this  qnickenjag 
of  national  tbniight  on  theological  qnestions.  It  means 
that  France  will  have  no  small  share  in  the  decision  of  the 
gre^it  poiuts  at  issue  between  evangelical  believers  and 
ritical.  destructive  antagonists. 
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trip  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  a  pastor  and  his  elder 
led  their  communion  plate  and  tho  baptismal  vessels 
le  mayor,  to  have  them  melted  down  tor  the  nation, 
roveinent  began  aboat  1820.  There  were  but  three 
leatant  chapels  in  Paris,  and  the  services  were  dull  and 
.tractive.  To  the  late  Frederic  Monod  belongs  the 
nishsble  honour  of  commencing'  the  renovation  by 
ru  of  his  little  Sunday  school.  "  Never  will  the  traces 
is  labours  be  effaced,"  says  M.  de  Pressens^,  "  for 
t  is  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  furrows  in  the  vast 
,  which  now  we  rejoice  to  see  white  unto  the  harvest." 
omestic  evangelical  spirit,  embracing  the  most  distant 
"inces,  began  to  be  apparent  in  the  ministrations  of 
clergy  and  in  the  popular  attendance  at  the  services. 
.  foreign  agency  also  contributed  to  the  awakening. 
785  a  Wesleyan  mission  was  commenced  in  the  Nor- 
,  isle  of  Guernsey,  and  in  the  following  year  Adam 
'Ice  was  sent  to  Jersey.  It  was  designed  to  make  the 
nnel  Islands  the  beginning  of  French  missions.  Wes- 
predicted  that  they  would  be  outposts  for  evangelizing 
•tB  iJI  over  the  Continent.  In  a  short  time  Jean  do 
tt«TiIlo  and  John  Angel  went  over  into  Normandy, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  many  villages.  Dr  Coke,  tho 
irintcndent  of  the  Methodist  missions,  went  with  the 
ler  preacher  to  Paris,  where  they  organized  a  short- 
1  mission.  Bnt  the  labours  of  Mahy,  who  had  been 
lined  by  Coke,  were  very  successful.  Large  nnmbers 
e  to  hia  ministry,  and  many  were  converted  through 
instm  mentality.  Wlien  peace  wos  declared  after  the 
le  of  Waterloo,  throe  men,  Toase,  Robarts,  and  Frank- 
1,  tailed  for  Normandy,  In  1817  Charles  Cook  joined 
a.  He  went  from  town  to  town,  stirring  up  the  slng- 
cotiBcicnce  of  French  Protestantism.  He  terminated 
orducma  toils  in  1858,  leaving  behind  him  a  French 
ich  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  embraces  one 
irvi  and  fifty-two  houses  of  worship,  one  hundred 
iaters,  lay  and  clerical,  and  fifteen  hundred  members. 
ie  d'Aubign^  has  said  of  Dr  Cook  that  "tho  work 
i  John  Wesley  did  in  Great  Britain  Charles  Cook 
done,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  Continent." 
death  was  lamented  by  all  the  Iwiders  of  French  I'ro- 
Mtim-     Professor  G.  De  Felice,  of  Montaaban,  has 
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nfRriiipd  tTiat,  of  th.o  instniments  of  the  French  awalaa- 
iug,  "  Dr  Cli:irle3  Cook  was  not  the  least  influenti^."* 

Tho  new  religious  intoreat  arising  from  the  native  Mil 
iToportcd  influouc'cs  was  bo  fatal  to  the  prevalent  scoptioism 
that  Ytiltairc  ami  his  school  have  now  but  few  adberanto. 
Sceptica  of  France  consider  that  type  effete,  and  unworthj 
of  their  siipport.  "  The  present  disciples  of  Voltairo,"  aaj» 
Pastor  FisL'h,  "  arc  conipollod  to  deny  his  language  if  ttej 
would  i-ciiiiiin  ti'ue  to  the  spirit  of  their  master.  For,  to 
dcnJe  Ji'siis  Christ  would  manifest  an  inexcusable  wantof 
respectability." 

But  intidc'lity  has  only  changed  its  position.  Descartes, 
the  aporttk'  of  nationalism  in  Fi-auce,  had  taught  that  God 
ivas  only  a  God-Tdea,  or  human  thought  continuing  itsetf 
in  divine  thuught  and  in  infinity.  He  would  make  no 
greater  adniission  than  that  God  had  put  the  world  in 
motion.  The  principles  of  Descartes,  clustering  aroood 
this  opinion,  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the  French 
miud,  inid  are  now  influencing  it  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Cartesianism  gained  new  power  by  the  agency  of  Uia 
""  "  llard. 
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repreBontativea  are  Judaism,  Moliammeclamsni,  and 
ristiuiity.  Catholicism  13  better  suited  than  any  other 
m  of  religian  to  the  perfect  developinent  of  human  socictj. 
3  Christian  world  ia  now  in  the  transitory  stage  of 
taphysicB,  which,  hy  and  by,  will  lead  to  the  golden  ago 
Positi^•iam.  This  is  the  abaoliita  religion,  or  the  wor- 
u  <jf  humanity,  which  needs  no  God  or  reTeUtion. 
Vhile  Comto  has  bo  deeply  impressed  the  thinking 
ies  of  France  that  his  opiuions  ure  atill  perceptible  in 

doctrines  of  the  Liberty  Party,  another  great  agent  has 
in  operating  apon  the  young,  uneducated,  and  labouring 
isetii.  We  refer  to  the  light  French  novel,  or  _^uiV/!!(iwi 
nitiirc.  Such  writers  aa  Sue,  George  Sand,  and  Dumas, 
lor  ttod  son,  have  published  many  volumes  nhich  were 
led  in  cheap  style,  and  afterward  scattered  profusely 
T  the  land.     These  works  have  been  extensively  read, 

only  in  Prance,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  Great 
bun,  and  tho  IJnlted  States.  A  recent  traveller  haa 
rred  ihat  he  found  many  persons  perusing  them  in  tho 
ding-rooma  of  Athena.  But  the  pubhe  mind  sometimoa 
ids  a  pnth  by  which  it  can  effect  a  transition  from  a 
ptioal  to  au  evangelical  condition.  May  it  not  be  that, 
KT  fw  France  is  concerned,  the  roiads  of  the  masses  have, 
this  agencT,  been  deflected  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
delity  of  Enc}-clop»edi8ra  that  popnlar  evangelical  liter- 
re  will  now  tiiid  a  readier  entranc^e  than  it  could  other- 
e  h»ve  effected  T  If  a  taste  for  reading  be  once  created, 
nsT  ho  won,  under  judicious  maJiagement  and  by  the 

of  God's  Spirit,  to  a  purer  cause  than  that  which  first 
it4Xl  it.  Tlie  tendency  of  tho  works  in  question  ia  in- 
yutsbly  pernicions,  but,  if  we  may  think  they  will  serve 
i  medium  of  passage  for  the  French  maasea  to  the  read- 

aod  ftdoptioQ  of  the  groat  truths  of  the  Gospel,  let  ua 

bo  too  slow  to  accept  the  conaotatlon. 

ta4>h  are  some  of  the  agencies  which  have  been  operat- 

npOQ  the  French  mind.     It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
B  m  survey  of  the  present  theological  movements,  and  to 
W  in  what  relations  the  Ratiou&listic  and  evangelical 
ikers  stand  to  each  other. 
"he  Critical  School  of  Theology  is  beyond  all  comparison 

greatest  foe  of  orthodoxy  in  France.     Tim  Bngliah 
ilists  exhibit  but  little  acholarly  depth,  having  bor- 
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rnwed  tliolr  principal  thoughts  from  Gennany,  The  Dutch 
!irc!  too  speculative  to  be  successful  at  present,  and  tke 
GiTiniins  have  already  grown  weary  of  their  long  warfare. 
Eut  tlic  Fi-cnch  .School,  claiming  such  writers  as  Scherer, 
Colani,  Pccaut,  Rcville,  Reusa,  Coquerelj  and  Benan,  is  not 
to  be  disregarded,  nor  are  its  arguments  to  be  met  with 
indiftcroncc.  It  is,  however,  most  gratifying  to  stste  that 
those  ardent  friends  of  the  Gospel  who  resist  the  attacks  of 
this  school  manifost  a  zeal,  learning,  and  skill,  quite  etjiuil 
to  their  ill-ai-med  opponents. 

By  virtue  of  that  principle  of  centrahzation  which  has 
luni,'  been  in  force  in  France,  the  Cntical  School  of  'Iheo- 
liigy  miikes  Paris  the  chief  scat  of  its  influence.  Availing 
itself  of  tho  advantage  of  the  press,  it  now  publishes  an 
organ  adapted  to  every  class  of  readers.*  The  members 
of  tho  Critical  School  arc  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Chui'ch,  yet  they  claim  to  teach  whatever  views  they  maj 
see  proper  to  entertain.  They  profess  deep  attachment  to 
the  Chiircli,  and  in  their  journals  advise  every  one  to  unite 
himself  with  tlie  fold  of  Christ.  If  the  Reformed  Church, 
iu  whicli  tliu  most  of  the  Rationalists  are  found,  were  not 
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W^™  Bommon  sy^mbols,  and  to  all  profession  of  faith  is  a 
ftvtj.      The   Cnion  was  immediately   opposed.     Among  J 
other  indications  of  the   ill-favonr  with  which  it  was  ra-  | 
eeived  was  a  Remonstrance,  si^ed  bv  some  of  the  most 
distin^shed  laymen  of  Paris.     Their  langn&ge  in  defence 
of  the  Bible  as  anthority  for  faith  was  nneqnivooal.     "  We 
ido  not  believe,"  they  said,  "  that  righteoosness  is  indif- 
ference; nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  Cbnrcll 
without  a  doctrine,  a  religious  doctrine,  which  unites  be>  i 
licvers  and  forms  the  bond  of  the  Church."  I 

Tho  opinions  of  tlie  French  Critical  School  of  Thfr. 
olo^,  at  which  the  Remonstrance  was  aimed,  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

K(i  system  is  adopted.  It  professes  none,  and  stndionsly 
BToids  die  embarrassment  consequent  upon  any  obligation. 
Colani  Hays,  "  Wo  do  not  present  to  onr  readers  any  fixed 
'System ;  we  have  none ;  we  are  atkinffjbr  one  conscientiously, 
ipBtiently;  with  all  our  contemporaries,  we  are  in  the  midst 
lof  an  epoch  of  transition.  We  call  around  us  those  who, 
idnsotisfied  with  the  forme  of  an  antiquated  system  of 
jdofpna,  and  fully  admitting  salvation  by  Christ  alone,  de- 
Ikiie  to  labour  in  raising  the  new  edifice  which  is  to  be  built 
lOO  tho  solid  basis  of  Him  who  is  at  once  the  Son  of  man 
,aitd  the  Son  of  God.  .  .  .  Kot  a  school,  not  a  system, 
Iret  a  lendonry  is  that  which  we  represent.  The  device 
Ion  our  banner  is  '  The  True  Development  of  ChristioQ 
jniought.'  "  *  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  j 
[wfant  tltis  leader  is  so  modest  as  to  call  only  a  "tendency."  ' 
[It  claims  to  have  the  right  of  judgment  concerning  all  ths 
truths  of  tho  Bible ;  holds  that  the  RockelU  Con/mon  is  a 
rrcrv  g(>od  monument  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  but  should 
not  now  be  imposed;  that  tho  Bible  has  no  more  authority 
:tbaQ  [be  books  of  Plato  or  Aristotle ;  that  each  man  has  a 
irerelnlion  in  himself,  free  from  the  imperfections  of  tho 
IVoMuc  and  Christian  revelations ;  that  science,  criticism, 
jBitd  examination  open  the  only  path  to  truth;  that  miracles 
ahould  be  discarded ;  that  Protestantism  has  lost  sight  of 
at*  mission ;  and  that  a  second  Hoformatlon,  embodied  in 
itiM  Church  of  the  Future,  is  needed  to  complete  the  first.f 

•  Pnfnu  of  BeligifM  TiowfM  m  lit   Pnlei(a*t  Ckurtl  of  Franev, 
top.  8.  U- 
ZTfM'^lm  StftmA  <U  F.1IIM  tl  U  TUokgit  AnetlU,  pp.  5—7. 
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An  acknowledged  leader  of  tbe  libora!  pKrty  fc«i  ■ 
Bome  statements  which  more  neitrly  approach  tite  etm 
Hon  of  a  system  than  we  have  heen  able  to  fiad  n 
other  authority  of  French  Batiomvlism. 

M.  Reville  says,  "  The  modem  Protestont  tlieol 
tionalism]  aspires  not  to  deny  the  dootrinea  of  die 
ation  abaolntely,  hnt  to  preserve  the  tmth  that  ia  il 
fcyfiltering  them  through  a  medium  more  confonned  lo ' 
B  and  our  reason.      The  dograiis  of  ori|!;uutl  su, 
Trinity,  the  incarnation,  jnstificalion  by  faitb,  fatn* 
wards,  and    the  inGpiration  of  the  sacred  writtBgs,  I 
serve  as  examples.    On  the  first  of  these  dogmas,  renoi 
ing  the  idea  of  an  original  perfection,  the  reobnr  of 
is  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  all  oar  historic^ 
modem  theology  wonld  insist  on  the  evil  inflnenoo 
determines  to  evil  an  individual  plonged  in  society 
sin  reigns,  on  the  necessary  passage  from  a  ataie  of 
cence  to  a  state  of  moral  conscionsnesa  and  mini 
the  fall  which  man  endures  whc-n  ho  sinlcs  from  hia 
natnre  to  his  lower,  and  renounces  (Jod's  will  to 
own.     As  to  the  Trinity,  avoiding  the  scholastic  and 
tradictory  tritheism  of  the  old  oreeds,  intent 
preserving  Ood'a  essential  onity,  and  at  the  same  Um 
conscious  or  personal  life,  this  theology  attacbes  itet 
the  grand  idea  of  the  Divine  Word  pervadinjf  tia>  • 
as  the  uttered  thonght,  the  objective  revelntioa  of 
conceived  as  manifesting  himself  to  himself  in  his  w 
In  humanity  this  eternal  Word  becomes  tho  Holy 
the  light  which  lightens  every  man  coming  into  tbe 
bat  which   shines   in    all    its  eplendonr  in    Jems  ' 
In  this  series  of  ideas  the  incarnation  loses  that  ata 
absolute  contradiction  which  it  takes  from  the 
idea  of  one  and  the  same  person,  who  is  at  the  eai 
God  and  man,  finite  and  infinite,  localized  and  omni] 
praying   and  prayed   to,  knowing  and  not 
things,  and  impeccable,  yet  tempted.     The  pnro 

humanity  of  Christ  is  the  basis  of  tho  svstejn, 

eystem  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  :  Tlie  Sen 
£Ian  is  the  Son  of  God.  Man  is  justified  by  faith,  aM 
the  old  orthodoxy  taught,  that  is,  because  he  believet  I 
satisfaction  was  given  to  God  in  his  place  and  OO  kit 
half^  but  becaose  be  has  uonfidenoe  in  the  etoraal  lom 
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Wi  -and  in  his  own  deatination  for  good,  as  evidenced  by 
Ctriat  ill  his  life  and  in  his  death, 

"  Thp  otemity  of  fnturo  sufferinga  gives  pilule  to  an  idea 
more  in  conformity  with  sound  philosophy,  and  the  revela- 
'  tioD  of  infinite  love,  according  to  which,  pain  resnlting  from 
BID  canhaveforitBobject  only  the  amehoration  of  the  sinner, 
J  Mid  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  spiritual  truth  that  heaven 
'acd  hell  are  much  lesa  different  placcathnn  different  states 
of  the  soul.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptnres,  that  dogma 
the  truth  of  which  consisted  in  the  ecnpturat  value  of  the 
I  Biblical  books,  as  ^viug  a  sure  basis  for  faith,  as  snpply- 
Jiog  aliment  to  piety,  and  elevating  the  heart,  more  and 
Itoiore  loses  its  miraculous  character  to  approach  analogoos 
nhenomena  drawn  from  religions  in  general,  or  from  other 
IneldB  where  the  mind  of  man  reveals  itself  as  inspired. 
]  He  change  of  views,  however,  doea  not  take  from  the 
Sible  its  character  as  a  truly  divine  book;  still  doea  it  re- 
main in  religion  the  Book  of  Books."  * 

It  is  unsafe  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  any  member  of 
Itfus  sohool  as  an  absolute  standard  of  the  theological  posi- 
tkm  of  all  the  rest.  There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
•moog  them,  aa  any  one  n-ill  perceive  who  has  attempted 
WM  comparison.  But  after  examining  the  individual 
Mfpiiiiona  of  some  of  these  men,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form 
m  correct  judgment  oflheir  intellectual  position  as  a  whole. 
I  One  of  the  most  laborious  of  the  number  is  Edmond 
te^nrer,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
■of  Gonovn.  His  first  point  of  departure  from  orthodray 
Wfta  OB  the  inspiralion  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  He 
Pbecamo  absorbed  in  German  Rationalistic  criticism,  and 
Mdopti'd  its  leuding  principles.  Ris  sceptical  views  caused 
Loco  offence,  that  ho  was  led  to  resign  his  position,  when 
«e  Boon  commenced  the  publication  of  his  views  in  the  new 
L.£m«f«  lie  Throfoffie  nt  Strasburg.  He  has  subsequently 
[■Icvpt  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the  State  Church,  and 
ifined  liimself  mostly  to  writing  essays.  Some  of  them 
e  recently  been  collected  into  a  volume,  entitled  Mi»- 
mitM  f(f  Reliffiout  Crilici»m.i 

*  Pnff**!  ^StUffitna  ThemgKl  in  l»t  Prvlatant  CkuftA  e/fya»M,  pp. 

M  of  lUliffieut  TkougiS  U  Ike  PralafanI  CAwnA  c/  Anuir. 
flJnUuti,  pp.  UL,  i*. 
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FrotestantisiD,  according  to  Scherer,  lias  a  rif^t  to  bm 
inquiry.  Once  give  it  the  Bible  as  authority,  Mwl  nn 
dnve  it  back  to  Catholiciam.  This  is  what  hai  ttlr<ndT 
boon  done  by  Protestants,  whose  religion  hms  nombena 
its  ilaya.  Authority  has  been  its  ruin,  and  now  il  bu  ■• 
liberty.  The  Evangelists  contradict  each  other  in  tMOf 
instances.  The  Apostles  failed  to  quote  the  Old  Tnl^ 
ment  correctly.  Their  ^o&b  errors  are  fiufficient  oTtbt^ 
selreB  to  overthrow  all  the  claims  of  Scripture  to  Mthor- 
ity.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  aathentiei 
that  the  discourses  of  Jesua  are  correctly  renortMi ;  tbt 
Jesus  taught  hii>  consubstantiality  with  the  Father;  Hut 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  involves  his  omniscience ;  tlul 
Christ  had  any  intention  to  decide  questions  of  critio^ 
and  canouicity;  that  he  beheved  in  the  iaspiratioB  oflb* 
Old  Testament;  that  he  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  tb 
Canticles  and  Ecck-slastcs ;  or  that,  if  he  sanctioniii  tkl 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  did  the  eiuuc  ibif 
concerning  the  New. 

The  New  Testament,  says  Scherer,  is  fiill  of  errata.  Il 
contains  different  records  of  the  same  facts.  Tako  m  U 
example  the  conrersiou  of  Saul,  of  which  there  are  Oam 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  The  discourses  of  ChrtNt  are  if- 
scribed  in  different  contexts ;  the  same  disi:H>arBcfl  ur  ari 
related  iu  similar  words  ;  and  there  is  no  exactnew  is  lb 
narratives.  There  are  differences  in  the  GospuU,  aStx^Kf 
the  ideas  and  actions  of  Jesus,  which  sometimes  amoant  M 
positive  contradictions.  They  exist  also  botnreen  th*  fi* 
three  Gospels  and  that  of  John.  The  lost  Evnn^Iist  pm 
a  very  different  account  of  many  points  in  tho  hMvn  <i 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  especially  in  rMfttf 
to  the  Last  Supper  and  the  chronology  of  the  wbola  |iH 
sion-week.  Christ  announced  his  second  c<imins  h  a^| 
at  hand.  Hence  be,  or  the  Evangelists  iu  rvporling  k^| 
were  grossly  in  error.  There  are,  in  a  wonl,  serioii*  «B 
jections  to  accepting  the  New  Testament  as  aath'-ntAii^T 
because  we  find  in  it  the  use  of  the  Septuagint ;  quii^ix^ 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  a  sense  not  uitcndin]  13  iV 
original;  influence  of  Jewish  traditions  ;  Rabbioicai  v^ 
meiits  ;  uncertainty  in  rc-ports  of  the  diBr(iursc«  of  0«i<( 
contradictions  between  different  accounts  of  the  ••• 
facts ;    errors  in  chronology  and  histoiy ;  and  Almuuc 
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and  expectations  not  in  accordance  witli  external 
events.  Wlittt  rigbt  have  we,  therefore,  to  accept  as  infiil- 
bblo  that  in  which  we  find  such  an  admixture  of  error? 
It  is  the  duty  of  religious  science  to  reconcile  revelation 
hrith  the  growing  requirements  of  human  thought,  and  to 
jnnooth  over  the  transition  from  the  dogma  of  the  past  to 
llwt  at  the  future.  Dogmatic  exegesis  does  this  by  separ- 
kting  the  substance  from  the  form,  faith  from  formulas, 
^d  ny  distinguishing  and  pointing  out  the  religious  ete- 
IDcnt  under  the  temporary  expression  which  reveals  it. 

UWliat  then  is  the  Bible  which  Scherer's  exegesis  pre- 
its  to  na?  Faith  in  it  rests  on  two  bases  ;jfrs(,  the 
Dspntion  and  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  second,  the  sub- 
•Cta  or  owans  of  inspiration.  The  first  is  untenable  and 
■U&e,  for  the  etai!d-])oint  of  authority  has  already  spoiled 
rtTCTTthing  in  our  theology.  Authority  determines  before- 
baoa  *rh^  we  must  believe,  whereas  reason  alone  should 
lerfurm  that  office.  Ilioro  is  a  communicated  revelation 
O  our  own  minds  which  should  claim  the  high  office  of 
mtboritT.  The  Bible,  in  an  objective  sense,  is  a  divine 
look,  because  it  contains  the  reinembrance  of  the  most 
nportant  events  in  the  religions  history  of  the  world, 
rooaism  and  Christianity  are  there  in  thoir  completeness, 
rhe  Bible  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  book ;  it  presents  us 
litb  the  living  personality  of  those  who  founded  Christ's 
Lingdom  on  earth.  Inspiration,  sach  as  we  find  in  the 
Soriplures,  is  not  confined  to  them,  for  it  is  immanent 
rberm"er  there  is  intelligence.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible  is 
hn  «t«mal  spirit  of  God  -.  but  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
Wt  inapired  all  good  men  in  past  Scriptural  periods, — the 
Ll^^atinea,  St  Bernards,  Arndts,  and  Yinets.  It  is  a 
Uwbood  of  theology  against  faith  to  deny  these  men  the 
Mue  kind  of  inspiration  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures. 
tKbbcal  inspiration  differs  in  different  writers.  ITiey  wrote 
^Dot  diverse  stand-points.  The  chroniclers  of  Scripture 
old  all  tliMy  knew,  but  not  much  cDutd  be  expected  of 
Qk«D.  VTho  would  dare  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Ruth,  Kings,  aud  Chronicles  1 

Bat  let  IIS  hejir  whiit  Sfoerer  says  of  tho  miracles  of 
Christ.  So  erangclical  facts  should  be  taken  as  points  of 
SepATtnro  in  testing  Christianity.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
^0eut*B  miracles  as  being  designed  for  manifestations  of 
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Ilia  Divinity.  Conceding  them  to  be  prodipics,  tHpy  nt 
far  below  tbose  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  C'hrJst  did  not  wtiHc 
miracles  in  attestation  of  hia  power.  He  ptTfcmaed  Uun 
in  connection  with  hia  own  words  or  expressiona  of  otfar 
persona.  When  he  gave  miracalons  {wwer  to  his  disc^li^ 
he  simply  did  it  as  a  meaoB  of  beneficence.  MiT«d«t,  in 
their  true  senae,  are  opposed  to  both  the  Jowinh  tui 
Christian  notions  of  them.  Those  of  Chriat  are  nut  ^ 
attestation  and  recommendation  of  hia  ministry ;  thn 
are  acts  of  that  ministry ;  acts  which  havn  not  that 
vaino  exterior  to  themselves ;  whose  value  ia  not  in  their 
argumentative  character,  bat  in  their  own  iatrinaic  mtan. 
They  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel,  bat  aoUxBtf 
more.  Christ's  cnrea  are  not  solely  the  symbols,  tlivy  m 
the  counterpart  of  the  spiritual  redemption  broagU  hf 
him  unto  the  world.  The  authenticity  of  miracles  is  aiMtkir 
qneatioD,  and  belongs  altogether  to  exegesis.*  Takine  tti 
Scripture  narrative  as  a  -whole,  we  greatly  err  in  alta^itf 
any  authority  to  it.  Mohammed  and  the  false  profArti 
should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Moses  and  Jesua  Chiiil; 
for  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  purely  homaii  one,  like  tW 
of  Buddha  and  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  Mossio  meeotM 
of  creation  is  evidently  absurd;  for  man  was  at  firtit 
monkey. 

M.  Larroqne  contends  that  the  time  has  now  cnrar  fr.r  i 
total  departure  from  the  last  papan  tradition.  Clm-niu  ij 
has  passed  its  allotted  time,  and  is  now  in  its  dmlh-|?ir.^ 
Material  interests  claim  minute  attention.  Ai)  wo  trau:  a 
tlie  assertion  of  a  pure,  rational  religion.  It  wiu  >  pt* 
misfortune  that  Marcos  Anrelius  did  not  popnlariM  At 
theism  which  he  expressed  in  his  writing.  It  WooM  Hi 
then  have  been  possible  for  Conatantine  to  ostabliik  tb 
ChrisTian  religion,  and  the  world  would  have  bocn  «pMal 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  many  aabseqwrf 
periods  of  darkniss.t 

M.  Rougemont  adheres  to  the  accommo<iati<'Ti-tli«3y' 
It  is  the  only  method  of  relief  in  this  day  «if  darkne* 
God,  in  re^velation,  has  only  addressed  himself  lu  tEu>  pkr- 

*  Esm^B :   nfolofifu!  CkmBtfttilioiu ;  XrrgJa  ^  Ikt  Xm   TtriH^U 
JThafJu  Bible  it !   hf  Miraeltv  of  Ckritl. 
f    Eramri,  Ciititiiit  J«  DoHnnaJt  U  R*!igia»  CMtittmi  A 
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tnttD.  Ho  coTmnunicated  liis  spirit — not  tlie  Holy 
Spirit — to  the  prophets.  But  that  was  exterior  ttction. 
The  sacred  volume  is  the  historic  witness  of  rovelation, 
tuid  is  mereiy  a  relative  necessity.  'ITie  Church  has  ex- 
isted before  tho  Scriptores,  and  could  still  live  if  they  were 
!  extinguished.* 

M.  Colaai  is  prominent  both  us  preacher  and  writer.  A 
puitor  of  Strasbnrg  being  sick,  he  was  nrged  to  supply  tho 
pulpit  for  n  few  t^abbaths.  ThoDgh  be  accepted  with 
great  relactance,  he  was  succeaafnl  in  pleasing  the  congre* 
Kotion.  He  was  chosen  permanent  pastor,  and  has  con- 
'  tinned  the  functions  of  his  office,  together  with  the  chief 
*  editomhip  of  the  Retur  de  Tfi-^'oloffie.  His  opinions  are  to 
be  found  in  that  periodical,  and  in  several  succeasfnt 
ToloRivs  of  sermons.  He  professes  to  be  neither  satisfied 
with  RRtionaliam  in  its  destructive  sense,  nor  with  ortho- 
doxr.  He  is  confeasfdly  one  of  the  champions  of  tho  Cri- 
ticM  School.  Scepticism,  he  contends,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
Wp  ore  authorined  to  donbt ;  our  opinions  arc  fal- 
Kbit)  i  we  must  be  prepared  to  change  them  whenever  WO 
Ifcink  we  ran  find  better  ones.  The  Bible  is  intended  to 
a  life,  not  a  dogma.  We  find  in  it  no  effort  to 
Amcribc  dogmas ;  no  theological  criticisms ;  no  system  of 
^^ontlitT.f  Ileligions  inspiration  is  nothing  but  an  extra- 
flrdinary  kiudling  of  the  divine  spirit  inherent  in  human 
gBfttore.  The  Scripture  writers  are  imperfect  and  limited 
by  their  own  intelligence.  The  only  way  to  recoucJlo  re- 
K^on  nnd  science  is  by  history.  We  must  study  man  not 
■•  mn  individual  or  nation,  but  as  to  his  human  nature.  By 
Boiag  thia  we  will  not  take  a  characteristic  for  the  man 
biiDH*lf.  Man  is,  by  the  testimony  of  history,  a  religions 
being,  and  history  reveals  his  destiny. 

Immortality  is  accepted.  We  have  a  personal  life  going 
into  the  infinite.  Humanity  developes  itself  by  the  action 
of  the  individuaJ  genius,  and  the  individual  only  snccesa- 
fhlly  unfolds  himself  by  not  breaking  the  bond  which  unites 
bim  to  the  general  development  of  hia  species.  We  must 
eonsider  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  documents,  over  which 
ariticidiD  haa  absolute  rigfata.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  thought  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  historians, 

>  Onif  W  *n  niuoiiu.  t  Srriie  lit  Tkiahgie.    Oct.  18G3. 
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ITiey  insisted  on  what  seemed  to  tliem  miracles.  Clniii  it 
in  open  conflict  with  the  principle  wfaicli  would  make 
uiirack-ii  the  necessary  sign  of  a  trae  revelatioa.  He  btt 
taught  the  world  to  recognize  God  in  the  regular  opt 
of  natural  laws.  He  never  laya  down  any  dogmatie 
tioua,  and  does  not  make  religious  character  depeadflat  <■ 
the  reception  of  any  elaaa  of  doctrines.  We  tnuitt  Ii*n 
faith  in  him  alone,  anil  not  in  his  words.  To  bo  »  Cki*- 
tien  is  to  participate  in  the  general  hfe  of  tho  ChristM 
Church,  and  to  taJce  part  with  others  in  the  labour  oT  Um 
Christian  mind.* 

M.  Pecaut  affirms  that  tbc  present  position  of  the  Rati 
Protestant  Church  is  no  longer  tenable,  for  its  prtnc^itoaf 
doctrinal  faith  restrains  free  examination.  It  is,  homro', 
in  a  tranmtion-period,  and  there  is  an  indication  uf  |in>- 

freas  in  the  present  interest  in  great  questions  of  thcologT- 
or  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  we  should  substtlBbt  k 
pure,  simple  Deism  ;  we  should  substitute  pbilaDtbitnin 
for  morality.  The  Bible  is  not  entitled  to  authorihr,  rar  ft 
has  no  truce  of  inspiration.  There  is  no  such  tllitw  U  IM> 
diation.  We  must  not  attach  too  much  importcim  to 
*'      '     ■     "    ,,  for  tliis  would  imply  a  epecial 
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dmst  enjoin  the  contrary.  We  need  to  use  our  rntel- 
loctuikl  focultics  aad  coDSciearc.  The  greatest  revelation 
is  Chriat, — not  hia  doctrines,  bat  Iiimself.  We  should 
alw&ya  keep  prophecy  and  miracles  in  the  baokgroond,  for 
they  are  minor  questions  and  should  occupy  an  humble 
position* 

Of  ttll  the  members  of  the  Critical  School,  Renan  is  the 
best  known  to  the  Eof^lisb  and  American  pnblic.  He  has 
writt4Mi  a  number  of  works  on  variona  topics,1"  bat  it  is  by 
liis  Li/e  ^  Jesus,  the  first  volume  in  the  series  on  the  Ori- 
gi»a  ef  Chri»tianU>j,  that  he  has  gained  greatest  celebrity. 
God,  Froridence,  and  immortality  are,  with  him,  dull  words 
mbout  which  philosophy  has  long  played  and  finally  inter- 
preted in  the  most  reBned  sense. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  pappoose  should  be  immortal. 
Beli^on  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  and,  in  return,  he  is 
boiuifited  and  t-leruted  by  it.  God's  revelation  is  in  man's 
iBcate  consciousness.  There  is  no  necessity  for  miracles ; 
all  that  nc  need  in  this  life  is  the  mere  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  forces.  The  present  age  is  one  in  which 
we  should  freely  criticise  whatever  comes  up  for  accept- 
KDOe;  but  it  is  wrong  to  assume  the  propagandist.  Let 
saea  have  their  own  views ;  we  have  no  right  to  force  others 
npOD  thom.  Man  is  very  much  attached  to  the  theories 
contained  in  the  world's  first  religion.     Ho  has  given  it 

3'nibolical  expression,  for   it   is  thus  that  religion  will 
w^G  embody  itself.      JIan  wants  some  way  by  which  to 
tall  how  and  what  he  thinks  of  God.{ 

Tho  OoBpels  were  all  written,  Henan  contends,  in  tho 
flnt  century.  The  Jews  were  anticipating  somebody  who 
would  prove  a  means  of  their  improvement.  Christ  fitted 
thoidvul.and  the  way  was  smoothed  for  his  success  by  their 
Tisions,  dreams,  au<i  hopes,  'llie  beautiful  scenery  of  lake, 
valley,  mountain,  and  river  developed  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment. Then  the  Old  Testament  made  a  deep  impression 
on  bim,  for  he  imagined  it  was  full  of  voices  pointing  him 
oot  as  the  great  ^ture  reformer.     He  was  unacquainted 

•Emt:   WhaiuB^lalionf 

f  SU^n  t/Heligioiu  [liifori/ ;  On  l\f  Origin  of  l^wguage ;  Ar*rrort  and 
Jwtrnu^ :  HUlorj  oad  rvmparatinf  Syglem  of  lit  Smilic  Languages ; 
^)«a^  iffM !  £uBM  <M  iloraU  «W  Oritiam  ;  Sohmeii'*  Scm. 
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with  Holienic  culture,  and  hence  it  was  his  nisrortnee  art 
to  know  that  miracles  Lad  been  wisely  rejected  by  4* 
schools  which  had  received  the  Greuk  wifidom.  In  covK 
of  time  a  period  of  intoxication  came  upon  bim.  Ho  ifli^ 
^ned  that  he  was  to  bring  about  a  neiv  Cliarcb  wbidi  ta 
everywhere  calls  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Hia  views  «e> 
Utopian  ;  he  lived  in  a  dream  lil'e,  and  his  ideftlisni  olcmMd 
him  above  all  other  agitators.  He  founded  a  seot,  tai  Im 
disciples  became  intoxicated  with  his  own  dreuna.  Brt 
he  did  not  Banction  all  their  excesses ;  for  instaooe,  lu  ti 
not  believe  the  inexact  and  contradictory 
which  wi!  find  in  his  historians. 

Yet  he  was  a  thorough  thaumatnrgist,  and  soi 
dulged  a  g'loomy  feeling  of  resentment.  His  mindo  «* 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  probably  did  some  bhingv  triut^ 
to  ignorant  minds,  appeared  prodigies,  but  they  wen  fWT 
few  in  number.  Ho  never  rose  from  the  de«d  i  h«  laa 
never  raised  Lazarus.  By  and  by,  the  love  of  hia  iita^itt 
created  him  into  a  divinity,  clothed  him  with  wiiDwiU 
powers,  made  him  greater  than  bo  had  ever  pivltnidMl  • 
bo,      Henco  Christiauitv  arose.      It  wa«  love  Uke  ttat  rf 
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>e««d  in  any  oonntry.  He  say» :  "  I  am  pcpsuiided 
.t  the  results  accomplittbed  by  it  will  be,  in  the  luniu, 
>d;  that  it  will  not  shake  tho  faith  of  any  true  bo- 
rer; that  it  will  produce,  with  many  of  thosu  who 
pe  wavering,  a  good  reaction,  which  will  bring  thom 
:k  to  a  po^tive  faith;  and  thnt  the  common  eenge  of 
I  people  will  not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  thus  that 
tory  IB  written,  and  that  the  problem  of  the  origin 
Cbristiauity  still  remains  nnoxplaincd  in  its  grandeur." 
is  Kkely  that  an  advantage  will  Bci:rue  to  Renan  from 
I  recent  action  of  tho  Government.  He  occupied  the 
lir  of  Oriental  Languages  in  ttie  College  of  France, 
t  was  deposed  by  the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instraction. 
astitig  that  he  would  stili  retain  bis  title,  he  continued 

teach  in  his  private  honso.  He  lost  bis  salary,  but 
tmed  the  martyr-crown. 

On  Saturday,  April  14th,  18t}6,  TA*  Apostks,  the 
jond  Tglume  of  Kenan's  Itktory  of  the  Origini  of 
Tittianilg,  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  As  a  literary 
eduction,  it  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Life  o/Vc*ai, 
i  addresses  itself  to  a  more  intellectual  class  of  readers. 
10  author  begins  with  what  he  calls  a  critical  examina- 
D  of  original  docnments;  and  then  discusses  the  form- 
on  of  roligioQB  beliefs  relative  to  the  resurrection  of 
na,  and  tne  apparition  at  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
)  fi^owet]  from  step  to  step  in  their  career,  and  the 
locflt  of  tb«  Spirit  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  finds  thcra 
BSaD,  narrow,  ignorant,  and   inexperienced,    aa   much 

it  was  possible  for  them  to  be."  *  Our  critic  thus 
plains  tliv  miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at 
Dt«c«at :  one  day  when  the  disciples  were  nsNenibli-d 
[eUtcr,  a  tbunder-sturm  aro&e,  when  a  violent  wind 
iM  tbe  windows  open,  and  the  sky  seemed  on  fire, 
r  Uuindcr-storms  in  those  countries  are  often  accom- 
tty  wonderfid  diuminations ;  tbe  atmosphere  is 
with  garbs  of  Bame.  The  occupants  of  the 
ND  wcrti  convinced  that  the  Spirit  had  descended, 
her  bocaiiHe  tho  dectric-Huid  had  entered  the  chamber 
tlT,  or  a  dazzling  flasii  of  lightning  bad  suddenly  illn- 
Dalod  all  their  faces.     The  gitt  of  tongues  was  then,  and 

ir  JfottUt,  p.  HI.,  AtaericNQ  Edition  at  the  Tmnslotion. 
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r  afterwards,  a,ii  iUuBion.     During  moments  of  e 
tliB  disciples  uttered  inarticulate  and  incobermt  i 
which  wera  mistaken  for  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan^ 
and  which  they  innocently  attempted  to   inttrprei. 
ecstattcs,  at  the  very  moment  when   nnder  Ihe  infla 
of  their  extravagant  fantasies,  hiid  ihc  hardihw>d  to  I 
oat   and   display  themselves  to   the  crowd,   whea   UT 
were  mistaken  for  intoxicated  persons.*      After  the  i 
ganizatioQ    of  the    first    Church    at   Jerusalem,    ttw  t 
version  of  the  Hellenistic   Jews  commenced ;   aiid  i 
the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  Church  at  JeniSttlem  i 
destroyed.     Missions    were   then  established,  and   *" 
was  converted.      Paul's    Greek  was  poor,   being   i 
with  Hebraisms  and  Syriaeisms,  scarcely  inteUigihi 
a  lettered  man  of  that  period;  it  is  harcUy  proba£)e  ti 
he  had  ever  taken   even   elementary  lessons  in    gnM 
and  rhetoric.     His  quotations  from  clasgic  autbun  < 
always  borrowed,  or  second-hand ;  and  only  a  few  f 
ideas  of  a  wide-spread  philosophy,  which  one  could  k 
without  opening  a  single  book,  reached   bim.       1I«  1 
induenced  by  words  rather  than  ideas ;  and  when  a  « 
took  possession  of  him,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  tbo 
singularly  irrelevant    to  the    subject    in  qaestioD. 
transitions  were   sudden,   his  developments  inwri 
his    conclusions    frequently    suspended.      Never 
writer  more  unequal;  one  may  seek  in  vain  i 
the  realm  of  literature  for  a  phenomenon  as  bizarrr  m  d 
of  a  sublime  passage  like  the  thirteenth  chapttr  of  l| 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  the   side  of  ti 
arguments,  laborious  repetitions,  and  fikstidioas  an' 
Paul  was  badly  educated  and  without  dignity ;  ho  w 
little    jealous,    but    passed    very    well,    except    wba  I 
passions    made    him    irascible    and    fierce.^       Hum  < 
nothing   imposing   in    his   speech,   bat    he   ' 
enough  to  draw  advantage  from  his  defects.     His  b 
ment  was  cold, — the  consequence  of  the  uneqnalled  u 
of  his  brain.      His   conversion,   according  to  his  a 
Benan,  occnrred  on  this  wise.     He  was  on  tha  w^l 
Damascus,  in  the  chanvcter  of  nn  i>xecuUouer,  when  ■ 
Boul  becamo  more  heavily  burdened  with  every  sMpi 

•  Ti'  Apetllfi,  pp.  U5— 98. 
t  Idcni,  p.  IGi.    Jldem,  p.  16S. 
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by  the  prospect  of  new  crimes.  He  was  fatigued 
Ij  tlie  joiimey ;  his  nervoa  were  relaxed,  and,  being 
tlBicted  with  oplithatmia,  the  fanatical  traveller  was 
irostratod  by  a  daneeroua  fover,  accompanied  by  de- 
iriain,  or  by  a  thunder-stroke.  Poor  man,  he  did  not 
now  what  was  the  matter  with  him;  that  a  delirions 
brer,  resulting  from  a  sun-stroke  or  an  attack  of  oph- 
lulmia,  had  suddenly  seized  him  ;  tJiat  a  flash  of  lightuing 
nd  bhnded  him  for  h  while;  and  that  a  peal  of  thander 
Ud  prodaced  a  cerebral  commotion,  temporarily  deprir- 
IBf  him  of  eight.  On  recovering,  he  was  filled  with  a 
new  order  of  fanaticism.  His  ailment  having  been  purely 
MTVoas,  he  believed  himself  cured.  His  eyesight  having 
peCnmed,  he  recovered  bis  strength  by  eating  food.* 

Renan  then  follows  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
■ocounts  for  it  in  a  purely  natural  way-  He  closes  his 
irork  by  parting  with  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Mark  as  they 
lolly  forth  from  Antioch  by  the  Seleucian  gate,  "  In 
SBj  third  book,"  he  says,  "I  shall  attempt  to  trace  the 
Ebotstepa  of  ihoHe  messengers  of  good  report,  by  laud  and 
IM,  in  calm  and  storm,  through  good  and  evil  days. 
[  long  to  recount  that  unequalled  epic ;  to  depict  those 
nung  waves  80  often  traversed,  and  tho.se  endless 
■pneyinga  in  Asia  and  Europe,  during  which  the  Goi^pel- 

H^jk.irafl   sown.      The  great  Christian    Odyssey    begins. 

^^^Kfiy  the  apostolic  bark  has  spread  its  sails,  and  the 

^^Hjbitig  breeze  rejoices  to   bear  upon   its   wings    Ilie 

PI^K  of  Jesus. t 

I  Athanase  Coquerel,  jr.,  editor  of  the  Lien,  and  a  cele- 
brmted  preacher,  justly  takes  rank  among  the  leaders 
jft  the  Critical  School.  He  has  recently  been  the  aub- 
of  an  excitement  of  little  less  absorbing  interest 
the  Bonsation  occasioned  by  Renan.  Fourttjen  years 
^go,  Itnrtin  Paschoud,  one  of  the  Rationalistic  Reformed 
MttorB  of  Paris,  selected  him  as  his  soffrogan  or  assistant. 
Tbe  Consistory  ratified  the  appointment. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  assistant  pastors  do  not 
liold  their  office  by  the  same  title  as  the  titular  or  regular 

'  n<- jpo,tu,.  p],.  171-17S- 

t  n^  Affallfi,  p.  SOI.  'riiusF  who  visli  to  jniii  «t  onw  *  dear  idea 
t(  Knuta's  sijle  and  \tia  utter  dcainJ  of  the  $u|>cn»turiO  b  Christiuiit;, 
•ajr  Ind  it  u  wlTantBge  to  read  pages  36 — IS  in  The  Jjmilet. 
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pastors.  The  continuance  of  the  former  ia  mibjert  It 
renewal  every  two  or  three  years  by  the  Pre4livl«n4 
Council.  But  the  regular  pastors,  vheo  first  nomiiulfl 
by  the  Consistory,  are  nfterwarda  confirmed  br  At 
Govurnment,  They  cannot  be  removed  except  h_»  tt 
action  of  the  state.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  nnj 
Hationalistic  pastors  are  now  in  full  possession  of  prrmin- 
ent  Protestant  pulpita  in  France,  No  synod,  coiwiibxT, 
or  presbytery  baa  power  to  try  them  for  he«f<iT.  b 
fact,  there  is  no  standard  of  doctrine  by  which  hwwT 
can  be  tested.  There  being  no  G-enera)  Assembly,  win 
power  either  to  establish  new  standards  of  dnrlme  or 
to  give  vitahty  to  the  old  ones,  the  pulpits  nf  the  B^ 
formed  Church  are  open  to  every  form  of  teachiBf;  tkrt 
may  profess  to  be  Christian.* 

Coquerel's  last  renewal  expired  about  the  end  of  IM. 
when  hia  re-appointment  became  necessary.  Dot  Ui 
decline  into  Rationalism  hiid  been  so  rapid  tlul  lb 
Presbyterial  Council  refused  to  renew  the  mandat«,  ul 
he  lost  his  position  as  suSragan  bv  a  rote  of  twtht 
against  three.  He  subsequently  publialied  a  omf  '~ 
of  his  faith,  addressed  to  his  former  catechameos,  ia 
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I  itoposed.  The  Apoetles  arul  EvDDgeliels  never 
le  any  claim  to  iBfallibility.  There  are  two  groans  wf 
fB  concenting  Chriet  in  the  New  Testament ;  First, 
;  contained  in  Paol's  Epistles,  especi&lly  in  Htbrews. 
J  (lid  not  identify  Chrittt  with  God,  nor  did  he  mis- 
ceivo  the  humaDity  of  Christ,  and  attribute  preexist- 
B  to  him.  Second.  Al)  the  second  gronp,  conMisting 
he  KpistW  of  James  and  Peter,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Kcdypse,  rest  on  a  pnrel;  historical  view.  To  tbs 
!«»  of  the  latter,  Jesus  seemed  the  Messiah ;  hence  we 
e  from  them  all  that  is  extraordinary  in  his  history, 
i»t  meant  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  that  he  had  received  his 
vrledge  from  God.  He  did  not  refer  to  his  own  essence. 
nal  interpretation  of  Scripture  does  not  bring  us  to  a 
wledge  of  Christ.  His  hnmanity,  being  all  that  is 
wblfl  in  his  character,  contains  the  mystery  that 
mzs  more  or  less  to  evory  individual.  His  commission 
a  God  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  men.  That 
ob  difttinguiNheit  him  from  his  species  wsa  his  know- 
pi  of  humanity  and  of  iht-  future.  He  had  not  omni- 
oco,  nor  infallibility ;  nothing  but  soperior  knowledge. 

bad  his  gross  defects ;  for  example,  his  belief  in  the 
irr  of  evil  spirits.  Yet  Christ  was  not  a  real  sinner, 
ho  represented  Eud  realized  progress  without  any 
wt-  Thus  he  is  the  ideal  and  modol  of  hamanity. 
liat  which  distingnisheB  Coqnerel's  views  from  So- 
utism  is  his  Christology.  Cunt^nding  for  the  moral 
[tr  of  Christ,  he  holds  that  h^  was  the  second  Adam. 

Cbriot  waa  not  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  so  denem- 
ed  jaat  aa  we  term  a  hero  the  Mod  of  liars.  We  mnst 
c  at  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  reason ;  then  we 
R  behold  the  fabnioos  element.  Many  parts  dift'er  in 
Bly,  while  some  arc  not  authentic.  The  Second  Epistle 
*et«T,  for  example,  was  neither  written  by  that  npostio 

WW  it  a  product  of  his  age.  But  authority  does  not 
I  in  the  letter,  or  in  the  leaves  of  Scripture.  'Ihe 
ine  qririt  acts  in  the  sonl  freely  and  independently  of 

lottor.  It  is  high  time  that  we  renouDce  the  puerile, 
■espectfol,  and  coiilrailietory  wonship  of  the  letter. 
.  letter  killeth. 

"ho  French  Critical  School  numbers  among  its  adher- 
Y  young  and  toIcuttMl  thcolc^ians,  some  of  whom 
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are  already  diRtin^uisLcd  for  proround  leommff  onj  litcnn 
sctiTity.  But  the  liistorj  of  Scepticism  discloMS  tlie  t 
that  religious  error  has  always  attracted  the  ynnn^tQ: 
embrace.  One  half  of  the  triumphs  of  infidelity  am  " 
butable  to  the  flattering  promisos  which  it  ntakvfl  lu 
■who  have  not  lived  loug  enough  to  know  that  iutidcfal 
nothing  bat  a  colossal  structure  of  egotism.  The  del» 
voice  saya  to  the  young  man,  "  You  live  in  a  pn>gmA 
age,  and  why  are  you  not  progressive  yoarwUf  f  Xm 
fathers  believed  the  old  ConJfeBBions,  imagined  Cbrut 
be  divine,  and  the  Scriptures  inspired.  Wo  do  not 
them  much,  for  they  knew  no  bettor.  But,  if  job 
in  their  footsteps,  the  world  will  never  give  yon  any 
for  originality ;  your  slow  chariot  will  move  on  ia  tkt 
rut  J  you  will  never  accomplish  anything  ;  your  getMn 
will  be  in  advance  of  you.  Be  a  man  1  The  field  of 
fulness,  prominence,  and  honour,  opens  beforo  joo.  ~ 
for  yourself!  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  the  pMt,  i 
should  have  more  manliness  and  independenoe  ibi 
guided  by  its  declarations." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  temptation  to  fUQ  i 
'  I,  for  many,  too  great  to  be  resiated.     Tbit 
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I  agencies.  From  the  clergy  and  laity  men  of 
iDcJowmcnts  have  arisen  who,  in  ecclesiastical 
■  and  through  the  press,  hare  defended  evangelical 
nity  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  Hogncoot  ances- 
re>  Their  task  has  been  herculean.  At  every  point  of  i 
)  horixon  infidelity  has  appeared,  and  sought  to  gain  a 
tring  in  Paris.  Romanism  has  crippled  the  advance  of 
■nth  among  the  masses.  The  priesthood  enjoy  tho  favour 
t  tlie  government.  Bat  the  faithfal  and  learned  adherents 
I  orthodoxy  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  are  able  to  cope 
^tli  their  antagonists.  Inspired  by  such  men  as  Vinet 
Ind  Monod,  they  do  not  stand  merely  on  the  defensive, 
mk  are  constantly  aggressive. 

Foremost  of  tho  modem  reformers  of  France  stands  the 
pine  of  M.  Edmond  de  Fressena^.  He  is  a  vigorous 
rritor,  takes  an  active  part  in  public  religious  movements, 
Ind  edits  the  Rfcue  Chretteniie,  a  theological  monthly, 
^hich,  in  both  the  ability  and  orthodo^  exhibited  in  its 
tDtents,  has  no  snperior  in  the  world.  Through  this 
idiam  M.  de  Pressens^  ia  able  to  keep  up  a  constant 
ick  upon  his  adversaries,  and  to  discover  all  their  sub- 
fast  as  they  may  appear.  We  do  not  look  to 
.  theologian  for  a  system,  because  he  publishes  hia 
wt  mostly  as  replies  to  the  assaults  of  nationalism.  Yet, 
1  analysis  of  hia  writings,  we  shall  find  him  ontertain- 
\  opinions  as  do  equal  honour  to  his  devout  spirit 
^  antic  intellect. 
,  3f.  de  Pressens^  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tie 
rth  not  to  create  a  moderate  Rationalism  to  take  the 
0  of  the  bolder  system,  but  to  engage  anew  in  a  vigor. 
lOH  warfare  against  a  school  that  would  contest  the  divine 
which  Christianity  rests.  Such,  he  holds,  is  the 
kuk  of  tlte  Christian  philosophy  of  the  present  day. 
Brangelical  Protestantism  is  everywhere  manifesting  a 
necesBity  of  reorganization.  And  it  has  need  to  do  so, 
^Rm  Church  of  the  present  day  is  engaged  in  an  inner 
icrinia,  which,  in  one  respect,  is  legitimate;  for  it  has  the 
[great  burden  of  expurgation  and  reconstruction  upon  it. 
phe  bordco  consists  in  separating  tho  iminortal  truth  of 
lira  (ioNpel  from  human  imperfections,  and  in  finding  in  it 
Ik  more  complete  expression-  The  present  crisis  has  dan- 
iptatioug  which,  in  our  day,  render  moral  sad 
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intellecttml  life  vott  difficult,  and  multiply 
fore  our  eyea.  "  We  wish,"  M.  de  PreoReaatf 
himself  and  his  co-labourers,  "  to  aorva  IIm 
eTSDgelicol  theology,  and  nothing  else.  We  do  not  19 
standard  which  would  eumuon  all  opiniona  and  >prt4 
without  distinction.  "We  staud  npon  the  poKttiao  l| 
there  is  a  positive  revelation,  which  is  sot  the  most  (hril 
guiehed  product  of  human  reason,  hot  b  diviiw  wofk 
rederoptiou  by  him  whom  we  appeal  to  as  tbo  Son  of  X 
and  the  Son  of  God,  who  '  died  for  our  Bins  and  roae  ag 
for  our  jnstiBcation.'  It  ia  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  UmI' 
find  the  revelation  which  supplies  the  immortal  waala 
our  conscience.  Apostolical  Christianity  doi<*  not  at 
to  US  as  the  first  theolo^cal  elaboration,  the  Snt  «ntL 
in  a  series.  It  is  Christianity  itaolf,  and  coDs«qD«tii]T  i 
primitive  type,  from  which  we  ought  never  ti)  waadiTr. 
is  the  norm  and  rule  of  theology.  Within  thv»c  Iiuiiti 
freely  admit  the  liberty  of  thought.  Variety  of  opin 
has  nothing  which  frighttjQs  us;  and  we  would  ragi 
maiformity  and  unaniniilj  on  secondary  poiute  ns  a  '  ^ 
evil."* 

The  pnrtty  of  the  Protestant  theology  of  Fruiee  b 
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itact  would  hftve  been   possible.     We  woald  cot 
'e  lutil  tbo  capacit}'  to  receive  from  God  tknt  gre&t  gilk  i 
irhicli  was  ihe  only  mode  of  repairing  the  fall  of  beiugfl 
■rested  in  his  image  and  formed  to  possess  bim.* 
Tbis  being  the  condition  of  man^  M.  de  Presaeos^  main- 
btB  tbat  tbo  result  of  this  dirine  teaching  wae  to  cauvincs 
n  of  bifi  wcAkness  and  eroke  the  degiro  of  salvation, 
len-foro  Cliriftiauity  coincs  in  to  supply  &  felt  want  of 
unau  natun.'.     Here  is  tbe  firat  point  of  contact  between 
Onacience  and  revelation.     The  Croes  is  not  Eimply  a  tea- 
inumy  to  tba  Fatber's  love,  like  tbe  fiowors  at  our  feet, 
r  tliD  starry  sky  above  our  bead.      It  is  tbe  altar  of  the 
sacrifice  which  restores  man  to  God  and  God  to 
__.     Christ  ia  for  as  a  Saviour  as  well  aa  a  Revealer.t 
!horD  is  one  perfection  which  can  be  perceived  by  neither 
he  tsve  of  the  body  nor  by  that  af  the  soiil,  unless  it  be 
■veaUfld  by  a  supernatural  fact.      We  mean  the  mercy  of 
lod.     Pardon  does  not  consist  in  the  pure  and  simple 
Ivogatioii  of  CO ndt^m nation ;    nor   can    it   restore   guilty 
o  communion  with  God  while  tlie  state  of  re- 
Humanity  con  only  bo  saved  by  returning  to 
1  it  will  not  return  to  God  until  the  di\Hne  law  has 
rfectly  filled  by  it.     Christ  alone  is  capable  of  com- 
KOarryiog  ont  the  divine  law.     The  obedieuce  must 
jbr  aa  aacrifico,  for  the  fall  of  man  demands  it.     By 
|liere,  Christ  took  upon  himf^'lf  the  wrath  of  God. 
0  was  without  sin  was  treated  like  a  sinner.     He 
j  and  died,  but  bis  sufferings  and  death  rose  to 
^bt  of  a  free  sacrifice  of  love  and  obedience.     CoQ- 
,  thus   accepted,  is   no    longer   condemnation, 
jl  set  of  union  with  God,  ua  acte  ripanUeur, — a  re- 
Bible,  according  to  M.  de  Pressensr',  is  not  a  meta- 
ll  geometry,  but  a  description  of  the  stmggle  of 
I  love  with  bumnn  liberty.     This    great    Bible  bis- 
!f  wo  consider  it  at  the  time  when   tbe   Kedocmor 
mpliabed  our  salvation,  stands  before  us  as  the  most 
\oe  con^tecmtion  of  the  moral  idea.     Redemption  ib 
B  painfully  reestablished  agreeineut  between  the  human 
\  the  divine  will  by  a  mysterious  sacrifice.     It  is  lbs 

■  Ri4ifioiu  btfuTf  Ointt.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinbarali  1S63, 
t  UMtdwrnfltv,  fan,  IBS!. 
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mi.ist  perfect  reciprocal  penetration  of  the  divine  and  hn- 
iiiau  by  mciins  of  liberty.  If  the  moral  idea  be  consecrated 
by  Christ,  it  will  lead  to  the  Gospel.  No  one  will  become 
a  Christian  unless  ho  has  determined  to  listen  to  his  con- 
science, and  never  question  concerning  moral  certainty. 
Wo  know  of  no  other  eomor-stone  in  morahty  or  in  re- 
ligion. But,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  of  the  Gosjwl 
home  to  the  lienrt,  there  must  be  religious  liberty.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  love,  but  to  what  could  a  recon- 
ciliiition  amount  which  is  not  free?  It  is  the  religion  of 
fi-Bedom ;  and  God,  in  order  to  save  us,  has  need  of  free- 
dom. 

M.  de  Pressetifi^,  in  his  recent  discussion  on  the  reli- 
pinna  bem-iTijT  of  the  French  Revolution,  proves  from  an 
historicril  stand-point  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  separa- 
tiuu  111'  Chiivi'li  and  State.  His  excellent  work  is  entitled, 
T/ir  Clun-ch  nmf  the  Fmich  Rerolulion  ;  a  History  oflht  Et- 
Miom  ufChinrh  and  State  from  1789  to  1802.  The  motto 
upon  tho  fitli!-pagB,  derived  jointly  from  Mirabean  and 
CiU'Our,  will  inilicate  the  spirit  of  the  book  :  "  Bemcmber 
that  God  is  as  necessary  as  liberty  to  the  French  peoplt 
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sad  social  rerolution  now  io  progress.  Its  cbaracteristica 
and  tondenciea  are  tlie  scientific  spirit,  and  the  preponder- 
waco  of  the  democnitic  principle  and  of  political  liberty. 
ChristiauitT  has  submitted  to  teats  and  trials,  and  it  must 
pa&s  through  those  of  the  preseut  day.  It  haa  surmounted 
•n  others,  and  so  it  will  overcome  this.  Its  esBonce  and 
origin  would  not  be  divine  if  it  did  not  adapt  itself  to 
•n  the  different  forms  of  human  institutions.  Christian 
people  must  not  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  struggle,  the  perils  which  it  threatens,  and  the 
M^titnalo  arms  with  which  to  oppose  infidelity.  Sceptics 
attack  the  Christian  religion  vrith  brutal  fanaticism  and 
dexterous  learning.  They  appeal  to  sincere  convictionSj 
sod  the  worst  passions.  Some  contest  Christianity  aa  false, 
olbers  reject  it  as  too  exacting  and  imposing  excessive 
restraint. 

Concemiog  the  Church  and  its  relations  to  the  enemies 
of  ovnngclical  faith,  M.  Qnizut  asks,  "  Does  it  comprehend 
properly  and  carry  on  suitably  the  warfare  in  which  it  is 
«iing«d  T  Does  it  tend  to  reestablish  a  real  peace,  and 
aetire  hurmonioua  relations  between  itself  and  that  general 
K»cipty  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  living  ?  In  order  to 
anavrer  those  inquiries  he  defines  the  Church.  It  is  not 
one  branch,  but  the  whole  body  of  Christ  on  earth.  There- 
tare,  when  men  deny  the  supernatural  world,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
lliBjr  really  assail  the  whole  body  of  Christians — Romanists, 
Protestants,  or  Greeks.  They  are  virtually  attempting  to 
destroy  the  foundations  of  faith  in  all  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tims,  whatever  their  particular   differences   of  religions 

ainion  or  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government.  All  Christian 
torches  live  by  faith.  No  form  uf  government,  monarchical 
or  republican,  concentrated  or  diffused,  suffices  to  maintain 
a  Chiinrh.  There  is  no  authority  so  strong,  and  no  liberty 
■o  broad,  as  to  be  able  in  a  religious  society  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  faith.  What  is  it  that  unites  in  a 
Chorch  if  it  is  not  faith  !*  Fuith  is  the  bond  of  seals. 
Wbeii  the  foundations  of  their  common  faith  are  attacked. 


tiie  difference  exialing  between  Christian  Churches  upon 
Ipectal  tpiestions,  or  the  diversities  of  their  organiiation 
or  ^vemment,  become  secondary  interests.  It  is  from  a 
«o0iiiK>a  peril  lL»t  they  Lave  to  defend  themeelrea,  or  they 
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rnust  be  contsmt  to  see  dried  up  the  common  aonrce  from 
wliifb  they  all  derive  Bustennnce  and  lifo,"  * 

In  tho  ilfdilalion  already  published,  M.  Guizot  discosMl 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  creation,  revelation,  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  God  according  to  the  Biblical  acoonnt, 
and  JesuH  according  to  fhe  Gospel  narrative.  In  order  to 
complete  hia  worli,  tho  author  designs  to  write  three  nuM 
parts.  In  the  second,  he  will  examine  tho  authenticity  of 
tho  Scriptures,  the  primary  causes  of  tho  foundation  of 
Christianity,  the  great  reiigioua  crisis  in  the  sixteentl 
ec-nturj-  which  divided  tho  Church  and  Europe  between 
Ermmn  Catliohcism  and  Protestantism,  and  finally  tho* 
different  an  ti -Christian  crises  which  at  different  periodi 
and  in  diffci'cnt  countries  have  set  in  question  and  im- 
periled ChristiHnity  itself,  but  which  dangers  it  has  evat 
surmounted. 

The  thii-d  Medttalion  will  be  a  survey  of  the  present 
internal  and  oxtomal  condition  of  the  Christian  rehgioiia 
Tho  regeneration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Chui'cheM  lit  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centaiy 
will  be  exhibited.  The  author  will  then  describe  the  im- 
iiilsc  imjiartcd  by  the  Spiritualistic  Philosophy,  and  the 
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I  the  most  salntai^  favour  and  tho  greatest  honour  that  I 
^o  rDcfivo  from  his  goodness." 

Wo  mkv  now  ulc,  Whut  is  the  ^!t  of  the  Ubonrs  of 
MM.  do  Preaaons^,  Guizot,  and  their  heroic  coadjutors? 
Is  Iho  spirit  of  French  Protestantism  against  them,  and 
,«M  the  majority  of  the  clei^  yielding  to  the  insinuating 

«U  of  the  scnntical  school  ?     These  questions  are 

irily  answered  by  the  recent  action  of  the  French 
>t  Conferences.  The  CouferencoB  are  not  com- 
©f  mcnibent  formally  admitted,  but  of  the  pastors 
elders  who  attend  the  spring  anniversaries,  and  chooaa 
to  participate  in  them.  The  General  Conference  includai  I 
■U  denominations  of  Protestants ;  the  special,  only  th>  ■ 
■unutvrs  of  the  Luthenm  and  Refonnea  Churches  who 
OODstitnta  together  the  National  Protestant  Church.  ^Vhat- 
erer  actton  may  be  adopted  by  either  body  is  a  safe  index 
of  the  sentiment  penadtog  the  entire  mass  of  French 
Protestantism.  In  the  General  Conference  which  convened 
in  Paris  in  tho  sprini;  of  1863,  there  was  a  violent  debate 
'between  the  Rationalistic  and  EvangeHcal  members.  M. 
I  da  Pmsensj  presided.  Pastor  Bersier  made  a  remarkable 
)«0edi,  in  which  ho  declared  that  trne  science,  light, 
i  UMity,  and  progress  are  on  the  side  of  earnest  faith  in 
'  IVT^tiun,  the  atonement,  and  the  other  groat  doctrines  of 
'<  QiHstian  tmth.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion, 
i  IIm  foIIowiDg  protest  was  carried  by  an  orer^'helming 
j  B^ority : 

•'  The  Conference,  considering  that  the  faitliful  may  he 
hoobled  by  STstenis  of  the  present  day,  attacking  the  vorj 
Ihm  orChfistianity  and  the  rhur«.'h;  that  these  negations 
tn  prodnced  in  the  tuuni!  of  science,  and  given  us  the 
deftutive  results  of  the  elaboration  of  modem  thought, 
I  protests  ra  the  namo  of  Christian  faith,  of  Christian 
ooBScience,  of  Christian  experience,  of  Christian  acieuoe, 
■gkinst  every  doctrine  nhicli  tiniiri  to  overturn  the  exiat> 
Mtoe  of  Eupemalaral  order,  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Bcriptan-H,  of  the  Divinity  of  Jctus  Christ,  and  all  that 
lootmes  the  very  essence  of  Chriatianity ;  Huch  as  it  has 
been  professed  in  all  times,  by  all  Cburchee,  marked  with 
tte  susi  of  religions  power  and  faithfulness.  Tho  Confor- 
4BM  ittTit«s  the  Caithfol  to  bewure  of  these  systems  of 
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science,  a  tliouaaml  times  contradicted  by  the  inceasarl 
transformations  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  exhorts  the  dif- 
ferent Churchos  to  make' efforts  and  sacrifices  to  favour  tlie 
doTclopment  and  progress  of  Christian  science." 

The  Rationalists  hoped  that  by  spending  a  year  in  tie 
industrious  pi'onmlgation  of  their  opinions,  they  would 
gain  some  official  recognition  or  power  in  the  ensuing 
Conference.  Accordingly,  when  the  General  Conferecee 
of  18G4  convened,  thoy  demanded  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  which  ministers  would  be  freed  from  all  uuthoritj, 
and  permitted  to  preach  any  doctrine,  no  doctrine,  or  a 
denial  of  all  Christianityj  as  they  might  choose.  The  de- 
bate was  veiy  animated,  and  lasted  three  days.  Bat  tbo 
result  was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  orthodoxy 
could  di-siro.  The  Congress  adopted  the  following  de- 
clnratiot],  by  a  large  majority  : 

"  Wlit-rva-i,  For  some  years,  pastors  and  profoasors  of 
theology  iiavo  expressed  opinions  which  affect  not  only 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  the 
most  elemeutaiy  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  the  Coafer- 
ences  di^uhirc  tb^it  it  is  an  abuse  of  power  and  a  spiritoal 
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hit  propoeition,  "I  call  your  attention  to  one  important 
tmeU  Look  around  you  I  llie  attacks  against  the  bases 
of  Christianity  are  st'cn  evprywhcrc,  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
luid,  Ilollnna,  England,  and  France.  1  fear  nothing, 
proridix]  aggrussion  meets  with  resistance.  ...  I 
bmre  eiitire  confidence  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But 
BtSD  ia  God's  workman ;  it  is  by  oar  faith  and  labour  that 
the  Christian  rebgion  mu^t  be  defended.  Gentlemen,  we 
hsv«  bofore  na  a  responsible  poBition  and  great  duties. 
W«  are  the  vanguard  of  all  Christianity ;  we  nave  behind 
u  all  the  Christian  communions.  Let  ua  show  ouraelvei  I 
anal  to  this  great  task,  and  firmly  resolve  to  accom-  1 
pbah  it." 

The  debate  roenlted  in  the  adoption  of  the  declaration 
Iff  •  Toto  of  ono  hundred  and  forty-one  against  twon^* 

An  important  otep  was  taken  by  the  Conaistory  of  the 
SeAmnect  State  Church,  on  March  23rd,  I8U(>,  against  a 
BraciiiDpnt  member  of  the  Itationalietic  party,  M.  Martin 
.nadiotid.     It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Athanase  Co- 
qMwl,  jr.,  the  deputy  of  M.  Paachoud,  had  been   inter- 
oietod  fram  preaching,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  account  of 
the  heterodoxy  of  his  religious  opinions.      M.  Paschond 
!«■•  therpforo  called  on  to  appoint  another  deputy,  which 
^W  roAued  to  do.    The  Consistory,  in  view  of  the  advanced    I 
las*  ud  many  infirmities  of  M.  Pa^ichoud,  came  to  the  COD*    ] 
iifiiMiai  to  place  him  on  the  retired  lint,  with  a  pension  of  I 
'lb  tbooaand  francs.     M.  Paschond  rejected  this  arranee.    I 
MBt,  aad  uipenled  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  SC   j 
Ihmehe.     The  MiniHt«r  decided  against  the  action  of  the 
'Caaaiatory;   whereupon  the  Consistory,  availing  itself  of 
■■  ntqncKtionc-d   right   accorded  to  it  by  law,  diHrnissed 
It  I^arhuad.     M.  Guizot  had  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
f&tar,  during  which  he  explained  the  action  of  the  Con- 
m0tnrj  in  full;  and  it  \a  saiii,  the  Kmperor  will  soon  grant 
in  for  ihe  Keformod  C  hurch  to  convoke  a  Synod, 
itis  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  decisive  legislation  on 
Ihe  doctrinal  atandiknlit  <if  thr  Church.    lSucIi  legislation  ia 
dnHy  foreshadowed   in  an  imjKirtant  resolution,  passed   J 
•I  U»e  annual  I'astoral  Conferences,  which  represent  that  j 
two  State   Chnrches.     Ilio  resolution   rends  thus: — "W"«  ] 
),  ai  the  baais  of  our  deliberations,  the  sapreme   I 
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authority  of  tlie  Holy  Writ  in  matters  of  faith,  and  die 
Apostli!'a  Crof  d  as  a  resume  of  the  miracalons  facte  whicl  an 
contained  iu  it."  The  HationalistH  imanimouslj  voted  against 
the  resolution,  hut  were  largely  outnumbered,  the  vote 
etanding  only  thirty-six  against  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
Tho  Rationalists,  therefore,  organized  a  Conference  of 
their  own,  preliminaiy  prohably  to  the  organization  of  Ui 
iu  depend  cut  Rationalistic  Church. 

In  additiou  to  these  proofa  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Frendl 
Protestant  ism,  there  is  another  of  different  character  but 
of  not  less  slgnilicance.  We  mean  the  successful  working 
of  the  evangelizing  agencica  lately  inaugnrated  in  France. 
Forty  years  ugo,  A.  Monod  was  in  the  midst  of  his  amafl 
Sunday  School  in  Paris.  The  government  was  in  tho  hands 
of  the  JeBuits,  and  I'roteatantism  had  neither  the  pohlical 
power  nor  spiritual  disposition  to  labour  for  the  conversjon 
of  Homanista.  As  M.  Grandpierre  has  graphically  said: 
"  From  1810  to  181S  yon  could  count  on  your  five  fingen 
those  Protestant  French  pastors  who  preached  faithmllj 
aud  zealously  tho  true  principles  of  Christianity," 
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nt  boo1c3U>ro  in  PariR,  and  it  was  thrcatenod  from 

»  with  bankruptcy.     Now  there  are  four,  all  of 

in  a  flooriahini;  condition.     There  is  a  Sunday 

jol  in  ncdrly  OTery  Protestant  chnrch  in  the  Empire. 

The   Wcnleyan    Conference,  which   held    its  sesdoii    in 

IWia,  Jiuti?,  1 866,  makcB  tho  following  gratifying  report  :— 

One  faandrcd  and  ninety-three  places  of  worship  ;  twonty- 

■ix  pMtoTS  and  proptmanlt;  fonrt«en  schoolmasters  and  col- 

E«iirs;  eighty-uiuo  local  preachen;  one  thousand  six 
dred  and  fi%>eight  memoers ;  one  hnndred  and  sixty- 
laMit  candidates;  six  day  schools,  with  two  hundred  and 
■HHon  •oholars ;  thirty-seven  Sunday  Schools,  with  two 
ihsMdred  ftad  fifty-eight  teachers,  and  one  tltonsand  eight 
,h^idf«d  uid  fifty-nine  pnpila.  Thera  was  an  increase,  ia 
|«ia  year,  of  sixty-nine  condidatea  and  members;  eleven 
jiacm  of  womhip,  and  nbont  one  hundred  Sunday  scholars. 
•ue  tBOney  collected  in  the  different  circuits,  independently 
!<if  aliMi  waa  fbrty-eight  thousand  fire  hnndred  and  ninety- 
|T—  franca. 

[  ^  Alaioat  erery  year  some  new  society  is  organized,  hav> 
,iBir  for  its  avowed  object  the  conversion  of  souls  and  tha 
imaf  ef  the  suffering.     Those  now  in  prosperous  esisteooa  ^ 
i«tD  eoiDpan-  fnvoitnibly  with  similar  institutions  in  Great  ' 
Bkrtain  and  the  Unittnl  States.     We  mention  the  most 
pruniaent:     Tho  p'ronch  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
■old  eighty -eight  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  in  1863 ; 
IIm    Protestant    Bible    Society;  the    Tract    Society;  tha 
hni   UissioDaiy   Society ;  the   Primary  School  Society, 
■d  Ow  PmtoatAnt  Son  Society.     Each  of  these  has  its 
,wj|  jl<i<lii»d  Beld  of  laboar,  one  aiming  to  arouse  slumber- 
itg  IVotoatanta,  another  to  seek  out  wandering  Protest- 
■ri%  Htd  the  third  to  educate  homeless  children.     The   < 
Bnagelical  SocJon  of  Fnince,  whoso  secrclarysltip  M.  ds    | 
INwitui^  baa  held   for  thirty  yeurs,  fotindi'd  dunng  Ihft 
ynr  1862  nine  new  churches ;  crented  six  additional  cen- 
ttva  of  crangxlization ;  aided  twenty  churches ;  sopportod 
two  fforraal  ^ichuols ;  organixed  many  othem ;  cultivated 
hMof  UufiuiboiirgMof  Parts;  and  expended  three  miUiont 
Jta  haodnid  and  eighty  thousand  fnincs  for  the  pnrpoaM'4 
if  afflBgidiaatioa.     In  additiim  to  thee«  scx-ietics,  thar«  aittil 
"    '        taatitntions,  SchtMiU,  AiiyluniH  fur  the  nnpTOt«ot«dpti 
fiJlen,  sick,  and  infirm ;  aome  asaociatiou  for  tha  ■ 
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aid  of  tlinso  noav  at  haniJ,  and  others  for  those  at  a  dis- 
tance. Tbo  prosn  has  btion  active  in  the  aame  great  cauae. 
"Weekly  anil  moiitUy  journals  have  been  multiplied,  and 
carry  tlio  }j;ood  news  of  God  not  only  through  France  bat 
intu  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  theological  schools 
nrc  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  evangelical  professon 
arf  I'verywherf  in  the  majority.  Of  tho  seven  teachers  at 
Jl<iiitiiii!j.-ni,  fivi^  ii\'0  out-spoken  adherents  of  orthodoxy 
The  iinibility  of  M.  R^ville'to  be  elected  to  a  chair  in  thai 
institution  indicates  the  religious  status  of  those  in  an. 
thnrity  of  it. 

Neander  said  one  day  to  M.  de  Pressenst?,  "This  perioc 
in  which  wo  livo  ia  indeed  a  critical  one.  It  is  to  be  t 
ilism.il  iibysb!  or  a  rosy  morning  light.  But,  depend  npoi 
it,  it  is  f,'r'iiij,'  to  be  whatever  we  have  a  mind  to  make  it.' 
Tin'  Kviinijclical  Protestant  clergy  of  France  "have  i 
mind"  to  ilo  a  good  and  permanent  work,  AVe  do  no 
ajipifiiLrul  nn  unfavourable  issue  from  the  present  conflict 
but  tli.it  till'  prayers,  proscription,  and  exile  of  eigh 
liimilrid  IlioiLM^ind  Huguenots  will  yet  reap  their  appro 
■  hin-vust,  and  that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  o 
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ting  theology  or  practical  religion  between  tbe 
a  tbeir  two  inmieDtinl  ueighbours. 

.. B  tfao  8cepticiBm  of  Voltair«  and  his  disciples  was 

netrstiuff  the  Freuch  mind   the   Rcfonued  Church  of 
btUdu  did  not  long  remuin  uimfTecled  by  it.      )A1iile 


thftt  ctmAy  man  was  enjoying  his  romantic  retreat  at  Fer- 
Mt,  bo  WKS  Tisited  and  even  Qattered  by  persons  who  bad 
fakfcen  DpoD  themsolres  the  tows  of  the  Christian  ministry. 


Ae  pwrtora  of  Geneva  were  regarded  by  the  Encyclopeed^ 
{■to  M  sympathizers  and  co-labourers  in  overthrowing  the 
dfartioctive  doctrines  of  tho  Gospel.  In  the  early  part  of 
Uw  nineteenth  century  there  waa  in  Switzerland,  as  in 


GertnasT,  a  strife  between  the  old  confessional  faith  and 
lUtionalisni.  But  in  Qennany  Ileason  attacked  the  con- 
tent* of  the  Scriptures,  while  in  Switzcrlund  the  attempt 
VH  made  to  reduco  all  revealed  truth  to  a  system  of  natu- 
nl  relisicTn.  Rationalism  in  tho  Swiss  Church  was  Arian- 
icm  and  Socinianisni  revived.*  It  swept  away  the  strong 
Calriniam  of  the  old  Genevan  thet>logy.  The  clergy  were 
little  better  than  tho  English  Deiata.  D'Alcmbert  says, 
"  All  the  religion  that  many  of  the  ministers  of  Genei'a 
Imto,  i>  a  complete  Sociniani8m,rcijecting  everything  called 

3>sl»ry,  and  supposing  that  the  first  principle  of  a  true 
iffioD  ia  to  propose  nothing  to  bo  received  as  a  matter 
Vl&th  which  strikes  against  reason."  Rousseau  declarea 
tkkt  tlio«c  who  iillud  tho  pulpits  of  that  venerable  city  had 
SO  Htfwer  to  the  question,  "  Is  Christ  divine  T " 

^leological  training  was  noglcct'cd.  llie  professora, 
fike  Uh)  pastors,  committed  themselves  to  an  undisguised 
tj^ma  of  Rationalistic  Uuitarianism.  M.  Bost,  writing  in 
182A,  Mjn  that  "  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  minbtani 
wbo  lure  gone  out  of  our  schools  of  theoIoOT,  to  scrva 
Mther  tho  CnnrchcM  of  our  own  land  or  those  of  France  and 
otlwr  fori-ign  countries,  have  not  received  one  single  loc- 
taro  on  the  imlhs  which  exclusively  belong  to  revelation, 
Hch  as  the  rrdemptiou  of  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
Htm  jastiGcnliou  of  the  Saviour  by  faith,  the  corruption  of 
car  nature,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  Ac.  In  tneotogy 
wc  werv  taught  nothing  but  what  are  called  the  dogmas  of 
Batorml  religioQ.  The  extent  to  which  this  practical  in> 
,  KirfirnffrirMfJiU  d.  IS.  nnd  19.  Jairkwudrrti,  toL  u.  p. 
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carper.  Its  chairs  were  occnpied  by  tlie  very  teaoh- 
ribod  by  M.  Boet,  men  in  eveiy  respect  unworthy 
kte  students  for  the  Christian  pulpit.  Bat,  by  the 
idence  of  Him  who  watches  every  juncture  with  a 
'fttber's  care,  a  new  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Aciideniy,  and  through  it  upon  the  whole  Protestant 
Chorcfa  of  Switzerland.  Robert  Haldone,  having  sold  Lis 
Urge  estate  in  Scotland,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
noml  dearth  at  Geneva  by  endeavouring  to  imbue  the  stn- 
dcntswith  his  own  evangelical  opinions  and  earnest  spirit. 
His  labours  were  eminently  snccessful.  Many  of  the  young 
taen  became  converted,  and  for  the  first  time  had  a  clear 
conception  of  the  great  work  before  them.  It  was  through 
B&Idane  that  Merle  d'Aubign^,  Adolphe  Monod,  Malan, 
and  others  of  their  school,  were  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Switzerland  can  never  bo  too  grateful  to  God 
fiir  sending  such  a  man  at  that  important  crisis. 

The  immediate  issue  of  this  awakening  was  the  organiz- 
atum  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenting  Church.  All  who  had 
Vrown  dissatisfied  with  the  formalism  and  Rationalism  of 
UUf  National  Church  came  to  the  new  fold  and  cooperated 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  A  school  of  Theology,  estab- 
fialwd  in  Geneva,  waa  visited  by  stndents  who  came  seek- 
ing an  education  that  might  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
moral  wonts  of  the  masses.  Gaussen,  the  author  of  Jm 
ntt^Uftttlie,  wag  one  of  the  professors.  The  new  Church 
•OOO  found  in  him  its  lender.  He  has  recently  died,  bnt 
hia  long  life  has  been  of  valuable  service  to  the  kingdom 
of  Chri»t.  Besides  reviving  and  reotganizing  the  Sunday 
School  system  in  Geneva,  and  personally  superintending 
the  rehgioas  instruction  of  the  children,  for  whom  he  wrote 
litB  inimitable  Catechums,  he  became  the  author  of  many 
tijuological  works  adapted  to  the  wants  of  clergy  and  laity. 
Id  company  with  a  few  friends,  he  published  the  popular 
**  '  Tersion  of  the  New  Testament.  It  occa.'iioiied  him 
when  ho  witnessed  late  in  life  the  improvement  of 
nvnal  Church  of  Switzerland.  But  it  must  be  con- 
that  the  parent  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  accomplish 
nwhing  the  high  evangelical  status  now  occupied 
"" — it  dnoghter. 

of  Vinet  belongs  to  the  whole  of  Protestant 
is  identified  with  the  revival  of  rehgions  scnti- 
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iiiLiit  in  Switzerland,  Germniiy,  Holland,  and  France.  HU 
('v:<T'lli'ut  writings  Lave  familiarized  him  to  the  theolo^i'J 
iL'iiilLTs  of  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Tlifl 
reparation  of  Cliui-ch  aud  State  was  one  of  the  leftding 
aiins  of  his  lifi-,  and  he  eloquently  contended  for  it  when- 
ever occasion  ofiered.  In  1837  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  tho  g'livonnuent  of  hia  native  canton  to  take  chai^  of 
the  pnifL'ssur.'^liipof  Theology  in  the  Seminary  in  Lausanne, 
Ah-cady  ]ii'(>f'oiLnilly  impressed  with  the  opinions  of  PascjJ, 
he  nilrtiircd  tho  more  evangelical  portion  of  Schleier- 
machcr's  theology.  Combining  these,  he  originated  the 
only  native  theological  system  which  Switzerland  has  pro- 
duced since  Calvin's  day.*  In  all  his  works  he  manifests 
profound  tliought  and  erudition.  His  Jlomiletics  and  Pat- 
fornl  Tln'otogii  have  already  become  text-books  in  many 
tlu-ologii'al  seminaries. 

The  s])irit  uow  dominant  at  Geneva  clearly  indicates  tho 
success  of  tlic  late  efforts  toward  reform.  The  congrega- 
tions have  iiirgcly  increased ;  various  humanitarian  enter- 
prises havL'  bi'i'ii  vigorously  prosecuted;  societies  for  the 
' s  knowledge  have  been  founded ;  and 
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— inatesd  of  finding  himself  in  the  face  of  a  creed  mecluinic- 
all;  ropoBled,  of  a  memory  and  not  of  a  conscience, — you 
frci  yooTBclf  in  contact  with  an  individuul  who  will  believe, 
who  am  believe,  who  is  in  full  possession  of  the  nhtj  of  his 
liebef.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  to  me  ao  sacred  as  sincerity 
ia  tnteUigent  faith.  Just  as  I  despise  certain  time-semng 
"  "  "  '  are  converted  because  thoy  drea<l  socialism, 
dread  the  Empire,  so  much  do  I  rusjiect  the 
r  attaches  himself  to  the  Gospel,  devotes 
it,  and  prays  to  Him.  Does  this  imply  that 
1  rchini  from  Geneva  a  Protestant  t  No ;  I  have  not  been 
tomverted,  but,  I  repeat,  adrtsed.  I  have  seen  Christianity 
wnrldng,  not  only  in  Churches,  but,  which  is  much  more  edi- 
Qriog,  in  tDdividaals.  Yes,  1  have  seen  it  in  turns  the  inspiror 
of  Uutguage,  the  spring  of  actions,  the  spur  and  the  dis- 
dpUne,  rule  and  support,  of  the  future,  impregnating,  so  to 
wfBmk,  abe  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Such  a  spectacle  excites 
ODD  to  reflection.  We  have  been  in  too  great  haste  to  ex- 
claim, Chrisdanity  is  dead  I  An  hour's  conversation  with 
two  or  three  Gcnevese  suffices  to  convince  us  that  if 
Cliriatiaiuty  is  dead  it  is  not  yet  buried."  * 

Tho  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Theological 
Academy  of  Geneva  in  the  winter  of  lS62-'63,  may  be 
tdwo  ■>  an  tllustmtion  of  the  character  of  the  instruction 
imparted  in  that  influential  institution.  M.  Secrelon  de- 
Urertrd  learned  lectures  on  "  Theism."  He  showed  that 
the  objections  which  can  be  raised,  on  the  ground  of  natural 
nUpon,  against  the  eziBtcnce  and  personality  of  God,  lose 
■0  mat  force  on  Chnstian  ground;  therefore  HegelinnlBm 
ka*  BO  baae.  M.  Naville,  in  his  course  ou  "  ^piriluulisui," 
amamooedtberetionrcesofhisleaniingsndgeuiuBtoaidhim 
in  bia  heroic  combat  with  every  form  of  current  nialerial- 
ian.  Patter  Coulin  lectured  on  "  Christian  Works."  It 
waa  as  eloqnont  oppcal  for  rwnowwl  Christian  activity. 
UM.  BungenfT,  Bret,  and  Rorich  lectured  on  "  Christian 
life ;"  M.  Gaberel  on  the  "  Part  taken  by  Geneva  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation;"  and  also  un  the  "  I'rvtu-nt  Litur- 
atj  and  Bvligions  state  of  Gcmmny ; "  M.  Archinard  oa 
tM  "Anoieat  Beligions  Edifices  of  Switzerland; "  U.  Aug. 
Boat  on  tbo  "  Firet  Fifteen  Centuries  of  tho  History  of 
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Mankinil  ; "  auil  JI.  do  Gasparin  on  tte  "  Family  Life,  iti 
Organization  iiud  Duties."  In  addition  to  these,  then 
were  Ictturi's  on  dctacheJ  subjects,  such  as  religions  pre 
jiidiccs,  tlie  ahidy  of  the  Bible  by  simple-hearted  believera, 
drankenuoss,  thu  religious  education  of  children,  the  in- 
struction of  catpchumeua,  the  dissipation  of  cities,  and  the 
duty  of  evangt'linfttioD-* 

Of  the  Gorman  cantons,  Basle  has  been  the  only  OM 
which  has  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Bv 
fionahsm.  Thu  University  has  fully  recovered  from  ttkB 
influence  of  Do  Wett-e,  and  the  professors  now  stand  in  tJ« 
frtmt  rank  of  evangelical  thinkers.  The  Mission  ffousehu 
been  a  highly  useful  agency.  Though  not  a  half-centmy 
old,  it  ha'i  alrcjidy  trained  four  hundred  misgionaries, 
nearly  three  himdred  of  whom  are  still  living  and  actively 
engaged  in  evangelizing  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
The  ptuple  lire  unwilling  to  permit  any  minister  to  o<v 
cupj'  one  of  their  pulpits  ivhom  they  have  reason  to  suspect 
of  sceptical  opinions.  The  infidel  Rumpf  was  excluded  in 
1858  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  iB 
bin  .iubsi'(]ik'iit  efforts  for  restoration  have  failed  in  the 
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Ibe  twk  of  showing  ia  what:  tho  "progress"  cooaisted. 
Tliej  accordingly  pnoliahed  a  i)Otic«  to  llieir  t'ollow-citizoag 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  avowed  opinions  of  their  can- 
didal. Tbo  document  axacrted  that  he  believed  the  Bible 
to  be  s  tiuDe  of  fictions  and  fablen ;  Jeaas  a  sinful  maa 
like  otben,  neither  risen  from  the  dead,  nor  sitting  in  the 
rioTT  of  hi«  Father;  no  one  cau  assert  with  poaitiveness  a 
Me  Mjood  the  grave ;  and  the  opinion  that  we  are  recon- 
ciled to  God  br  Jeaus  Christ,  merely  a  superstition  and  a 
dRf-dream.  The  authors  of  th»  circular  besought  tha 
anluiiastiral  cooncil  to  deliver  them  and  their  children 
from  the  pTOionlgation  of  such  doctrines,  and  further  re- 
'  *  them  that  «very  pastor  on  entering  npon  his  func- 
ut  BWtMT  to  preach  faithfully  the  word  of  God,  both 
Imt  mai  gospel,  according  to  the  funduinental  principles  of 
ihs  BTaugohcal  Reformed  Church.  The  councd  took  no 
■oiic*  of  the  remonatntDce,  though  the  candidate  did  not 
deoy  the  clutrges.  He  was  elected  by  eight  hundred  and 
•ucty-five  votes  against  one  hundred  and  forty  •five.  In  tha 
Ckucb  whore  the  result  was  proclaimed,  the  acclamatioae 
"mwam  ao  load  tliat  they  "  shook  the  windows."  In  the 
wmuBg  there  waa  a  serenade,  accompanied  by  rockets  lUid 
hbeli^ta.*  ' 

^le  only  representative  of  evaugelical  doctrines  in  tha 
IfaaolofficBl  fiundty  of  Zurich  ia  a  tutor,  placed  there  and 
Mpported  by  a  private  six:ietr.  The  most  effective  means 
hj  whidt  Rationalism  emanates  fram  that  city  is  periodical 
'"  '  I.  The  leading  publications  are,  The  Church  <^tk§  . 
'  Voire*  of  the  Jimm.  The  latter  jonmal  * 
n  m&S.  Its  editor,  Imng,  is  a  frequent  &. 
Iribetor  to  promioeDt  lEatiomiliHtic  serials  of  Uerma^^ 
tartiimlariy  the  ProUMtant  Church  Gazeitt  of  Berlin.  Qe 
baa  pablialKHl,  besideo  other  works,  A  S>j*trm  iff  Doclrittt, 
March  through  the  CAnniian  tt'orid.  Professor 
■ann,  an  instructor  in  Zurich,  has  embodied  hie 
il  opinions  in  a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrinf,  for 
the  mw  «  the  youth  in  Swiss  colli-gcs.  Dr  Volckmar, 
■aatker  Ihoological  profvssor  of  tbo  same  city,  has  advanced 
13b  Ua  BOBiirroaa  works  on  primitive  Chrisliaaity,  opinioiu 
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even  moro  mdica!  than  those  of  Strauss  or  the  Tiibinga 
Sfhonl.  All  those  men  aro  members,  in  good  standing,  (^ 
thf  HfCovmetl  Church  of  Switzerland." 

Tiio  nationalistic  works  in  question  are  studiondj 
ailiipteil  to  the  common  mind.  They  contain  a  completil 
system,  ivhifh  ivo  torm  the  New  Speculative  Rationalisa. 
ll  declares  a  strong  attachment  to  Protestantism,  and  pr* 
fcHSOs  to  cultivate  a  much  higher  development  of  Chrisliaii 
life  than  was  aimed  at  "by  its  German  predecessor.  Like 
the  (jroiiini;r^^n  school  of  Holland,  it  lays  stress  on  tin 
rliaractcT  of  Christ.  It  proposes  to  establish  a  new  Church, 
which  sihiill  hiive  a  wider  door  for  the  entrance  of  Protest- 
ant Christians  than  that  opened  by  the  confessions.  The 
present  fuld  is  entirely  too  small :  the  new  Eationahsm 
would  orgjioiae  one  of  colossal  popular  dimensions.  "Our 
Church,"  say  those  teachers  of  Zurich,  "  is  truth  and  mor- 
ality. "Whoever  thinks  upon  these  things  and  strives  foe 
them  shall  find  a  place  in  it."  Their  opinione  are  the 
direct  I'csult  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  applied  speculat- 
ively to  the  obsolete,  destructive  Rationalism  of  Germany. 

Thi;  IhiLY  HcTiiPTDKEB,      Protostantism    mistakes  itself 
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u  the  enct  of  the  law,  the  second  Ailaiu,  the  fulfilment  of 
ihecy,  the  head  of  a  renovated  humanity.  In  him  we 
the  rpvrlation  of  a  new  reli^ous  principle  in  man,  ft 
na3  nmly  with  God,  a  filial  adoption,  freedom  from  natural  , 
comiptiou,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  victory  over  the  world. 
Jemu  became  tho  one  man  who  bore  in  himself  the  fulness 
of  tlio  Godhead. 

Icnpi^rtiuil  concoH^inns  to  Christianity  seem  to  be  made; 
BCTonheless  subtle  Pantheism  underlies  their  statements. 
Bat  one  of  their  opinions  subverts  everjihing  they  grant 
to  orthodoxy.  Christ  was  not,  according  to  their  view, 
,tite  Messiah  in  tho  sense  foretold  by  the  prophets  and 
preached  by  the  apostles.  We  mast  judge  Vim  apart  From 
■II  fovtrj,  speculation,  and  human  judgment,  llie  Chri«t 
ha  prMent  Church  is  the  creation  of  theologians, 
Iba  character  portrayed  by  the  evangelists.  Unfor- 
sly  for  our  correct  view  of  him,  Paul  spoculatod 
^ly  Un)  much  upon  hia  nature  and  work.  Ilie  rcauiw 
of  Christ  never  took  place,  because  there  was  no 
ty  for  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  apostles  to 
briiero  tluU  such  an  event  took  place,  for  it  encouraged 
fttlD.  Christ  never  showed  liiinsclf  to  any  one  after  hiB 
ilaath.  and  iho  belief  that  he  did  appear  arose  purely  from 
tiM  excited  nerves,  imaginative  temperament,  and  strong 
ill  aim  of  hia  followers  to  see  him.  His  spirit  did  not 
fia  with  his   body,  but   entered  upon   anotheor  stage  of 


Jesoa  did  not  work  miracles,  for  he  had  not  the  power. 
Hs  wmt  rmini-ntly  n  moral  man,  the  veiy  personification 
tt  Ui«  tmlv  religioiiK  chamcter.  Religion  became  flesh  in 
jm,  and  ne  was  the  exemplification  of  love.  The  salva- 
i«  ire  find  through  him^is  by  virtue  of  his  example  and 
■eukstion  of  roonU  truths.  The  spirit  of  Christ  still  ex- 
itMf  but  it  does  not  live  in  a  purely  personal  relation,  nor 
baa  it  operate  as  a  perBonal  rxintence.  His  spirit  and 
iple  are  with  ns,  but  he  is  tmt  here  himself.  Tho 
nan  in  favoured  with  the  influence  imparted  to 
lity  by  Christ's  exemplary  life,  but  ho  is  nowhere 
ly  praaont  in  tho  world. 
OoD  AMD  Ris  MiKACLes.  No  miraotes,  in  the  orthodox 
of  tlie  term,  have  ever  occurred.  The  scientific  ex- 
of  the   Scriptures   banishes   them   altogether. 
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itunl  weftkneaa  of  man,  for  he  is  a  temporal  being, 

I  of  necessary  development  from  impare  no* 

I  to  reason  and  freedom.     It  is  the  condition  in 

1  finds  himself  before  arrivinB  at  an  idea  of  nliat 

I  is   or  mil   be.     If  it  be  asked,  "  V^liy  is  sin  in  the 

the  rejoinder  is  made,  "  Why  ia  not  man,  in  the 

«taot  of  hia  cxist«iioi>,  what  he  is  destined  to  be,  and  why 

,  he  atiuid  in  need  of  development  ? "     Sin,  in  the 

f,  was  natural  imperfection,  but  it  never  becomes 
the  will  until  man  ia  developed.     It  is  the  melan- 
^   *      rcsnlt   of  an  awakened   couadoaaness.     Bat  after 
i  aronaed  to  aelf-consciouaneaa  and  begina  hia 
,  sinful  life,  he  never  becomes  a  lost  ainner. 
Pattb.  The  Goapol  is  not  a  compendium  of  principles. 
"  I  only  valao  consists  in  its  deHcription  of  the  moral  and 
"gtona  character  of  Christ,  and  every  one  must  derive 
n  it  such  opinions  as  seem  most  plausible  and  reason- 
ible.     Bat  they  err  who  excogitate  from  it  those  severe   , 
M  which  express  only  dreams  of  the  imaj^nation  and 
I  of  the  religious  apirit.     Faith  in  the  Gospel  is  not  ' 
k  oondition  of  aalvatiou.     For  faith  is  the  inner  relation 
F  lite  spiritaal  man  to  God,  not   the  acceptance  of  fixed 
dStioiut.     It  is  such  a  feeling,  emotion,  and  relation  as 
I  exist  ind<'pcndfnfly  of  doctrine.     Objective  truth  ia 
I  llie  measure  of  faith,  and  the  salvation  of  man  ia  not 
tioned  by  liis  theoretical  opiaions.    The  human  apirit 
to  ■■  the  agent  of  regeneration.     Therefore  man,  and 
t  Otxl,  i*  the  imlhor  of  human  regeneration.     Justifica- 
I  by  faith  iH  produtc-d  by  seeking  God'a  fuvuur,  but 
itThnat  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter. 

We  caonot  ns  yet  forcaee  the  complete  result  ot  the 
I  of  the  Xew  Speculative  RationaliRm  to  propagate 
GmuoD  Switzerland  will  be  influenced  by  ljer» 
my,  and  bpcauac  of  the  thorough  improvement  ulruadj 
utgiirat<-d  in  tho  Inller  country,  no  general  rcaurrcction 
f  KiFpticii>m  tii-tnl  \te  fiiired.  llie  cvangelicul  prufi^ssurs 
j  ll  Bwile  are  eagerly  watching  every  new  inovemeut,  and 
Lvv  bcliovt-'  tlioy  have  sufficient  etreugth  to  lavvt  cveiy 
jnwrgrBcy.  Qu-istiauity  ia  aggrcsaive.  Sometimes  it  is 
LlWgM  to  halt  and  givu  battle.  Tho  cnmogo  may  but 
'*■ '  "nA  the  oo-looViDg  world  loay,  in  its  ignorance,  de* 
9  ipevdfly  that  the  day  is  lost.  But  uie  victory  of 
83" 
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}iild  Dot  leave  tho  tripod,  tliongli  man}'  of  the 
responses  were  heard  some  distance  from  the 
xirs.  In  timej  there  arose  a  gronp  of  essayists 
ij  who,  with  a  similar  coterie  of  novelists,  dictated 
morals,  politics,  and  literature  to  the  country, 
laence  was  so  great  that  when  they  Battered  the 
^verameiit,  the  latter  were  equally  assiduous  in 
be  Miecenas  to  them. 

iters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viewed  in  a  liter- 
alone,  have  never  had  their  superiors  in  English 
.  The  works  of  Addison,  Pope,  Gray,  Thomson, 
b,  and  Johnson  will  continue  to  be  classics  wher- 
Bnglish  langpiage  is  spoken.  The  British  metro- 
pervaded  with  the  atmosphere  of  Parnassus.  It 
ae  when  litei'atnre  was  the  SI  Dorado  of  youth 
ge.  Those  were  the  days  when  clubs  convened 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  and  when, 
fht,  the  attics  of  Grub-street  poured  out  their 
if  quill-heroes,  who  were  welcomed  into  the  par- 
tite nobility  as  cordially  as  to  their  own  ctub- 
The  last  new  work  engaged  universal  attention. 
'as  filled  with  nunours  of  books  commenced,  half 
pla^arized,  successfid,  or  i^cfiinct  Literary  re- 
ity  was  the  "  Open  Sesame  "  to  social  rank. 
«  never  been  a  season  when  cultivated  society 
)  imbued  with  the  mania  of  book-writing  and 
than  existed  in  England  during  at  least  threc- 
t)f  the  eighteenth  century. 

many  of  the  publications  of  that  time  were 
1  by  Deism,  French  society  and  literaturo  were 
ing  an  equal  share  toward  poisoning  the  English 
'ranee  ana  England  were  so  intimately  related  to 
T  that  the  two  languages  wero  diligently  studied 
Montnes.  If  the  English  adventurer  in  letters 
ipent  a  few  months  la  Paris,  and  could  not  read 
almost  as  readily  as  Spenser  or  Shakspeare,  he 
ered  by  certain  Gallicists  west  of  the  Channel  as 
ipirant  to  their  coveted  favour.*  The  rise  of  the 
ptrit  in  England  was  mainly  due  to  Bolingbroke, 
•a  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London.     He 
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bad  nnmeroas  friends  and  admirers  in  the  former  BNb^ 
polls,  and  at  two  difierent  times  made  it  Iiifl  rnidcBak 
Freely  imbibing  the  sceptical  opinions  of  tho  coot  <( 
Lonis  XIV.,  he  dealt  thorn  out  unsparingly  to  his  EifM 
readers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accooipliahrd  wil««ta 
frequented  the  »ahn  of  Madame  de  Croissy,  and  be  ^ 
Teloped  hia  sceptical  system  through  the  medinm  of  thi 
French  language,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  M.  de  PoiuilT.' 
Boliagbroke  accused  the  greatest  divines  and  jihitiwi 

Ehers  of  leading  a,  great  part  of  mankiad  into  toestiia^ 
ibyrinths  of  reasoning  and  speculation.  Natonl  tfa^ 
logy  and  rfcligion,  he  hfld,  had  become  comopt.  Is  »iB» 
of  these  results  of  mental  infirniities,  he  applied  him^f  H 
correct  all  errors.  He  proposed  "  to  distinguish  gmsj 
pure  theism  from  the  profane  mixtures  of  human  E 
ation  ;  and  to  go  to  tho  root  of  that  error  which  eooa 
ourcuriosity,BUGtains  our  pride,  fortifies  oar  prcjodioei. 

fives  pretence  to  delusion  ;  to  discover  the  trao  nanm*f 
uman  knowledge,  how  far  it  extends,  how  fhr  it  is  nd^ 
and  where  and  how  it  begins  to  be  fantAatical ;  lhat,tk* 
gandy  visions  of  error  being  dispelled,  men  inmy  b«  iMafr 
tomed  to  the  simplicity  of  truth, "t  The  Scnptvn^  i* 
cording  to  Bolingbroka,  are  unworthy  of  our  enimt^ 
They  degrade  the  Deity  to  mean  and  unworthy  oSoai  ^i 
employments.!  The  New  Testament  oonsiat«  of  two  ifr 
tinct  Gospels  ;  one  by  Christ,  tho  other  by  St  I^uiL  Tit 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishmonta  ia  ^teard.Md 
contrary  to  the  divine  attributos.§  Cbristiiuiity  has  hoB 
of  no  advantage  to  mankind.  "  The  world  ha^  &nt  ba« 
effectually  reformed,  nor  any  one  nation  in  it,  by  tba  f^ 
mulgation  of  the  Gospel,  even  where  Christianity  fluiui^"! 
mo8t."[|  There  is  a  supreme  All-Perfect  Being,  hot  ki 
does  not  concern  himself  with  human  a&kim  as  brMl^ 
dividnals  tu^  concerned.  The  soul  is  not  distinct  fron  lb 
body,  and  both  terminate  at  death,  llie  law  of  iMlVft 
being  sutGciont  for  the  purposes  of  oar  bein^  is  all  iW 
God  has  proclaimed  for  our  guidance.^ 

•  Bcbloascr.  Hutory  0/  the  Ei</kltnfk  Ontmf.  vol  L.  p.  W. 

t  Workt,  vol.  iti.,  p.  3!S.     LoDdan  Edition  of  17S4.     S  »di(,  f 

t  Ibid.  p.  sot.  i  Ibid.  toL  v.,  p.  336.  |  IW. ». 

II  lyilwid,  Fine  of  Dm$lieal  Wrilrr,  iff  SMfhi^,  ^^.  507,81 
don  Edition  of  18S7,  with  Appendix  nnii  lBtnNjnc4Kin,  ^  S 
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Ttere  were  other  members  of  the  English  nobility  who 
Med  thrir  iiifluence  for  the  in  trod  action  of  French  infidel- 
mj,  lttcr«ture,  morals,  and  fat>hionB.  Some  did  not  equal 
iBoliDgbroko  in  repudiating  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  out 
UMwly  nil  wore  wilung  students  at  the  feet  of  their  prctcn- 
"loiu  OAllic  instructors.  The  house  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
'  citagu,  at  Twickenham,  was  the  centrw  whither  grnvi- 
\  that  large  class  of  acknowledged  chicfa  in  letters 
tented  by  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  Walpoles.  They 
^t,  spoke,  and  drossod  according  to  the  French 
ard,  which,  in  respect  to  religion  and  morals,  was 
ner  lower  than  at  that  very  time.  The  attempt  to  rear 
t  Puis  on  English  soil  was  a  complete  success.  The 
If  were  delighted  with  the  result ;  the  aged  had  been 
tught  in  early  lifo  to  raii^e  the  voice  of  remon- 
With  the  exception  of  the  Puritan  oppositioa, 
bo  fftaliiication  was  universal;  and  that  took  place  in 
-''ffion  and  Utei-atiire  which,  had  it  occurred  in  warfare, 
ud  have  kindled  a  flame  of  national  indignation  in 
^  breast :  England  fell  powerless,  contented,  and 
Moomed,  into  the  arms  of  Fi-anoe. 

I     The  attacks  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  on  the  Divine  origin  of 

ristianity  take   rank   with    the    mischievous  in&ueucea 

Bputed  by  the  elder  school  of  Deists,  and  by  French 

Mt«  and  immorality. 

Hume    was   a    philosopher    who    drew   his    inspiration 

:tly  from  his  own  times.     Attachiitg  himself  to  the 

^ctupiudist!^,  he  played  the  wit  in  the  talona  of  Paris. 

became    fraternally    intimate    with    Rousseau,    and 

mght  that  social  dreamer  back  with  him  to  England 

■  a  mark  of  high  appreciation  of  his  talents.     He  waa  a 

>tI^lhyBician  by  nature,  bat  he  erred  in  speculating  with 

wtogy.     That  was  the  mistake  of  his  li{e.^'He  fell  into 

lolingbruko's  error  of  exceaidve  egotism.     Standing  be> 

the  superstructure  of  theology,  he  carefnlly  surveyed 

f  part  of  it,  and  deemed  no  theme  too  lofty  for  hi|  | 

inafloninga,    and    no    mystery   beyond    the    reach    of  hia  ] 

liUamiiuting  torch.     Ue  lamented  the  absence  of  progreu 

In  the  nnderstanding  of  that  evidence  which  assnres  us  of 

^y  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact.     But  this  difficulty 

Idia  not  impede  him   from   an  attempted   solution.     Bd 

jfcfaoagbt  himself  performing  a  great  ser\'ice  when  ho  ad- 
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e^ncnlion,  and  learning,  aa  to  aocnre  us  against  all  delu- 
non  in  thetuselTea,  They  should  also  be  of  snch  andoubted 
integrity  as  to  place  them  beyond  a!)  suspicion  of  design 
to  deceive  others.  Then  they  should  be  of  such  crodit 
•ltd  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a  great 
deftl  to  lose  if  detected  in  any  falsehood.  Last  of  all,  the 
&cts  attested  by  the  witnesses  should  be  performed  in 
;mch  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the 
jworld,  as  to  render  detection  unaToidable." 
f  Now,  according  to  Hume,  these  requisitions  are  not  met 
Sn  the  supposed  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Con- 
Leqncntly,  we  are  no  more  obliged  to  believe  their  accounts 
|tltAn  the  reports  of  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought 
fat  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  de  Paris.  Ail  must  be  rejected 
koffcther. 

Hume's  Illstary  qf  England  met  with  a  cold  reception  on 
lita  first  appearance,  but  he  lived  to  sec  the  day  when,  as 
fIm  egotistically  said,  "  it  became  circulated  like  the  news- 
P^iers."  Yet  he  wrote  that  work  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
jBteuts.  Historical  writing  was  then  the  medium  in  which 
it  iraa  common  to  couch  theology  or  philosophy.  Hume 
had  ft  profound  contempt  for  everything  Puntanic  on  the 
ODS  hajid,  and  hierarchical  and  traditional  on  the  other. 
He  would  make  evory  trace  disappear  beneath  his  scathing 
topn.  He  ignored  the  development  of  religious  life  in 
feog-land,  and  would  subject  all  events  which  indicated  a 
deep  Christian  piety  and  purpose,  to  his  cold  system  of 
■diifoMaphy.  Writing  with  an  inSexible  adherence  to  his 
iheological  opinions,  he  cast  over  historical  events  the 
drapory  of  his  own  interpretation.  The  question  with 
Inm  was  not,  "  What  is  the  history  of  England  during  the 
period  of  which  I  treat  ?  "  but  "  Does  not  the  history  of 
Bogla^d  sustain  my  philosophy  ?  "  And  his  own  answer 
WBS,  "  Yes ;  I  record  facts,  and  draw  ray  own  conclusious. 
b  not  that  a  good  philosophy  f " 

I  Gibbon  was  even  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  Home. 
BoDiloring  his  relation  to  Oxford  in  bis  seventeenth  year, 
"he  eiDbtirkcd  upon  a  course  of  hving  and  thinking,  which, 
irliatever  advantage  it  might  afford  to  his  purse,  was  not 
Utel;  to  aid  his  faith.     By  a  sudden  caprice  he  became  i 

•  Leland.  Fine  o/DeUlieal  WrUen,  pp.  230— 25a 
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Thought  CO  waj  so  ante. 
Hi*  peu  to  secure 
'  As  to  ^Te  the  iustorian  a  place." 

^MoitioD  to  these  evicleDces  of  religioas  decay  we  may 
.  the  most  titiwelcome  of  oil :  the  moral  prostration 
ho  Englislt  Church,  Instead  of  being  "  a  city  sot  upon 
ill,"  she  WOB  in  the  valley  of  humiliation  ;  and  few  were 
faithful  wntchmen  upon  her  walls.  The  period  com- 
acing  with  the  RestoratioUj  and  continuing  down  to  the 
e  of  which  we  speak,  was  one  of  ministerial  and  laio 
;oDer»cy.  Bishop  Bamet,  writing  of  his  own  gener- 
)0,  eaid, "  I  am  now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  my  age,  and 
[  cannot  speak  long  in  the  world,  in  ajiy  sort,  I  cannot 
le  for  a  more  solemn  occasion  than  this  of  speaking  with 
doe  freedom,  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  succeeding 
t.  Therefore  I  lay  hold  on  it  to  give  a  free  Tent  to  those 
tbonghta  that  lie  on  my  mind  both  day  and  night,  and 
the  subject  of  many  secret  mournings.  I  cannot  look 
withoat  the  deepest  concern,  when  fsee  the  imminent 
a  banging  over  this  Church,  and,  by  consequence,  over 
<  whole  Keformation.  The  outward  Etate  of  things  is 
ck  enough,  God  knows,  but  that  which  heightens  my 
rs  rises  chiefly  from  the  inward  state  into  which  we  are 
lappily  fallen.  .  .  .  Our  ember-weeks  are  the  bnr- 
1  and  grief  of  my  life.     The  much  greater  part  of  those 

0  come  to  be  ordained  aro  ignorant  to  n  degree  not  to 
•pprohended  by  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  know  it. 
e  eaaieat  part  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which  they  aro 

1  greatest  strangers.  Those  who  have  read  some  few 
>ks,  yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  Scriptures.  Many 
tjiot  give  even  a  tolerable  account  of  the  Catcchieni  itself, 
tr  abort  and  plain  soever.  This  does  often  tear  my 
irt.  The  case  is  not  much  belter  in  many  who,  having 
•  ioto  holy  orders,  come  for  institution,  and  cannot  make 
bppoar  that  they  have  read  the  Scriptures,  or  any  one 
M  book  since  they  vrere  ordained ;  so  that  the  small 
•Mira  of  knowledge  upon  which  they  get  into  holy 
lers,  not  being  improved,  is  in  a  way  to  be  quite  lost ; 
I  they  think  it  a  great  hardship  if  told  they  must  know 
I  Scnptorea  and  the  body  of  divinity  better  before  they 
( ho  trusted  with  the  care  of  souls."  • 

•  Paiiarai  Care. 
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Art'hhislinp  Scckpr,  who  wrote  at  a  later  period,  testlEes 
to  tlio  siimu  statu  of  religious  petrification;  "In  this  w a 
cnnnot  1)l'  mistiikon,  that  anopea  and  profesaed  disregard 
is  become,  throii'jli  ii  variety  of  unhappy  causes,  the  dis- 
tingQisliirig  L'hiirueter  of  the  preaeut  age ;  that  this  evil  is 
prown  to  -.1  fri'Oilt  height  in  the  metropolis  of  the  natioD;ia 
diiil}'  i^preai  iiiij,''  tjirough  every  part  of  it ;  and,  bad  in  itself 
lis  nny  caw  be,  must  of  necessity  bring  in  others  after  it. 
Indeed  it  hiitli  iiliTady  brought  in  such  dissoluteness  and 
contfTiipt  of  principle  in  the  higher  part  of  the  world,  snd 
such  prijl!iy;iite  intemperance,  and  fearlessness  of  commit- 
ting trime*,  iu  the  lower,  as  must,  if  this  impiety  stop  not 
Ijecomc'iilisolntcly  fatal.  And  God  knows,  far  from  stopping 
it  receives,  through  the  ill  designs  of  some  persons,  and  till 
inconsidci'iitcnesH  of  others,  a  continual  increase.  Christ 
ianity  is  uow  ridiculed  and  railed  at,  with  very  little  re 
serve ;  nud  the  teachers  of  it,  without  any  at  all.* 

Till'  Cliiinli  hfid  not  the  moral  power  or  purity  to  asser 
her  fiw'ii  ;iutknrity.  She  had  lost  the  respect  of  the  worl 
ln'caiisi.'  slic  had  no  respect  for  herself.  She  wag  therefor 
when   all  her  power  was  needed  t 
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literature,  and  philosophy.  As  a  result,  the  noniber  of 
eoDverts  multiplied.  The  E8tablished  Church  waa  aroused 
to  BCtiTJty.  DiBaentGrB  bepauto  hope  for  the  return  of  the 
good  days  of  Bunyan  and  Baxter  and  Huwe. 

Isaac  Taylor  says  of  the  new  influence,  that  "it  pre- 
■errod  ^m  extinction  and  rcanimatod  tho  languishing 
Dcinconfomiity  of  the  last  centurj',  which  just  at  the  time 
of  tlif  Metbodist  revival  was  rapidly  in  course  to  bo  found 
Dowherp  but  in  books."  But  the  Wesleyan  movement 
made  little  impression  on  the  literary  circles  to  whom 
BoUi>Ki»^lcCi  Hume,  and  Gibbon  had  communicated  thuir 
mcpel  of  nature.  The  poet^  continued  to  sing,  the  eeeay- 
ut«  to  write,  and  the  philosophers  to  speculate,  in  a  world 
pocnliariy  their  own.  They  shut  themselves  t^aite  in  from 
tbe  ittnen&t  "helpers  "of  W^csley.  The  large  class  of  Eng- 
liili  mioda  which  stood  aloof  from  all  ecclesiastical  organ- 
HUtK>m,aiid  failed  to  eoe  any  higher  cause  of  tho  revival 
than  more  enthnsjasm,  were  the  persons  whom  those 
wTtten  Btill  inBuenced.  But  it  was  plain  to  both  tho 
ntanton  and  their  disciples  that  their  principles  were  in 
process  of  transition.  They  wero  therefore  ready  for  tbe 
rtcvption  of  whatever  plausible  type  of  scepticism  might 
protcnt  itai'If  for  tliuir  acceptanca. 

Btstocy  is  the  illustration  of  cause  and  ofiiKit.  Thd 
springs  op  in  one  period,  and  Mnerationa  oflea 
[in  it  finds  its  natural  outlet.  The  issue  of  tho 
eSbrta  of  English  Deism,  of  the  impure  French  taste, 
of  the  works  of  tlie  grosser  class  of  literary  men  living 
fa  Ike  last  century,  is  now  manifested  in  that  spirit  which 
wlwiiu—  the  litaya  and  lirrUics,  and  tho  criticism  of 
Oolemo.  It  is  not  true  that  those  and  similar  publications 
lBrecn»tcd  a  Rationalistic  taste  is  Great  Britain.  The  taste 
«••  slraady  in  existence,  and  lias  been  struggling  for 
MtiB&ction  eversince  the  closing  decades  of  the  cighteonth 
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»  but  eflectUftl  introdaction  of  German  Rationalism 
hevu  taking  place  im percept i 111}'. 

le  wnr  wliich  hnd  a^Uted  EDgland,  with  tLe  rest  of 
■ope,  came  to  a  close  in  1815.  Immediutcly  afterward 
lestic  politics  needed  adjuatment.  "The  dieabilitics 
«  iiwept  away,"  says  a  writer,  "  the  House  of  Coramons 
I  reconatitTited,  the  mnnicipa)  ities  were  reformed, 
■oiy  was  abolished."  *  In  due  time  the  cation  became 
■atOil  to  peace  :  the  popular  mind  lost  its  nervousnesa ; 

anirenities  returned  to  their  sober  thinking;  and  the 
irch  took  a  careful  eurvey  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
;  ia  the  recent  conflict,  what  gained,  and  what  new  fields 
read;  for  her  enterprise.  But  veiy  soon  fresh  pohticnl 
ibinations  attracted  the  attentiun  of  till  clofises.  The 
olntionary  changes  and  conn  tor-changes  in  France  were  , 
«&ed  with  eager  attention  lest  Waterloo  might  be 
aged  in  some  unexpected  manaer.  At  home.  Church 
liea  were  reviving  the  old  antagonisms  described  by  the 
L  c£  Hocaalny,  The  popular  mind  has  thus  been  con- 
nHy  directed  toward  some  exciting  theme.     England 

not  had  a  day  of  leisure  during  the  whole  of  the  laat 
r-c«ntnry,  when  she  could  come  to  a  judicious  conclu- 
1  coBoeming  that  clnss  of  her  thinkers  who,  thougli 
y  nutke  theology  their  profession,  are  so  intensely  inde- 
ideot  as  to  attach  themselves  to  no  creed  or  ecclesiasti- 
organinition.  But  they  havo  been  thinking  all  the  time, 
1  the  outgrowth  of  their  thought  is  now  visible. 
English  Rationalism  consists  of  three  departments ! 
losophical.  Literary,  and  Critical  Rationalism,  When- 
r  inodelity  has  arisen,  whether  within  or  without  the 
urd,  it  baa  usually  developed  these  forms.     Philosophy 

Atmiahed  nndcvout  reason  with  a  fiind  of  speculative 
•otioRii  to  revelation  ;  literature  has  dazzled  and  be- 
3ered  tJu*  young  and  ail  lovers  of  romance;  and  criti- 
n  haa  seized  the  deductions  of  science,  language,  and 
nology,  and  by  their  combined  aid  aimed  at  the  over- 
ow  of  tho  liistorical  and  inspired  basis  of  faith.  Each 
:hefle  three  ageiita  is  in  constant  danger  of  arroga.nco 
I  error.  Tho  first,  by  a  single  false  assumption,  may 
)  ita  way;  the  Bocond,  by  molting  too  free  use  of  the 
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atliized  in  tliat  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute  na- 
validity  of  the  great  ideas  of  God,  Freedom,  and 
dity — of  the  binding  obligation  of  conscience— and 
f  of  the  snpremac J  of  the  Moral  and  Practical  over 
I7  Speculative.  Indeed,  anj  one  who  goes  to  the 
Kant,  after  having  made  himself  acquainted  with 
ings  of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  by  the  spon- 
and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
artiness  and  entireness  with  which  the  Englishman 
ito  the  method  and  system  of  this,  in  many  rospectSi 
philosopher  of  the  modem  world."  * 
^latonic  element  in  the  speculations  of  Coloridgo  is 
r  date  than  the  Grerman.  It  was  his  rolianoo  until 
^  to  the  captivating  opinions  of  the  philonophi^r 
fsberg.  But  it  never  wholly  left  him,— it  wan  tho 
ment  of  his  life. 

id  severe  struggles.  His  conquest  of  tho  habit  of 
ating,  contracted  to  soothe  physical  suflering,  in  an 
r  the  persistent  purpose  of  the  man.  At  flmt  an 
[Jnitarian,  he  was  once  about  to  assume  char((»  tff  a 
Ration  at  Shrewsbury.  But  he  finally  discMuMl  ibi» 
r  saying  that  '^  Active  zeal  for  Unitarian  (Jbrinii' 
ot  indolence  or  indifference,  has  Ynum  i\tii  rnz/iivM 
leclining  a  local  and  solid  settlement  an  pr<fM/rli4rr 

nedia  through  which  he  passed  in  mtHfch  t/f  li^bt 
imerous.  He  seems  to  have  gone  Uf  (ittnittiuy  nm]itf 
iression  that  he  would  there  find  what  hts  IumI  fniii' 
lought  in  England.  No  one  will  iU^ny  thai  itm 
phy  of  Kant  was  better  than  the  Knglinh  i^m\fi$v'Ht 

of  the  eighteenth   century,  which   wan  iha  int^K 
ysical  pabulum  he  had   receivtsil   at   houm,      Ita 

himself  to  the  assiduous  study  ^/f  Kant^  'Utt^iifUik, 
master  satisfied  him  best.  Sifven\$JnUitt»i,  '  *oUtvif^*( 
b  mentally  adapted  to  the  Kantian  %\%u^m.  Hm:  ha^l 
hical  affinity  for  Schelling.  lU*.  [//vwi  hii/4  ami  a 
He  was  charmed  with  hi«  vivi^J  tmHj(^tm*t//i4, 
xlmiration  of  all  natural  fortutt,  an/l  lU'U^ni,  i///|/MU^  v*; 

^ticiory  Euaj  to  CoUrid^i  W<ffh.      \*A.  i,y^ti,%t      Uw 

tkm. 

ler  dat^  Shrewtbanr,  Jan.   lVli>,  m>.,  V^  f4f  i»MK    W^yA, 

ttit  ShrevtbofT. 
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kd  ro1>ustiieas  of  temper,  wliieli  chitractenze  a  mind  iato 
hdch  thf  pereonality  of  GuJ  and  the  respond bility  of 
ux  cut  alian)]^^,  and  wliicli  ilues  nat  cowardly  shrink  from 
severe  Min  auhitjiry  moral  cousciouaucas.  .  .  .  The 
tenattlv  tlu'istic  chamctiiT  of  tlie  pliilosophy  of  Coleridge 
VOoUm  »nd  grounded  in  the  Peraonal  and  the  Spiritual, 
in  the  lonst  in  the  Imperaouul  and  the  Natural, 
in  the  outSL-t,  as  wd  have  remarked  above,  a  dis- 
bro&d  line  between  theee  two  realms,  it  keeps 
trt  from  each  other,  by  aJirming  a  difference  in 
■od  steadfastly  resists  any  and  every  attempt  to 
tie  them  into  ouo  sole  substance.  The  doctrine 
po,  and  not  of  emanation  or  of  modificAtion,  is  the 
by  which  it  construct*  its  theory  of  the  Universe, 
doctrine  of  responsible  Gulf- determination,  and 
irreiponsible  natural  development,  is  tJio  doctrine 
*   it  constructs  its  eyatcma  of  Philosophy  and  Be- 

■  PWouic  portion  of  the  views  of  Coleridge  is  more 

rent  iu  his  theology  than  in  bia  philosophy.     In  his 

H  of  Faith,  writl^^n  November  3,  1816,  he  avowB 

■rac*  to  some  of  tht*  prime  doctrines  of  revealed 

Ho  declares  his  free  ageuc-y  ;  defines  God  to  be  ft  j 

jia  whom  supreme  wisdom  and  a  moat  holy  will  are 

B  wilb  infinite  power ;  acknowledges  man's  fallen  nature, 

it  be  is  "  bom  a  child  of  wrath ;  "  and  holds  Christ  Jitsus 

I  ^  tlio  Word  which  waa  with   God  from  all   eternity, 

1  Uumau  nature  to  redeem  man,  and  by  his  merits 

for  us  tlic  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  im- 

1  of  his  (rve  grm-e.     In  the  Preface  to  thti  Aijt  to 

n  he  thus  stutCM  his  object  in  writing  the  work: 

»  exhibit  a  full  and  conaiAtcut  scheme  of  the  Christian 

I  Dupensation,  and  more  largely  of  all  thu  poculisr  doctrines 

LfClM  Chri*tiun  fuith ;  and  to  answer  all  the  objt-etions  to 

~        Be,  which  do  not  originate  in  a  corrupt  will  rather 

■  FTTiDg  jud^^ment ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  intoUi- 

r  all  who,  p<»i«eM<ing  the  ordinary  advaiitAges  of 

D,  do  in  gt»;d  eameiit  desire  to  form  their  religions 

I  in  the  hght  of  their  own  convictions,  and  to  have  a 

FB  for  the  faith  which  they  profess.     Theru  are  indeed 

Xuaj  /<•  C*l'riJgi$  ITorit,  toI  i ,  pp.  35.  38. 
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iot  pay  m  debt  for  man,  boeause  tke  payer  tnnst  have  m- 
mmd  tht  Ui'bt  bimself.*  But  the  fruit  of  his  death  is 
he  recoociliatinn  of  man  to  God.  Man  will  have  a  future 
but  it  waa  not  the  apecific  object  of  the  Chriatiaa 
isatioa  to  satisfy  his  understanding  that  be  will 
hre  hereafter;  neither  is  the  belief  of  a  fiitnre  state  or 
be  nitiooality  of  its  belief  the  oxcluaive  attribute  of  the 
3imtiaa    religion,  bat  a  fundamental  article  of  all  re- 

All  nttinupte  to  detcmuno  the  exact  theological  position 
rf  Coleridge  from  his  own  definitions  are  no  satisfactory, 
IV«  mnat  derire  his  real  convictions  from  the  spirit  and  not 
frms  thfl  letter  of  hia  worlca.  He  was  devout  and  reverent, 
iever  prosecuting  his  investigations  from  a  mere  love  of 
ipeenlation,  but  as  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  But  his 
Ibtamenta  have  had  their  natural  result  in  producing  a 
■rgv  sad  rigorous  school  of  thiokers.  Never  bracing 
tinwlf  to  wnt«  a  philosophical  or  theological  system,  but 
■CrIt  atating  hia  viewa  in  aphoristic  fonn — as  in  the  Atd» 
it  Jl^)larf('oi«— he  scattered  his  thoughts  asacareless  sownr, 
isd  left  them  to  gennioate  in  the  pubhc  mind.  But  many 
)f  hia  opinions  have  been  perverted,  and  speculations  have 
biucd  upon  them  by  numeroua  admirers  who,  proudly 
him  for  authority,  thrust  upon  the  world  thosa 
hich  bt'ur  li-ss  the  impress  of  the  master  thaa 
Ih*  coonterfeit  of  the  weaker  disciple. 

A  Urge  cluster  of  important  and  familinr  names  appear! 
!b  tiiatiliiiiiij  of  the  deep  and  immediate  impression  pro- 
lao*4  br  Uie  opinions  of  (^leridge.  Julius  Charles  Bare, 
Mt  the  least  worthy  of  the  number,  has  been  one  of  the 
agents  in  communicating  to  the  English  people 
ptiaeiplca  of  that  thinker,  who  was  not  superior  to  him 
samestnesa  and  profound  reverence.  When  lec- 
Felknv  of  Trinity  College",  Cambridge,  Hare  waa 
•ttntivi>ly  hi^rd  by  John  Sterling,  Maurice,  and  Trench. 
He  draak  dfenly  of  (he  spirit  of  Coleridge,  of  whom  he 
VKi  ever  proud  to  call  himself  a  "  pupil."  and  who,  in  con- 
jMciioa  with  Wordiiworth,  was  the  instrumentality  by 
which  be  and  others  "were  presurved  from  the  nozions 
Ijant  of  Byron."! 

>  r«ri«,  voL  i.,  p.  308.  t  Ibid.,  p.  3Sfi. 
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Hare  declares  the  necessity 
he  renders  it  Tnnr»  r\o ««'•»-  ^^ 
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ChrUtioD  evidence,  but  their  importance  is  greatly  ex- 
mggervtcA,  for  tboy  are  a  beautiful  frieze,  not  one  of  the 
grtiAt  pillun  in  tho  ti'inple  of  our  faith. 

Niitwitluitanding  thoso  evidences  of  Hare's  digressioa 
from  orthoiloxy,  we  cannot  forget  that,  consecration  and 
purity  of  heart  revealed  in  some  of  hi&  xemioDa,  and  eape- 
cmTiy  in  the  glowing  pages  of  the  iUition  of  the  Oomjbrtfr. 
BU  mintetenal  life  was  an  example  of  untiring  devotion, 
■Sf)  we  know  not  which  to  admiro  the  more,  his  labour  of 
love  in  the  rustic  parish  of  HeratmoneeaTix,  or  those  aearch- 
iag  rvbukcs  of  RomnDism  contained  in  the  charges  to  his 
dbBTjgy.  Independent  as  both  his  friends  and  enemies  ac- 
Imowledge  him  to  have  been,  his  misfortune  was  an  exces- 
■rve  rvliann!  upon  his  own  imagination  and  upon  the  opin- 
ioos  of  thonn  whom  he  adrain^d.  Nature  made  him  capnbia 
of  iDtinute  friendships,  both  per«ouiiI  ami  intellectual.  No 
'*a  examine  his  life  withont  loving  the  man,  nor  read 
cv«ai  words  withont  concluding  that  the  Church  haa 
hoDonred  by  few  men  of  his  noble  type.  That  self- 
)  and  sympathy  of  which  he  often  xpoke  feelingly  in 
ion  with  tae  humiliation  of  Christ,  were  the  control- 
principles  of  hia  heart.  Let  not  the  veil  with  which 
rould  concciJ  his  thoologiciil  defects  obscure,  in  the 
,  th«  brightnesH  of  hia  resplendent  cbarat^'ler  and  pure 

No  rii-w  of  Hare's  position  can  be  complete  without 

ibnring  that   of  his  brother-in-law,  Maurice;   both  of 

were  ardently  sympathetic  with  Coleridge.      But 

tl»c   former  gave   a   more   evangelical   cost  to  his 

■**  opiiiiiins  tban  thi-y  originally  possessed,  the  latter 

prrvert^d  them  by  unwarranted  Rpoculations,     Maurice  is 

aow  on*  of  the  moat  inHuential  of  the  llnlionalistic  tcaohcra 

Ut  ftiffUnd.     He  han  not  t-niployed  himself,  like  Kingnley 

[aaJailiersof  the  Broad  Chnrch,  in  publishing  his  tlieologi- 

,t»l  ventimcnts  in  the  form  of  religions  novels,  bat  haa  hod 

Uw  commrndable  frankness  to  state  his  opinions  without 

'  pmmhicntiiin,  and  to  famish  us  with  his  creed  in  a  single 

4Bne  of  essay ■,* 

KftvioD'a  notion  of  an  itleal  crration  betrays  tlio  medift 

I  ■  rtfaUfle^  FiMf.  Second  rilitioB.  Ixindon,  1S53.  MRuricehu 
■yiMiilnJ  Airtj-lbnf'  worki.     FiA.  Lov'i  KagtUk  CatalugH.  18SS— ISei, 
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tlironcjh  which  he  has  received  it, — from  Coleridge  to  Neo- 
Pl.'Ltdtiism,  and  thence  to  Pinto.  Tfie  creation  of  herb*, 
flowers,  Itfasls,  birds,  and  fishes,  as  recorded  in  the  firat 
chapter  of  Genesis,  was  the  bringing  forth  of  kinds  and 
orders,  siicli  as  they  were  according  to  the  mind  of  God, 
not  of  actual  supiivate  phenomenal  esietencea,  such  as  tbey 
present  themselves  to  the  senses  of  man.*  The  ck». 
tion  of  man  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  ideal  way;  ra 
that  ive  are  iiu'lim-j  to  ask  the  critic  if  man  is  not,  aft«r 
fill,  only  a  Platouic  idea  ?  "What  I  wish  yon  particolar. 
ly  to  notice,"  says  he,  "  is  that  the  part  of  the  record  which 
spi'iiks  of  inuu  ideally,  according  to  his  place  with  refer- 
ence to  God,  is  the  part  which  expressly  belongs  to  the 
histon'  of  cKtATioN  ;  that  the  bringing  forth  of  man  in  tiii 
sense,  is  the  work  of  the  sixth  day.  .  .  .  Kxtend  this 
thought,  which  seems  to  rise  inevitably  out  of  the  story  of 
the  creation  of  waii,  as  Moses  delivers  it,  to  the  seat  of  tiut 
universe  of  which  he  regards  man  as  the  climax,  and  we 
fli'c  forced  to  tJie  conclusion  that  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  it  is  not  the  visible,  material  thing  of  which  the  hi»- 
■:ikiiig,  but  that  which  lies  below  the  visible 
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or  tlie  effect  of  Lis  displeasure.  Deep  below  it  there  is 
righteousness  capable  of  assertiDg  its  sovereignty.  Job 
bad  B  righteousness  within  him,  which  led  him  to  say,  "  I 
know  thit  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Those  persona  who  pral« 
tbnat  our  miserable  condition  aa  sinners  "  have  a  secret 
reserve  of  bebef  that  there  is  that  in  them  which  is  not 
Btn,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  ain.  .  .  .  Each  man  has 
sot  this  sense  of  righteousncRS,  whether  he  realizes  it  dis- 
tmcllv  or  indistinctly ;  whether  he  expresses  it  courage- 
oturly,  or  keeps  it  to  himself."  * 

lae  nature  of  the  atonement,  iAfauricc  holds,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  misconceptiou,  and  the  notions  of  it,  as  they  now 
ofalaio  in  Christendom,  darken  and  bewilder  the  mind. 
What  Christ  has  really  done  for  os  through  suffering  was 
2iis  matchless  sympathy ;  he  became  our  brother,  and  waa 
aot  our  mediatorial  substitute  but  a  natural  representa- 
tsve.  On  this  ground,  a  regeneration  is  communicated  to 
■lit  uot  by  virtue  of  any  appropriating  faith,  but  as  a  re- 
Bolt  of  the  sympathetic  death  of  Christ.  The  jastiticatioQ 
of  humanity  has  been  secured  by  his  incarnation,  and  the 
pnmlty  resulting  from  sin  is  a  mere  scar  of  the  healed 
wound.  Xatural  death  is  not  the  separation  of  soul  and 
liody,  though  both  are  affected  by  it,  for  the  body  which 
Keetne  to  die  is  only  the  corruption  resulting  from  our  sins, 
Uid  the  real  body  does  not  die.  Hence,  there  con  never 
b0  anv  general  resurrection  or  judgment. 

It  18  astonishing  that  a  man  who  unhesitatingly  propa- 
nl«d  these  \'iews,  could  hold  any  office  within  the  pale  of 
Ul«  Kitnblished  Church;  but  Maurice  enjoyed  high  favour 
K  number  of  years  before  his  displacement.  Though  com- 
mencing life  as  a  Unitarian  and  TJniversalist,  he  was 
rttpidly  promoted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He 
took  DO  pains  to  conceal  his  theological  opinions,  and  yet 
we  find  him  advancing  in  King's  College,  London,  from 
ihc  Profiissorahip  of  English  Literature  to  that  of  Ecclosi- 
IMititiil  History,  and  thence  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity, 
Botue  time  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  EMny 
Dr  Jelf,  PrincipFil  of  the  College,  even  read  them, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  their  contents, 
ideuce  took  place  between  him  and  Maorica. 

*  TAeoloffieal  EiM^t,  p.  61. 
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a  rraiedinl  dispensttCioii,  introdnced  to  meet  an  eril 
which  could  not  be  coiinleract«J  by  any  other  agency, 
faumau  or  divine ;  but  with  Kiugsley  it  is  only  the  out- 
'  ward  exhibition  of  what  had  ever  existed  in  a  concealed 
State.  Man  has  alirars  been  one  with  the  Word,  or  Saa 
of  God,  and,  by  rirtue  of  the  nature  of  each,  they  are  in 
f  perfect  onioa.  Christ  tDaniresIed  the  onioa  Gr^t  when  he 
j  speared  on  earth  in  the  incarnate  state,  eince  he  came  to 
)  declare  to  men  that  thej  were  not  estranged  from  him,  but 
bad  always  been,  and  still  were,  in  h«Toony  with  him. 
Men  aru  not  craven  enemies  of  Cod,  which  error  a  harsh 
■  theology  would  mate  them  believe.  They  are  hia  friends, 
for  Christ  regarded  them  complacently  as  such ;  and  the 
atonement  must  not  be  deemed  the  reconciliation  of  sinfal 
liamanity  and  angry  Deity,  but  as  the  first  manifestation  of 
I  an  ever-existing  unity  of  the  two  parties.  Wo  need  not  paea 
'.  tliroDgh  the  long  ordeal  of  repentance  to  be  placed  in  the 
relation  of  eons;  because  we  are  all  by  nature  "members 
of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  iuheritors  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  • 

Tho  Church,  according  to  Eingsley,  is  tho  world  in  a 
.certaiD  aspect.  "The  world,"  saja  an  English  writer,  in 
stating  Eingslay's  opinion,  "  is  called  the  Church  wlieii  it 
rgcognizes  its  relation  to  God  in  Christ,  and  acts  accord- 
in^ly.  The  Church  is  the  world  lifting  itself  up  into  the 
.SUnahine;  the  world  is  the  Church  falling  into  shadow  and 
dsrkneas.  When  and  where  the  light  and  life  that  are  in 
the  world  break  out  into  bright,  or  noble,  or  holy  word  or 
doed,  then  and  there  the  world  shows  that  the  nature  and 
iglory  of  the  Church  live  witliin  it.  Every  man  of  the 
world  is  not  only  potentially  but  virtually  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church,  whatever  may,  for  the  present,  bo  hia 
character  or  seeming.  Like  the  colours  in  shot  silk,  or 
on  a  dove's  neck,  the  difference  of  hue  and  dunomiimtiou 
depoiid»  merely  upon  the  degree  of  light,  aud  the  augle  of 
viaion.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  Mr  Kingslev's 
theology  altogether  secularizes  the  Kijigdiun  of  Christ,  t 
Kingsley's  views  of  the  offices  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  indi- 

■  SermoM  «■  National  SnbJH-U.  Fint  Scries,  p.  14,  London  Edition. 
t  Modtni  JtfftuvH  Tkrolugj.  Bjr  tbc  Kcv.  J.  H.  ItiKg.  Srrnnd  VAl- 
LoadOD,  18S9.  The  kludenl  of  contprnpornrr  llicolocif  will  find 
k  the  best  lummar;  uf  the  opinioos  of  Coleridge  and  tu  KibooL 
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BBmt  imperceptibly  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
One  great  philosophical  mind  has  somctiotea  dictated  the 
literatnre  of  generations,  and,  in  earlier  periods,  of  entire 
centuries. 

This  influence  of  philosophy  on  literature  is  furnished 
with  anew  illustration  at  the  present  day ;  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  attractive  writers  of  Great  Britain  have 
extracted  their  opinions  from  one  or  more  of  the  later 
philosophers  of  Germany,  and  incorporated  them  into 
current  poetry,  romance,  and  history.  The  effect  has 
boen  to  furnish  the  people  with  a  literature  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  weight  of  vital  religious  truth  in  the  minds 
of  those  readers  who  prefer  to  derive  their  creed  from 
some  enchanter  in  letters  to  seeking  it  immediately  {rota 
the  Bihle  or  its  most  reliable  interpreters. 

The  department  of  bterature  in  question  inculcates  M  I 
its  cardinal  principle  that  man  is  unconscious  of  his  \ 
power,  ho  can  do  what  seems  impossible,  does  not  worship 
htfl  fellows  enough,  is  purer  than  his  clerical  leaders 
woald  have  him  imagine,  and  ought,  like  certain  of  his 
predecessors,  to  arouse  to  lofty  efforts,  assert  his  dignity 
•nd  divinity,  and  strive  to  advance  the  world  to  its  proper 
ekMy  and  perfection.  The  authors  of  these  exciting  and 
ifiattering  appeals  do  not  surround  their  theory  with 
proper  safeguards,  nor  do  they  tell  the  world  that  they 
bmve  served  up  a  delectable  dish  of  pantheism  for  popular 
deglutition.  The  cose  is  stated  cl«arly  by  one  who  under- 
stuids  the  danger  of  this  tendency,  and  whose  pen  has 
already  been  powerful  in  exposing  its  absurdity.  "In 
Oor  general  literature,"  says  Bajne,  "  the  principle  wa 
h&re  enunciated  undergoes  modification,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  ia  by  no  means  expressed  ae  pantheism.  We  refer 
to  that  spirit  of  self-assertion,  whicfi  lies  bo  deep  in  what 
■mmj  be  called  the  religion  of  literature,  to  that  wide- 
spread tendency  to  regard  all  reform  of  the  individual 
mail  as  being  an  evolution  of  some  hidden  nobleness,  or 
an  appeal  to  a  perfect  internal  light  or  law  together  J 
■with  what  may  be  called  the  worship  of  genius,  the  habit  \ 
of  Bonrishing  all  hope  on  the  manifestation  of  the  divine* 
by  gifted  individuals.  We  care  not  how  this  last  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  time  be  defined;  to  ns  its 
with  pantheism,  and  more  or  less  cloee  d&< 
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pendence  on  the  teaching-  of  that  of  Germany,  ■ 

bnt  it  ia  enough  that  we  discern   in  it  an  inflofflwe  4 

finably  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  ChristianitT."* 

The  parentage  of   literary  Rationalism    ill  EQ^Iaad  I 
attributable    to    Thomas   Carlylp.      Having  "  found  ■ 
flonl "  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany,   we  lie«r  Iiim,  I 
1827,  defending  the  criticism  of  Kant  as  "  distinctly  C 
greatest  intellectual  achievement  of  the  century  ia  ii" 
it  came  to  light."     But  the  opinions  of  Ficitt«  aod  T' 
hare  flnbciequontly   bad   more   weight  with    Csrlyle,  i 
he  has  elaborated  them    in  manv  forma.     Fichte,  in  t 
ticular,  haa  influenced  him  to  adopt  a  tbeoty  whkli  ■ 
a  practical    denial   to  the    Scriptaral    declanttions  < 
fallen   state  of  humanity.      Effort  being    goodaeM. 
exterior  world  is  only  tolerable  because  it   fumishea  i 
arena  for  the  contest  of  work.     Man  will   never  t 
any  prize  unless  he  bestir  himself  to  the  exercinc  of  Ij 
own  omnipotence.     Individnal  life  is  all  the  real  Ufa  f 
Bessed   by   tliJa   world,  and  it  is  gifted   with  a  i 
wand    capable    of  calling  up  wondrous   forma  of  I 
and  worth.     It   matters  not  so   much  what 
for,  since  his  effort  is  the   important    matter.     AH  a 
hare  had  a  few  true  men.     The  assertion  of  srif-b 
constitutes  greatness ;   and  Zomaster,    CromwcU,   Jvi 
Csesar,  and   Frederic  the  Great — heroes  of  any  tr 
no   creed.  Pagan  or  Jew — are  the  world's   wortluM,  I 
great  divinities.     Men   need  nut    be  oonacioas  thai  t~ 
are  doing  great  deeds  while  in  the  act,  nor,  wbvn  i 
work  is  accomplished,  that  they  have  performed  asyt' " 
worthy  a  school-boy's  notice.     On  the  otht.>r  hand,  « 
is  tested  by  actual  unconsciousness,  "  which  I 
all  self-knowledge  is  a  cnrse,  and  tntrospectioD  i 
that  the  true  health  of  man  is  to  have   i  ' 

being  aware  of  it, — to  be  disposed  of  by  impi 
he  never  criticises, — to  fling  ont  the  producrt«  otM 
genius  without  looking  at  them." 

Man  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which  is  u 
clothed  with  life.      His    is  a  spiritoal  power  c-^ 
effecting  the  great  transfonnatioiiH  needed  by  hii  t 
Let  him  be  earnest,  and  evolve  the  fruits  of  ma  « 

•  Orueiaii  lift,  p.  li.    Amerioati  Editkai. 
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krfreitMh.  Since  his  mission  is  work,  liere  is  Carlyle's 
gospel  which  calls  him  to  it:  "Work  is  of  a  religious 
nntarr;  all  true  work  is  Bacrcil;  in  all  truu  work,  wvro 
it  bnt  true  hand'laboitr,  there  is  Bomething  of  dirittenesa. 
Laibonr,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  eitmmit  in  heaveu. 
Swut  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that  to  the  sweat  of 
Ibe  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart;  which  includes  all  Ketilcr 
iWldUtions,  Xewton  meditations,  all  sciencca,  all  spoKun 

T'ea,  all  »ct«d  heroisms,  martyrdoms, — up  to  that  'Agony 
bloody  Bwitot,'  which  all  men  have  called  diinne  T  O 
brolher,  if  this  is  not  'worship,'  thtn  I  Bay  the  more  pity 
for  worehip ;  for  this  is  the  unblest  thing  yet  discovered 
nndcr  God's  sky.  Work  implies  power,  and  power  in  tho 
individual  is  what  sociiity  needs  to  keep  it  within  proper 
boonda.  Social  life  requires  the  will  of  the  single  mind 
■ad  band;  rrpublicanism  is  therefore  the  dream  of  fanatics, 
■nd  oogbt  not  to  be  tolerated  anywhere.  Popular  rights 
•n  ft  fi<:tion  which  the  strong  hand  ought  to  dissipate  at  a 
Amat.  The  greatest  men  are  tho  greatest  despots,  and 
tha  Kxorciso  of  their  nnlimited  authority  is  what  entitles 
tlmn  to  our  worship.  Napoleon  III.  preaches  the  pure 
gospel  of  polities  in  his  Life  of  JuUus  Ca-aar.  Absolute 
nbjoctioD — call  it  slavery,  if  you  please — is  the  proper 
itat«  of  large  bodies  of  helpless  liumanity,  who  are  abso- 
totoly  dependent  upon  some  master  of  iron  will  for  guid- 
loce  and  dcvelopmeut.  I 

Such  being  Carlyle's  view  of  human  rights,  it  is  not  ' 
•upriiRiig  that  he  Ims  applauded  the  most  gigantic  cflbrt 
IB  Btstoi^  to  establish  a  govenimeut  upon  the  system  of 
*     ma   bondage.     But   all  slavery  will  by  and  by  ranitth 

I  til*  tobacco- smoke  of  "  Teufelsdrockn."  Part  of  tho 
vorld'fl  be«l  work  will  be  the  unc«ai(ing  effort  fur  ila  uni- 
TCraal  and  peipetual  exlenuination ;  and  posterity  wiU 
boDoar  i\ion:  who  labour  for  lliis  consnmmnticn  nit  grfalcr 
bcoefisotors  and  workers  than  all  the  divinili.'s  idolized 
by  the  author  of  Sartor  Betartm  and  tho  Life  t^f  Frfdertc 
Of  Grmt. 

Wlul«  Carlyle'a  syHtum  dixia  not  appear  to  flatter  hn- 

~~  ita  effect  is  of  ilukt  character.  Uc  would  make  his 
believe  tlwt  lliey  are  pure,  great,  and  capablo 
like  thoae  deiBud  by  him.  Tlio  adulation  being 
'  for  many  who  peruse  his  pages,  large  number) 
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vhich,  in  the  eye  of  their  unripe  indgmeut,  wore  the  air 
of  a  philoaonb^  so  profouiid."'*'  The  time  will  also  come 
when  Carlyle  will  be  revealed  to  all  in  hia  true  character : 
■s  the  theologian  preaching  a  pagan  creed ;  as  the  phi- 
losopher cmoscnlatiug  the  German  philoeopbj  which  be 

mpled  not  to  borrow ;  as  the  atyliat  perverting  the  pure 

istisb  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  into  inSatcd,  oracular 
Bicoterisms ;  and  as  the  arch -demagogue  who,  despising 
the  people  at  heart,  assigned  no  bounds  to  hia  ambition 
lo  gun  their  hearing  and  cajole  them  into  the  reception  of 
'  'i  unmixed  pantheism. 

Tbo  periodical  press  has  been  a  successful  agency  in  tha 
^MMninalioa  of  fiterary  Rationalism  throughout  the  Brit- 
tth  Islands.  Years  before  the  recent  discussions  sprang 
■p,  the  Wmlmitwicr  Jictiew  was  the  ablest  and  most  avowed 
a  all  the  advocates  of  the  "  liberal  theology  "  of  the  Con- 
It  atill  mlea  without  a  rival.  Emboldened  by  the 
losioti  of  sympathizers,  it  opposes  orthodoxy  and 
tfafl  Church  with  on  arrogance  etiual  to  that  of  the  I'nireraat 
thrmom  Library,  whose  editor,  Nicohu,  is  reported  to 
Wra  nud:  "  My  object  is  merely  to  hold  ap  to  the  laughter 
iDd  eootompt  of  the  public  tho  orthodox  and  hypocritical  . 
det]^  of  tho  Protestant  Church,  and  to  show  that  Ihej  j 
■■kke  thrir  own  bod  cause  the  cause  of  their  office  and  of 
idigri'^n,  or  mthcr  that  of  Almighty  God  himself, — to  show 
that  when  thoy  make  an  outcry  aI>out  prevailing  errors^ 
iB6d»lit7,  and  blasphemy,  thev  nre  only  spotJcing  of  their 
own  ignoTUicc,  hypocriuy,  and  love  of  peraecution,  of  the 
wiAedneaa  of  their  own  hcarta  concealed  under  the 
SMBtle  of  pioty."t 

n<om  it*  chanicter  as  a  quarterly  publication,  the  WeiU 
ttimttr  Hniew  has  the  constant  opportunity  to  reply  to 
mnej  new  work  of  Christian  apology',  and  to  elnbomte 
lidl  new  hvru«y  of  the  R^itionalistic  thinkers.  Assuming 
ft  thomatfhly  negative  posiliou,  it  repels  every  tendency 
■rd  a liigher  typo  of  piety,  and  retards,  as  far  as  it  can,  I 
popular  acccptAiico  of  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.  ' 
lie  ittarlrit  on  tho  itauctity  of  tha  Sabbnth  are  bold,  and 
anHaOf  designed  to  affect  popular  sentiment.  It  gives 
ki  Mpport  to  the  &tal  theonus  of  Sociology,  a  By8t«in 
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which  holds  "  that  so  oniform  are  the  operadoDB  of 
upon  the  actioas  of  men  that  social  re^ofutatii 
redaced  to  an  exact  scieaco,  and  society  ba  o  _ 
a  perfect  model."     It  thus  commits  it-self  to  tha 
that  all  history  takes  place  by  force  of  aecesaitj. 

The  Weitminster  Reciew  studiously  opposes  tlic  afUrn' 
dox  view  of  inspiration,  miracles,  the  atonement,  tad  Hi 
Biblical  age  of  the  world  and  of  man.  It  indtm—  Al 
sentiments  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  and  holds  with  Bm 
thai  if  we  would  know  the  truth  of  the  early  Church,  in 
entire  apostolic  history  must  be  reconstracted.  It  ia  be* 
polled  to  confess  the  recent  advance  of  i;i>-aii|7Ci)icBl  d» 
trines  in  the  German  mind,  bat  sees  only  evil  in  thcbA 
and  uttere  this  jereraiade  :  "  This  Charch  sentiii>eiit,  vU 
has  seized  upon  the  whole  of  the  nobtctse  in  Korth  G» 
many,  is  becoming  every  year  the  sentiment  of  th«  ^afj. 
The  theological  radicalism  of  the  last  period  is  coir  ifiitt 
B  thing  of  Uie  past.  The  present  is  an  epoch  of  Tv^tanUm 
Scientific  criticism  has  no  longer  any  interest ;  it  i>,  *kl 
can  be  most  orthodox,  and  reprodace  more  precuel;  ita 
ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  As  the  itdcnuic  td 
ci-itical  school  is  defnnct,  the  mediation-theoiofry,  *hai 
business  was  to  compromise  between  the  result*  of  1k» 
ing  and  the  principles  of  orthodoxy,  ia  aecf  arfly  ii  I 
state  of  decay.  Its  occupation  is  gone.  Thta  adtwJrf 
theologians,  which  numbora  in  its  ranks  some  of  th«  wal 
respectable  names  Jn  Germany,  and  which  tracva  it«  unfa 
to  Schleiermacher,  can  scarcely  be  aaid  now  to  maka  bM 
against  the  sweeping  current  of  PharLBuoal  ovthoda^ 
Some  of  its  older  represent  at  ires  have  boon  wJlhiJi^ 
from  the  scene  either  by  ago  or  death ;  olhert  hara  dt 
lowed  the  multitnde,  and  conformed  to  the  reigaaf 
'charchmanship.'  It  is  the  old  stoiy  enacted  m  l^ 
Catholic  revival  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oetUnry,  tti 
at  other  times  before  and  since.  The  reBCtuuiacT  di 
have  succeeded  in  getting  thomaelires  T«gu^»i  ■> 
Swiss  Guard  of  the  throne.  They  stand  botwrnn  "" 
and  Revolution.  All  th«  place*  in  the  giA  of  the 
and  all  the  places  are  in  the  gift  of  the  cruwn— h 
on  party  considerations.  Leanung  got-s  f>.v 
Thus  inferior  men  are  elevated  to  a  platform  from 
they  deliver   their  dicta  with   autbonty,   and  igBu^i 


w 
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a«B  emitradict  knowled;^  at  an  axlrantage.  The  mutasl 
wulentending  tuooDg;  the  party  enables  them  to  piilf  i^acb 
otber'a  boolcM,  snd  run  ilowu  Uioir  oppgneuts.  Only  Leiun- 
in^  csn  pet  no  Iiiiartnii^."  * 

A  DniDbur  of  writers  have  been  rorntshed  with  a  creed 
bjr  tb«  literature  of  whirh  wo  hare  npolceu,  and  are  now 
■Btloar oaring  to  teach  it  to  the  people.  Their  system  has 
f  Bunea,  anioug  which  are.  Positivism,  Seciitarism, 
tioctalism.  Consummatfi  shrewdness  is  exhibited  in 
Ita  prawntation  to  the  people,  "  tbe  children  nf  this  world" 
■— taituBg  their  old  rqiutation  for  Buperiur  wisdom.  Tb& 
camalatiD^  libraries  abound  in  ita  books,  and  the  news- 

ffler  a&d  six-ponny  pamphlet  are  nacd  ass  instruments  for 
wider  diiWiminaljon. 

n«  Protcatant  Church  of  Great  Britain  haa  no  time  for 
_  and  cannot  afford  lo  waste  any  truth-power  whilt 
ly  ODetaiiM  are  aasiulin^  its  walls.  When  the  crisis 
mn  Mased  it  will  be  seen  that  not  a  supertluoiu 
ma  lined  in  the  combat.  What  British  and  Ameri* 
MB  Protcitentiara  neodn  to-day  is  sot  a  class  of  dis- 
9emmm  of  new  truth,  but  that  tlie  defenders  of  the  old 
trntk,  BVmiliug  thomselv-ea  of  every  new  titep  of  science  and 
•ritietiin,  bo  cbivalric  in  opposing  their  adversaries,  and 
watdlful  of  the  intertists  which  tsod  haa  placed  in  their 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


CSrnCAI.    RATION  At.I3¥ — JOWMT;    THl 
IWATs  AMD  BCVtewa,  Ji^CV  COLEXBO. 

Tbe  devout  diaeiple  of  Christ   regardn  the  S<-riptnrea 
villi  proAjund  rvverence,  for  th^^  omtain    the  dix'trincs 
•^•-^  abow  him  his  path  to  the  pure  life  of  heaven.     His 
gical    OpnonentH    are     not     blitMl    to    this    Bttnch- 
Dor  •?«  tney  jguonint  of  the  sorvico  of  tho  Bible  in 
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sapportioQ^  the  entire  Ctiristmn  systcta.  It  conld  art 
therefore  be  expected  that,  while  literutnnj  sod  pkikiv- 
phy  were  afrectt:d  by  RatioiiEtlisin,  the  Scriptures  ibaU 
escape  with  impunity.  There  lias  a  deep  destmctin  p«- 
pose  beneath  the  brief  utterance  of  Dr  Temple  :  "  The  im- 
mediate work  of  our  day  ia  the  study  of  tho  tdbk."* 
Ite  Critical  Rationalism  of  England  which  is  now  aUMt 
ing  the  ntt-eution  of  the  civilized  world  is  of  recent  gnunlt 
but  the  energy  with  which  it  has  hecu  cultirated  is  nwiT 
passed  in  the  annala  of  ecepticism. 

Professor  Jowett's  commentary  on  the  Epixtltt  Ic  IW 
taioniam,  Galattana,  and  Romaia,  was  published  ia  tSU. 
Coming  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  and 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  boldly,  it  was  a  clear  ' 
of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  Critical  ~ 
as  a  class. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  according  to  H*w  vntan; 
ia  involved  in  perplexities  whose  growth  is  ofmorr  tim* 
thousand  years.  Christ  did  not  die  to  appease  Ui«  ibvo* 
wrath,  and  "  sacrifice  "  and  "  atonement"  were  aoccwa^ 
dated  terms  used  by  the  apostles  because  they  had  bea 
reared  among  the  Jewish  offerings  and  wore  liuaiiiarwiA 
them.  The  groat  advantage  we  derive  from  Cbriu  il  k> 
I  life,  in  which  we  behold  a  perfect  harmony  of  nattm^  ib* 
!  Inteself-renunciation,  pure  love,  and  reaignation.  Wrkatf 
nothing  of  the  objective  act  on  God's  part  by  whidii 
reconciled  the  world  to  himself,  lie  very  descripdooefil 
being  a  figure  of  speech.  Conversion  is  not  in  *ccordM>* 
with  the  claims  of  orthodoxy,  for  while  there  wen  «»»• 
sions  in  the  early  Church,  there  is  no  possibilitr  of  Hb^ 
lishiug  a  harmony  between  them  and  those  which  ar*  w0 
said  to  occur.  The  conversions  of  the  fint  Clniititf 
were  marked  by  ecstatic  and  unusual  pheoonieiM,  vW* 
multitudes  were  simultaneously  aSected,  and  tbociMil' 
wrought  were  permanent;  but  the  sabjoots  wors  AA 
ignorant  people,  who  no  doubt  did  many  things  iMt 
would  have  been  distasteful  to  ua  as  men  of  educatios.t 

The  most  noteworthy  work  of  the  Critical 
the  Easayi  and  Heckwa  (1861),  a  volamo  whicb 

*  Eiaaft  and  Keeieict.     Edited,  wilh  aa  IliIn>dlKt>cm.  ht  Btf-  F.& 
Hsdge.  f).  D.     Boslnn.  1SB2. 

t  VeiameBtarj  on  Ht  PanPi  Epitila,—?ityn'  Et—f,  pfk  ftS— III 
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genera] ir.ation 8  against  the  authority  of  tlie  Bible  as 
Btftndnrd  of  Tftith. 

L  T/w  Education  of  the  World.  By  Frederic  Temple,  D.I5. 
is  n  radicnl  difference  between  man  and  inanimate 
BStore.  The  latter  is  pnssivo,  aad  eubject  to  the  work- 
IB^  of  the  vast  physical  machinery,  but  man  ia  at  no  time 
itaiboiuuy,  for  he  develops  from  age  to  age,  and  concen- 
trstes  in  hia  history  the  results  and  achievements  of  all 
previooa  history.  There  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
IWpKcity  of  men  now  and  that  of  the  antediluvian  worid  ; 
Ike  ground  of  disparity  lies  in  the  time  of  development 
~  iraed  the  present  generation.  Thus  a  child  of  twelve 
ada  at  present  where  once  stood  the  full-grown  man. 

There  are  three   stages  in  the  world's   development : 

QUIdhood,  Youth,  Maturity.     Childliood  requires  positive 

and  is  made  subject  to  them  ;  youth  ia  governed  by 

force  of  example  ;  and  manhood,  being  free  from  ex- 

k]  restraints,  must  be  its  own  instraetor.     We  have 

rales,  then  examples,  and  last  principles; — the  Law, 

a«  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit.     The  world 

u   once  a  child,  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the 

ne  appointed  by  the  Father,     Afterwards,  when  the  fit 

!Uon  had  arrived,  the  Example,  to  which  all  ages  should 

im,  was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and 

IB  haman  race  was  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  in- 

■tmctioD  of  the  Spirit    within.*     The   world   before  the 

e  of  Christ   was   in   its   childhood,   when   commands 

«     given    without     explanation.      The    pre-Christian 

■Id,  being  in  its  state  of  discipline  and  childhood,  was 

Itridcd  into    four    classes,    the    Roman,    the    Greek,  the 

ic,  and  the  Hebrew,  each  of  which  contributed  some- 

ifaing  toward  the  world's  imprevement  and  its  preparation 

br  tho  age   of  Example.     The    Hebrew   did   the  most, 

lUMigrli  bis  work  was  of  the  same  class  and  aimed  at  the 

ma  result.     The  Roman  gave  an  iron  will ;  the  Gtroek, 

enHivatcd  reaaon  and  taste  ;  the  Asiatic,  the  idea  of  im- 

asortality,  and  spiritual  imaginatioTi ;  and  the  Hebrew,  the 

bWBod  conscience. 

Tbo  whole  period  from  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 

the  termination  of  the  New  waa  the  time  of  the  world's 

*  Suofi  and  Sfcietctt  pp.  6,  6. 
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yoath,  the  age  of  examples.*  dirint  ciunfi  jmt  st 
right  time ;  If'  he  had  wuited  until  the  present  mg«  In 
eamatioQ  would  have  been  misplaced,  and  we  ooold 
recognize  hia  Divinity  ;  for  the  facultj  of  faith  haa  tar 
inwards,  and  cannot  now  accept  an;  outward 
tions  of  the  truth  of  God-t 

The  present  age  is  that  of  independent  rofiectioa 
the  BUpremaoy  of  conscience — tho  world's  maali 
Laws  and  examples  are  absolute,  and  should  l>e  firaXl 
just  as  we  look  lightly  upon  the  things  of  aor  cluUlu 
The  world  has  arrived  at  its  present  exalted  state  ti 
a  severe  ordeal,  bnt  the  grandeur  of  its  position  M  I 
ficient  to  make  it  forget  its  trials.  "The  ^irit  or  a 
science  [which  are  terms  for  reaeon]  comoa  to  1 
strength  and  assumes  the  throne  intended  for  him  nl 
soul.  As  an  accredited  judge,  invesU-d  with  fbD  poW 
he  sits  in  the  tribunal  of  our  inner  kingdom,  d«ctdMi^ 
the  past,  and  legislates  upon  the  future,  withitot  aff 
except  to  himself.  He  decides  not  by  what  iii  bcMttt 
or  noble,  or  soul-inspiring,  but  by  what  ia  right. 
ally  he  frames  his  code  of  laws,  revising,  nddia|f  il 
gating,  as  a  wiser  and  deeper  experience  give*  him  elM 
light.     He  is  the  third  great  teacher  and  the  ksL'*! 

In  some  aspects  this  «iisay  is  the  least  objaotiomUi 
the  volome.     Yet  it  contains  radical  errors  which  bh 
reader  would  accept  without   suspicion.     Thi>   aaoocr 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  revelation  is  ignored,  and  taa  ai 
lopment  throu^  which  the  world  has  pasaed  ii 
with  civilization.     This    development  i»  nllogod  to  I 
occurred  in  h  purely  natural  way,  the  Hebn-ntr  t 
no  more  a  divine  appointment  than  tliat  of  t' 
Roman.     The  doctrines  of  Christianitv  were  noi  dm 
stated  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  fliglit  of  {>igfal««a  9 
tunes  has  been  required  to  liil  the  curtaia  trotn  thfl 
Conscience  is  placed  above  the  Bible,  and  tf  lbs  iU 
mente  of  the  Scriptures  be  in  couEict  witJt  it,  i 
must  be  made  for  occasional  inaccnraciea,  iiit6 
and  forgeries.  II 

*  Eanp  0>J  Amrwt,  p.  37.        f  Ibid,  p.  39.         %  ^M.  ff- 1^' 
$  For  Ml  able  reruUtion  uf  this  point,  Pid.  Hooentai^  ^A^rfa 

ii^  /Hi.rr*  ofEmjIaikd,  pp.  1S7— 136. 
II  linayi  aad  lUrietfi,  p.  Si. 
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IL  Buvnx't  Btbucal  Rkscabches.  By  RowUnd  Wil. 
liMn*,  D.  D.  We  here  iitid  the  same  deference  paid  to 
eaoKienoe  as  in  the  preooding  essay.  If  it  differ  from 
rerelation,  toui'a  oim  notions  of  ri^ht  and  nron^  must 
pnmul  OVOT  Scripture.  Dr  Williajus  is  coutouted  vrilli 
arTATing  Bniwen's  ocentical  theories  before  the  Britiali 
pabbe  withoDt  form&lly  iDdorainp  them  himself;  yet,  as 
tboir  rwriewer,  ha  ie  evidently  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  G«tmaa  Author.  For  he  c&refully  collects  the  Cheva- 
lier'a  extravagant  speculations ;  brings  them  into  justs- 
mntioD ;  admiros  the  tupirit,  boldaess,  and  learning  which 
aad  given  birth  to  them  ;  and  in  no  case  refutes,  bat 
looka  witii  coinplac«oce  upon  nearly  every  one.  The  im- 
'  10  cf  a  candid  reader  of  the  essay  must  be,  that  the 
indorem  abnotit  all  of  Itunsen's  opinions  without 
kanng  the  courage  to  avow  his  assent.  Of  hia  hero  bn 
anra,  "  Bbimmq's  enduring  glory  is  neither  to  have  faltered 
vKb  Uj  cooacience,  nor  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
bat  to  have  brought  a  vast  erudition,  in  the  light 
of  •  Chriatiaa  conscience,  to  unroll  tanglc-d  records ;  trac- 
in*  frankly  the  Spirit  of  Qod  elsewhere,  but  borrowing 
'-^l•d7  tho  traditiona  of  hia  Hebrew  Sanctuary."* 
Tlu>  abscnco  of  that  reverence  to  be  expectod  in  all  ' 
boao  vocation  enjoins  the  frequent  reading  of  the  aublime 
tagj  of  ths  Church  of  England,  produces  a  dfloresaing 
flaaaea  npca  any  one  not  in  sympatliy  with  the  ooetrinM 
af  Hationalism.  The  Kvangrlicml  thoolugiana  are  t«nnfld 
na  deapairing  school,  who  forbid  us  to  trust  in  Uod  or 
ia  dor  own  oonscienoe,  imlesa  we  kill  our  souls  wiih  literal, 
t  The  intjuirivs  and  Buccp&ses  of  the  Gorman  Ka- 
are  worthy  of  henrty  admiration,  for  thuy  aiv  M 
■raat  that  the  world  has  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  their  oquaL 
ff'^irT"  Paaraon  and  Butler,  and  Mr  Mansel,  are  seriously 
•k  bnlt  in  their  notionn  of  pruphcey,  and  oven  Jerome  ta 
gwlty  of  STUM  puerilities,  lliereia  no  reason  whv  Bunsea 
aiaj  not  ne  right  when  be  holds  that  the  world  must  b* 
twenty  thoiumnd  yivirs  old ;  there  is  no  cbrouological  ej^  ' 
t  IB  rvvelation ;  tliu  a%'cngOT  who  slew  the  first-born, 
bnro  been  the  Ucdouin  host;  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Uw  description  may  bo  interpreted  with  tho  la^tude  of 


»  *aj  Jtevirmi,  p.  60. 
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mgs  01  Jeremiah.  Inspira 
'^  the  well-meaning  crowd,^ 
''grave  compassion/^ 

What  is  the  Bible,  contin 
voice  of  the  congregation,  ai 
Why  all  this  reverence  for 
acknowledge  themselves  i 
Justification  by  faith  is  met 
a  righteous  God,  and  not  a  i 
generation  is  a  correspon 
awakening  of  the  forces  o 
recovery  of  peace,  and  the 
Saviour's  Spirit,  but  not  1 
blood.  Throughout  the  S< 
ourselves  a  venfying  faculty 
ever  else  we  choose  to  term 

III.  On  the  Study  op  the 
Baden  Powell,  M.A.  The 
cently  died,  he  has  therefor 
would  otherwise  have  receiv 
taken  in  connection  with  hit 
Order  of  Nature,  do  not  pla 

Sound  with  Hume  and  Sp 
e  present  attack  upon  mir 
anity  is  not  less  antagonistii 
those  authors.  Spinoza  hel 
because  it  would  be  deroo^ai 
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aire  »  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  matter  or  an  interrnption 
le  course  of  physical  causes.  The  orthodox  portion  of 
libe  Chnrch  are  labouring  under  the  egregions  error  of 
[Snlcing  them  an  essential  doctrine,  when  they  are  really  a 
I  BMre  external  accessory.  Reason,  and  not  "  our  desires  " 
'most  cotno  to  our  aid  in  all  examination  of  them.  The 
ifcsy-iiote  to  Professor  Poweil'i  opposition  is  contained  in 
j  l2ie  following  atatement :  "  From  the  nature  of  oar  ante- 
cedent convictions,  the  probability  of  wn^  kind  of  mistake  of 
deception  somewhere,  though  we  know  not  where,  is  greater 
tiwii  the  probability  of  the  event  really  happening  in  iha 
Iwajf  and  from  the  cautee  assigned."  *  The  inductive  philo-  n 
taopby,  for  which  groat  respect  must  be  paid,  is  enlisted  // 
against  miracles.  If  we  once  know  all  about  those  alleged 
i.Wid  held  as  such,  we  would  tind  them  resolved  into  natural 
I'  phenomena,  just  as  "  the  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial 
[jeflectioQ  of  an  image  on  a  church ;  the  balls  of  fire  at 
vTIauBiiowere  electrical;  the  sea-serpent  was  a  basking  shark 
mi  &  stem  of  aea-weed.  A  committee  of  the  French 
lAcBdeany  of  Sciences,  with  Lavoisier  at  its  head,  aftor  & 
{■nre  investigation,  pronounced  the  alleged  fall  of  aerolites 
|io  be  a  superstitious  fable."  t 

1  The  two  theories  against  the  reality  of  miracles  in  their 
BmoeiTed  sense,  are :  fint,  that  they  &re  attributable  to 
Blliim]  caiues  ;  and,  aeeoiid,  that  they  may  involve  more  or 
■MB  of  the  parabolic  or  mythic  character.  These  assump- 
HlailB  do  away  with  any  real  admission  of  miracles  even  oa 
nBgioiis  grounds.  The  animus  of  the  whole  essay  may  be 
Ketemuned  by  the  following  treatment  of  testimony  and 
rem  on  :  "  Testimony,  after  ^1,  is  but  a  second-hand  nssur- 
[Sbco  ;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide ;  testimony  can  avail  nothing 
Mgainst  reason.  The  essential  question  of  miracles  stands 
■quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  testimony ;  the  question  I 
rwoiald  remain  the  same,  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  | 
iMnaeil  to  an  alleged  miracle;  tliat  is,  to  an  extraordinary  or 
'inexplicable  fact.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact,  but  the  mute 
\at  ti^analion  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue."  X  This 
Imea&B  for  more  than  Spinoza,  Hume,  or  any  other  opponent 
liof  niracles,  except  the  radical  Rationalists  of  Germany,  has 
{maimed, — that  we  must  not  believe  a  miracle  though  actu< 
iailj  witnessud. 

•Eitajitnd  A-eiViM,  p.  130.        fUjid.  p.  135.        X  Ib'd-  p.  ISO. 
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Chdbch.     By  Henry  Brietow  Wilson,  B.D.      The  Mril 
tiidinist  principle,  or  Broad  Christiamty,  is  ftdvocalcd  j 
the  essayist  with  eamestnesa  and  an  array  of  loiUTU&g. 
difficulty  coDceming  the  uon-attendniice  of  a  larm  P 
of  the  British  population  upon  tho  ordinaoces  of  tLe  C 
is  met  by  the  proposition  to  ahro^to  subscription  toB 
creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  and  thus  convt'rt  tlui  «M 
nation  into  a  Broad  Church.     The  youth  of  tite  Uiwl  ^ 
educated  into  a  false    and  idolatrous  vievr  of  the  1 
But  on  the  Cenaus-Sundfty  of  1861,  five  miUioaa  > 
quarter  of  poraons,  or  forty-two  per  cent,  of  tli«  ' 
population,  w^re  not  present  at  service.     Many  of  i 
people  do  not  behove  Eomo  of  the  doctrines  preMwd ;  1 
have  thought  seriously,  but  cannot  eympatlitze  wilk  9 
thoy  are  compelled  to  hear.    If  we  break  down  all  in* 
tion  and  include  thorn  in  the  great  National  Chin 
vijl  approach  the  Scriptural  ideal.    UnlesB  liiix  b«  i 
they  will  fall  into  Dissenting  hands,  and  din  aatsdc  i 
Church  of  Christ,    There  are  several  proofs  of  tlw  £" 
tnral  indorsement  of  Nationahsm ;  Christ's  1 
Jerusalem  declares  that  he  had  offered  Multiti 
the  iobftbitants  nationally,  while  the  tliree  thooModii 
converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  cannot  b«  i 
have  been  individual  converts,  but  merely  a  msa 
brought   in   as   a  body.     Some   of  the  converti  of  | 
apostolic  age  did  not  bcUeve  in  the  resu 
lact  implies  that  the  early  Chnrches  took  coUcctire  > 
from  the  locahties  whore  they  wore  Bitnated,  and  that  d 
of  the  resurrection  should  now  be  no  bar  to  commnnioaf 
the  National  Church.     Even  heatht-matn  iu  it«  boA  ( 
proceeded  on  the  Multitudiniat  principle,  for  all  « 
clnded  as  believers  in  the  faith  of  the  times.    Tlie  c^  ^ 
of  reason  and  conscience,  and  not  verbal  adhensnoa  toM 
man  interpretation  of  Scripture,  should  be  the  g 
membership.     Advice  ia  adminiatorod  by  the  etuayict  ^ 
the  Church  of  which  he  ig  a  clergyman,  in  this  ] 
"A  national  Chnrch  may  also  find  itself  in  this  ] 
which,  perhaps,  is  onr  own. '  its  ministers  may  1 
tsolatedbetween  two  other  parties, — between  thov,  oa  ll 
one  hand,  who  draw  fanatical  inferences  from  fonaali 
and  principles  whidi  they  themselves  are  not  able  or  m 
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to  repndiftte;  &ad  on  the  other,  those  who  hare  been 
patience  of  old  fetters,  to  follow  free  thought 
,Iy  wherever  it  may  lend  them.  If  our  own  church- 
expect  to  discourage  aod  repress  a  fanntic&l  Chri&ti- 
sty  without  a  fraak  appeal  to  reason,  and  a  frunk  critinsm 
of  Scripture,  they  will  find  themselves  without  any  etfeot- 
nol  arms  for  that  combat;  or  if  they  attempt  to  check 
ini|iiiry  by  ihe  repetition  of  old  forms  aud  dentin ciatious, 
ftbej  will  be  e'jually  powerless,  and  run  the  especial  risk  of 
loniintf  into  bitterness  the  sincerity  of  those  who  should 
be  their  best  allies,  as  friends  of  truth.  They  should  avail 
fthenMclves  of  the  aid  of  nil  reasonable  persons  fur  en1ight> 
•lUO)^  tho  fanatical  religionist,  niaking'  no  reserve  of  any 
aetPiingly  barmless  or  apparently  eerviceahle  super »>ti lions 
of  tiieir  own.  Iliey  should  also  endeavour  to  supply  to  the 
aqgKtive  theologian  some  positive  elements  in  Cnristinnity, 

K grounds  more  sure  to  him  than  the  assumption  of  an 
Mtive  'faith  once  delivered  to  the  sainta,'  whifh  he 
■pt  identify  with  the  creed  of  any  Church  as  yet  Imown 
f  Ok  thb  Mosaic  CosiioaoKr.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
_  L.  Tho  assumption  is  made  that  tho  Mosaic  aoeuunt 
fif  creation  is  irreconcilable  with  the  real  creation  of  the 
:ii.  We  do  wrong  in  elevatinjr  that  narrative  above  its 
position,  and  orthodox  geologists  have  grossly  erred 
^taching  much  importance  to  the  lanffu^o  of  the  first 
C^Mttcr  of  Genesis.  There  is  nothing  pootictti  or  figurative 
is  ta«  whole  account ;  it  containa  no  mystjual  or  ej-mbol- 
iatl  meaning,  and  is  a  plain  stutunient  uf  just  so  much  as 
■nitod  the  Jewiuh  mind.  All  attempts,  however,  Ui  find 
consistency  between  it  and  the  present  state  of  ocienee 
aimply  absurd.  The  theory  of  Chalmers  and  Backland, 
afl«rward  that  of  Hugh  Miller,  are  not  tenable,  for 
IS  was  ignorant  of  what  we  dow  know,  and  his  alleged 
liwii  n'niiriii  is  contradicted  by  scientific  inquiry.  If  then 
ft  it  plain  that  Ood  has  not  thou^t  it  needful  to  commnni- 
OAte  to  the  writer  of  the  Scriptural  Cosmogony  the  know- 
li1(fr  rvroalod  by  modem  researches,  why  do  we  not  con- 
§m»  itt  We  would  do  so  if  it  did  not  conflict  with  a 
theory  which  presomea  to  point  out  how  Ood  on^ht 


*  JWp  Md  SetUwt,  pp.  11 
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to  have  instnicted  man.*  The  writer  bod  no  autHnHliror 
what  he  aaaerta  so  solertinly  and  mihe§itatiiigly,  for  S*  ni 
an  early  speculator  who  stated  aa  facts  what  he  iidIt  na- 
lectured  as  probabilities.  Yet  he  seized  one  great  tretk, 
in  which  he  anticipated  the  highest  rerelatiiia  of  isodot 
inquiry ;  namely,  the  unity  of  the  design  of  tho  world,  ai 
its  subordination  to  one  eole  Maker  and  Law-^ver.t  Bil 
no  one  contends  that  the  Mosaic  view  can  be  bmhI  m  i 
basis  of  astronomical  or  geological  teaching  ;  and  «r  tairi 
therefore  consider  the  Scriptoral  cosmogony  not  u  "i 
authentic  utterance  of  Divine  knowledge,  bnt  ■ 
utterance,  which  il  has  pleased  Providence  to  d 
Special  way  for  the  education  of  mankind.  J 

VI.    Tebdencibs  op   Relioioub   Tbodoht    iS 
1688—1750.    ByMark  Pattiaon,  B.D.    We  are 
with  a  Babel  of  religious  creeds  and  theories,  and  il 
important  that  we  should  know  how  vre  Iinvo  tnh 
them.     If  we  would  understand  our  times,  we  mtnt 
the  productive  influences  of  the  past ;  if  we  woald 
the  present  mazes  of  religious  pretension,  we 
neglect  those  immediate  agencies  in  their  pro<]artioii 
had  their  origin  near  the  beginning  of  the  eigbu«ntt 
tury.     These  agencies  are  three  in  number  :   1 ,  The  fm- 
atioD  and  growth  of  that  compromise  betwocn  Cliiinh  tri 
State  which  is  called  Toleration;    2.  Metbodi-i 
the  Church  and  the  evangelical  moTement  « 
The  growth  and  gradual  difinsion,  through  t. . 
thinking,  of  the  supremacy  of  reason.      'Jiw  I'  ' 
the  Deiatic  age  is  identical  with  Rationalism.      I :  ■*  - 
tionalistic  period  of  England  is  divided   into  X*     :    - 
from  1088  t«  1750,  and  from  1760  to  1830.     Tli-  -    :■ 
age  may  be  called  that  of  evidences,  when  the  oIit^t  («■ 
tinned  to  manufacture  evidence  as  an  ingt^nions  exera^— 
a   literature   which   was    avowedly   professional,   a  <m4' 
which  might  seem  theology  without  being  it,  and  «M 
could  awaken  none  of  the  dormant  scepticism  b<>n«alkAi 
surface  of  society. §     The  defence  of  the  Deists  wa»  ptiih^ 
as  good  as  the  orthodox  attack,  but  they  wittb  tniiih** 
after  truth,  and  being  guided  by  reason,  tbey  dc«Fm4 
commendation.      Yet  they  only  foreshadowed  chegliKy' 


•  Eaayt  aad  Rfriert.  p.  S77.  +  Il>id.  pp. 
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V  preseDt  Hnpremacy  of  reason.  Deism  strove  eagerly 
IT  li^ht ;  it  Baw  the  dawn ;  the  present  is  the  noontlay. 
Bio  bumaa  nnderstanding  wished  to  be  satisfied,  und  did 
ko(  nre  to  believe  that  of  which  it  could  not  see  the  sub- 
taotial  groand.  The  mind  woa  coming  slowly  to  see  that 
k  had  duties  which  it  could  not  deToIve  upon  others,  and 
hat  &  man  must  think  for  himself,  protect  his  own  rights, 
ind  iidniinist«r  his  own  affairs. 

Season  was  never  less  extravagant  than  in  this  first  essay 
tf  its  strength ;  for  its  demands  were  modest,  and  it  waa 
■sily  satisfied, — far  too  easily,  wo  must  think,  when  we 
Dok  at  some  of  the  reasonings  which  passed  as  valid.* 

English  Deism,  a  system  which  parah'zed  the  rehgions 
Ifeand  thought  of  the  nation,  has  never  had  a  more  enthu- 
naatic  cnlogist  than  the  author  of  this  historical  plea  for 
Etstioiuilism.  If  the  demands  of  the  Deists  were  "  modest," 
irfao  shall  be  able  to  find  a  term  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
9w  claims  of  their  present  successors  ?  . 

Vn.  On  the  Intkepbetation  op  ScBiprmtE.      By  Ben-  ■ 
■mia  Jowett,  M.A.      Professor  Jowett,  as  commentator  OH'  I 
It  Paul's  Epistles,  had  already  so  defined  his  position  on  I 
Ihe  science  of  Scriptural  e.xegesis,  that  we  needed  no  new  I 
nformatioD  to  be  convinced  of  his  antagonism  to  evangel-  ] 
tsaX  interpretation.     The  present  essay,  which  is  the  moat  1 
bnnidable  and  destructive  in  the  volume,  commences  with' 
h  lamentation  over  the  prevailing  differences  in  the  expos!- 
kfam  of  the  Bible,     The  Germans  have  been  far  more  sno- 
Mwnfnl  in  this  respect  than  the  English  people,  the  former 
baring  arrived  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  concurrence. 

The  word  "inspiration"  is  a  cnix  theologortini,  the  most 
pf  ita  explanations  being  widely  divergent,  and  at  variance 
■rilli  the  original  signification  of  the  term.  We  make  it 
Mnbnce  far  too  mncb,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  anf  ■ 
high  or  supernatural  views  of  inspiration  in  either  the  Go<^  I 
nwU  or  Epistles.  There  is  no  appearance  in  those  writings 
Itet  their  authors  had  any  extraordinary  gift,  or  that  they 
were  free  from  error  or  infirmity ;  8t  Paul  hesitated  in 
difficult  cases,  and  more  than  once  corrected  himself;  one 
of  tbe  Gospel  historians  does  not  profess  to  have  been  an 
of  the  events  described  by  him;  the  evangelistB 

■  Amq'i  md  Jtitiae;  pp.  33S,  3S9. 
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do  not  agree  &e  to  tlie  dwelUng-place  of  Chmfs  psmti, 
nor  concertiiiig  the  circimietaiices  of  the  cnKTifixinn ;  tkrf 
differ  about  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lxkrd**  Wi 
and  the  fulfilraent  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  a  w 
discernible  in  the  ^ew  Testament  bistoiy.  To  tbe  qomta, 
What  i»  iuepiration  ?  there  are  two  onswera  :  JIni,  Tkt 
idea  of  Scripture  which  we  gather  from  the  knowled|p  4 
ii ;  and,  second,  that  any  true  doctrine  of  ioapbstiaii  nM 
conform  to  all  tlie  ascertained  fact«  of  historj  or  of  tdaett. 
The  meaning  of  Scripture  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  if«» 
tion  of  inspiration,  for  if  the  word  "  inn>iratioD  "  wenli 
become  obsolete  nothing  vita)  would  be  lost,  eidcc  ittcliV 
a  term  of  yesterday.  The  solution  of  the  vtmona  diffici^lM 
in  the  Gospels  is,  that  the  tradition  on  wkich  ilw  bt 
three  are  based  was  preserved  omUy,an<I,HBTinff  beenitm^ 
put  together,  was  written  in  three  funus.  TTie  wrttoiil 
the  firet  three  Gospels  were,  therefore,  not  ini 
witnesses  of  the  history  itself.  To  interpret  the  Bihlt 
perly  it  must  be  treated  as  any  other  book,  "  in  tlie  saM 
careful  and  impartial  way  that  we  ascertain  the  metmafd 
Sophocles  or  Plato.  .  .  .  Scripture,  like  uOtjer  boA 
baa  one  meaning,  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  itM:!^  «d4- 
out  reference  to  the  adaptations  of  littherfl  or  dirisec,  W 
without  regard  to  a  priori  notions  aboat  ita  nAbira  Mi 
origin.  It  IB  to  be  interpreted  also  witb  fttt«a(kiii  ts  i» 
character  of  its  authors,  and  the  prevaihng  state  of  endt* 
atiou  and  knowledge,  with  allowauce  for  pecukantiM  tf 
style  and  language,  and  modes  of  thuught  mhI  fiffam  ■ 
Bpeech ;  yet  not  without  a  sense,  that,  »s  w»  read,  ikM 
grows  upon  us  the  witness  of  God  in  the  word,  anticipatiy 
in  a  rude  and  primitive  age  the  trath  thai  was  to  b«,  ■Irinf 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  iu  tbe  life  of  CSuiifc 
which  again  is  reflected  from  diSwent  poinU  of  riew  mChl 
teachings  of  his  apostles,"  * 

The  old  methods  of  interpretatioo,  Jowvtt  condote 
must  give  place  to  this  new  and  perfect  ayatuin,  (ur  da 
growing  state  of  scienco,  the  proaeing  wuita  of  raas,  mJ 
bis  elevated  reason  demand  it.  If  thia  liberal  k 
inaugurated  we  shall  have  a  higher  idea  of  tmth 
supplied  by  the  opinion  of  nuutkind  in  geDcr»l«  or  by  i^ 
voice  of  parties  in  a  Church. 
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B  interesting  to  notice  the  opinions  of  the  erangclical 
XeoIogiiLDs  of  Germany,  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
ftttocks  upon  Chriatitinity,  concerning  these  English  critics. 
'"ITie  authors  of  the  Essays,"  aaya  Hengatenberg,  "  huT6 
been  trained  ia  a  Geminn  school,  it  is  onlv  the  echo  of  Ger- 
iofidelity  which  we  he«r  from  the  loidst  of  the  Eugliah 
Dbnrcli.  They  appcitr  to  ua  as  parrots,  with  only  this  di»- 
"  iction,  common  among  parrots,  that  they  imitate  more  or 
a  perfectly.  The  treatise  of  Temple  is  in  its  scientific  value 
out  eqnol  to  an  essay  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
cs  of  our  colleges.  .  .  .  The  essay  of  Goodwin  oo 
Uoaaic  cosmogony  displays  the  naive  assurance  of  one 
vhu  receives  the  modem  critical  science  from  the  second  or 
bsnUi  band.  The  editor  [Hengatenberg]  asked  the  now 
d  Andreas  Wagner,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
scieoceij  at  the  UniverHity  of  Munich,  to  subject  this 
tre^tiw)  to  an  oiamination  from  the  stand-point  of  natural 
e.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  book  given  to 
But  after  gome  time  it  was  returned  with  the  remark, 
i  mu^t  take  back  his  promise,  as  the  book  was  bcntNith 
Jl  criticism.  .  .  .  All  these  essaya  tend  toward  Athei&m. 
&cur  ■obordinata  value  is  seen  in  the  inability  of  their 
to  recognize  their  goal  clewly,  and  iti  their  want  of 
to  declare  this  knowledge.  Only  Baden  Powell 
this  respect  an  exception.  He  uses  several  espres- 
in  which  the  grinning  apectre  makes  his  appearance 
undisguisedly.  He  speaks  not  only  sneeringly  <rf 
k  of  a  positive  external  revelation,  which  has  hi^erto 
fanaed  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  the  Christian  faith ;  he 
rPM  raises  himself  against  the  '  Architect  of  the  world/  1 
VlU>n  the  old  English  Free  Thinkers  and  Free  Masons  hal  J 
)l  dared  to  attack."  * 

The  Eteijfs  ami  Retiewt  were  not  long  in  print  before 
•  penodicftls  called  att^'ution  to  their  extraordinary  cha- 
ter.  Had  tJioy  not  been  the  Oxford  Eviayii,  and  writt^m 
well-known  and  influential  men,  they  would  proltably 
onatod  but  little  interest,  and  passed  away  with  the 
or  Mcood  edition.  But  their  origin  and  associatiouB 
tbem  weight  at  the  outset.  The  press  soon  began  to 
vitli  r^hes  written  from  every  possible  stand-point. 

*  Jhaagttucit  S:i*ekaueHm»g,  Forwert,  1S63. 
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On  the  gmS^SSSef  oT  ihe  hotk  caUed 
isnys  uid  Keriews,'  and  oa  the  effort  or  aim  of  the  whole 
»j  of  Dr  Williams,  or  the  whole  essay  of  Mr  Wilsoa,  we 
aattber  can,  nor  do,  pronoimce  any  opinion.  Ou  the  short 
acts  b^bre  as,  oor  Jndgment  ia  that  the  chanfes  an 
prored.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  will  hnm%ly  re- 
flomraend  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  seatcnc«3  be  Teversed, 
id  the  reformed  nrticles  he  rejected  in  tike  manner  as  the 
not  of  the  on^md  articles ;  bat  inaamuch  ss  the  Appellants 
lure  been  obliged  to  come  io  this  Court,  their  Lordships 
tUnk  it  right  that  they  should  h»re  the  costs  of  this 
Appeal."  *  This  action  was  regarded  by  every  sceptical 
Bympatfatzer  as  a  great  triumph,  and  we  may  thoreforo 
0Zpect  the  Rationahstic  school  to  engage  in  still  mure 
inportaot  enterprises  than  any  to  which  they  have  address- 
■d  themselves. 

Tbe  most  outspoken  and  violent  attacks  of  critical  Ra- 
Mwlism  in  England  are  contained  in  the  exegetical  pub- 
Bcstions  of  Dr  John  William  Colenso,  who,  in  1  Sbi,  waa 
ooaaecnited*  Bishop  of  Natal.  South  Eastern  Africa.  He 
fead  previously  issued  a  series  of  mathematical  works  which 
Obtaued  a  wide  circulation ;  bnt  bis  &rst  book  of  scriptural 
BtftJdsiTi  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Eowaiu,  neitig  translated  aitd 
Wfbutid  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  Fieir.  Having  com- 
|iitod  tbe  New  Testament  and  several  parts  of  the  Old,  he 
^^'  labonring  assiduoasly  on  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Zulu  tongue,  when  his  former  doubts  concerning  the 
mhistorical  character  of  the  Pentateuch  reWved  with 
inorefuted  force.  The  intelligent  native  who  was  assisting 
in  his  Iiterar\'  work  asked,  respecting  the  account  of 
tiie  flood,  "  Is  all  that  true  ?"  This,  with  other  inquiries 
propounded  to  him  by  the  Zulus,  led  him  to  a  careful 
reexamination  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

The  fruit  of  this  additional  study  is  the  Petitateueh  and 
9ok  of  Joshua  critically  examined,  in  Three  Parti.     Ap- 

►  Bedmatfiail  Juig^nmU  of  tie  Frirw  Omnnl.  p.  289.  Edited  by 
m.  0.  C  Brodrick.  and  the  Ki^t.  W.  U.  FrccnirinUe.  London,  ISftS. 
B  flwnibcn  of  the  Queeu's  Frivj  Council  arc  as  follows :  Earla  Granville 
I  LoDsdide  ;  Duke  of  Buedeu^h  ;  Marquis  of  Balbhar; ;  Iiordi  Wcat- 
_  rj,  Brooe'^*'"'  Cianwonh,  We nsl^j'tlale,  St  Lainards,  Cbclmsfurd,  wid 
JQndMlown:  and  Itigbt  Hons.  Lushin^u,  Brun-,  Wimni.  Rjan,  Pol- 
iUuniUj,  Tnruer,  Cockburn,  Colcndg«,  Erl«,  and  WjUla. 
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pGBi'iug  just  at  i\iB  time  when  the  contest  conoenuog  iW 
£gmi/f  and  Befieta  was  at  fever-heat,  the  Biflliop's  w«l 
added  escitement  to  all  the  combatants. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  tho  liiahirt 
of  the  Pentatcoch  and  Book  of  Joshua  by  the  tooit  anfpv> 
ing  of  tho  German  Rationalists  will  at  once  Be«  the  ruwfc 
bianco  between  their  views  and  those  of  Colenso.  Hi>  •■ 
IB  to  overthrow  the  historical  character  of  thn  oariT  8ai^ 
tural  histoiy  bj  exposing  the  contradictions  and  IT 
bilities  eontainod  therein;  and  also  to  fix  the  real 
age,  and  authorship  of  tbe  so-called  narrBlivH  of  ICcmmmJ 
Joshua.  "  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction,"  aijt  K 
"  that  tho  Pentateuch,  aa  a  whole,  cannot  posoibty  hsTe  bni 
written  by  piloses,  or  by  auj  one  acquainted  peraotutl^  *iA 
the  facts  which  it  professes  to  describe,  and,  fnrthtf,  Cut 
the  so-called  Mosaic  naiTative,  by  whomsoever  writtes,aJ 
though  imparting  to  us,  as  I  fully  believe  it  doeo,  nrAt 
tions  of  the  Divine  will  and  character,  cannot  be  reniU 
as  hhioricnlhj  tnif.  .  .  .  My  reason  for  no  Htpt 
receiving  the  Pentatcnc^h  as  histoncally  troo,  is  not  tin*  I 
£nd  insuperable  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  mirmkttr 
mtural  revelationx  of  Almighty  God  recorded  in  it,  M 
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y  millioiis  of  people,  a«;ordiiig  to  the  aasamption 
if  the  Biblical  narrativi*.  The  lsTa«Iit««  coold  not  hsra 
twelt  in  touts  ;  the;  were  not  armed  ;  the  institution  of  the 
Vssorer,  as  described  in  the  book  of  Exodns,  was  an 
mpoiiaibility ;  the  laraehles  could  not  take  cattle  throngh 
in  barren  country  over  which  thej  passed;  there  ia  an 
aoomputibility  between  the  supposed  number  of  Israel  and 
be  predominance  of  wild  beasts  in  Palestine ;  the  nnmber 
if  the  tirst-bom  is  irrocon citable  with  the  nnmber  of  male 
doHii ;  and  the  namber  of  the  priests  at  the  ezodns  cannot 
w  Iiannonized  with  their  duties,  and  with  the  provisioa 
tade  for  titem.*  These,  with  other  difficulties  cluefly  of  » 
imnerical  nature,  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  Bishop 
kiiQds  his  objections  to  the  historical  character  of  Exodus 
H  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  order  to  det€rmino  the  true  quality  of  the  Book  of 
genesis,  he  brings  ont  the  old  theory  that  the  work 
pii  two  writers,  the  Elohtsl  anil  the  Jehoeiet, — so  called 
kecaase  of  their  separate  use  of  a  term  for  Deity.  The 
po|list  wai  the  older,  and  his  narrative  was  the  groand-* 
trork  which  the  Jehovist  used  aud  upon  which  he  con- 
ftmcted  his  own  additions.t  This  Elohist  account  is 
lefined  to  be  "a  series  of  parables,  based,  as  we  havs 
■id,  on  legendary  facta,  though  not  historically  true,"{ 
Eke  PcDtatcuch  existed  originally  not  as  fire  books,  but 
p  one ;  and  it  is  possible  that  its  qnintuple  division  was 
Mde  in  th»  time  of  Ezra.  The  writer  of  Chronicles  was 
he  Nune  who  wrote  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
trobably  a  Leyite  liriog  aftor  the  time  of  Mehcmiah; 
k*  Chronicles  were  therefore  written  only  four  hundred 
pnrs  before  Chri&t;  but  the  Chronicler  must  not  be  relied 

I  onlesH  there  is  other  oTidonce  in  support  of  his  nar- 

tiro.  Exodus  conid  not  liave  boen  wntlen  by  Moses  or 
Bj  one  of  his  contemporaries.     It  is  veiy  probable  that 

K  Pentateuch  genemlly  was  compused  in  a  blcr  age  tlian 

\  of  Moaes  or  Joshua.  §     E^amuel  was  most  likely  the 

tor  of  the  Klohistic  legeuils,  which  ho  left  at  his  death 

1  nnGnisLod  state,  and  which  naturally  fell  iuto  the 

I,  P»rt  I.,  pp.  60,  78.  81.  9*,  105.118, 
rkrt  II.,  p.  00.       }  Iliid.  p.  890.       { lUd.  pp.  83,  8*.  US. 
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faim  a  lettcir,  in  which  ho  woa  requested  to 
nogn  his  office,  since  he  must  see,  as  well  as  they,  the 
incoiuUtency  of  holding  bis  position  as  Bishop,  and  boliev- 
iag  mnil  publishing  such  ^'iuwa  as  were  coDlained  in  his 
extwotic&l  works.  His  reply  was  a  positive  refusal,  coupled 
wit£  UiB  stntement  that  he  would  soon  retnm  to  his  See 
ia  Africa,  there  to  continue  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Tke  Episcopal  Bench  of  England  failing  to  eject  him,  he 
wwm  tried  nnd  condemned  Dofore  an  Episcopal  Synod, 
which  usembled  in  Cape  Town,  Southern  Africa,  on 
November  27tb,  1863. 

Tho  ch&rges  against  Colenso  were : — his  denial  of  the 
■totMmont :  belief  in  man's  justification  without  any  know- 
tedffe  of  Christ;  belief  in  natal  regeneration;  disbelief 
in  uie  endlessness  of  ftitnre  puniishmcut ;  denial  of  tho  in- 
^ration  of  the  Hctly  Scriptures,  and  of  the  truthfulness 
ck  wbai  they  professed  to  describe  as  facta ;  denial  of  the 
DtTimty  of  OUT  blosBod  Lord;  and  depraving,  impagning, 
wad  bringing  into  disrepute,  the  Book  of  Common 
Pnyer.  Having  been  adjndged  guilty,  he  was  deposed 
bom  hia  office  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  thenceforth  pro- 
hibttod  from  the  exercise  of  all  ministerial  functions  within 
H7  pMi  uf  thti  mutropolitical  province  of  Capo  Town. 
Bmng  absent  in  England  at  tho  time  of  the  trial,  Colenso 
VH  ropreaented  by  Dr  Bleek,  who  protested  against  the 
bgllity  of  tho  proceedings  and  the  validity  of  the  judgment, 
altbe  saini-'  time  giviug  notice  of  hit  intention  to  appiml. 
Bit  tho  Metropolitan  of  Cape  Town  rofiised  to  recognize 
■07  appeal,  except  to  tho  Archbinhop  of  Canterbarf, 
vhicfa  muiit  be  nuulu  within  fifteen  days  from  seiilvnco. 
iMmodiately  after  tho  deposition,  the  Dean  of  \atid,  the 
AmhdmDon,  the  parochial  clcr^,  and  the  churchwardens 
of  A*  dioceso,  signed  a  dcclpinil  ion,  by  which  thoy  pledged 
"  '     1  not  to  recognixe  Colenso  any  longer  an  their 

Ion.'  Colenso  was  served  with  n  copy  of  tho  decree 
It  him,  he  issued  &  letter  to  his  diocese,  in  which  be 
the  power  claimed  by  the  Metropolitan  and  tho 
Bishops  of  Cape  Town  to  depose  him.  He  main- 
ihnt,  of  the  nine  charges  bniught  against  bim,  four 
ready  been  disposed  of  by  the  late  judgment  of  the 
Council  in  the  case  of  t  ho  Etuj/t  and  Renem.    In  4^ 
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mean  while  his  friends  at  borne  collected  a  fimd  of  man  ifan 
two  thousand  pounds  to  eiiable  him  to  pload  hu  ohi 
before  the  English  courts.  His  first  proceeding  is  Gml 
Britain  commenced  in  1803,  before  the  jndictnl  comndttM 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  case  has  fiDally  bocD  drodeJ 
in  ColeuBo'a  favour,  the  Lord  Chancellor  declnring.tbi 
Bentence  pronounced  bj  the  Bishop  of  Capo  Town  iUiinl, 
in  the  following  words :  "Ae  the  queation  can  be  dedU 
only  by  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  ffBtablished  CluKk 
and  depositary  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  their  Lordi^a 
will  humbly  report  to  Her  Majesty  their  jadf^metit  SM 
opinion  that  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  Biahop  of  Ok* 
TowBj  and  the  judgment  or  seatonce  pnmoonoed  by  ba 
against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  are  null  and  void." 

But  while  this  judgment  of  the  Privy  CooncS  annBiil 
the  proceedings  against  Colenso,  it  also  dcatoofod  U> 
Episcopal  authority  by  pronouncing  that  the  IetlCTa|MtMt 
of  the  Queen,  by  which  he  was  made  Bishop,  had  oMm 
been  authorized  by  any  Parliamentary  statttta  nor  Ms- 
firmed  by  the  legislative  councU  of  Natal.  Hia  oaotatBaai 
in  authority,  therefore,  was  made  dependent  on  Uw  vdlifr 
f  recognition  of  the  clergy  within  tho  dioceae  of  JSmkL 
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ration  in  Tront  of  tbe 


table,  wliifh  had 


(  £vestcd  of  the  customary  white  clotli,  anil  wo  also 
3  that  the  Prayer  Books  and  Bible  ordinai-ily  used, 
I  removed.  The  aislo  was  yet  choked  up  with 
Bvoplo.  The  Bishop,  who,  as  we  just  now  observed,  had 
been  refused  an  entrance  at  the  vestry  door,  entered  with 
the  crowd  at  the  north  door,  and  proceeded  up  the  aisle. 
Oa  reaching  the  step  which  raiaea  the  Chancel  above  tbo 
body  of  the  cathedral,  Mr  Dickinson  stopped  his  lordship 
•nd  again  explained  why  bo  had  opened  the  Cathedra] ;  bo 
■Ibo  read  the  protest  and  interdict  again.  While  this  was 
^ing  on  a  scene  occurred  which  called  up  anything  but 
fwrtreutial  or  devout  feeling.  We  may  observe  that  of 
tbe  rcfj'ular  attendants  at  tbe  Cathedral  therewere  but  few 
proMint ;  of  professing  Churchmen  there  was  undonbtedly 
■  gn»t  number;  of  Dissenters  but  a  sprinkling ;  whilo  the 
nst  was  made  up  of  those  who,  we  arc  bound  to  say,  never 
floter  a  place  of  worship  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
!Iliow  chiefly  consisted  of  artisans  and  day  labourers,  many 
of  them  in  their  fustian  and  corduroys,  and  more  than  ona 
W«  noticed  in  his  shirt- sleeves.  These  pressed  up  close 
to  the  chancel  step,  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Dickinson  com- 
neaced,  so  many  of  them  actually  Blood  up  ou  the  seats 
that  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  could  not  bear  a 
mctrd  of  what  was  going  on.  After  Mr  Dickinson  con- 
lelieve,  the  Bishop,  in  a  calm  but  dignified 
aaid:  'I  am  come  to  discharge  in  this  church  and 
le  tbe  duties  committed  to  me  by  the  Queen.' 
Mr  J.  W.  Tumbull,  in  his  capacity  as  registrar  to 
t&*  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  then  read  the  sentence  of  de- 
privation which  bad  been  passed  upon  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  in  tbe  same  boilding. 

"The  Dcun,  who  bad  during  the  proceedings  turned 
towards  the  congregalinn,  then  solemnly  pronounced  tbe 
ftdlowing  adjuration :  '  That  which  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
■ball  be  bound  in  heaven.  That  stands  ratified  before  tbo 
VMMnco  of  tbe  Almighty.  Depart  I  Go  away  from  this 
bnue  of  God  I ' 

**  Tho  Bishop,  however,  ascended  the  chancel  step,  and, 
tbe  vestry  door  being  shut,  qiiii;tly  robed  bimsclf,  agisted 
by  his  steward,  Mr  E.  S.  Foster;  and  a  Prayer  Book  which 
lie  had   brought  being  placed  on   the  reading  desk,  be 
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Bishotm,  one  nominated  by  the  Canon,  and  the  other 
bj-  tbe  MetropolitBB,  oach  claiming  Episcopal  authority 
orer  the  clei^.  The  new  Bishop  is  said  to  be  a  High 
Charchmaa. 

It  DOW  remained  to  be  seen  what  wonid  be  done  in 
England  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  Convocation  of 
CKnterbnry,  at  its  late  session,  discussed  the  question  of 
Colenso's  excommunication,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Buhops  were  very  much  divided.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
together  with  others,  openly  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  the  course  pureocd  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  The 
Kxhops  being  unable  to  agree,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  a  report  at  the  next  session. 

Colenso  determined  to  profit  by  the  law's  delay,  and  has 
joat  published  a  new  Hynm  Book,  from  which  he  has  omit- 
ted oil  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Jesus  "  or  "  Christ."  In 
isply  to  the  charges  against  him,  he  issued  the  following 
l«U«r  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazelle,  of  May  29th,  1866 : 

"A  violent  attack  (as  yon  will  see  in  the  Witne»»)  has  just 
been  made  upon  mo  with  reference  to  my  new  hymn  book, 
vhicb,  strange  to  say,  I  find  does  not  contain  the  nama 
'JesDS,'  or  'Christ,'  from  one  end  to  the  other.  ITiis 
was  qnitfl  unintentional  on  my  part,  and  has  merely  arisen 
ftom  the  fact  of  my  having  rejected  hymn  after  hymn 
irbich  contained  prayera  to  Chrkt,  which  I  do  object  to  on 
■criptnml  and  apostolical  grounds,  as  I  hope  to  set  forth 
in  »  sermon ;  and  others  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  ia 
naed  familiarly  and  irreverently;  nnd  others  in  which  some 
ol^ectionablo  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  hymn  throughoutj 
or  in  some  verses  of  it." 

The  Spectator,  the  literary  organ  of  a  certain  class  of 
ftve-tbinkera  within  the  Church  of  England,  takes  just 
grotmd  against  Colenso's  hymnal.  In  reply  to  his  letter 
of  defcDfc,  the  Bptclaior  of  June  2ud,  says  : 

"  If  the  Bishop  of  Natal  takes  this  ground,  he  surely 
eannot  pretend  any  longer  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
OhnTcli  of  England,  interpreted  even  in  the  most  liberal 
nose.  As  for  as  we  can  see,  neither  the  Conrt  of  Arches 
BOr  the  Coort  of  Appeal  could  possibly  refuse  to  condemn, 
W  JQConsiEtent  with  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  the 
of  a  gpirituol  objection  to  all  prayer  to  Christ, 
iply  because  the  whole  service  of  the  Canrch  of  England, 
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CQpenitition  and  prejudicts  of  pag-aniBm,  but  the  infidelity 
exported  from  bit>  owu  homo,  where  for  centuries  the  bai- 
tlea  of  tho  truth  haro  been  fought  and  won. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

nOUXU   CONTINDEI}:     eURVET   OP   CKDBCH   PASTIXS. 

Tmm  Cborcli  of  England  has  always  been  prond  of  the 
id  form  of  onity.  Her  rigid  view  of  the  sin  of  BchiBm 
tdnci'd  btir  to  submit  to  great  elastitnty  of  opinion 
ing  rather  than  incur  the  traditional  disgrace  of 
fiviaion.  But  on  this  very  account  she  has  never 
.0  from  intt^mni  strife.  In  everything  but  in  name 
I  betn  for  cenlnriua  not  one  church,  but  sevcnj. 
B  history  disclosei^  two  t^^odencies  balancing  each 
taod  for  the  most  part  reacting  to  groat  advantage, 
mentalist  party  ropreaents  Romanizing  tend- 
^  and  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  "  the  sacramental 
I  and  the  offices  of  tbe  Church,  especially  as  pvr- 
1  according  to  the  rubric."  Tho  Evangehcal  party 
t  formal,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ArticTvs,  aims  to 
p  with  thu  iH^uuniulutiiig  rt'ligious  wants  of  BOci«ty, 
r»  Btress  npon  tho  practical  evidences  of  Christian 
Under  those  two  standards  may  bo  ranked  all  thoM 
I  within  tho  pale  of  tlie  C'hitrch  which  have  been 
\fg  iulo  pmniiucuce  fciuce  the  closing  years  of  tho 
dgfafeentli  century.  We  will  only  speak  of  the  most  in- 
loniLial  parties,  rcmombering,  however,  that  iiich  of  thci 
i*  Again  Bubdivided  into  various  sections. 

1%s   Low    Cat'BCB.      Within   a  short   time   afW  tbm  j 
Chnrrh  uf  England  gavo  signs  of  religious  awnkoning,  ia  I 
eMueqornce  uf  tho  rise  of  the  "Wesleyan  movement,  iIm  ' 
trianph  of  Kvangelii-al  leudoncies  was  comploic.     "In  leM 
tiwa  twenty  years,"  says  Conybcaro,  "  tho  original  battle- 
field was  won,  and  tho  enemy  mny  hv  said  to  have  aur- 
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Dgliuid,  ftnd  addresseditseir  to  the  relief  of  their  cramped 
and  stifled  inmates.  It  has  reorganized  Eageed- Schools, 
and  endeavoured  to  reach  all  the  suffering  cTasseB  of  the 
Idngdotn.  Neither  has  it  been  found  unmindful  of  the 
wnnld  of  the  heathen  world,  for  no  eooner  did  the  Low 
Chorch  commence  its  public  career  than  it  founded  the 
Chnrch  Miesionary  Society,  in  1 799,  though  no  miiision- 
arieB  were  sent  out  until  1804.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  mission  stations,  seveuty- 
aeven  native  missionaries,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
■even  native  teachers,  two  hundred  and  one  European 
ordained  miBsionaries,  eight  hundred  mission  schools, 
ilurty*six  thousand  scholars,  eighteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-Beven  communicants.  Its  Missionaries 
preach  in  thirty  languages.  Self-supporting  native 
tburches  are  established  by  the  Society,  so  that  it  has 
withdrawn  from  seventy-seven  etntions,  chiefiy  added  to 
parochial  establishments  in  the  'V>'eet  Indies.  It  has  also 
transferred  to  the  native  Churches  in  Sierra  Leone  nine 
native  clergj-,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
oammunicant^,  and  twelve  thonsand  eight  hundred  and 
■txty-six  scholars.  During  the  year  1864-65  the  increase 
of  Uie  Church  Missionair  Society  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  success  of  this 
erangeliziug  agency  has  been  great,  for  besides  the  con- 
Terted  towns  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  "  whole  districts  of 
Soolhom  India  have  embraced  the  faith;  and  the  native 
population  of  New  Zealand  (spread  over  a  territory  as 
latve  as  England)  has  been  reclaimed  from  cannibalism 
aoa  added  to  the  Church."  The  same  party  was  chiefly 
ittstminental  in  establishing  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Bodety,  founded  in  1804,  which  has  translated,  printed,  or 
distributed  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  sirty-nine 
hognaeM.  The  number  of  copies  distributed  in  1866was 
two  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  twenly-sevon.  The  receipts  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thonsand,  four  hundred  and  fifly-four  ponnds 
Iterliiig,  eleven  shillings  and  nine  pence. 

The  Low  Church  party  was  the  first  to  tetl  England  that 
her  population  had  far  outgrown  her  places  of  worship,  and 
it  accordingly  devised  means  to  remedy  the  evil.  Arch- 
bishop Sumner  founded  the  first  Dioceean  Church  Boild- 
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doncd  iiD^  homclesB  wrctcbes  in  the  darkest  sinks  of 
London,  reading  the  Bible  to  them,  clothing,  finding  work, 
and  training  them  to  self-respect.  Some  of  its  clergy  are 
WDong  the  most  gifted  and  inflaentiat  in  Great  Britain, 
wtether  at  the  editor's  tabic,  in  the  pnlpit,  or  on  tJie  pint- 
form.  The  lofty  position  they  have  lately  taken  ftguitiHt 
the  inroads  of  Rationalism  entitles  thorn  to  the  thanks  and 
■dmiration  of  Christendom. 

Within  the  Low  Chnrch  there  are  two  snbdivisiionii, 
The  first  is  tho  Recordite  party,  so  called  from  its  organ, 
tt  intensifies  the  doctrines  of  tho  Low  Chnrch;  on  justi- 
fication by  faith  it  builds  its  viow  of  the  worthlesaness  of 
morality ;  on  conversion  by  grace  its  predestinarian  fotnl- 
ism ;  and  on  the  sopremacj  of  Scripture  its  dogma  of  ver- 
faal  insptratioD.  Il  holds  strong  Biblical  views  on  the 
■Utctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  both  by  the  pnlpit  and  the 
press  opposes  the  Becnlarization  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
other  party  is  sneeringly  called  the  "  Low  and  Slow,"  aiid 
corresponds  with  a  similar  faction  within  the  High  Chnrch 
which  enjoyi"  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  High  and  Dry." 

After  the  Evangelical  movement  bad  fully  taken  root, 
there  arose  an  antagonistic  tendency ;  it  was  the  old  Sac- 
ssmenljilist  party  re-as«erting  itself.  Oxford  arrayed  itself 
■gainst  Cnmbridge.  The  views  of  Laud  had  always  found 
&TOur  in  the  former  seat  of  learning,  and  their  adherents 
fbH  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  their  vigorons  revival. 
fHic^  directed  their  opposition  equally  against  Porliamt-nl- 
•r^  usurpation  and  Evangelical  liberalism.  The  centre  of 
the  counter- movement  was  Oriel  College,  which,  under 
Wh*telcy,  Hampden,  and  Thomas  Arnold,  was  ainmdy 
celebrated  for  its  new  spirit  of  free  scientific  inquiry'. 
Eeble,  Pusey,  Fronde,  and  J.  H.  Newman,  were  hero 
UBOciated  either  as  fellows  or  stodents.  Fronde  rocog- 
Bned  the  tm(h  of  the  saying  of  Vicenlius;  Quod  tratptr, 
aaeJ  mbimie,  quod  twNnt&n*  crtdHum  ett."  He  rose  above 
Jli«  frienOA  as  leader  of  the  whole  movement. 

The  Conference  which  convened  nt  Hiulley  was  the 
Ant  c^rganized  demonstration  against  the  evangelical  nor* 
tkm  of  the  Low  Chnrch.  Its  initiative  act  was  the  aoop- 
lioa  of  a  catechism  which  contained  the  views  of  the  High 
Obarchioea,  and  was  the  first  isauo  of  tho  celebmted  series 
of  Tracts  which  gave  to  the  new  movement  the  name  of 
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High  Charchmen  hold  that  tho  Charch  is  a  saving  insti- 
tatioa  founded  by  Christ,  and  continued  by  apostolical 
■acoes^on.  It  is  the  only  mediator  of  salvation  in  Christ 
in  so  f&r  as  it  is  the  only  dispenser  of  the  meaws  of  grace, 
lite  only  protectress  and  witness  of  the  truth,  and  the  high* 
est  ■nthority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  There  are 
tests  of  the  true  Church:  Jint,  apostolicity,  or  the 
origin  of  the  Church  and  its  succession  of  apostles ; 
,  catholicity,  or  the  truth  in  matters  of  instruction 
Te  communicated  through  the  succession  of  the  apo- 
, the  truth  in  matters  of  faith  and  life  as  interpreted  by 
re  uid  tradition ;  and,  third,  autonomy,  or  the  abso- 
lepeadcmce  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  in 
■nd  practice. 

ristolical  succession  was  the  first  dogma  in  which  all 
_^  Churchmen  united.  Connected  with  this  opinion  is 
the  idea  that  the  priesthood  is  the  only  mediatorial  oflice 
between  Christ  and  the  congregation.  The  bishops  ore 
the  spiritual  sons  of  the  apostles,  and  should  be  respected 
fcr  their  office'  sake;  Christ  is  the  Mediator  above,  but  his 
servant,  the  bishop,  is  his  imago  on  earth.*  The  Church 
lw6  authority  to  forgive  sins  by  the  new  birth,  and  to  bring 
Soab  from  hell  to  heaven. t  Tradition  must  be  respected 
not  less  than  the  Bible  itself;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
•re  the  fountain  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  catholic  fathers 
tbe  channel  through  which  they  flow  down  to  us. I  The 
Bible  must  be  explained,  not  by  individual  opinion,  but  by 
the  Church  ;  for  the  Church  is  its  rightful  interpreter. 

It  must  be  said,  in  justice   to  the  High  Church,  th&t 

wbilo  it  attaches  great  weight  to  these  views  it  does  not 

diitCMrd  those  really  important.     It  does  not  overlook  the 

doctrines  maintained  by  the  majority  of  Evangelical  Christ- 

IMU.     llic  moderatE>  members  of  this  party,  especially,  do 

I     not  bold  them  as  "  the  basis  of  their  system,  but  only  ti3 

I     Moondary    aud   ornamental  details.       Even  against   Dis- 

I     MOteTB  they  are  not  rigidly  enforced.    ITio  hereditarj-  non- 

\     eonlbrmist  is  not  excluded  from   salvation.     Foreign  Pro- 

I     ieetants  are  even  owned  as  brethren,  though  a  mild  regret 

I    is  expressed  that  they  lack  the  blessing  of  an  authorized 

V  ^orvh  government.     Apostolical  succession  is  not  practi- 

l_  •  TtafI  No.  10,  t  SewelL 

fc  I  fMwg,  JVgtw  to  I«A  wf.  ZifewytrObnii  Afibn. 
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deeper  public  mterest  concentrated  than  in  John  Heory 
Neirman.  His  ardent  espousal  of  the  High  Church  cause 
colloctttl  many  frieiKU  about  him  at  the  same  time  that  it 
orgknized  nunteroua  enemies.  But  he  did  not  inquiro 
ooBceming  tho  Dunihcr  of  bis  frieodB  or  foes,  for  he  Tolaed 
jJBCeritj  higher  tlian  favour  or  opposition.     His  prerious 

'  UstoTT  was  not  without  incident.     Thirteen  years  before 

lib*  Tradt  for  the  Tiniet  n-oro  published,  he  had  been  en- 
mg^ed  in  a  controversy  concerning  baptismal  regenoratioDf 
■n  which  be  defended  the  Evangebcal  side.*     Subject  tO 
-vmrioos   inner   conflicts,  and   greatly   influenced   by  tli0  ■ 
party-spirit,  which  ran  higli,  he  finally  entered  the  oom^  I 
BUtnicm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     His  view  of  ths  ' 
dtfrelopment  of  Cliristian  doctrine  is  very  favourable  to  hiji 
adopted  faith.     Development  can  be  applied  to  anything 
wUch  haa  real  vitAl  power;  it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
mjatrry  of  all  growth ;  any  philosophy  or  policy,  Chriati- 
■Bitf  included,  requires  time  for  its  compruhenaion  and 
perfection.    The  highest  truths  of  inspiration  needed  onlj 
the  longer  time  and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucida- 
tiaa,  for  perfection  can  bo  reached  only  by  trials  and  soM 

.  eooflicta.      A  philosophy  or  sect  is  purer  and  stronger  J 

'  vhen  its  channel  has  grown  deep  and  bruad  by  the  flow  of  1 
tiine.     Its  vital  clement  needs  disengagement  from  thftt  I 

,  ^idi  ia  foreign  and  temporary,  and  its  beginning  is  oo  ] 

\  mmnarv  of  its  oapabilities  or  scope.  At  first  no  otw  I 
kaowa  what  it  is  or  what  it  is  worth,  since  it  seema  in  j 
mpeosi-  which  way  to  go ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  ii  i 

'  itnltM  out  and  dovelops  all  its   hidden  world  of  foroib  j 
fllfmmdiojf  tlunga  diangu,  but  tlu^se  chnng<.-s  only  oon*  I 
tribnta   to  its  development.     Here   below,  to   live  is  to 
changie,  and  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often.     Th» 
ia  aD  trap  of  Christianity  ;  the  lapse  of  years,  instead  of 
i^itinBg  it,  has  only  brought  out  its  iHtwer.t 

I  nieae hints fnmisb  a  specimen  of  tJio  ideal  robe  in  whici 
Tltfcirr  Newman  clothes   Romaninm.     But  it  will  take  &'l 

'  ilreanr  tntolWt  than  his  to  show  any  hannony  bvtwoaft  I 

I  Iris  t£eory  of  d<>velupinuat  and  the  hiKlor^'  of  the  Papacjr. 

*  Bb  haa  ooca  more  assumed  the  pen  of  the  controvemialist. 

j  b  th*  Jaotiary  number  of  JUurmiV/un's  Atagasint,  1864, 
•  Niriiamal SmtK,  Oct..  IHStt. 
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dtlBcnUies;  Christiaaity  lins  been  too  highly  praised  and 
flttttor«d  ;  and  has  ]md  the  credit  of  doing  a  great  de&l 
which  it  has  had  no  share  in  effecting.  The  Bible  has  not 
beeo  fofiad  ablg  to  cope  with  fresh  evils ;  and  Romanism 
becanM>  corrtipt  and  vinous  with  that  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  pri«Hthoo<i.  Dut  dissatisfied  aa  Newman  is  with  the 
preaent,  be  takes  a  cheerful  look  upon  the  future.  "The 
•n  ia  ripe,"  he  says,  "&r  something  better,  for  a  religion 
Wvidl  shall  combine  the  tenderness,  humihty,  and  disinter- 
artedBCM  which  are  the  glory  of  the  present  Cliristianity, 
with  that  activity  of  intellect,  untiring  parsuit  of  truth,  . 
•ad  strict  adherence  to  impai-tial  principle,  which  the  schools 
of  modem  science  embody.  When  a  spiritual  Church  has 
ilt  flnuies  (txercised  to  discern  ^ood  and  evil,  judges  of 
K^ht  ud  wrong  by  an  inward  power,  proves  all  things 
■■d  holds  fast  that  which  in  good,  rears  no  truth,  bnt  re- 
jafeBa  in  bein?  corrected,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally, 
it  win  not  be  liable  to  '  be  carried  to  and  fro '  by  shifting 
wiad  of  doctrine.  It  will  indeed  have  movement,  namely, 
ft  steady  omeani  one,  as  the  schools  of  science  have  had 
maee  they  left  ofT  to  dogmatize,  and  approncbod  God's 
woridas  tvttmers;  but  it  will  lay  aside  disputes  of  words, 
■lettial  vacillations,  mutual  ill-will  and  dread  of  new  light, 
and  will  bo  able,  without  hypocrisy,  to  proclaim  'peace 
M  «Brth  and  good  will  toward  men,'  even  toward  those 
'bo  reject  its  ibeliefs  and  sentiments  concerning  God  and 


There  is 


at  present  a  powerful  Homanizing  movement  in 
ths  High  Church  party,  which,  instead  of  betraying  weak- 
nrrsa  after  its  season  of  activity,  really  exhibits  nil  its  first 
▼i^or  and  ahrewdiiesa.  Dr  Pusey  haa  lived  to  stand  once 
■Kire  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  In  his  Eiittiicon,  and  a 
DBubvr  of  newspaper  articles,  ho  has  avowed  himself  as  a 
dutmpton  of  a  union  bctwo«'n  tlie  Cliun'hes  of  Rimin  and 
England.  'Ilie  yiost  outsjtoken  d>>elaration  in  this  direction 
was  his  letter  to  the  It  eekly  Itcgitler,  a  Roman  Catholic 
paper  of  I»ndon,  under  dnU-  of  November  22nd,  1 8t>5.  Ho 
there  stales  that  thero  isnu  insunu'iuntubleobstaclu  to  the 
nioa  of  the  Roman,  Gret-k,  and  Anglican  commimions ; 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  can 

*  FUm  tif  Faiik,  pp.  £33,  331.    Amcricui  Edilioa. 
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twx)  thousand  nine  Itutiiired  and  seventy  elergjiueii,  aud 
tllirtp-eix  thousand  and  eight  lay  communicants,  "  reiipect- 
fijlty  objecting  to  any  niteratioa  being  made  in  the  Book  of 
CumiDOii  Prayer,  respecting  the  'ornaments  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof,'  and  the  mode  and  maDm-r  of 
perfonning  diriae  service  according  to  tlie  use  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

The  Low  Chunh  purty  intends  to  moke  new  efforts  for 
srrvsting  the  spread  of  the  Romanizing  innovations,  and  id 
is  said  that  several  Bishops  concur  heartily  in  the  opposi- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  counter  move* 
nent  will  be  successful. 

The  FiasT  Bboa.d  CarRca.  The  division  of  the  Broad 
Church  into  two  parties  has  been  produced  by  the  recent 
discussion.  The  tlrst  Broad  Cburch  corresponds  in  the 
Bwn  with  philosophical  Rationalism.  It  commenced  with 
Colerid«>,  was  interpreted  principally  by  Hare,  was  de- 
feodcd  DT  the  chaste  and  vigorous  pen  of  Arnold,  and  is 
mrw  repre.sented  by  Maurice,  Kingsley,  apd  Stanley.  It 
Cttunot  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  creed.  Its  members  be- 
ing attached  to  the  Established  Church,  they  are  dii^tin- 
gnidied  peculiarly  for  their  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
Articles  of  faith.  "The  Broad  Church  teachers  give  us 
leadings  of  each  dogma  of  the  Atouomeut  and  Future 
Pnniahment."  •  They  avow  the  main  doctrines  of  tha 
Go«pel,  but  in  such  a  modified  st-nsu  that  they  say  tho 
vuue  were  held  virtually  by  all  Christians  in  every  ago ; 
by  Lovola  and  Xavier  not  less  than  by  Latimer  and  Rjd- 
1^.  They  conceive  the  essence  of  Popery  to  consist,  not 
Id  pointu  of  metaphysical  theolog}',  but  in  the  ascription 
of  nagic  virtue  to  outward  arts.  All  who  bcliovo  the 
Scriptures  are,  in  their  opinion,  members  of  the  household 
oC  faith.     Salvation  decs  not  depend  upon  the  ritual  but 

Tin  the  life;  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  the  sole  criteria 
Ihe  Spirit's  presence.  They  give  prouiiuence  to  tho 
M«a  of  tho  visible  Church  when  they  hold  the  Church  to 
be  a  Society  divinely  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  manifeat- 
iag  tiod'a  presence,  aud  bearing  witness  to  his  attributes, 
by  their  reflection  in  its  ordinances  and  in  its  members. 
If  Ha  ideal  were  fully  embodied  in  its  actual  constitutiuu 

•  Maw  Cobbc,  Broitii  lAgkU,  p.  63.    London  Edition. 
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wd  BelMeroOoB,  bwt  ■  •  hi^er  —J  ■are  eoMleta  woing^ 
«  sofferiiiR  for  then,  Ae  JMt  far  tks  >BiM*,that  Oey  lor 
■»  uke  uoatd  be  regw^cJ  hf  G<id  as  maocCTt.  Lt  • 
tosp  Miuo  of  BKnl  erdy  aora  Bnfcnn  iImb  ib  aiijtluBff 
ib^  a  sarinf  kiia«1e^(e  fd  Goo  atade*.  Sin  vnut  not  b« 
l^lif  ooDsiideRd.  Cniaf  a  death  dowa  it  to  bo  aa  ex- 
eeding  eril ;  and  tbe  actiona  of  wkofe  daja  and  we^at 
laued  aa  Uwjrare  hj  lootaaoy  in  atter  cardcemeao,  are 
toeing  bat  ooe  naaa  of  bb;  and  no  coe  Uuaff  in  tfaeaL  has 
leea  nnctified  l^  the  tboi^iit  of  God  or  vS  Camt. 

The  peital^  of  m,  according  to  Arnold,  vt  (nae  of  tbe 
nrelationx  of  Scriptnre  wfaidi  mon  an  least  indiited  to 
■ear.  Ii  wiD  be  trae  of  ervrj  one  of  lu,  tbat  Bolees  ve 
iom  to  Christ  it  had  been  better  that  we  were  never 
lioni.  If  we  fail  of  the  gntco  uf  God  there  is  reserved  for 
pa  an  indescnb&ble  misery.  Conversion  is  the  develop- 
pieat  of  Christian  life.  It  is  growth.  We  mnst  be  changed 
faripg  the  three-«oore  and  ten  yeaia  of  oar  life,  not  in  the 
^winkung  of  an  eye,  bot  thnm^  a  long  period  of  projer 
lUtd  watchfohiess,  labouring  slowly  and  with  difficulty  to 
vet  rid  of  onr  evil  natare.*  By  constant  repentance  and 
BBith  we  ripen  for  heaven.  Justification  by  faith  is  a  re- 
Biance  on  what  God  has  done  for  as ;  faith  in  Christ  is  not 
mfy  faith  in  his  having  died  for  aa,  bnt  in  him  as  our  pre* 
>ent  Saviour  by  his  life.  It  is  throwing  ourselves  upon  him 
in  all  things,  as  our  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Head,  of  whom 
we  are  members,  and  desire  our  life  only  for  Him.  Our 
dependence  in  Christ  is  not  once  only,  but  porpetual. 

Arnold  attached  paramount  importance  to  a  proper 
tmderstaoding  of  the  Chnrch  and  its  relations  to  the  State. 
He  held  that  the  work  of  a  Christian  Church  and  State  is 
sbeolntely  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  full  development 
of  the  former,  in  its  perfect  form  as  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
will  be  an  eCTectual  means  for  the  removal  of  all  evil  and 
Ae  promotion  of  good.  There  can  be  no  perfet^t  Chturh 
DT  Stat«  without  their  blending  into  onc.f  The  Church, 
nog  her  imperfect  state,  is  deficient  in  power;  tJio  State 
llie  like  condition  is  deficient  in  knowledge;  one  judges 
of  man's  highest  happiness,  the  other  discema  it 

*  hterprtialio*  of  Scripiun,  p.  493. 
t  StMitej,  li/i  and  ComtpomdeuM,  pp.  341,  397. 
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trnly,  Lut  hoa  not  tlie  power  on  a  large  scale  to  sttam  ft. 
But  wlieu  blended  into  ono,  the  power  atid  knowlcdgt  be- 
come happily  united ;  the  Chiirch  hus  becoioc  itoveragii, 
and  thb  State  licis  become  Christian.*  The  Cbarcb  baf  ib 
living  and  redcgmed  members  ;  it  may  liave  those  who  nt 
craving  to  be  admitted  within  it«  shelter,  being  ccinriaaJ 
that  Grod  is  in  it  of  a  truth ;  but  beyond  tbese^  he  wbo  ii 
not  with  it  is  against  it.-t" 

In  intimate  connection  with  Arnold  sfauidi  the  nim 
of  his  friend  and  biographer,  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Deu  of 
Westminster,  for  somo  years  a  writer  of  c«^IebritT  io  Bn(- 
land.  Two  late  volumes  on  tho  Eastern  and  Jtttith  ChwrAa 
bavB  given  him  a  standing  occupied  by  few  th<H>logiau  IB 
the  Old  or  the  New  World.     His  style  is  gorgeotu  aoJ  S> 
chanting,  and  his  Rationalistic  tendencies  so  sabdoed  Md    ' 
covert  that  few  would  suspect  him  of  sympalhy  with  ika 
Broad  Church  theology  of  tlie  last  ten  yeara*  erowth,    h 
his  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  he  aimed  to  dulineatc  ttt 
outward  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamont  tn  sodik 
way  that  they  should  come  home  with  a  nuw  power  Io 
those  who,  by  lung  familiarity,  had  almost  ceaaed  to  npoi 
them  as  historical  truth  ;  and  eo  to  bring  out  iheir  ta«iri 
spirit  that  the  more  complete  realisation  of  their  ooTwmJ 
form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt  the  faith  of  which  ttiv 
are  the  vehicle.   But  in  subsequent  works,  Dean  Stank^  hM 
clearly  departed  from  an  evangelical  position,  and  w«  Mit 
find  him  in  open  sympathy  with  the  Broad  Cliiipch.     tte 
tendency  has  been  foreshadowed  in  his  fftttory  q^tieJ^ 
ish  Church  (Part  First).     He  describes   mif%cLe«  a»  Mf    | 
who  prefers  to  omit,  rather  than  state,  his  rt'al  ohjectiaai     i 
to  their  reception.     He  seems  to  believe  in  leravl  a>  u  ii-    i 
spired  people,  more  than  in  the  Old  Testamtnit  aa  a  pla< 
arily  inspired  book.     He  allows  searching  rrib'dm  iiW    j 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  does  not  seem  disturbed  by  mJJifn    I 
of  errors,  contradictions,  and  phantasy.  He  does  not  loo*    i 
whether  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt   two  handrtd  «■!    i 
fifteen,  four  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  thouMiuid  nwt. — 
thns  leaving  an   important  question    unsettled.    'NcitfeV    j 
doea  he  decide,  with  or  against  Colen^o,  wbt^ther  the  a^ 
1»r  of  armed  Israelites  who  left  Egypt  was  ux  bondirdcr 

•  Ftvff»nJ  M  lAe  CJttrrvi,  p.  828. 
t  CkrUUan  Lift,  Ot  Coarm,  ^^  p.  8U, 
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htmdi'ed  thousand  men.  Ho  iiapliea  that  monotheism 
Was  unknowa  before  Abrahtun,  and  uiat  the  name  Jchovali 
VM  not  known  to  Abraham,  It-aAC,  or  Jacob.  He  caDnot 
tfill  how  the  Israelites  were  supported  in  their  journej'iiigs ; 
uaA  ascribes  the  priesthood  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  If  wo 
only  admit  the  abovo  arithmetical  errors,  and  give  up  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pontatouch,  he  thinka  wo  Guould 
xtaaovo  at  ono  stroke  some  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative.* 

The  second  instalment  of  the  ITklonj  oflhe  Jeii-ish  Church, 
•mbmcing  the  period  from  Samuel  down  to  the  captivity, 
ezbibits  still  more  than  the  tirst,  if  possible,  all  tne  rare 
excellencies  of  Stanley's  fascinating  style.  The  lively 
intagination,  the  glow  of  intense  sympathy  with  his  ehar- 
•eters  and  themes,  the  singularly  chaste  and  gorgeous 
langUDge  ever  at  his  service,  combined  with  the  painatak- 
mg  rtisi^arch  of  a  true  disciple  of  service,  must  place  Fart 
Second  of  this  remarkable  hiatofy  high  among  the  hterary 
maaterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  elaborate 
pictures  of  David,  of  Solomon  and  the  temple,  of  several  of 
tlie  prophets,  and  of  the  Jewish  people  at  scvci'al  stages  of 
tbeic  national  history,  must  retnaiu  models  of  stylo  for 
inaity  years  to  come.  The  stndent  cannot  make  hotter 
■elections  than  these  for  rhetorical  disciphne. 

But  here,  as  in  Stanley's  other  writings,  wo  observe  the 
■ame  natural  method  of  interpreting  sacred  history,  llio 
maartable  career  of  the  Jewish  people  is  stripped  of  that 
miraculous  character  which  is  its  vety  soul  and  meaning. 
W«  do  not  ask  that  it  be  related  with  an  ignorant  awe, 
■scfa  A3  the  prit'stly  guide  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Ctrli,  in 
Jtomo,  exhibits  when  he  describes  the  Santimmo  Bambino, 
the  wooden  6guro  of  the  infant  Saviour,  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowi>d  with  miraculous  powers;  but  Christian  Faith  does 
dMnand  that  God  be  recognized,  in  more  than  his  general 
okaracter,  in  Jewish  as  well  as  in  Christian  History.  Stan- 
Icy  acknowledges  the  presence  and  superintendence  of 
God,  but  not  in  that  special  way  which  is  obsen'able  in 
the  entire  life  of  the  people  to  whom  He  had  committed 
JSis  oracles.  Accordingly,  the  remarkable  personages  em- 
ployed by  God  as  instruments   for  particular  work,  are 

Otekgical  Rniar,  Jnlj,  IS63. 
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made  to  appear  only  as  men  of  a  peculiar  order  of  enAw. 
Dients,  as  children  of  their  timea,  as  croatuns»  ofUm  rf 
merely  secular  circumstances.  David  attracted  the  popnlir 
heart,  not  becauae  he  -was  the  confessed  and  BUinit»4 
future  Xing,  but  because  he  was  an  individual  gil\cd  wdk 
very  popular  traits.  There  was  a  grace,  a  chartD  »be« 
him,  which  entwined  the  affections  of  the  nation  amal 
his  person  and  his  memory,  and  made  him,  in  spitoof  ite 
savage  manners  of  his  time,  and  wildness  of  his  own  lilc^ 
at  once  the  centre  of  something  like  a  court,  the  haul  ttt 
new  civilization.  He  was  a  bom  King  of  Israel  hr  bit 
natural  gifts.  He  was  united  by  a  nataral  saccvfiBOO  U 
the  earlier  chief  of  Israel,  while  bis  accompUshtoents  tai 
genius  fitted  him  especially  to  exorcise  a  raai  control  onr 
the  whole  future  greatness  of  the  Charch  and  Coamiiv- 
wealth.*  El^ah  went  up  in  the  tempest  to  heaToi "  b;  ■ 
sudden  shock  of  storm  and  whirlwind."  The  namtin  f^ 
counting  this  circumEtaDce  is,  however,  "  au  inextiicsU* 
interweaving  of  fact  and  figure."  llie  institiitmu  of 
sacrifice  and  the  priesthood  were  adopted  from  thealna^ 
existing  traditions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  fonctiaM 
of  the  priesthood  were,  for  the  moat  part,  mecbuioL 
The  oracular  responses  of  the  high  priest  had  t)iilhiB|  H 
do  with  his  moral  being,  and  "  were,  in  Home  iiiii  i[iltmin1 
manner,  altered  or  convoyed,  not  by  bimsolf  so  niada 
by  his  mere  outer  vestment  or  ornament.  Such  aas<M> 
could  not  be  of  a  very  high  character,  for  being  a  MV 
approachment  to  the  divinations  and  oracles  of  tltu  hatk' 
world,  were  the  first  to  pass  away.  Hexokiab,  in  lii 
dangerous  illness,  applied  the  usual  Eastern  rcnicdv  onla 
tumour,  and  was  of  coarse  restored  therebj.  Jemaiak's 
humble  attitude  before  God  was  due  to  liis  "  rbj^iilifci 
tenderness."  t 

That  portion  of  the  RUtory  of  tht  Jt-teiah  Ckurdi  wbtl 
most  clearly  reveals  Stanley's  Bationalistic  opiDiota  i>  i^ 
served  for  the  obscurity  of  notes.  The  Book  of  lauik,  hi 
says,  is  an  amalgamation,  and  contnins  portioiu  of  •  Adi 
subsequent  to  Jeremiah  and  EzekicI,  a  fact  vhich  ii  o^ 
plained  by  the  well-known  practice  of  the  Kssteni  imW 

'  Uutory  of  llif  JncUk  Ckurek.  Pari  Seatad.  p.  157.  itavt  U 
t  IJUtory  6/ the  Jevith  Church,  pp.  357,  «,i,  4<B,  \7%,  SST.iTl 
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Cooiliining  two  or  more  works  in  tbo  same  coUoction. 
Tlic  only  way  by  which  all  the  prophecies  purportiog  to 
lie  by  Isaiah  were  really  by  him,  is  to  suppose  that  he  bad 
ui  ecstatic  tranaportatJoa  out  of  his  own  time  into  tbo 
middle  of  the  next  century, — an  hypothesis  nnthout  any 
other  example  in  the  Scriptures.  But  why  adhere  to  the 
bid  view,  now  done  away  by  German  criticism,  that  a 
BAcred  book  must  have  been  written  by  its  alleged  author? 
iASi  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  of  a 
eompo^te  nature;  the  Pentateuch  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra,  are  each 
Che  combined  work  of  several  hands.  The  time-honoured 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  uncertain  in  date  and  unauthentic 
in  sabstance.*  The  book  of  Jonidi  is  of  unknown  author- 
■liip,  of  unknown  date,  and  of  disputed  meantng-f 

Dean  Stanley,  confessing  that  his  position  is  antagonistic 
to  evangelical  criticism,  attempts  a  defence  by  stating 
Ulkt  the  authority,  ot  canoniriitf,  of  a  sacred  book  hardly 
wrrer  dt'pcnds  on  its  particular  date  or  name,  and  that  the 
tfOtAtioTi  of  genuineness,  properly  speaking,  can  only  arise  in 
regard  to  a  work  which  avowedly  claims  for  itself  a  false 
■nthor.  "  In  all  these  questions,"  ho  says,  "  the  first  and 
diief  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  judge  without  respect  of  per- 
Bohb."  He  thus  places  in  human,  reason  an  authority  to 
BtAennioe  throughout  the  Scriptures  just  what  is  genuine 
ud  authoritative.     Can  he  inform  us,  in  wliat  respect  his 

rition  differs  from  that  of  Gesenius  and  his  class,  except 
the  quantity  of  the  received  and  rejected  portions  of 
revelation  f 

Bat  Stanley  haa  exposed  his  Broad  Church  sympathies 
BMre  in  n  late  review  article  than  in  any  formal  volume.I 
Eft  i»  a  discussion  of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  connoctioa 
irith  two  anthora  of  the  Essays  and  Jierieies.  His  theme 
permits  a  wide  range,  and  he  therefore  dwells  at  length 
BPOD  the  whole  question  of  ministerial  teaching.  He  con- 
pidare  the  final  acquittal  of  the  Essayists  one  of  the  most 
irratifying  evonta  of  the  day.  According  to  him,  the  queB- 
nons  raised  by  the  work  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a 
Innd  altogether  beside  and  beyond  the  range  over  which 
\be  formoIarieB  of  the  Church  extend.  Ko  passage  in  any 
•  ffiiion  oftlu  Jneuh  Churck.  pp.  filS-CSl.  t  Ibii  p.  3S8. 
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of  the  five  clerical  Essayists  contradicts  any  of  tke  fonmi 
ariea  of  the  Church  in  a  degree  at  all  comparable  lo  (i) 
direct  collision  which  exists  between  the  Hi^h  Qmnk 
party  and  the  Articles,  or  the  Low  Church  p^^  w»d  tW 
Prayer-Book ;  on  the  points  debated  in  tlw  &»ag»  mi 
Itci-ioici  the  Articles  and  Prayer-Book  aro  alike  liliM 
Stanley  rejoices  that  of  the  tliirty-two  charges  pnMolil 
agWDst  Mr  Wilson  and  Dr  Williams  all  were  ili  iiiii  ■■  i1  hd 
five,  and  that  for  these  "  there  was  do  heavier  twitalty  Urn 
a  year's  Buspenaion."  He  ia  in  ecstacy  that  tihejiiilgnfa 
in  the  case  of  these  two  men  has  ostabliabed  tbe  kpl 
position  of  those  who  have  always  claimed  thori^tcfmv 
inquiry  and  latitude  of  opinion  equally  for  UienuslTM  nd 
for  both  the  other  sections  of  the  Church.  B/  Ihs  !■■ 
of  the  litigation,  he  claims  that  great  victoriea  haw  booi 
won,  that  henceforth  ample  fi'ceaou  is  It-ft  to  all  dei«b4 
criticism  of  the  Sacred  Text,  bo  long  as  the  canonicity  d 
no  canonical  book  is  denied,  and  that  the  qoMtka 
whether  there  bo  "  one  Isaiah  or  two,  two  Zechanih  « 
three,  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrewa,  and  who  wnfc 
the  Pentateuch,  whether  Job  and  Josiah  bo  bistorioJ « 
parabolical,  whether  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiali  « 
the  Second  Paalm  be  directly  or  indirectly  propht-tic,  »te 
are  the  precise  limits  of  the  natural  and  practical,  wbl  a 
the  weight  of  internal  and  external  evidence,  whether  lb 
Apocalypse  refers  to  the  Emperor  Nero  or  to  the  ^^>pt4 
Borne;  are  to  be  settled  according  to  tho  indi^-idool  ifia- 
ion  of  every  clergyman  of  the  EiitabUshed  Church."  !*(••■ 
ley  sneers  at  the  Declaration  of  tho  Oxfonl  CfimmiOM 
sent  to  every  Clergyman  of  England  and  Ireland,  "witk« 
adjuration,  for  tho  love  of  God  and  out  of  duty  to  the  loJl 
of  men,  to  sign  it,"  That  Declaration  was  a  (inlflrt 
against  the  acquittal  of  the  Essayists;  and  SlaaUnr  rri<i(M 
over  tho  fact,  that  though  "every  iuflaence  Waa  wwd  M 
get  eignatures  to  it,  and  was  so  concealed  aa  to  entift  Ae 
support  of  Uigh  and  T^w  Church  parties,"  the  raHll  *m 
tho  signature  of  only  ono  third  uf  the  London  clefgyi  x** 
Professors  at  Oxford  an<3  one  at  Cambridge,  taght  oqS  d 
the  thirty  English  Deans,  two  of  theUeaa  Mastetf  of  lb 
Pubbc  Schools,  and  only  six  out  of  the  Gfly  cl«rioal  eoatb- 
butors  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,-  that  mon;  than  »* 
half  of  the  rural  clergy  stood  altogether  aloof  fitHii  the  ^v*- 
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;  and  that  wben  it  was  presented  at  Lambetli  only  fonr 
pf  the  twenty -eight  Bishops  loaned  their  coanteoance  to  its 
brntBl  reception.  Stanley  looks  into  the  future  and  eees 
Mnrnanent  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  country  by  the 
"  ttmely  de<risioii  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,"  that  it 
has  "  DO  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith, 
or  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doc- 
trioeof  the  Church  of  England,  Eince  its  duty  extends  only 
to  the  consideration  oftliat  which  is  bylawestablishudto  ba 
Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  and 
tegal  coustructioa  of  her  Articles  and  foimulariea."  He 
it  ako  pleased  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  has  re- 
Rued  to  pledge  itself  and  the  Church  to  any  popular  theory 
Bftbe  mode  of  Justification  or  of  the  future  punishment  of 
QtB  wicked;  and  that  it  now  stands  declared  that  it  is  do 
loctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  that "  every  part  of  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  or  is  the  word  of  God."  The  Dean  also 
boks  with  complacency  upon  what  he  declares  to  be  a  fact, 
md  which  we  are  startled  to  hear ;  that  "  the  belief  in  end- 
bss  pnDi&hment  is  altogether  fluctuating,  or  else  expresses 
Itoftir  in  forms  wholly  untenable  .  .  .  that  the  doc- 
Iniie  of  endless  torments,  if  held,  is  not  practically  taught 
by  the  Vfiat  majority  of  the  Clergymen  of  England." 

The  First  Broad  Church  will  not  accept  entirely  the 
AMology  contained  in  the  Evsai/ii  and  Berieica,  and  com- 
Jaim  of  them  that  they  are  "  almost  entirely  negative ; 
BBtiog  nt  faults  in  the  prevalent  religious  opinions  of  the 
iMj,  but  not  investigating  them  ;  iudicating  dislike  to  cer- 
laia  ohligatioua  which  are  imposed  upon  clergymen,  but 
not  stating  or  considering  what  those  obligations  are ; 
ISMring  an  impression  upon  devont  Christians  that  some- 
khinff  in  their  faith  is  untenable  when  they  want  to  find  in 
it  what  is  tenable ;  suggesting  that  earnest  infiduls  in  this 
IkT  have  much  to  urge  in  behalf  of  their  doubts  and  dith- 
DDlties ;  never  tairly  asking  what  they  have  to  urge,  what 
HW  their  want^  and  difficulties."  * 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  First  Broad  Church  will  not 
mite  in  the  organized  opposition  to  that  work,  because  the 
letmnciatious  and  appeals  "  took  an  almost  entirety  nego- 
an  form  }    they  contradicted   and  slandered  objoctioDa  ; 

■  MiM  Cobbe,  Bndtn  UgJUt,  p.  <>3.    Ix>i;d(ia  Editicm. 
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they  were  not  assertions  of  a  belief ;  they  led  ChnMHH 
away  from  tlie  Biblsj  from  the  creeds  whit^h  thcr  coidMiti 
certain  iiotiona  about  the  creeds,  from  practice  to  dii])!!*- 
tion.  They  met  no  real  doubta  in  the  minds  of  aubtdinmi 
they  only  called  for  the  suppression  of  all  doabtau  litf 
coi^ounded  the  opinions  of  the  day  with  the  faith  MB 
delivered  to  the  saints.  They  tended  to  maka  an  obi  um 
journalists  the  law -givers  of  the  Cbnrch.  T1it?y  tended  ti 
discourage  clergymen  from  expressing  manfiilly  wb*t  J«  S 
their  hearts,  lest  they  ehonld  incur  the  chargo  uf  haaf  w^ 
fluthful  to  their  vows.  They  tendcnl  to  hinder  all  suniB 
and  honest  cooperation  between  men  who  are  not  bool 
together  in  a  sectarian  agreement,  lest  they  shusld  sakt 
themselves  responsible  for  opinions  different  fram 
own,"  *  Thus,'  while  the  First  Broad  Church  occB 
neutral  ground  in  the  controversy  now  rendiug  the 
structure  of  English  theology,  its  moral  forco  is  all " 
Evangelical  Christianity,  and  in  favour  of  the 
of  Rationalism. 

But  the  theology  maintained  by  the  First  Broad 
is  little  above  that  contained  in  the  Eatayn  a»d  j 
and  similar  nationalistic  pubticationa.      With  thMS* 
Scriptures  ore  better  than  any  other  books  of  ■ 
because  they  contain  the  most  of  Go<l'a  will,  not 
they  alone  contain  his  will.    "These  books,"  says  a 
"have  been  filtered  out,  as  it  were,  under  his  gwi 
from  many  others  which,  in  ages  gone  by,  r-lniwu.!  ^ 
beside  them,  and  arc  now  forgotten,  while  those  ban 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  are  not  likely  to  ba 
now."  f     They  are  indifferent  as  to  their  date,  an 
or  contents.      "  Men  may  satisfy  themselToa,"  the 
writur  continues,  "perhaps  if  I  had  tima  to  gna  to 
study,  they  may  satisfy  me — that  the  Pentateooh  «« 
work  of  twenty  men ;  that  Barach  wrote  a  part  of  Vuak; 
that  David  did  not  write  the  Psalms,  or  the  ovaniieftxti  tkt 
Gospels;  that  there  are  interpoladoua  here  aod  thnviaAi 
original;  that  there  are  numerous  and  aerioua  emm  inoBr 
translation.    What  is  all  this  to  me  T    What  do  I  can  ^* 
wrote  them,  what  is  the  date  of  them,  what  this  cr  llrt 
passage  ought  to  be  f     They  have  told  mo  what  X  whA^ 

•  TraeU  far  Priati  and  Pe^ipU.     Prefiwe.  pp.  3,  5.     Am.  tittm. 
t  Hughes,  in  fracUfot  PrmU  aad  Pt^f.  p.  M. 
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to  know.     Bum  every  copy  in  the  world  to-morrow,  you 
don't  aad  can't   take   that   knowledge   from  me,  ur  any 

Hie  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  not  a  mutter  of  great  conse- 
qiHtnoe,  but  on  a  par  with  other  cosmogODies,  none  of 
whici  are  of  any  intrinsic  value,  "If  all  coainngonios  were 
to  diaappear  to-morrow,"  says  Thomas  Hcf^hes,  "  I  should 
be  Bono  the  poorer."  The  varioiiB  difliciiltifa  of  Scripture 
■n  not  of  anilScieut  moment  to  occupy  much  time  or  pains. 
Iist  tlie  people  he  mado  to  undcrstaud  the  liberal  interpret* 
ktiooa  of  what  the  cultivated  teachers  have  to  say,  and 
tint  will  be  enough  tu  meet  the  world's  woiita.  Perhaps 
H  iM  with  secret  admiration  of  Bunsen's  Bible-  Work,  the 
greatest  cxegeticnl  tiiumph  of  nationalism,  that  Kingsley 
Mks  :  "  Who  sliall  writo  us  e.  people's  commentary  of  the 
Biblor" 

Bcdemption  is  accepted  in  tho  Coleridgean  eenso.  It  is 
•  term  which  Aoe»  not  express  a  Scriptural  fact,  but  is 
borrowed  from  oanliiy  tmnsoclions.  Clirist's  work  in  our 
b^Mir  ia  of  uo  special  ralao  in  itself,  its  known  cSTects 
beinr  all  that  make  it  of  moment  to  the  human  family,  t 
We  nould  look  at  tht^  rosulls  and  not  at  the  cause.  The 
■)  lifiiii  which  Christ  made  was  one  of  obedience  to  his 
Father's  will ;  it  docs  not  free  us  and  eleviite  us  above  tho 
enrw  of  a  broken  law,  for,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  law  has 
B0*er  been  broken  to  the  extent  t  hat  the  Evangelicals  claim, 
■or  does  ct^'mal  punishinenl  horroonixu  with  enlightened 
■ad  litn'rol  notions  of  Divine  luercy.  MiracIcH  arc  in  dan- 
«er  of  beiuf;  worshipped  by  the  friends  of  revelation. 
TImt  have  the  miefortune  of  nn  improper  term;  wonders 
voold  bo  a  fur  better  word-  yf\.\y  not  accept  them  in  tho 
domaia  of  faith,  since  we  meet  with  them  in  scitmcoPt 
Minctes  of  this  kind,  "wonders,"  are  wittingly  conceded, 
far  tboy  are  not  suspt'nsions  or  violations  ef  the  order  of 
■•Utm,  but  natural  pheikomena,  whone  laws  we  may  not 
andentaud.  The  miracles  of  the  Xew  I'estamettt  am 
jmrely  natnral ;  but  the  people  did  not  comprehend  the 
lawa  which  gave  them  birth,  and  hence  they  magnified 
llMn.  "  Where  the  people  beUeved,"  says  Mr  Davies, 
"  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  evil  spirits  and  sorcm-,  in  malig- 

•  Ilaijbr*.  in  3VoW»  iV  VriaU  emd  Pttmlt,  p.  87- 
t  Cinlcn,  Ibid,  p  133.  t  Ibid.  ]i.  K<7. 
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naat  and  disorderly  infiueiicca  proceedioff  from  the  ^niil 
world,  thero  tlie  powera  of  the  true  Idngdoni,  ttie  powtf 
order  aad  Ireedom  aod  bcnoliceDCB,  were  pat  forth  tik 
which  appealed  directly  to  the  minds  of  the  iBnomat 
saperstitioaa,  and  which  proclaimed  an  aothonty  stnii 
than  that  of  demons.     The  common  moltitiulea  oTJi 
were  of  the  class  which  thus  requirod  to  be  treatad 
spoiled  and  frightened  children."  * 
'  One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  connected  * 
the  recent  Ecclesiastical   history  of  England  M   Fra 
William  Bobertson.    Of  martial  ancestry,  he  waa  BoUivlf  I 
his  character.      He  died  in  1853,  being  oalj  thirty- 
years  of  age.     The  great  work  of  his  life  ita«  p«rii 
during  its  hnol  period,  which  embraced  his  iiunimbeBor 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,    extending  only  from  IM/ 
18ci3.     He  was  known  during  his  life  to  otuy  tho  hxmUi 
cle  who  were  favoured  with  hia  remarkable  itiinJiliiliw 
for  only  one  sermon  from  his  pen  was  pabliahed  whibi 
lived.     But  since  his  death,  six  volnmes  of  ssbobs  i 
lectures  have  been  published,  in  additioa  to  wUoh  M 
now  bo  added  the  two  volumes  of  Lift  and  LaUen,  tiSk 
by  Stopford  S.  Brooke,  M.A.     The  sermons  have 
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in  his  pastoral  work,  even  longing  for  the  hoinble  life 
r  a  city  missionary,  and  despising  the  very  thonght  of 
King  regarded  a  popular  preacher.  Iduntilying  himself 
rich  the  working  men  of  Brighton,  he  was  beloved  by  them 
hile  living,  and  revered  when  dead.  A  night  or  two  be- 
ire  bis  death  he  dreamed  that  his  two  sisters,  long  sinca 
ead,  came  to  crown  him.  "  I  saw  them  !  "  he  said.  He 
vs  p«tieDt  in  his  keenest  suffering,  while  his  gratitude  to 
(B  attentive  friends  knew  no  bounds.  His  mother,  wife, 
Be  friend,  and  the  physician  sought  to  relieve  his  final 
Bin  by  changing  his  position.  But  unable  to  endure  a 
Dacb,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  bear  it ;  let  me  rest.  I  mnst 
^.  Let  God  do  his  work."  They  were  his  last  words. 
3e  died  of  abscess  in  the  cerebellum. 

From  Robertson  the  friend,  the  orator,  the  man,  the 
efoimer,  y^e  tnrn  to  him  as  the  theologian.  He  began 
ife  as  an  "  Evaugelical"  of  a  "  moderate  Caivinistic  type," 

'.  finally  became  more  liberal  in  his  opinions.  His  views 
inspiration  and  other  cardinal  points  of  the  orthodox 
dtk  were  defective,  and  aroused  a  strong,  though  some- 
bneo  misguided,  opposition.  He  held  that  Christianity 
bolished  the  Sabbath,  and  that  PanI  regarded  it  as  an- 
tnlled.*  He  did  not  make  a  sense  of  sin  dependent  in  any 
on  the  personality  of  the  devil.  In  writing  to  a  friend 
!•  Mud,  "  The  main  thing  ia  to  Mifve  in  God,  which  is  the 
fcief  article  of  all  creeds.  Otir  salvation  docs  not  depend 
pon  our  having  right  notions  about  the  devil,  bnt  right 
■•lings  about  God.  And  if  you  hate  evil,  you  are  on 
lod's  aide,  whether  there  be  a  personal  evil  principle  or 

t-     I  myself  believe  there  is,  but  not  so  un  question  in  gly 

to  bo  ablr  to  oay,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  clear  revelation, 
,     .     1  can  conceive  intense  hatred  of  wrong  with  great 

certainty  whether  there  be  a  devil  or  not.  Indeed  many 
■ona  who  believe  in  a  devil  are  worse  instead  of  bettor 
their  belief,  since  thev  throw  the  reeponsibility  of  their 
I  off  themselves  on  him.  ^o  not  torment  yourself  , 
rith  tuch  questions. "t  He  repudiated  the  charge  of  , 
idecticisci  with  great  vehemence ;  but  said,  "  I  endeavour 
o  seize  and  hold  the  spirit  of  every  truth  which  is  hold  by 
n  Byslt'ms  under  diverse,  and  often  in  appearance  contru- 


•  S-rmiiHi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  30J.    Anicrican  Edili 
■  ijft  Ml/  UtUr,  of  F.  W.  lialKrhat.  rol.  ii.  p.  61.      Anic 
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dictory,  forms."*     Here  lies  the  key  to  his  wliol« 
He  attached  himself  firmly  to  no  system,  boi  falk 
privileged  to  Dse  whatever  in  each  that   his 
proved.     Of  the  evangelical  "  Bcheme  "  of 
tice  with  mercy,  he  snid ;  "I  consider  it  the 
ever  made  by  false  metapliysica."     He  confc 
system  was  vague,  but  that  it  saved  him  from  di 

But  while  he  could  not  be  an  Evangelical,  or  a 

he  said  that  he  could  not  be  aii  Infidel,  for  he  ftJt 
that "  Something  is."     He  held  that  baptiam  does  (w) 
one  a  child  of  God,  bat  authoriiatitely  revealt  kim  m 
It  is  an  authoritative  symbol  of  an  eternal  fact ;  a  tr 
eternity  revealed  in  time,  and  brought  down  to  tlw 
then  and  there. t     He  shared  ^lartinenu's  view  of  i' 
tion,  and  opposed   Carlyle's  fault   of  seeing   tha 
everywhere.      "  ITie  prophetic   power,"  says  Bol 
"in  which  I  suppose  ia  chiefly  exhibited  that  wl 
mean  by  inspiration,  depends   almost   entirety  oc 
greatness.     The  prophet  discerned  large  principles, 
for  all  time, — principles  social,  political,  ecclcstiuUical, 
principles  of  life, — chiefly  by  largenesa  of  heart 
pathy  of  spirit  with  God's  spirit.     That  is  my 
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low  ...  A  sublime  feeling  of  a  Presence  comes  up- 
m  me  «t  times,  which  makes  inward  Bolitariness  a  trifle  to 
hdk  ftbont." 

The  most  eloqueot  portions  of  Robertson's  sermons  are 
his  descriptions  of  Christ.  His  child-like  trast  in  Him  was 
Qm  sftfo-gnard  to  his  life.  The  influence  of  Kobertson  is 
low  fell  in  every  class  of  English  thinkers.  That  it  has 
Men  highlj-  promotive,  and  wiJl  prove  more  so,  of  the  libe- 
!al  tendencies  of  the  First  Broad  Churchj  does  not  admit 
rfa  doubt. 

Tbb  Second  Broad  Chtjech.  This  party  maintains  the 
iVDwed  Kationalism  of  Jowett,  the  Esua^s  and  Retiewt,  kdA.  \ 
ITolenso.  Mi-is  Cobbo,  in  defining  the  points  of  difference  | 
between  it  and  the  First  Broad  Church,  says  of  the  latter, 
*■  It  holds  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
an  be  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  results  of  modern 
lunight  by  a  new  but  le^timate  exegesis  of  the  Bible  and 
taterpretation  of  Church  formula!.  The  Second  Broad 
Charcb  seems  prepared  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  they 
Mn  only  be  harmonized  by  the  sacrifice  of  biblical  infalb- 
bility.  The  First  Broad  Church  has  recourse,  to  har- 
nonize  them,  to  various  logical  processes,  but  principally 
bo  tho  one  described  in  the  last  chapter,  of  diverting  the 
rtndent,  at  all  difficult  points,  from,  criticism  to  edification. 
rhe  Second  Broad  Church  uses  nt>  ambiguity,  but  frankly 
kTOWS  that  when  the  Bible  contradicts  science,  the  Bible 
inast  be  in  error.  The  First  Broad  Church  maintains  that 
Ifae  inspinttion  of  the  Bible  differs  in  kind  as  wcU  as  in 
\egrt«  from  that  of  other  books.  The  Second  Broad 
jbtirch  appears  to  hold  that  it  difi*ers  in  degree  but  not  in 
nod.  This  last  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  ditferenccs  of  the 
rtro  parties,  and  of  one  of  the  most  important  controversies 
rf  modem  times."*  The  First  Broad  Church  has  mmle 
mtftgonism  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  one  of 
ito  flfroHt  specialties,  while  the  Second  Broad  Church  has 
Bude  its  most  violent  assitults  upon  the  evangelical  view  of 
iw  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  position  of  the  lat- 
Wr  IB  not  fully  defined.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that 
n  duo  time  its  apologists  will  assume  an  organized  form, 
ind  perhaps  produce  tneir  systematic  theology. 

■  Bmtrm  Uffkt;  pp.  73,  7*. 
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We  regret  that  tlie  general  opposition  on  the  pari  rf  A 
clergy  to  the  theology  of  the  EsBayi  and  Setina,  oa  % 
lirst  appearance  of  that  work,  has  not  been  imrtitil 
The  Brood  Church  has  therefore  acqaired  mtxtj  Dfvli 
herents  within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  inpOMobbl 
classify  all  the  parties  according  to  thetr  exaot ) 
strength,  and  their  approximate  proportions, 
OumberSj  must  answer  our  porpose.  The  dfll^  of  d 
Church  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  Irisb,  Ami 
present  to  about  twenty  thousand,  at  home  ui^^ 
Making  allowance  for  two  thousand  peasant  £ 
mountain  districts,  and  misaionaries  in  foraigl 
remaining  eighteen  thousand  may  be  claasificM 

f  Nnmial  Tvpc,— Ai^gticmi,     , 
Iligli  Church.     ',  Eiaggenitfd  Tjpe. — Traelarian,   , 
(  Slagiuuil  Tjpc,— High  and  Dry,   . 

f  Normal  Type, — ETangflieal, 
Low  Church.      (  Exi^gerated  Tjpe, — licTOfdite,     . 
\  Slagnaoit  Tyje, — Low  uid  Slow, . 

1  Normal  T;pe,— Theoretical  ani)  i1  iitiTfciwim.tf 

Broad  Clmrch.    f  Exaegoraled  Tjpe,— Eslr         ' 

(  Siafinant  l^pe,     . 
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><^lituon  in  England  that  the  same  dirisioD  of  parties  which 
exists  in  the  Eetablisbed  Church  also  obtains  id  other  reli- 
gions bodies.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  Dissenting  Churches, 
■U  of  which  have  their  shades  of  sentiment,  but  of  the 
smaller  and  less  intluential  organizations.  The  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  and  Lnitarians  have  e^cb  tLeir 
old  and  new  schools, — the  former  adhering  to  the  old  and 
established  standards,  the  latter  striving  to  harmonize  with 
modem  science  and  free  inqoiry.  The  Jews  have  their 
Mosaic,  Talmudic,  and  Phillipsohnic  groups, — the  last  tak- 
ing its  n&me  from  its  leader,  and  corresponding  with  ths 
fint  Broad  Church  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.*  The 
Batioiislistic  part;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  is  now 
aiming  to  harmonizo  Popeiy  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
sinetoentb  centnr}'.  It  has  no  distinctive  name,  but  num- 
bers many  adherents.  The  Quakers,  besides  possessing  n 
■trongly  conservative  wing,  have  their  advocates  of  the 
"*  Inner  Light,"  who  are  pushing  this  destructive  doctrine 
"  to  the  foU  consequences  developed  by  the  Second  Broad 
Church  party  in  the  National  Church."  The  Unitarians 
■regrouped  into  the  staid  disciples  of  Priestley  andBelsham, 
Bod  the  New  School,  who  stand  on  the  same  ground  with 
Heodore  Parker  in  the  United  States.  Like  their  breth- 
jen  in  the  United  States,  they  have  for  some  time  been 
cKrided  on  the  question,  whether  their  religious  denomina- 
tion should  continue  as  heretofore  to  demand  an  explicit 
belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  as  a  term  of  member- 
riiip.  The  Conservatives  insist  on  it,  while  the  Progressives 
demand  for  every  member  of  the  Union  an  unlimited  free- 
dom of  belief  In  1865,  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  defeated  a  proposi- 
tion,  made  by  a  conservative  member,  for  defining  its 
&itb.  The  subject  came  up  again  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  London,  May  23,  186(5.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Bache  moved 
that  the  role  of  the  Association,  which  aflfinned  that  the 
A^actCLation  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  principles 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad,  be  main- 
tainrd  in  its  original  cleamess  and  distinctness  by  the 
following  addition  :  "  The  principles  including  the  re- 
cognition  of  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

*  rtiillipaohn.  Author  of  Ihe   Beligiotit  Idea  la  JudaUm,   Iilam,  »*d 
CkrutianUj.    TruulateJ  b>'  Misa  Ann  Golibchmtdt. 
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as  the  only  God,  and  the  only  proper  object  of  _  __ 
worship,  and  also  the  recognition  of  the  special  dlTioe  _. 
sion,  and  authority  as  a  religious  teacher,  of  Jtwuf  CbiC 
himself."  The  proposition  was  reject«df  the  Progrw^W 
being  in  the  oscendWicy. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


J 


The  aspect  of  novelty  in  the  religions  and  theologial 
history  of  the  United  States,  is  nnparalleled  in  the  hisMy 
of  any  European  nation,  and  is  traceable  in  p«rt  to  Hu 
peculiarities  of  our  political  origin  and  career.  Tha  buil- 
ers  of  our  government  were  wise  students  of  the  phikwoplif 
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Bpirit,  if,  while  constituting  an  independent  gorem- 
BBent,  they  had  mnde  the  Church  dependent. 

The  principle  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  presup- 
bOse«  a  greater  degree  of  social  parity  than  has  existed  in 
•ny  nation.  Moreover,  the  Church  is  thereby  led  to  assume 
an  authority  to  which,  she  has  no  claim  and  which  Christ 
sever  intended  her  to  possess.  Milton,  whose  clear  and 
pTBCtictil  views  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  relations  were  only 
equalled  by  his  lofty  poetic  conceptions  of  man's  moral 
Bfttarc  and  history,  says :  "  When  tho  Church,  without 
temporal  support,  is  able  to  do  her  great  works  upon  the 
enforced  obedience  of  man,  it  argaea  a  divinity  about  her. 
""  it  when  she  thinks  to  credit  and   better  her  spiritual 

icaoy,  and  to  win  herself  respect  and  dread  by  strutting 
sn  the  falee  vizard  of  worldly  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
God  is  not  there,  but  that  her  apostolic  virtue  is  departed 
from  her,  and  has  left  her  key-cold  j  which  she  perceiving, 
AS  ia  a  decayed  nature,  seeks  to  the  outward  fermentations 
and  chatiugs  of  worldly  help  and  external  flourishes,  to 
ibtcii,  if  it  be  possible,  some  motion  into  her  extreme  parts, 
er  to  hutch  a    counterfeit  life  with  the  crafty    and  arti- 

ih\  heat  of  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  observable  that  bo  long 
the  Church,  in  true  imitation  of  Christ,  can  be  content 
to  ride  upon  an  ass,  carrying  herself  and  her  government 
■limg  in  a  mean  and  simple  guise,  she  may  be  as  she  is  a 
UoD  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah ;  and  in  her  humihty  all  men, 
witJi  lond  hosannas,  will  confess  her  greatness.  But  when, 
despising  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Spirit  by  the  weak 
dunga  of  this  world,  she  thinks  to  make  herself  bigger 
md  more  considerable,  by  using  the  way  of  civil  force  and 
foriadiction,  as  she  sits  upon  this  Lion  she  changes  into  an 
"*,  and  instead  of  hosanuas,  every  man  pelta  her  with 

DOCS  and  dirt."  • 

The  peoiiliaritiea  which  have  characterized  the  history 
of  the  Jbnerican  Church  are  well  defined,  and  of  the  great- 
est value  in  all  estimates  of  the  theological  status  of  the 
popular  mind.  They  are  grouped  by  Professor  Smith  in 
tbo  following  concise  terms:  "Ffrfl.  It  is  not  the  history 
ef  the  conversion  of  a  new  people,  but  of  the  trausplanta- 
tioo  of  old  races,  already  Qiristianized,  to  a  new  theHtre, 

itf  Staton  of  aurcA  Govemtient  ffj/aimt  PrtUey.    Ch.  II. 
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comparatively  untrammeled  by  institutions  and  trttftiEei, 
Si-cond.  Independeuce  of  the  civil  power.  Third.  IW 
voluntary  principle  applied  to  the  Bnpport  of  rcligi-mi  i> 
stitutions.  Fourth.  Moral  and  ecclesiastical,  but  not  eril 
power,  the  means  of  retaining  the  members  of  vaj  tni^ 
mnnion.  Fijlh.  Development  of  the  Cbrietiaa  ayntn  a 
its  practical  and  moral  aspects,  rather  than  in  its  the*- 
retical  and  theological.  SLclh.  Stricter  discipltne  io  tb 
Churches  than  is  practicable  where  Church  and  SUto 
mth.  Increase  of  the  Churches,  to  a 


extent,  throngh  revicals  of  religion,  rather  thMU  by  ^ 


natural  growth  of  the  children  in  an  establial 
Excessive  multiplication  of  sects ;  and  diviaioiu  en 
tiona  of  moral  reform."  * 

When  we  consider  the  intimate  relations  between  Ftsbcb 
and  this  country  during  the  first  stag«  of  our  DStinnil 
existence,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Fnocfa  uk 
fidelity  did  not  acquire  greater  influence  oTer  oor  pooA, 
It  was  not  wholly  without  power,  and  tbe  fir^  tmoty-Bit 
years  of  our  histoiy  witnessed  greater  religioos  JtMWI 
than  have  appeared  at  any  subsequent  time.  Still  H  aajht 
said  with  truth  that  sceptical  tendencies  hsvenerrer. 
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Is  Rationaliam  likely  to  ron  its  dostnictive  cycle 
io  the  United  States  ?  Has  the  Am  erica  a  Church  no  an- 
tidote for  the  great  theological  errors  of  the  present  age  ? 
The  denominatioD  most  intimately  associated  with  Ba- 
tionaliatic  tendencies  is  the  Unit&rian  Church.  Boston  ia 
ita  centre,  and  New  England  the  principal  sphere  of  its 


ThoVenerable  Stoddard, of  Northampton,  Massacfan setts, 
Iwcame  convinced  that  the  custom  of  oxclndine  nnregen- 
er»t«  persons  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
ms  sinful ;  and  in  1708  published  a  eennon  declaring  his 
views  on  that  subject.  Ho  held  that  the  participation  of 
nnregenerate  people  in  the  comnniinion  was  highly  bene- 
ificiftl  to  them  ;  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a  means  by  which 
the;  might  become  regenerated.  He  defended  his  belief 
flO  zealously  that  he  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many 
£>Uowcra  gathering  about  him.  The  doctrine  was  termed 
tiie  Half- Way  Covenant  System,  and  was  adopted  in  the 
Chnrch  at  Northampton,  Jonatban  Edwards  socceeded 
jBtoddard,  who  was  lus  grandfather;  and  a  few  years  after 
tiie  great  revival  in  which  the  former  took  an  active  part, 
lie  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  Half- Way  Covenant  was 
iojurious.  Edwards  refused  to  practise  it,  and  in  his  TreO' 
tut  on  the  Qaalijicationa  for  Full  Communion  he  declarb-d 
Hie  necessity  of  regeneration.  Ho  was  accordingly  dis- 
■nissed  from  his  Church. 

Tliia  was  the  germ  of  American  Unitarianism.  Stoddard's 
tdherentji  clung  to  their  loose  view  of  communion,  while 
the  Wends  of  Edwards,  being  more  spiritnal,  and  many  of 
them  the  fruits  of  the  Wliitefieldian  revival,  suMaincd  the 
orthodox  construction  with  energy.  The  Half- Way  Cove- 
DBnt  iu  duo  time  called  a  party  into  existence,  which 
"SToidod  all  solicitude  concerning  their  own  spiritnal  con- 
ditioa  or  thot  of  others;  were  repugnant  to  the  revival 
■pint;  muat  have  a  system  of  doclrincs  which  could  con- 
tain nothing  to  alarm  the  fears  or  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
mombors  of  the  party.  The  doctrines  of  apostasy,  depend- 
enoe  on  grace  for  salvation,  necessity  of  atonement,  and 
special  innuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  all  thought  to  be 
alarming  doctrines.  They  were  therefore  laid  aside  silently 
•nd  wituoot  controversy.     Men  were  suffered  to  forget 


ca:ed  decid-e^i  Uii::arL»r 
tri-^iaced  a  re-vis^  litTir. 
Clarke's  liirrifton  of  tA^ 
from  which  the  doctriDes 
of  Christ  were  excluded 
letter  to  Bishop  Provos 
was  made,  "  whether  or 
be  obtained  on  terms  agi 
tors  of  this  chorch."     1 
question  to  the  next  ge 
gregation,  disliking  such 
their  rector  themselves. 
1787,  the  senior  warden 
head,  and  pronounced  the 
people  responded  "  Amei 
first  ordination  of  a   Uni 
States.f 

Wide  circulation  had  j 
Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  j. 
1756,  had  been  republish 
edition.  Before  the  clos< 
peculiar  to  Unitarianism 
that  city  and  in  other  p 
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dineitsioaa  of  the  party.  Only  a  fow  cnpies  of  Belshnm'a 
work  came  to  America,  and  they  were  hidden,  lest  any  of 
the  orthodox  might  see  them.  Finally,  Dr  Morse  obtained 
one,  and  soon  published  a  pamphlet  revealing  its  astound- 
ing  cont«>nts.  It  now  came  to  light,  for  the  first  time, 
tlwt  Unitarianism  was  a  strong  party ;  that  every  Congre- 

gktional  church  in  Boston,  except  the  Park  Street  and 
Id  South,  had  become  Unitarian ;  and  that  there  were 
•eventy-five  churches  in  other  parts  of  New  England  which 
Iwd  adopted  the  same  views.  The  Unitarians  were  now 
eompelJed  to  come  out  of  their  hiding-place,  and  tho  ortho- 
dox watched  their  movements  with  intense  interest. 

The  zeal  of  the  adhcrenta  of  Unitarianism,  however,  did 
not  diminish  by  exposure,  and  a  very  impoi-tant  event  oc- 
ctmed,  which  indicated  that  their  labours  were  succesafu]. 
Dr  Ware,  an  avowed  anti-Trinitarian,  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  in  Harvai-d  College,  in  place  of  the 
deceased  Dr  Tappau.  The  appointment  created  a  profound 
CKcttoment  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  were  iodignaaC 
at  the  procedure.  But  remonstrance  was  useless.  Unit- 
■risniflm  was  triumphantly  domiciled  at  Cambridge,  and 
nuiy  who  designed  preaching  its  tenets  became  attendants 
ll{K>ii  tho  lectures  of  Professors  Ware  and  Andrews  Norton. 
J^  a  probable  consequence  of  the  ^eat  cliange  in  Harvard, 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  established,* — an 
institutiou  which,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  has 
■hed  a  beneficent  lustre  npon  tbe  entire  country.  Its 
•tadenta  have  never  ceased  to  be  ornaments  to  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit,  white  some  of  the  number,  proving  themselves 
worthy  successors  of  Carey,  Marshman,  Coke,  and  Ward, 
have  laboured  in  heathen  lands  with  apostolic  zeal. 

The  celebrated  controversy  between  Drs  Channing  and 
ToTCOster,  occasioned  by  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1815,  under  the  title  of  Amen'ean  Unitiirianiam, 
1  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  orthodox, 
i  their  formation  into  a  distinct  organization.  Farsuinv  j 
Bggn-ssivo  pohcy,  they  organized  congregations  in  van*^V 

^ i  parbt  of  New  Kngland,  and  in  the  cities  of  Philadelpliis,,  / 

Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Cliarleston.     This  was  th»  < 
heroic  age  of  the  tmitarian  Church  of  America, 
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Channing  became  immediately  tlio  leader  of  tbe 
soct.  He  represents  tbe  best  type  of  Unitarian  ism.  Van 
in  life,  ardent  in  his  attaclimenta,  and  heroic  in  •pirit,  !■ 
waswell  adapted  to  advance  thecaase  which  hebadrnpcctfi 
He  had  no  taste  for  controversy,  but  the  circam£iaBa9 
connected  with  the  prevalent  theology  made  siK-h  a  cl«^ 
impression  on  his  mind  that  he  felt  it  hie  dutv  lo  aid  ii 
the  revival  of  what  he  deemed  a  more  liberal  Giith.  S>i 
indorsing  the  extreme  UnitarianiBm  of  Prieetlej  nnd  B(t 
sham,  he  took  a  middle  ground  between  Jt  and  Now  Esg- 
land  Calvinism.  He  was  attentively  heard  io  hia  iJiam 
at  Boston,  and  was  listened  to  by  large  audiences  wlMnmt 
he  preached  or  lectured. 

Hia  writings  embrace  a  variety  of  topics,  the  chief  it 
which,  apart  from  religious  themes  proper,  are  BlMref^ 
temperance,  education,  and  war.  Within  m  few  ^^ean  IbI 
views  have  attracted  increased  attention  in  Earops.  It 
France,  MM.  Laboulayo,  de  R^masat,  and  Renon  hm 
discussed  them  at  length.  Of  his  mentid  tranaitJ-jiLi, ii 
admiring  writer  says  :  "  From  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  n»- 
son  he  derived  deeper  reverence  for  the  essentiiU  puireri  d 
man ;  by  Schclling's  intimations  of  the  Divine  Life,  rroT^ 
where  manifested,  he  was  made  more  dcrontl^ 
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rights  to  be  reetraiDcd  by  any  rights  in  bis  creatures. 

arc  madti  to  minister  to  their  Maker's  glory,  not  to 

glorify  themselves.    They  wholly  depend  on  him,  and  have 

BO  power  which  they  cao  call  their  own.     His  sovereignty, 

urfal  and  oiuuipotent,  is  not  to  be  kept  in  check,  or  turned 

I  its  purposes,  by  any  claims  of  his  subjects,     Mau'a 

itux  is  the  dust.      Tho  entire  prostration  of  his  fooultios 

~  the  true  homage  he  is  to  offer  to  God.      He  is  not  to 

sit  bis  reason  or  his  sense  of  right  against  the  decrees  of 

B  Almighty.     He  has  but  one  lesson  to  learn,  that  he  is 

lotliing,  that  God  is  Ail  in  All.      Such  is  the  common 

Bnguage  uf  theology,"  * 

Against  these  views  he  asserts  man's  free  ngeucy  and 

OVbI  dignity.     His  creed  is  the  greatness  uf  Uumau  Na- 

;  such  greatness  as  is  seen  iu  the  "  intellectnal  energy 

^  ttiscL-ms  absolute,  universal  truth  in  the  idea  of  God, 

freedom  of  will  and  moral  power,  in  disintoretftedness 

1  oelf-sscrifice,  in  tho  boundlessness  of  love,  in  aspirations 

■r  perfection,  in  desires  and  affections  which  time  and 

Mce  cannot  confine,  and  tho  world  cannot  fill.     The  soul, 

*^^ired  in  these  lights,  should  fill  us  with  awe.     It  is  an 

mortal  germ,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  now  within 

elf  what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold.     It  is  truly  an  image 

the  infinity  of  God,  and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its 

■nodenr."  t     Instead  of  looking   without  for  a  basis  of 

B^ion,  we  must  commence  at  home,  witliin  ourselves. 

'We  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own  souls,  for  in  them 

tl>e  fountain  of  all  diviuo  truth.      An  outward  revelation 

only  possible  and  intelligible  on  the  ground  of  concep- 

aaa  and  principles  preriously  furnished  by  tbe  soul.     Ilcra 

oar  primitive  teacher  and  light.    Let  us  not  disparage  it. 

Elwre  an<,  indeed,  philosophical  schools  of  the  present  day, 

%i(A  tell  us  that  we  are  to  start  in  all  our  spvculatious 

Wb  the  Absolute,  tho  Infinite.     But  we  rise  to  these  con- 

gptioDB  from  the  contemplation  of  our  own  nature  j  and 

ran  if  it  were  not  bo,  of  what  avail  would  be  the  notion  of 

I  Ab«olatc,  Infinite  existence,  an  Uncaused  Unity,  if  strip- 

sd  of  all  those  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  which  tra 

■m  only  from  our  own  souls?  What  but  a  vnguu  shadow, 

sounding  name,  is  the  metaphysical  Deity,  tlio  substance 

•  JTerff,  hlrfduflary  Remarit,  p.  viu.  t  1^  P-  *>■ 
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withont  modes,  the  being  without  propertiet,  Uw  o 
Unity  whicli  performs  auch  a  part  in  some  of  our  phia 
phical  systems.      The  only  God  whom  onr  Uumghti  i 
rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  our  oooacia 
can  recoCTiize,  is  the  God  whose  image  dwells  m  onr 
souls.     The  grand  ideas  of  Power,  Beoaoo,  Wisdom,  I 
Rectitude,  Holiness,  Blessedness,  that  is,  of  all  God'»i 
tributes,  come  from  within,  from   the  nctiaQ  of  oar  i 
spiritnal  nature.     Many  indeed  think  that  they  hsarti  fl 
from  marks  of  design  and  skill  in  the  outward  world;  k 
our  ideas  of  design  and  skill,  of  a  determining  c 
end  or  purpose,  arc  derived  from  conscionsnoOi  ff^f^ ' 
own  souls.     Thus  the  soul  is  the  spring  of  c 
of  God."  * 

The  Creed  of  the  Unitarians  mast  be  stodied  i 
would  take  soundings  at  sea.  The  mea;9iin>amil  off 
place  is  no  guarantee  of  the  depth  in  another.  \VW  ■ 
believed  twenty  years  ago,  may  not  be  endorsed  by  I 
leaders  of  to-day.  One  writer  of  their  fold  says:  "  W 
arianism  is  loose,  vaguej  general,  indetenniiuUfl  in  it*  < 
ments  and  formularies."  t  When  George  Pulman  ini 
Mr  Fosdick  over  the  HoUia  Street  Church,  he  Biuij 
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ynonnce, — in  short,  of  puerility  and  superstition  involved 
I « large  part  of  the  appeals,  the  preaching,  the  cant  terms, 
he  popular  dogmns,  the  current  conversation  of  Christcn- 
om, — ore  discouraging  evidences  how  backward  is  the 
Bilious  thought  of  our  day,  as  compared  with  its  general 
Ikoo^ht ;  how  little  harmony  there  is  between  out  scboola 
nd  onr  Churches,  our  thinkers  and  our  religious  guides, 
nr  poUlicul  and  national  institutions  and  onr  popular  the- 
Uwy.  It  is  not  Christianity — the  rational,  thoroufjh,  all- 
DDntcing  Gospel  of  Christ, — which  throws  its  blessed 
■actitie&  over  and  around  our  whole  humanity, — which 
inu  and  consecrates  our  whole  nature  and  our  whole  life 
-^rhich  is  thus  taught.  It  is  a  system  which  is  narrower 
lum  Judaism,  and  compared  with  which  Romanism  is  a 
rincely  and  magnificent  theology.  I  say  advisedly,  that 
'  Prot«Btantism  endorses  the  vulgar  notions  of  a  God- 
Brsed  world, — a  fallen  race, — a  commercial  atonement, — 
doomed  and  hell-devoted  humanity, — a  mysterious  con- 
anion, — a  Church  which  is  a  sort  of  life-boat  hanging 
Muadawreck  that  may  carry  oS'aft^w  women  and  selfishly- 
Ehglited  men,  leaving  the  bolder,  braver,  larger  portion 
I  go  down  with  the  ship ;  if  this  be  the  sum  and  substance 
f  rehgion, — if  these  notions  be  the  grounds  of  the  late 
^ffiona  excitement  and  the  doctrines  Vfhich  gave  it  power,* 
•-t£en  it  is  not  so  true  to  human  nature,  its  wants  and  woes, 
S  Tarktoa  and  manifold  tastes,  talents,  and  faculties,  as  the 
Id  Catholic  system, — and  that,  instead  of  trembling  at  the 
(owth  and  prospects  of  Romanism  in  this  country,  wo 
iMold  more  reasonably  rejoice  in  its  triumphs,  ns  the 
lorthier  occupant  of  the  con6dence  and  affection  of  the 
topic.  But  this  narrow  system,  with  all  its  arrogant 
IftiniH  to  be  the  only  Evangelical  faith,is  not  Pro testantfam; 
r,  nUJier,  is  not  mere  Protestantism."  f 

But  th«  indet«rminatene8a  of  Unitarian  theology  does 
Ot  warrant  us  in  passing  over  its  tenets,  as  stated  by 
Titora  held  in  good  repute  in  that  Church.  It  would  bo 
ofajr,  however,  to  claim  that  these  are  doctrines  to  which 
idi  must  inflexibly  adhere.  The  Uuitiirians  neither  exact 
or  dc^sire  confonnit)*  to  authority ;    in  fact  they  have  no 

*  TIkm  vontt  refer  (o  tlie  jrrckt  RcvivU  m  th«  winter  of  13&7-SS. 
t  Belion,  UttlatemnU  «/  Cirulia»  UoefriM,  pp.  I6i,  165. 
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anthority.  Reason  is  left  to  place  its  ovm 
upon  the  truths  of  revelation.  What,  then,  is  ihe  Bonl 
Unitariau  Bpntitnont  on  those  subject:*  whose  esaentaltit 
portance  is  acknowledged  by  all  Evangelical  Cfaorchnt 

Ikbpiratioh  anb  the  ScKiprcBBS.  Uhanniii^  a&d  Deaff 
have  held  loftier  views  of  the  Bible  and  its  divioe  orifB 
than  their  less  dcvont  brethren.  Tlio  latter  faas  aaid  iK 
"  The  matter  is  Divine,  the  miracles  real,  the  pronuM*  ^ 
rious,  the  tbreatcnings  fearful ;  enough  that  all  U  gkncmlf 
and  fearfully  true  to  the  Divine  will,  true  to  haman  tudvt; 
true  to  its  wants,  anxieties,  sorrows,  sins,  snlTatioa,  fi 
destinies-;  enough  that  the  seal  of  a  Divine  nnd  minotliMi 
communication  is  set  upon  that  holy  Book."  •  Bat  fW^ 
euce  for  the  Scriptures  is  rapidly  on  the  declina  ainoMff  tk> 
Unitarians, — the  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  theOoraa 
end  English  Rationalists.  They  call  all  belitrvm  in  otiW 
dox  opinions,  "Bibliolaters."  They  spurn  tha  thoi^ltttf 
an  infallible  Bible.  "No  wonder,"  tliey  say,  "tint  die 
Bibliolaters  quail  before  the  ieonoclasin  of  Bi^op  Colni^ 
and,  in  their  rage,  call  aloud  for  his  excisioB  fron  Ik* 
Church ;  for  if  a  single  one  of  the  difficnltiea  ho  "  ^" 

can  be  proved  a  reality,  the  whole  edifice  ot 

topples  to  its  fall We  believe 

sense  can  alone  be  found  in  our  theory,  _ 

Scripture  as  credible  though  human,  as  inspired 
form,  but  in  its  Bnbstanco,  of  various  and,  in  nuj 
of  unknown  authorship,  and  representing  diflennt  i 
of  culture.  We  cannot  accept  all  its  docamcnts  M  of  I 
ordinate  authority ;  nor  in  eveiy  one  of  ita  statets 
we  recognize  a  product  of  inspiration.  We  do  not  ooncsx 
onrselvea  bound,  therefore,  to  defend  tho  gfeologj-  of  Hi— i 
or  to  admire  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  in  the  extcoM^ 
tion  of  the  Cannanites;  or  to  infuse  a  nx'ondite  lyiJIMl 
meaning  into  tho  amatory  descriptiona  and  appoda  if  di 
Bong  of  Solomon."  t 

God  A!ID  Christ.  God  is  the  UniTcrBal  Father.  B 
must  be  forgotten  that  he  is  King ;  his  patemtl  ckanc*" 
alone  must  be  borne  in  mind.  He  ia  a  God  ofoae  penA 
not  of  three,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  u  iu*Wi 
hinted  at  in  the  Bible,   but  ia  of  PUtomo  arigJB.    "D* 

•  C69tnnfnial  Sirmimt,  No,  1. 
i  On,  Umlariifiim  ia  tlie  Prttad  Timt,  pp.  ft^  U,  M. 
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ChnBtian  Fntlicrs  did  not  contend  that  it  was  contained 
Uittrrtn.  The  view  of  three  persous  in  one  God  ia  "  Bolf- 
eootrndictoTT,  opposed  to  all  right  reason,  positively  ab- 
cnnL"  *  niriat  ia  inferior  and  subordinate  to  God.  He 
)■  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  anecls,  Mosce,  Samnel,  tho 
Kio^  nod  Jndges  of  Ifiraol.  They  were  ^ds  in  one 
j  ncpect, — the  word  of  God  was  spoken  to  tbom.  Christ  a 
I  tik»  diief  one  "  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,"  t  In  the 
'Jf«ir  Testament,  Christ  is  uniformly  kept  distinct  from  the 
jTktber,  Bud  the  attributes  wliich  he  possessed,  wisdom, 
!know)edge,  and  power,  wore  endowments  from  God. 
i  Tsi  uoLT  Ghost.  The  ITuly  Ghost  is  not  a  person,  bnt 
'  n  mtn\y  sent  from  the  Fatlier,  or  proceeds  from  bim.  The 
;«ppArcnt  presence  of  the  Holy  Gho»t  in  Christ's  tarewell 
awconrae  is  only  a  personification  resulting  from  the  peott-  I 
liar  OAturv  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  necessity  of  iti  J 
nutKX.  Not  being  a  person,  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
I  God,  and  is,  therefore,  not  self-existent,  underived,  and 
I'uorinnated.  Wherever  it  is  described  as  a  person  it  ia 
i«nly  the  writer's  striking  form  of  speech;  it  is  solely  per- 
''  amnficaticin,  just  as  we  oflen  find  the  case  with  the  Law, 
Wisdom,  Scripture,  Kin,  and  Charity,  J  ] 

Binux   Depkavttv,     The  CnitAnans  have  no  place  ia  j 
.their  crocd  for  man's  nntnral  sinfulness.     It  is,  they  say,  ■  ] 
'|doe(ri&al  innovation,  having  been  propagated  by  Angnatiae  J 
'Jn  tlw  fifth  century.     Tliat  God  should  create  men  who  aio  j 
^ttatoiBily  sinnerti  is  inconsistent  with  his  parental  charnctori  ^ 
"Hm  doctrino  is  itself  repulsive.    Tlie  human  mind  revolts  j 
at  ii.     If  God  our  Creator  lias  implanted  within  uh  a  a^  4 
tenl  aeoM  of  riffht  and  wrong,  that  sense  arraigns  hii  1 
'Character  and  conduct  in  creating  us  thus  corrupt."  g  Then 
)»  no  anch  thing,  the  Unitarians  contend,  as  the  fall  of  maa. 
Adam  was  what  we  are,     "  Uad  he  not  sinned,"  one  of 
thair  writers   affirms,  "our  race   would   have  continued 
perfect  and  happv  without  the  necessity  for  progress,  or 
the  need  of  any  of  those  educational  and  recuperative  pro*  J 
CMaps  to  which  Providence  has  rcaortcd.    Lfl  thoae  wkc  dM  >T 
liiiVfir  IkU .'    Let  those  also  who  <'an,  call  the  unfallcn  Adam 
Htd  Eve  satisfactory   patterns  niid  types  of  our  compli'te 
ity.     Imagine  a  world  of  Adams  and  Eves,  living  in 


*  Ptriev.  VrntarUmim  Mnrl.  p.  Si. 
t  IW-pF-  1^3, 133,  131. 


t  Ibid.  p.  !6, 
t  Ibid,  E>p.  ISO,  U7. 
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a  garden,  on  spoutaneous  fruits,  ignorant  of  tlio  dixtinctbn 
between  good  and  evil,  and  without  anj  capacity  of  dobI 
change  or  improvement  !  Can  any  amount  of  credaE^ 
enable  an  enUghtened  and  caadid  mind  of  the  [in wit 
day  to  think  this  world  originally  made  to  b©  ooaqBol 
by  sach  a  racQ ;  that  tmfaUen  Adams  and  Kves  could  mr 
l^ve  developed  its  rcaourcos,  or  their  own  powen,  al 
capacities  of  moral  and  gpiritnal  happiness  r  Cut  i0 
eubtlety  perceive  a  true  distinction  between  their  ceu& 
tion  and  that  of  the  innocent  but  feeble  islanders  of  nat 
fen  Bpota  in  the  Pacific?*  Can  any  degree  of  wapm- 
Btition  regard  a  etate  of  nnfallen  holiness,  which  «Ik)«(4 
omr  first  parents  to  euccuoib  in  the  midst  of  perfect  blai^ 
and  under  God's  own  direct  care  and  instractioDs,  be&M 
the  first  temptation,  as  saperior  to  our  present  tuond  ooft- 
dition  ?  If  Adam  fell,  the  race  roao  by  hi b  fall ;  be  I«1I  ^ 
and  nothing  happier  for  oar  final  fortonea  ever  occaaii 
than  when  the  innocents  of  the  garden  leamod  their  ahiai^ 
and  ficd  iatci  the  hardships  and  experiences  of  k  disctpGaMJ 
and  growing  humanity.  .  .  .  The  radical  ticb  oTIIb 
popular  way  of  thinking  abont  moral  evil  lies  is  tbo  ftpff- 
sition  that  ...  a  state  of  spotless  innocence  t*  wttv 
than  a  state  of  moral  exposure  and  moral  Btmgyb;  tai 
that  all  our  humanity  is  not  entitled  to  nso  develo^oert 
and  play,  in  its  grand  career  of  being.  On  the  otb«:r  itti, 
the  true  theory  of  humanity  presents  u3  with  a  race  brai^ 
into  this  world  for  its  education,  starting  with  monl  M 
intellectual  infancy,  and  liable  to  all  the  mtsUkM,  wnk- 
nesses,  and  follies,  whioh  an  ungrown  and  incxpericBMi 
nature  begets."  t  There  is  far  more  virtuo  in  the  «vM 
than  there  is  vice.  Wo  grossly  mistake  when  w«  nab 
notoriouiily  vicious  characters  the  type  of  hiumuitty  at  bifa 
"  Man  by  nature,  as  bom  and  brought  into  this  worli. :'~ 
innocent,  pure;  guiltless  because  sinless;  fitted  fotM 
that  reUgion  which  Christ  revealed  to  opemt4.t  sat 
and  gloriously  upon;  not  indeed  holy,  bat 
becoming  so." 

The  ATONEUEirr.     The  orthodox  view  of  tbo 

*  Will  the  ReTorend  antbor  be  kind  rnoiigh  to  toform  tW 
Ciuae  u)d  eiact  locaUt j  of  IhesiC  iuuoecnt  islander*  ? 

t  Bellons,  BatatemeMU  of  dirutiax  DoelriMt,  {^  J39 — SKL 
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^h  denied  hy  tke  TJnitarians.  Sacrifices  are  of  human 
ori^n,  tliose  of  the  Mosaic  religion  bein^  solely  ritual,  and 
^mbolical  acta  of  faith  and  worship.  Christ's  death  did 
Bot  ftppeoee  the  wrath  of  God  in  any  sense,  nor  is  anything 
Mtd  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ's  saSeringa  as 
OMMOang  or  exciting  the  grace  or  mercy  of  God.  It  is  not 
■M«d  tLat  God  is  reconciled  to  ns,  but  we  to  him.  Christ 
■offared  fts  an  example.  A  writer  already  quoted  says : 
"Eqiecially  were  the  anguish  and  patience  of  his  final  snf- 
ftrings  and  his  awlul  death  upon  the  cross  appointed  and 
powerfnl  means  of  aSectiag  the  mind  of  man."  *  Anothor 
•atlior  aitirms:  "Christ  saves  ua,  so  far  as  bis  suSerings 
mod  de«th  are  concerned,  through  their  moral  influence  and 
power  upon  man ;  the  great  appeal  which  they  make  being 
Hot  to  God,  but  to  the  sinner's  conscience  and  heart ;  thua 
aiding  in  the  great  work  of  bringing  him  into  reconciliation 
with  or  reconciling  him  to  his  Father  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
Beoonciliation  is  accomplished  by  Christ ;  by  all  that  ha 
WU  and  is ;  all  that  he  taught,  did,  and  is  doing ;  and  by 
aU  tfaftt  he  Buffered  for  our  sake.  Not  by  one  but  by  all  of 
IheM  are  we  saved."  t  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  made  to 
6od,  for  he  did  not  need  to  be  propitiated  or  rendered 
Mercifb],  but  simply  with  refore-nce  to  man  alone, — for  his 
IfOod  J  God's  justice  needs  no  pacification.  "  There  cnn  bo 
■0  ffreiit«r  or  more  blinding  heresy  than  tliat  which  would 
teach  that  Christ's  sufieringB,  or  any  sufferings  in  behalf  of 
virtue  and  human  sins  and  sorrows,  are  strictly  substitu- 
tional, or  literally  vicarious.  The  old  theologies,  pprplexed 
and  darkened  with  metaphysics  and  scholastic  logic — the 
fhitt  of  academic  pride  and  the  love  of  ecclosiastical  do- 
miaion — laboiirad  to  prove  and  bo  te«oh  that  Christ,  in  his 
■borl  agony  upon  the  cross,  really  suffered  the  pains  of  sin 
•ad  bore  the  actual  Hum  of  all  the  anguish  from  remorse 
and  ^ilt  due  to  myriads  of  sinners,  through  the  ages  of 
•temitr.  .  .  .  Oursenaeof  justice  and  goodness  so  far 
■•  God  himself  is  concerned,  is  vastly  more  shocked  by  the 
proper  penalties  of  sin  being  placed  upon  the  innocent  than 
bad  tbey  been  left  upon  the  goilty,  where  they  belong.  .  .  . 
Tbe  tmth  is,  literal  snbstitution  of  moral  penalties  la  a 

"  r«-*«  o/n.  Warr.JT^  vol.  i».  p.  9h 
t  Parley,  Vmlarimm*m  D^iiaJ,  pp.  20S— 310. 
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tiling  nbaolutely  impossible  I  Vicarious  puoit 
technical  and  tbeological  senge,  ia  forbidden 
laws  of  our  nature  and  moral  constitution." 

Regetiideatiox.  This  is  a  nniversal  want,  bat  it  i«  m- 
tirely  consistent  witb  tho  parity  of  buruan  iiaturr.  Tk» 
natural  birth  gives  no  iBcrai  charnctor:  it  ia  to  be  fonne4> 
and  when  formed,  is  ealled  tho  "  new  birth."  This  ie  tH 
that  Christ  meant  when  he  euid  to  Nicodemua,  "  Excvft  > 
man  be  bom  again  he  ctionot  see  the  kingdom  of  GoJ." 
Eegenemtion  must  not,  therefore,  be  considered  a  eonie* 

?uence  of  human  depravity,  but  a  rcsolt  of  human  pttritTr 
t  ia  the  de;~e1opmeDt  of  that  which  is  aLready  goott  witfc- 
in  us. 

FoTCEi  PuKistriiEuT.  The  Unitarians  of  America  haT«^ 
for  the  most  port,  adopted  the  Restitutional  Cheonee  cf 
Hartley  and  Priestley.  ^Ir  Ballou  clainia  "  the  whcilo 
body  of  Umtariana  as  Universal ists."  Paniabmvnt  vuif 
be  inSicted  aflcr  death,  but  it  will  bo  tomporary.  "Tlw 
punishments  of  hell  ore  disciplinarian,  and  do  not  foibid 
the  hope  of  remisaion  and  relief."t 

The  best  method  of  determining  the  present  qicril  <fl 
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qnsrterl;  organ  of  tLe  Unitariana,    The    Chn'atr'aa 

er,  lus  passed  an  encomium  on  the  same  expoDont 

iish  Rationalism,  in   wUicli   it    manifcets  no  t«'in- 

gladness  at  scepticism  within  the  palo  of  the  diiirch, 

Mjro,  with  ondisgniaod  satisfaction,  that  "  either  thc^ti 

essayists  mnst  have  been  in  very  close  and  intimate 

ential  relations   as    fnends  or    fellow- students,  and 

bare  held  manjr  precious  conferences  togetJier  in  nhich 

they  wen>  mutoally  each  other's  confessors ;  or,  tlierc  must 

be  quite  a  luvo  nomber  of  vctv  able  and  very  hereticAl 

irinnera  in  tlie  Church  of  England,  within  easy  hail  of  each 

other,  and  so  thick  in  some  neighbourhoods  that  it  is  rha 

readiest  thing  in  tlie  world  to  pick  oat  a  set  of  them  who, 

*  withuot  concert  or  compariBOU,*  will  contribute  all  the 

partM  of  &_fmh  and  nnhaeknri/ed  tysiem  o/optuion." 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  outspoken  of  all  the  organ- 
{■ed  attacks  of  American  Rationalism  upon  evangi.>licHl 
Christianity  occurred  at  the  first  public  anniversary  of  the 
Yoaag  Men's  Christian  Union,  of  New  York.  Its  import- 
■ace  was  due  to  the  diversity  of  unerangolioal  bodies  there 
repre«etit«d,  and  to  the  celebrity  of  aevenU  of  tho  Hprak- 
ers.  Unitarianism,  Swcdenbori^iaaism,  and  UniveruUism 
mingled  in  happy  fraternity.  The  speakers  were  Dn 
Osgood,  Bellows,  8awyer,  and  Chapin ,-  Rev.  Messrs  Dar- 
, .  rett,  Peters,  Mayo,  Higginson,  Miel,  Bluichard,  and 
^  RttlhiDgham  ;  and  Uichard  Warren  and  Horace  Greeloy, 
^    Eaqoires. 

i^       Tba  Union  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  countcrpoiao 

M   to  the  large  and  flourieliing  Young  Men's  Christian  Amo- 

)r\  OlAtion,  which  is  comprised  of  earnest  and  active  members 

pf  all  orthodox  denominations.     The  platform  of  the  fur* 

mar  may  be  determined  from  the  following  significant  lan- 

nage:  "  The  Anniversary  of  the  Yoniig  Men's  ('hri>.liAn 

Union  was  the  first  instance  in  which  so  many  of  the  load- 

JDg  minds  in  the  various  branches  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 

;0raaaire  portion  of  the  Christian  Chun.-lt  have  utet  on  ono 

Momon  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  tho  prat^li- 

Tical  boanngs  of  that  higher   type  of  Christianity  which 

to  \>e  limited  by  any  dogma,  or  fottvrod  by  any 

■     One  of  the  speakers,  in  explaining  the  relatiuns 

Frtiiat.p.1 
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of  tie  Union  to  the  Church,  said:  "We  laftintain,  tks, 
that  wo  are  iVi  the  Church,  are  the  Charch — not  «  pvtW 
it,  but  the  whole  Church, — having  m  ne  the  he>urt  mod  nd 
of  orthodoxy  ilself,  the  essence  of  alt  Umt  gave  life  l«iH 
creed,  the  utmost  Hignificance  and  >-ital  force  of  wW  it 
taught  and  still  teaches.  Id  what  we  conceive  to  bo  a  Mat- 
tering and  stammering  way,  in  a  cumbixias  aud  ontwon 
language,  with  a  circuitoas  and  weariaoiQe  phrvAeologf; 
but  meaning  really  what  wo  mean,  and  doing  for  tnea  Ifr 
Bentially  what  we  are  doing.  All  that  we  claim  is  a 
statement  of  the  old  and  cbangeless  truth,  m  diui 
rassed  account  of  the  ever  true  and  identical  stoiy.  .  .  . 
We  have  not  separated  ourselves  from  the  brothras  [ortk»- 
dox]  ;  we  hold  them  in  onr  enclosure ;  we  ore  alwrnys  jmif 
to  receive  them,  to  welcome  them.  We  arc  not  expcctiif 
they  will  receive  us,  on  account  of  their  provideutial  poe- 
tioQ.  Wo  have  an  intellectual  perception  of  wbat  th* 
times  demand  and  what  the  future  is  to  be.  We  en  Mt 
clearer  than  they.  We  can  see  why  they  are  wrong;  Atf 
cannot  see  why  we  are  right — but  they  will  prcwnl^. 
.  .  .  The  actual  preBence  of  God  in  tbo  world,  IB  aB  ha 
love  and  mercy,  supplying  our  deficiencies,  bclptii^  ev 
infirmities,  consecrating  and  transforming  inntt«r,  finM 
sanctity  and  beauty  to  life — this  is  what  the  ""firi"^  i 
the  old  faith  offers  to  huroanity. 

"  The  indistinct  perception  of  this  faith  and  tbe  dinn* 
craving  to  see  it  clearly,  and  bring  it  to  the  sight  of  r^Wn, 
has  led  to  tho  eristence  and  organizatioa  of  tbe  libsal 
Churches,  and  indirectly  to  the  formation  of  the  Took 
Men's  Christian  Union.  Faith  in  man  hs  the  child  ol  Gal, 
his  word  and  residence,  authorizing  the  frecut  D*e  rf 
thought,  the  profonndsst  respect  for  individnal  conrictiocit 
the  firmest  confidence  in  progress  and  in  tho  tn'iitnpb  rf 
truth ;  inspiring  good-will,  humane  affcctioaa,  pfailuiUifO* 
pic  activity,  and  personal  holiness;  faith  in  tiod  a*  lk( 
Father  of  man — man's  universal  Saviour  and  inspircr— 
man's  merit  consists  wholly  in  being  his  child  and  tw  poA 
ofhisgraceinnature,  life,  the  Church,  ami  the  f]na(>aiw(]al 
— these  are  the  permanent  articles  nf  OhnBtitin  faith,  wMcfc 
is  not  so  much  faith  in  Christ,  aa  Chrial'a  fkith.*'* 

*  BcUon,  in  SeHgioxM  Aipeett  c/tie  Agr,  pp.  109— til. 
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[  5  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  most  of  the  speakers 
'At  tbo  anniversary  in  question  conld  have  better  served  the 
interests  of  a  bold  and  anmitigated  system  of  nationalism. 
The  great  evil  of  the  day  is  declared  to  be  dogmatism, 
KgUDBt  which  every  true  friend  of  progress  must  deal  hia 
Bost  destructive  blows.  Liberal  minds  must  break  loose 
from  the  fetters  of  authority,  and  give  play  to  their  own 
infallible  reason.  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  is 
phoed  upon  the  same  footing  with  Romanism;  both  of 
jWhich  owinizations  onchtirch  all  who  do  not  conform  to 
itbetrcreed.  "The  truth  is,"  says  a  speaker,  "this  Prot^st- 
lant  Evangelical  Chnrch  is  in  the  same  chronic  delusion  as 
its  enemy,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  it  can  propose  no 
plftn  of  Christian  union  which  will  include  the  Christiana 
of  the  coontry.  Its  only  idea  of  union  ia  the  conspiracy  of 
■  few  sects  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence}  j 
nonopolixe  its  honours  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  ' 
come;  and  either  compel  the  rest  of  mankind  to  come  into 
its  arrangement,  or  be  turned  into  everlasting  perdition— 
m  proceetiing  which  the  American  people,  with  one  respect 
to  the  undeniable  rights  of  this  Chnrch,  begs  leave  respect- 
Uhlly  to  decline, — and  further  to  intimate,  that  it  is  not  at 
tall  fthtrmed  about  the  eternal  consequences  of  a  refusal  to 
pceede  to  the  pretensions  of  an  ecclesiasticism  that  a«- 
Wumes  to  be  God's  vicegerent  to  the  United  States  of 
America."* 

I  Great  fault  is  fonnd  with  the  doctrines  of  the  plenary 
itupimtion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
'btood  for  man's  salvation.  God  is  in  man ;  and  man's 
pnoral  instincts,  intellectual  mould,  and  spiritual  senses 
■re  infinitely  wiser  than  we  conceive  them  to  be.  They 
■re  inbllible  in  what  they  say  of  God,  and  are  the  best  cri- 
Iterift  of  truth.  How  much  the  world  has  been  given  up  to 
the  worship  of  the  Bible !  "  The  Bibles  will  be  left  liere 
jto  bom  in  the  general  conflagration  with  the  other  tempo- 
nrj  representations  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the 
•ternal  Reason,  the  foundation  of  our  being."  This  R«»- 
{■on  is  the  "  elder  Scripture  of  God, — the  soul,  the  inspired 
jdiild  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  Father."  The  answer  is 
ifirea  to  the  question.  Why  does  orthodoxy  believe  ia  the 

*  Htyo,  in  Stligitm  d^eeU  a/ilk  Aft,  pp.  6B,  G9. 
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efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  to  Bftv©  the  eoala  of  iscnT  "U 
is  becBQEe  mnn  distrusts  his  rcasoD,  and  inventa  the  ndiL 
lible  Church,  and  then  the  infallible  Scripture*,  to  wafff^ 
bis  necessity  of  anchorage.  He  caniiot  think  the  Qoda 
the  nniyeree  can  bo  mlling  to  save  such  a  mUonible  BBHi; 
and  he  invents  a  God  of  the  Church,  who  vrill.  Bb  iim 
not  believe  anything  men  con  do  will  entitle  tlwa  • 
heaven,  or  that  human  lives  can  make  tbein  acceptebkn 
the  sight  of  God."* 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  not  be  goipruiaf 
to  find  some  of  the  speakers  apologizing  for  outri^t  in£ 
delity.  "  Mr  President,"  says  one,  "  yon,  in  tna  j*^ 
ment  of  very  many,  are  an  infidel.  The  membora  oC  Om 
Christian  association  occupy  what  is  regarded  ui  inSdd 

Eositi^n.  And  that  very  admirable  conatitatjnBt  wUch  I 
ave  read  to-day,  if  presented  at  a  council  of  Clntrdhih 
commonly  reputed  orthodox,  would  be  oonsiderad,  AnbU 
less,  the  platform  of  an  infidel  asBOciatioD.  .  .  .  hA- 
dels,  ID  all  generations  of  the  Church,  have  been  jui  i\jitm* 
in  eveiy  direction;  the  believers  in  the  prr-aoDt  ud  At 
future;  the  people  who  had  confidence  in  tne  ixnproralabr 
of  man,  and  the  perennial  inspirations  of  God;  the  neBOa 
women  who  were  persuaded  that  all  the  spbem  of  wt- 
dom  and  excellence  were  opened  to  hmnan  power*,  mi 
that  man  was  welcomed  to  all  the  treasure  they  caatab 
.  .  .  They  are  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  hopenil  pwifti, 
bent  on  finding  the  truth,  and  doing  tlieir  duty."t  Sv^ 
infidels  as  these  are  claimed  to  have  blessed  the  mrii 
All  liberal  minds  onght  to  catch  their  spirit  and  iiihiiiiiiWg 
every  possible  blcesing  to  struggling  homauity.  thtf  ifaM 
is  a  species  of  narrow-minded  infidelity  which  mntf  t> 
shunned ;  and  it  ia  the  only  kind  of  which  we  need  to  fa» 
bode  any  evil.  "The  only  infidelity  to  be  feared,"  Mi 
Mr  Frothingham,  "  the  only  real  infidelity  which  it  a  a 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  a  disbelief  in  the  primary  fitiiHiw 
of  the  human  soul ;  diabelief  in  the  capability  of  waA 
reason  to  discriminate  between  tnith  and  error  is  all  ^ 
partments  of  knowledge,  sacred  or  profane;  disbelief  > 
the  heart's  instinctive  power  to  dietinguiah  good  from  frfl; 
disallowance  of  the  claims  of  conscience  to  pmam  a  nrdici 
*  BelloirB.  in  Betigioia  Aipeett  oflU  Jet.  m.  ll»  lOl 
t  FrotluDgkuL,  Ibid.  pp.  ISl— IM. 
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«poii  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  whenorer  and  wherever 
brought  Dp.  They  are  the  infidels  who  are  nntmo  to  the 
l^it  thej  nave;  who  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  that 
rider  Scripture  written  by  the  finger  of  God  npon  the 
tv"""  heart;  who  overlay  their  reason  with  heaps  of  an- 
tiquated traditions ;  who  bid  their  conscience  stand  dumb 
'bofoTO  appalling  iniquities  in  obedicnca  to  the  ill-ri-iul 
leUer  of  an  ancient  record ;  who,  in  the  interest  of  power, 
wealtb,  worldliness,  not  seldom  of  nnrightuouaness  and 
inboinanity,  plead  for  a  Tract  Society,  a  Bible,  ornChnrch; 
who  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  when 
ha  is  m»ae,  are  quite  indifferent  aa  to  his  bemg  a  practical 
Christian ;  who  collect  vast  snins  of  money  annually  for 
Ae  ostensible  purpose  of  saving  men's  souls,  practicallv  to 
tho  effect  of  keeping  their  souls  in  subjection  and  blind- 
ness. As  I  read  the  New  Testament,  I  find  that  Joans 
ctmrged  infidelity  npon  none  but  such  as  these ;  the  peoplo 
who  mad«  religion  a  cloak  for  pride,  selfishnesR,  and  cruul- 
Igr;  the  ooaspicnoasly  saintly  people,  who  oould  s])ari>  an 
■         to  pray  at  a  street  comer,  but  had  not  a  minuto  for 


rto  pi 

ing  le 


»  dying  iellow-man  \yiag  in  his  blood  in  a  lonely  pass.  In 
the  JDOgmi-nt  of  these,  Jesue  was  the  prince  of  unueliovors. 
PoBctilioas  adherence  to  the  letter,  practical  diiibulivf  in 
dke  spirit — this  is  infidelity,"* 

ITie  moat  important  event  in  the  history  of  tho  American 
Unitwriui  Chorch  was  the  Kational  Convention  which  mot 
£b  New  York,  April  5tfa,  I860,  and  wa«  presided  over  by 
Oovomor  Andrew,  of  Massachnsetts.  Six  hundred  minia- 
tera  and  laymen,  representatives  of  one  hnndrod  and  ninety 
Churches,  were  in  attendance.  Tho  debatos  indicatvu 
wide  diversity  of  sentiment,  but  there  was  no  open  niptnre. 
Tlie  sessiona  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  civil  government,  liberality  toward  all  Christian 
bodies,  And  zeal  in  organizing  educational  and  mixsiunnry 
acenciefl  throughout  the  country-.  An  nnnind  Naliunnl 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  was  appuiuted  for  tho 
fhtore.  Tlie  Convention  was  nnablo  to  arrive  at  a  common 
•jrstem  of  belief.  The  following  declaration  of  faith  was 
prcepotod  by  A.  A.  Low,  Esq. : 

"  WA<TW»,  Associate  and  efficient  action  can  only  bo 

•  JttSfi4)UM  Aifd*  o/tlit  Agt,  pp.  131, 188. 


i.<irmn  laith  :     Ist^  rSel 
taining  a  revelation  frc 
therefrom,  2nd,  Belief  i 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Chri 
and  his  specially-appoin 
to  our  race,  gifted  with 
GUkL  by  miracles  and  sic 
him/'  and  thos,  by  Divw 
Yout  and  reTerential  fail 
name;   4th,  Belief  in  t 
5th^  Belief  in  the  forgi^ 
the  dead^  and  life  everlas 
These  resolutions  wer 
afterwards  referred  to  a  s; 
the  ConTontion  to  adopt 
unwillingness  of  a  lai^  { 
the  United  States  to  occu 

*  American  Unitarianism  is  n 
able  estimate  of  its  membership 
is  thirty  thousand.     From  Dr 
oriam  Pulpit^  pp.  xx.  xxL,  we  deri 
present  stren^h. 

There  are  m  the  United  Stat 
ohusetts  has  164,  and  the  citj  of 
shire  15,  Vermont  8,  Rhode  Islai 
Jerw»v  1  P • 
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K>Iy  allied  to  the  Unitarians  in  spirit  and  in  doctrine 
)  Universalis ts,  who  dato  the  beginning  of  their 
h  in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
«uuu  jJnrray,  in  1770.  They  unite  with  the  Unitarians 
ID  rpjecting  the  trinne  character  of  God,  and  hold  that 
lli«ir  rii-w  of  tlie  Divine  unity  is  as  old  as  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Binai.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere 
■tatod  in  the  Scriptaros,  for  God  would  then  have  given 
xu  »  religion  enveloped  in  mystery,  which  procedure  he 
baa  studiously  avoided.  The  Trinitarian  view  entertained 
by  the  orthodox  is  not  only  a  self-contradiction,  but  would 
09  s  violation  of  the  harmony  and  order  everywhere  per- 
ceptible in  natnre.* 

Chiiftt  is  nest  to  God  in  excellence ;  he  his  "  God  mani- 
ttat  in  tho  6esh  ; "  that  is,  God  has  given  him  more  of  hia 
glory-  tlian  any  other  creature  has  enjoyed.  Christ  was 
■haply. Rent  by  God  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  served  only 
M  »  delegate  when  he  s^olco  and  acted  as  one  having 
uthorily.t  The  Holy  Spirit  esorts  an  influence  upon  the 
bevt  by  purely  natural  methods.  The  new  birth  is  there- 
fore merely  the  result  of  ordinary  means  for  human  im- 
pfOTCDtcnl. 

Tbo  most  important  article  of  the  Univcrsalist  creed  is 
Um  final  salvation  of  all  men.  The  goodness  of  God  is 
infiuitf',  and  therefore  he  will  save  all  his  rational  creatures 
tfaroagh  Christ,  his  Son  and  Ambassador.  Mansufiersin 
this  world  the  nntunU  consequencea  of  his  wayward  con- 
duct ;  but  whi*u  tho  jHioalty  is  once  inflicted,  there  is  no 

af  tiM  Sui*  of  Krw  York  :  Aonntl  Confprence  ofWeitern  UdIuHmi 
Owrchn  ( Ihe  Sandjt;  School  Societj,  instituted  in  1SS7,  and  rtOTKanitrd 
b  lUi;  lb«  SociclT  for  promotimr  ChrJBliui  Knowled^.  yirlj,  ud 
Gharilj,  iitc<>rponitM  in  1805  :  the  MMMchusetts  Evuinlwal  Miuiooiry 
ftvirti.  istlilulcd  in  1807 :  Ibc  Socirtj  Tor  PrDmnting Thrologie*!  Eds- 
WtJMt,  M)^it«l  in  1816,  Mid  incorpontlcd  in  IS3I  ^  the  Society  (or  the 
BrKif  -f  1r  1  nil  P  flil  ilr  Clergjrmcn,  ronned  id  194$, udineorpor- 
tiad  m  IB50  i  the  Miniitrrial  ConitmiM ;  the  Aunciation  of  Miniiitm 
rilkna  NrvKngluid,  fonncd  in  1850;  thr  BcncToleat  Fnteniilj  of 
CtmAr*  of  KfHlon.  ornntEcd  in  1S31.  and  inrorponled  in  1830 :  Iha 
CUMra'a  Uiuioo  to  the  Children  of  Lho  D«litat«.  lto*U».1849i  lbs 
Tosa*  Mm'*  Cbrialiu  Uaion,  Boston, orguiiird  in  IBAl,  and  inmrpor- 
mti.  n  ISai  i  thv  Itoalnn  Port  Sorirtv,  inrarporated  in  IBSQ ;  snJ  the 
llwmrii'i  Aid  Socdrt;  oT  Botlon,  fornifJ  in  ISSS. 

"  •"'"'  1^  bpotitiom  aad  Oefntro/  t'oirmalitm,  pp.  11 — 13. 

"      Jllmtnlrd  a»J  ly/fmiUd.  pp.  il—i^. 
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prove  the  condition  of  n 
correct  the  heart  or  tl 
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Thousands  of  the  young  : 
relinquish  whatever  is  m* 
that  renders  religion  atti 
superstition^  which^  like  t 
with  death.     I  am  remin 
a  great  idol^  has  been  re 
world  for  ages — ^I  follow  ii 
of  noble  minds — ^by  the  fi 
the  crushed  hopes  and  i 
when  I  look  at  this  pictim 
in  all  its  deep  shadows  ai 
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the  inquiry,  it  finds  an  uti 
of  humanity^  and  heaven^ : 


•  A,^!-*- 
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TIlis  declamatory  lament  over  the  theology  of  the  evan- 

Slical  Christian  Church  is  a  repetition  of  an  old  sceptical 
aree.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
whidb  auiuiated  the  Gorman  Rationalists,  prompted  the 
iCriticksm  of  Colonso  and  of  the  Esgay$  and  Revietca,  and  ia 
ready  to  welcome  any  effort  that  may  promise  a  revo- 
lation  of  the  popular  relimous  sentiment  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  Republic,  Orthodoxy  is  unhesitatingly 
pronouncod  a  public  curse.  In  reply,  we  would  request 
our  sceptical  opponents  to  remember  the  historical  record 
I  of  their  principles,  as  seen  in  the  social  convnlsiooa  of 
LGemanv,  in  the  immoralitf  and  rovolutiona  of  France, 
I  wad  in  the  religious  indiSerenco  and  prostration  of  Eng-  ' 
hlaad  in  tho  eighteenth  century,  ^e  would  remind  them, 
bflmher,  that  orthodox  theology  h*3  here  been  in  the  aa- 
toaodantj  and  that  in  no  land  are  public  momis  purer,  tho 
DwiVB  more  just,  humanitarian  enterprises  better  supported, 
iButerial  interests  more  progressive,  or  education  better 
fostered  than  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Church 
iKoents  that  her  faith  has  not  been  stronger  and  her  zeal 
more  fervent,  but  her  history,  with  all  its  dark  pages  of 
rKeaitation  and  inefficiency,  is  the  answer  which  she  retoms 
|to  the  accusations  of  her  Rationalistic  opponents.  Mean- 
rhile,  she  proposes  to  continue  her  labour  for  human  sal- 
iTation,  by  the  promulgatiou  of  her  present  system  of 
theology,  nor  will  she  consider  her  mission  accomplished 
votil  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  been  preached  to   every 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Thi  early  Unitarian  Church  of  America  was  ardent  in 

ta  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  miracles.      An  article 

wlticfa  appeared  in  the  ChrUtian  Eraminer  less  than  forty 

™  *S0,  provoked  great  opposition  becanso  of  its  severe 

Btares  oa  tfaia  braach  of  CLriatiaii   evidence.     The 


Jb'arker  stood  at  the  I 
afterward  laboured  uni 
logical  opinions.     In  h 
complete  personification 
of  German  infidelity  to 
This  celebrated  advi 
was  prompted  by  a  deep 
was  descended  from  a  S( 
and  inherited  that  indo 
pulses,  and  native  talents 
cestry  for  several  general 
of  a  lofty  type.     He  was 
speech  and  facility  of  ace 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  ( 
lar,  while  his  pen  was  facL 
preach  in  West  Boxbury, 
racter  of  his  pulpit  ministr 
On  being  invited  to  Bostc 
tion  oyer  a  newly-formed 
gregational  Society.      In 
tured  in  all  parts  of  the  N< 
write  regularly  for  periodic 
make  translations  of  Qem 
theological  opinions  wo*^  • 


•4«» 

'  cootaining  hia  experience  aa  a  miQister.     He  now 

I  the  little  cemotcry  oatjside  tlie  walls  of  Florence; 

mbstOBo,  at  his  own  request,  simply  recording    hia 

t  snii    the    dutoa    of  his  birth    and  death.       Ho    be- 

led   his   libnuy,  containing  over  thirteen  thousand 

,  to  the  Free  Library  of  Bostoo. 

r  chiwf  concern  ia  with  Mr  Parker  as  a  theologian.    Ho 

ft  KtrangiT  to  moderation  in  every  form.     Having  con- 

1  certain  sceptical  views,  be  knew  no  t«rms  strong 

vh  to  condeuin  the  whole  t^vatigoHciil  scheme.     His 

r  defects  of  style  art)  abruptness  and  occasional  vul- 

which  no  Dinn  more  regr^ttud  thiin  thdr  nuthor  in 

ter  hours.      Hut  tliero  can  be  no  apology  fur  hia 

J  wiUi  seriouH  jiubjectB  in  that  rein  of  surcaam  which 

via  us  of  the  grosaness  of  the  coarser  brood  of  infidels. 

K'Sd^IibIi  critic,  noticing  this  tlofect,  says  :  "  His  vigour 
of  style  was  defonued  by  a  power  of  sarcasm,  which  often 
iBTeHtvd  the  most  sacred  subjects  with  caricature  and 
rallfantjr  i  a  boandless  malignity  agninst  supposed  errors. 
.     .     .     He   equals   Puine  in   vulgarity  and  Voltaire  in 

Pkrkor  felt  that  a  bold  course  must  be  taken  or  orthodoxy 
ooold  not  bo  made  to  yield  its  position.  His  biographur 
tafonns  uh  that  when  ho  was  leas  than  seven  years  of  age 
"  bo  felt  out  with  the  doctrines  uf  eternal  damnation  and  a 
wtKthful  God.  "  t  In  hiter  life,  when  striving  to  find  the 
■oomM  of  what  he  considered  the  evils  of  the  popular  the- 
ology, hf  fixed  upon  two  common  idols :  "  the  liible,  which 
u  only  a  reoord  of  men's  words  and  works ;  and  Jesus  of 
KaxAreth,  a  man  who  ouly  lived  di^-inely  some  centuries 
ago.  Tlie  popular  rebgiou  is  wr>:ing  in  that  it  tells  man  he 
taan  (.alriL^t,  thnt  he  is  but  a  j-pnrious  i«aue  rif  the  devil, 
must  not  pmv  in  htn  own  tiiimt.-,  is  ouly  sure  of  one  thing — 
■nd  that  IS  damnation.  Man  ia  declared  to  be  immortal, 
bat  it  IB  such  immortality  as  proves  a  curse  inst<»d  of  • 
Ucamng.  In  fact,  this  whol^  orthodox  theology  rest*  on  a 
Kb."J 

Hia  poeitivo  faith  is  comprehended  in  his  own  tenn, 
"thoAlMoluto  Itvligion."    tioti  has  cnwled  matt  with  aa 

•  r«nw.  Cnlifal  Hutary  1/  Frt*  TlfrnfU.   p.  SBi. 

t  Wrna,  U/i  a»d  fi>rrrtpoaJ<-aer  nf  Tinion  Porter,  «oL  i.,  p.  3a 

;  Ukowwm  m  lUtUri  Pertainiitf  lo  Betigtvt,  pp.  5,  (. 
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Hhie  impositioD  of  a  law  is  tho  measure  of  God's 
r^tioa  to  matter ;  ouil  the  action  of  the  law  is  therefore 
echunical,  not  voluntary  or  self-L-onstious. 
The  Bible,  according  to  the  same  method  of  argumcata* 
m,  ia  as  much  a  humau  book  &s  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton.    Some  thiugs  la  it  are  true,  but  no  reasonable  man 
accept  othors.     It  is  full  of  coutradictions ;  "there  are 
DB  which  men  take  as  histories ;  prophecies  which  havs 
been  and  never  will  be  fulfilled;  stories  of  mirnctea 
happened;    stories  which  make  God  a  man  of 
",  cruel,  rapacious,  revengeful,  hateful,  and  not  to  b« 
"ed.     We  find  amatory  songs,  selfish  proverbs,   scop- 
discourses,  and  the  most  awful  imprecationa  human 
clothed  in  speech."     The  minds  of  the  writers 
Old  Testament  were  not  decided  in  favour  of  the 
elusive  existence  of  Jehovah ;    and  all  the  early  books 
ly  more  of  a  polytheistic  belief  than  we  find  in  the 
_  hets.     The  legendary  and  mythical  writings  of  the 
lebrews  prove  nnmiHtakably  that  man  was  first  created  in 
lowest  savage  life;    that  his  religion  was  the  rudest 
mrsliip  of  nature ;   and  that  his  morality  was  that  of  the 
RWuiibal.     All  tlie  civilized  races  have  risen  through  various 
Ibrms  of  developing  faith  before  reaching  refinement  and 
De  religion.      We  do  not  know  who  are  the  writers  of 
OSt  of  the  Scriptural  books.     Their  records  aro  at  vari- 
ice  with  science.     The  account  of  Jehovah's  deterniiiia. 
Ml  that  tho  carcases  of  Israel  should  fall  in  the  wilder- 
m  because  of  disobcdieuce,  is  a  "  savage  story  of  some 
■riantAl  who   attributed    a  blood-thirsty  character  to  hi& 
9od»  wid  made  a  deity  in  his  own  image,  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing remnant  of  barbarism  that  has  passed  away,  not  desti- 
ili]   of  dramatic   interest ;   not   without  its  melancholy 
lonJ."* 
The  prophets  are  claimed  to  have  written  nothing  in 

Keral  above  the  reach  of  human  faculties.  The  whole  of 
Old  TcBlament  is  only  a  phantom  of  superstition  to 
e  lu  in  our  ^leep.f  The  statements  of  the  evangelists 
B  a  very  low  degree  of  historical  credibility.  Uirsclea 
not  impossible,  because  God  is  omaipotent;  but  our 
a  difficulty  is,  that  we  cannot  believe  the  accounts  dc- 
*  ItUnaritt  om  Ual'm  Prrieinitf  fo  Edigion,  pp.  333,  i. 
t  IbiiL  p.  350. 
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np;  wliose  words  and  works  help  ns  to  fortn  and 
develop  tlie  native  idea  of  a  complete  roligious  man.  But 
lie  lived  for  himself;  died  for  himself;  worked  out  his  own 
BklvatioQ,  and  we  mu^t  do  the  same,  for  one  man  cannot 
live  for  another  more  than  he  can  eat  or  sleep  for  him.  It  is 
Bot  the  personal  Christ  bnt  the  spirit  of  Wisdom,  Holiness, 
LoTO  that  creates  the  well-being  of  man  ;  a  life  at  one  with 
God.     The  divine  incarnation  is  in  all  mankind."" 

Such  is  the  faith  avowed  and  enforced  by  Theodore 
Parker.  It  goes  but  little  beyond  a  belief  in  Go<l'8  exist- 
ence and  general  participation  in  human  life.  It  is  sorae- 
tinies  difficult  to  istinguish  his  views  of  Deity  from  Pan- 
tbeism ;  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  expressed  his 
total  dissent  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hegelian  system. 
He  holds  that  all  we  see  about  as  and  feel  within  ns  testi- 
■fies  of  God.  Neither  speculative  nor  practical  atheism 
can  produce  good  in  the  world  ;  we  must  believe  in  God's 
existence,  else  we  have  no  power  whatever  to  explain  the 
harmony  in  nature,  providence  in  individual  and  national 
Kfe,  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  Bufier- 
ing  to  which  we  fnll  heir.f  But  ITieism  clears  up  every 
difficulty,  and  sheds  its  light  upon  all  departments  of  hu- 
B&D  life.  This  alone  can  overthrow  the  popular  orthodox- 
theology  and  enthrone  the  religion  of  the  Absolute,  or  true 
Spiritaalism  in  its  stead. 

It  is  a  question  of  grave  importance  how  fur  the  sceptic- 
ism of  Uuitarianism,  Universali^in,  and  Pantheism  has 
been  inflnential  upon  the  American  Church,  and  how  great 
is  the  number  of  those  who  have  become  more  or  Irss 
tmcturod  with  the  Rationalism  of  the  last  five  years'  iro- 
pOftation.  Parker  claimed  that  the  libenit  or  HationaliNtic 
thinkers  were  largely  on  the  increase;  but  he  also  infonna 
ns  that  the  translation  by  himself  of  De  Wette'i  Introdac- 
tum'to  the  Otil  Tentamenl,  not  only  proved  a  finauciul  failure, 
bnt  that  it  has  hud  "no  recognition  nor  welcome  in 
America;  that  it  has  never  bad  a  friendly  word  said  for  it 
in  any  American  journal."  J  Scepticism  has  been  pro- 
dftimed  principally  by  public  lectnres,  and,  in  this  form, 
lu8  made  little  pretetision  to  logical,  exegetical,  or  meta- 

•  VUfoin-if  OH  MalUf  rrr/aimnf  '<•  Rflifio^.  pp.  *77.  *78. 
t  Srnoiu  u/nein*.  JlifUiit,  and  Foputar  Tketitogj,  pp.  51—55. 
X  Wctu,  Li/t  and  airrrtpomieiu*  ^  TktUor*  Parkir,  roL  U,  p.  403. 
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forget  thnt  he  has  lataly  sounded  tho  alarm  of 
'  Christianity  "  for  those  who  huve  passed  the  ape 
Idliood.  Many  of  his  Unitarian  brothron  will  hardly 
with  hia  radical  Rationalism.  Belonging  to  the  ex- 
Left  Wing,  he  holds  that  it  is  tho  province  of  liberal 
Wias  to  slough  off  the  absurd  doctrines  now  prcva- 
"  not  to  romould  the  age, — to  recast  it,  to  regenerate 
cross  it  or  struggle  with  it,  but  to  penetrate  its 
meaning,  enter  into  its  temper,  sympathize  with  its  hopes, 
blend  with  its  endeavours.  The  life  of  the  time  appomts 
the  creed  of  tha  time,  and  modifies  the  establishment  of 
tbe  tiue.  The  great  mark  of  our  generation  is  a  deep 
bith  in  the  soul's  power  to  take  cars  of  itself,  and  a  desire 
ikat  it  may  exercise  that  power  to  the  utmost.  Away  with 
fears  !  Away  with  despairs  !  Away  with  devils  I  Away 
irith  perdition  I  Away  with  doom !  Protestantism  has 
tlio  poison  in  its  heart.  From  our  own  liberal  theology,  the 
elenieuts  of  uunaturalism,  pretematuralism,  supernatural- 
iuD,  have  disappeared  almost  as  completely  as  they  have 
&om  the  systems  of  science.  Tho  grand  achievement  of 
Christianity  was  the  emancipation  of  human  nature  from 
it*  terrible  Jt-msh  thraldom.  Its  revelation  seems  to  have 
been,  that  men  could  judge  for  tbemsclves  what  is  right, — 
coald  please  God  by  being  true  to  themadvea, — could  find 
tliB  blessed  life  by  returning  to  the  t^implicity  of  littlo 
ebildnm, — and  could  bring  in  tlio  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
jieldiog  to  the  solicitiilions  of  kindness.  Man  grt«ter 
Ihaa  the  Sabbath ;  man  ereuter  than  tlie  temple ;  man 
pvater  than  the  priesthood  or  tlie  law.  The  religion  was 
»  ooiupcrittion  of  Nature;  the  abolishment  of  the  old  op. 
pnMive  hicrnrchies,  and  n  cordial  invitation  to  the  heart  to 
make  a  religion  fur  itself.  Just  so  far  as  it  was  in  tho 
deepest  and  purest  sense  '  natuml '  religion, — juiit  so  far  as 
it  smancipatod  the  moral  forces  of  humanity, — was  it  quick 
and  ciuiclc(.'ning.  .  ,  .  Human  nature,  nnder  hber^, 
will  Vindicate  itself  as  a  divine  creation.  The  freer  it  is, 
tbo  mure  harmonious,  orderly,  balanced,  and  beautiful  it 
it.  .  .  Nature's  seers,  running  their  eye  along  tho  line 
of  the  moral  law,  catch  vistas  is  the  future  brighter  than 
tliuse  that  now  are  fading  from  the  Old  Tostaraent  page ; 
■nd  Noture's  prophets,  putting  their  ear  to  tho  ground, 
bsor  tbu   mormar  of  nobler   revelations  than  wero  ever 
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Ibarcli   in    the  wilderness  was  not  pt^rmitted  to  lay  up 
ftnniina  in  advance. 

J  Our  civilization  is  undergoing  a  complete  revolution. 
fTbe  field  is  newly  plonglied  by  tie  events  of  tho  last  few 
|nwrs,  and  it  becomes  the  Church  to  scatter  tUe  eeeds  of 
KTDth  with  an  nnsparing  hand.  If  this  land  is  to  be  bless- 
led  with  pure  faith,  as  in  past  years,  a  faith  strong  enough 
Ifco  ropol  every  blow  of  Scepticism,  to  the  Church,  as  an 
■Dstminent,  and  not  to  our  natural  growth,  shall  be  attri- 
jbated  this  popular  prosperity.  If  we  would  secure  for 
hifure  years  an  nncormpted  faitb,  the  enaction  of  pure 
laws,  the. introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  every  sociaJ  class, 
no  mcreast>d  enthusiasm  in  missionary  labours,  the  intense 
juion  of  aU  parts  of  our  country,  and  the  united  progress 
bT  piety  and  theological  science,  the  duty  of  the  present 

lOur  must  be  discharged. 
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most  important  successes  of  man  aro  bom  of  his 
■•verest  trials  and  most  persistent  struggles.  Sometimoa 
priDciples  have  required  the  combats  of  centuries  brforo 
thay  become  the  possession  of  a  heroic  people.  Tlie  vuIub 
iof  the  prize  may  in  most  cases  be  accurately  estimated  by 
the  length  of  time  and  the  outlay  of  effort  expended  for 
its  attainment.  "  Men  of  easy  faith,"  says  a  wise  observer 
of  human  deeds,  "and  sanguine  hope,  have  sometimes,  afler 
one  great  commotion  and  change,  joyously  assured  them- 
aelvea  that  this  would  suffice.  The  grand  evil  is  removed ; 
we  shall  now  happily  and  fast  advance  with  a  clear  scene 
before  us.  But  after  a  while,  to  their  surprise  and  di.imay, 
another  commotion  and  dismay  has  perhaps  carried  the 
whole  alTair  back,  apparently,  to  the  same  stat*  as  before, 
Becollcct  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  this  land ;  be- 
in  by  Henry  VIII.,  established,  it  was  gladly  nssiimcd, 
'  his  SO&.     But  that  youth  dies,  and  then  we  have  tt« 
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pleted  its  cycle,  are  we  raabled  to  dettM-mini?  the  evi]  wbirb 
n  bss  infiictod  and  the  geaeral  bonolit  which  it  has  indi- 
nctlv  accomplished.  When  we  look,  therefore,  at  the 
dflwiopt'd  types  of  error  which  Iiave  arisen  and  made  their 
fanpreM  on  tlie  public  tniod,  wc  are  forced  to  the  con- 
Cilaiiiaii  that,  as  Uod  holds  truth  in  his  hand  and  makes 
tt  miniater  to  the  good  of  his  cause,  so  does  he  possess 
complete  control  of  error,  and  somi>titnes  causes  its  K-ildest 
Ta^arii-s  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  those  iDterests 
which  they  were  designed  to  subvert.  The  promoters  of 
the  evil  are  none  the  less  responsible,  thongh  their  works 
tenatnated  in  an  unexpected  issue.  "  It  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  mon  by  whom  tlie 
oBfance  comctb." 

Tliis  principle  of  God's  moral  government  has  long  been 
denied  a  recDguitinn.  The  purely  litemry  historinn  has 
here  been  in  advance  of  the  student  of  religions  events,  for 
he  has  ronceded  and  defended  the  principle  when  tracing 
the  career  of  military  chiefUvins,  who  aimed  solely  at  the 
ooaoneat  of  nations  and  the  increase  of  temporal  power. 
He  nas  Bhown  how  the  devastations  of  an  Alexnuder,  a 
Hamubal,  and  »  Napoleon  hnve  been  the  anexpected  in- 
•tmminite  of  great  popular  blessings.  Kcclesiftslicul  his- 
"  '  m»  have  frequently  regarded  all  acepticiU  tendencies 
fii  in  all  their  consequences ;  but  it  la  a  far  more  ex- 
t  riew  of  Cod's  ceBseless  care  of  the  inti'rests  of  his 
I,  to  consider  him  as  the  A.II-powerful  and  AlUloving, 
oven  "  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him." 
_^  mce  ut  the  various  departmentu  of  theology  which 
i  rocriv(>d  moKt  titlcntion  within  the  hist  hnlf-centnry, 
I  firoTe  tital  nationalism  has  been  the  undesigned  means 
t^eontribating  to  their  advancement.  The  uith  of  lhr> 
pablic  toaohor  determines  tho  faith  and  practice  of  the 
nrnaaei;  and  those  who  are  the  commitiaiimod  expounders 
aTtntli  for  the  people  have  to-day  a  more  substantial  basis 
of  theological  literntnre,  than  their  prcdcccMorit  poMcsw-d 
before  Ratinimlinm  npjit^iired  in  (lermiiny.  As  Home  (if  the 
Bileat  cathedrals  of  Europe,  originally  built  by  the  Ro- 
t  Catholics,  and  designod  by  them  for  the  perpetual 
'  Butation  of  the  doctrines  of  Foiwry,  are  now  the 
a  of  ProteMtant  worship,  bo  have  thoao  weapons  which 
',  for  fierce  assaults   upott  inspiration   ' 
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ItOtliiug  serviceable  to  their  canso  mjglit  be  lost.  As  an 
tUoittnitioii  of  the  impetus  imparted  to  this  sphere  of  theo- 
logical Kcieoce,  we  may  state  tliat  between  the  years  1839 
•nd  18*11,  there  wore  published  in  Germany  over  five  huD- 
ind  works  on  Church  history  alone."  "Almost  uvery 
tbeolo^au  of  any  name,"  says  Schaff, "  has  devoted  a  piir- 
tioa  at  least  of  his  strength  to  some  department  of  Church 
llMtorj.  Itesideu  this,  however,  it  is  found  to  receive  the 
liotnago  of  all  other  departments, — Exegesis,  Introduction, 
EtHics,  PracticAl  Theojogy,  et«.,  in  this  respect:  that  for 
any  work  to  be  comptutc  it  is  folt  necessary  that  it  should, 
in  the  way  of  introduction,  present  a  history  of  the  subjucl 
with  Vhich  it  is  employed,  and  have  also  due  regard  to 
views  diflercnt  from  its  own.  Let  auy  one  look  into  any  of 
tlie  Inter  commentaries  by  Bleek,Harless,  Tholuck,  Steiger, 
Btuigstenberg,  Fritzsche,  and  Rilckerti  or  into  thedoguintic 
works  of  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Hase,  and  the  monograph  of 
Jnliua  Miiller  on  sin,  and  he  will  soon  learn  how  entirely 
tll«  wholi*  present  thcolofiy  is  pervaded  with  historical 
Bkterial  from  beginning  to  end.'  f 

Iq  tiic  conception  of  Church  histoiy  as  a  science,  the  Ra- 
tioiuUi»tji  almi  displayed  a  wisdom  which  had  ever  been 
witing.  "  Rnlioniiliiim,"  says  SchalT  aguin,  "  has  been  of 
■ndeniable  sorvice  to  Church  history.  In  the  lirst'pbicc,  it 
•xonriaed  the  boldest  criticism,  placing  many  thinga  in  u 
■ew  li^ht,  and  opening  the  way  for  a  more  free  and  un- 
prvjntiictxl  judgment.  Then  again  it  assisted  in  bringing 
tut  tba  true  conception  of  histury  itself,  though  mther  in 
a  neta  Degativo  way.  Almost  all  previous  historiana.  Fro- 
)  M  well  OB  Catholic,  had  looked  upon  tho  histoir  of 
I  «KiHintially  motion  and  change,  whilu  they  hod 
ngarded  the  Church  doctrine  un  something  once  for  all 
•Bttled  and  unchangeable ;  a  view  which  cannot  possibly 
ftaod  tliv  test  of  impartial  inqnitr.  For  thongh  Chrislian- 
iljr  itwir,  the  saving  truth  of  Guu,  i»  alway:*  the  Mime,  and 
vitois  DO  change,  yet  this  can  by  no  weaua  be  aSirued  uf 
tlie  Bpprvhension  of  this  truth  by  the  human  mind  in  the 
dUIcrvnl  agCN  of  the  Church,  as  is  at  oncu  nuSicii^lly  ori- 
itnt  horn  tht)  gn-at  difTerfnco  betweeu  Cnthuliciam  and 
noteslantism ;  and  within  the  latter,  from  the  distinctinns 

"  triul  u  OartA  Uittor/  f  p,  IJ.  "^^ 
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Iheir  own  gronnil  wiis  really  deftiasible.  It  was  »  forttuiate 
dkjr  for  thinn  when  their  attention  was  directed  thither. 
For  the  Church  onjoya  thereby  a  much  clearer  conception 
of  all  thoiK-  grout  movements  that  had  their  origin  in  the 
liiae  of  llie  auuatleH,  of  the  relations  in  which  those  tnvn 
Wtood  to  the  birine  Founder,  of  the  gradual  disHemination 
of  tlio  j^spol,  of  the  general  condition  of  the  infant  Church, 
■od  of  tin  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
Chrut,  than  could  have  been  acquired  by  all  the  ordinaty 
*'iod»  of  investigation. 
'iag  the  paat  ns  a  present  ioetnictor,  we  fenr  no  por- 
©vil  reitulLs  from  the  recent  popular  Lives  of  Jesus 
a  and  Strauss,  ThcBo  men  have  written  for  the 
and  their  appeal  is  to  the  plain  mind.  They  would 
Christ  in  such  a  light  that  oven  the  least  intelligent 
ight  bo  brought  into  living  sympathy  with  his  hu- 
Now,  when  their  view  of  him  shall  have  been 
ly  uisworcd  by  presenting  his  Divine  character  to 
imon  understanding,  who  will  say  that  the  prexont 
ioD  of  Chriat's  sceptical  biographers  have  written 
f  Those  authors,  naving  eocn  the  necessity  of  a 
nDdcrstanding  of  Christ,  dcscribo  him  as  a  mau 
wires.  They  nave  written  from  a  wrong  stand- 
but  if  their  labours  can  suggest  to  ovaDgi'licul  theo- 
^  ■  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  popular  view  of  Clu-itl 
H  oar  Itedeemor,  we  will  not  bvlievo  that  their  labonra, 
Ihoogh  inct-rloti  for  a  different  purpose,  are  without  good 
timt*.  The  people  need  to  perceive  clearly  the  character 
of  Christ — not  to  look  upon  him  as  far  off,  but  near  at 
baadt  not  to  reganl  him  as  thocold.indifTerent  observernf 
Mtr  oooduct,  but  as  that  Friund  wh»,  being  our  Elder 
Btatber,  entera  into  sympathy  with  the  humbloxt  of  his 
faDowon,  and  suffers  not  a  sparrow   to  fall  without  hia 

nolio*. 

We  ve  confirmod  in  our  opinion  of  (he  ultimntM  adrsn- 
llfes  from  Reoan's  representation  of  Christ  by  the  t«>ti- 
■OsyofM.  de  I'resscns^.  This  distinguished  theologian 
WM  r«G«titlyretumingfrom  the  Holy  Land,  whithvrholiad 
■one  "  to  seek  to  lay  hold  of  tho  holy  likeness  of  Christ 
UMt  be  might  present  it  to  his  countrymen,"  when  ho 
rtDpp«d  at  Altenborg  to  attond  tho  scsaion  of  the  Evan- 
gulicul  Church  Diet  of  Ueraiany.    Speaking  of  thoindiroct 
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service  of  Renan,  lii?  used  the  following  earnest  lAHgnagv: 
"  I  too  wish  to  expose  to  you  the  ndvaDtag'es  of  the  KOixi 
attaeks  agnintit  our  faith,  for,  iu  iiij-  eyes,  tbey  by  (kraut 
wt?igh  the  iiiconvetiieiices  and  the  penla.  Without  doob^ 
this  f:dsiiication  of  the  holy  t;-pe  which  we  adore  may  wd 
lind,  for  it  fail  into  a  conun unity  (tf 
lutry  in  which  modern  C^ 
n,  or  rather  Roman  Callio- 
lirovailed  over  thai  of  oar 
I  more  and  more  r^araJ 
L  towards  the  Papacy  and 
lird  creature,  thus  prevent. 
I  .-niil  with  the  gospel  aad 
And  then,  M.  Renan'a  book 
ill  tlic  i)iid  contemporaueoTLS  ULstiDctt; 
of  that  lUL'lancholy  and  TolnptiiMl 
s  u]i  with  a  certain  ch&riii  the  BOit 
it  lliittcTi'd  our  languid  wills,  snk 
uftlieljfauliMforthe  worship  of  ti« 
'  y  the  false  ideal  which  it  presents  » 
ms  (-eutiment,  which  demands  » 
c"VtTs  up  the  cross  under  Semen, 
'  humanity  its  old  idol. 
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n  order  to  counteract  the  influonco  of  their  aenti- 
ita,  the  evangelical  theologian  should  take  no  partial  or 
adicial  viewa  of  ecience,  or  of  its  necessity  for  the 
teDC4>  v(  Scriptural  truth.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
~nan  Catholic  Church  in  reference  to  the  discoveries  of 
16  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons  v/as  euicidal.  When  Gali- 
forced  to  recant  his  theory  of  the  earth's  revolution, 
nee  of  Papacy  was  arrested.  To  all  outward  ap- 
thore  is  an  incompatibility  between  the  claims  of 
and  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Shall  we  say  that 
is  false,  and  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
understood  in  their  literal  souse  ?  This  presents 
dilemma  either  to  reject  geology  as  a  spurious  science, 
Dr  to  dincard  revelation.  We  will  not  accept  such  an  alter- 
pfttire,  and  rather  say,  "  Geology  is  a  noble  science,  but  it 
b  jet  an  infant.  When  it  reaches  its  majority  we  shall  see 
h  nMimODy, — inexpressibly  beautiful  and  proportionate, — 
between  its  discoveries  and  the  inspired  word  of  God." 

We  must  not  charge  the  errors  of  scientific  sceptics  to 
the  department  of  inquiry  in  which  they  labour.  The  per- 
nrsions  and  errors  of  science,  and  not  science  itself,  are 
tt  entnity  with  revelation.  Mr  Darwin's  theory  of  de- 
ftolopmeut  seems  to  be  in  outright  opposition  to  the 
Scnptoral  account  of  the  animal  creation.  But  there  is  no 
tocasion  of  alarm  at  what  he  has  said,  for  neither  he  nor  oU 
wtu)  think  with  him  can  invalidate  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
Wo  should  despise  no  theory  that  aims  at  our  better  cora- 
[yrebeosioD  of  great  truths;  for  tlie  day  will  come  when 
teteoce,  in  its  mature  glory  and  strength,  shall  cast  its 
kmrao  lustre  on  all  the  pages  of  divine  truth. 

TTie  t4Tie  way  to  meet  the  writings  of  sceptics  in  ihe 
Bhiirch  is  by  caliu  re)ilie8  to  their  charges,  and  by  immodi- 
Ite  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Every  word  or  act  that  savours 
of  tyranny  or  undue  exaction  creates  friends  for  them,  and 
irhen  for  them,  for  their  opiuioiis  also.  Mere  gcncrul 
remarks  in  reply  to  their  attacks  will  accomplisli  nothing. 
Uttle  advanlage  woulil  be  giiined  if  every  preacher  in  Grvat 
Britain  and  America  were  only  to  say,  "  Bishop  Colenso  is 
in  error,"  But  it  will  be  a  public  benefit  if  he  be  treated 
•rith  personal  kindness  of  expression  as  a  brother-man,  his 
troents  examined,  and  their  obnoxious  fnllory  proved. 
Churoh  should  deal  toward  the  foes  of  her  own  houae- 
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hold  witli  tbe  ^eateat  possible  caution,  else  the  reactkn 
will  be  of  lasting  evil,  \eaudcr  taught  a  leuoQ  for  tH 
coming  time  when  a  royal  edict  was  about  to  appear  forbid- 
ding the  untrauee  of  Stmuwn'  IJfe  of  Jeitu»  wilhin  the  Pro*- 
sian  dominion.  Ho  violontlj-  opposed  itj  and  gave  it^bii 
opinion,  that  "the  work  of  Stmusa,  though  not  profound, 
was  written  with  much  tak'nt,  and  that  throu^oot,  scitare 
predouiinatod  over  and  extiuguiiihed  aentimeat.  That,  io 
truth,  tile  writer  ajipeared  to  be  guided  by  sin^slai  gooi 
faith,  but  that  his  mythical  system  did  uevertbelefts  iu>dec> 
luiue  C'hristiauity ;  and  that  if  it  spread,  it  might  be  fearad 
that  it  might. destroy  Christian  faith;  bat,  yet,  tkat  il 
would  bo  a  groat  mistake  to  interdict  the  work  ;  oiooe^ 
when  oucc  inti-rdicted,  it  could  not  be  refated,  and  by  sack 
a  uicasuro  it  would  ucipiire  an  undue  importance." 

But  whatever  prcc;nitiyn.s  arc  taken  in  dealing  nriUiactfv 
licism,  it  is  esscutial  thut  the  spirit  of  unity  perrade  iU 
evangclica!  denominations.  Du7Tng  the  PeuinsnUr  Wi^ 
the  Duke  of  ^^  ellington,.  obsei'ving  that  one  of  bu  oSms 
of  artillery  was  serving  a  gun  with  remarkable  ptedma 
aguiust  a  body  of  men  posted  in  a  wood  to  the  left,  fod*^ 
to  the  .=ubidlem,  and  said  :  "  Well  aimed,  captain;  '    ' 
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iBmaB,  Eanan,  Tradition  nnd  Scription.     Ziirich,  1^2.        ^ 
ScBULTZE.  L. — Die  Wander  Jesa  Cbriati  mit  Bcnieliiiiic  a.  4.  1^1 


D.  F. — D«T   Christas  des  Glanbena  i 
Geechichte.  TtibingeD,  1865. 


id   der  Jmag    di>r 


Die  Halb«Q  ond  die  Ganzeo.      Tdbingen,  1865. 

A  mlr  to  Schinkel'i  Cttaralatrtild  Jait.  StnoM  mean*  by  tha  "halt"  nUD 
tboie  who  m  onl;  paitiiilT  ud  incoiuiateDUT  minbattinK  the  old  Tiiiin  of 
Iha  Church  cmcenuDg  thg  Seriptnn*  mud  the  life  of  Chrirt.  Of  ctnino,  he 
oaUabiaualf  a-'whole"  nun.  Scheiikcl'i  partj  hu  imuciI  ■  replj  in  No.  S 
of  la  oTju,  the  Allgemeine  KiixAlicAt  ZmtKAriJt. 

Tum^  F.  I. — Das  Leben  Jeaa, — gegea  die  Angrifl'e  d.  Dr  StrsuM  n. 
iL  Unglaubens  iiberbaapL     Baael,  1663. 

THEaiB,  C.  G.  W. — Chrisloi  and  die  Vemanft.     Leipzig,  1830. 

ApborianieD  lur  Veretiindigong  Qber  den  BogenaimtaD  alien 

and  neuen  Glanben.      Leipzig,  1839. 

TsoLrcE,  A. — Vermiscbte Schrifl«n  11.,  "Oeachicbte  der  Umwilsung 

der  Tbeologie  scit  IT50."     Hambarg,  1839. 

■    ■  Die   Lehre  t.  der   SUnde   nnd   vom   YereShnen.      7.   Anil. 

Harob..  1851. 
J  VorgMcbicbto  det  Ratio [lalisnitii.      Zwej  Thoile.      Berlin, 

1859—62. 

-  Gtachicbte  d.  Ration  a)  ism  ut.     Ersle  Ablh.     Berlin,  1865. 
trmtASS,  J.  A.  H. — Ueber  Supronaturaliamus,  Batianaliamiis,  n. 

Atheinniia.     Leipiig,  1816. 
UhlB'^bx,    G. — Die   modcrnen    DaraleIIUDg«a)    in  Lebeai    Jmd. 

Hannover,  1B66. 
Cu.**!'!',  K. — Theotogiachea   Bedeaken  aaf  Veranlaaanng  doa  An- 

gnS»  der  evangel.  Eirclienzeitung  oaf  den  HalliBcbon  RatioDal- 

iainns.      Halle,  1830. 
Tcfcther  with  m»aj  other  artida   of  aLnQar  chuaolar  in  "  Stadien  und 
Kritikea." 

Tkkaiitwobtuso  (znr)  dea  Cbriatlichen  Glaubcna.    10  Vortrilge  von 

Kggenbacb,  AnberleD,  Geaa,  und  anderen.     Bowl,  1H63. 
ToiOBTLAKDEB,  J.  A. — Dcr  Ration aliam us  nacb  aoinen  pbiloaophi- 
•chen  Hauptfonnen  nnd  in  aeiner  hiatDrischen  QuatalL    L«ip>ig, 
1830. 
ToLEMAa,    Dr  G. — Der  Urapmng   iinserer   Kvangelien,    naoK   dm 
Urkonden  latit  den  neueru  Eatdeclcungen  and  VerliandlDDgen. 
Zurich,  1866. 
WiaecBiiDf.a,  J.  A.  L. — Inatilutione*  Tlieologin  ChriatiuiB  Dog- 
D.     Hallo,  ISlfi.     8th  Ed.,  1844. 

»,  K.  A. — Dio  Ni!iieston  DantelluDgen  d.  Lebens  Je«a  *on 
Ksoan,  Scbenkcl,  Strauaa.     Gotb«.  1864. 

■xasB,   A. — ApboriamoD  gegen   Benan's  Leben  Jeati.      Wico, 
I1K4. 
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ZoLUCH,  C.  F. — Brief©  iiber 
schrift  zu  den  Briefen  iib< 
1821. 

RATIONALl 
ALLaKVEINB    KIBCHLICHB  ZeIT 

Elberfeld,  1860—66. 
Am^ALBN. — Published  by  Scbu 

DEUT8CHKATH0LISCHSS  SONNTAt 
FbEISS  (FuB)  BSI.I0IOSE8  LSBEM 

The  Journal  of  t 
KiBCHE  DEB  Geoenwabt. — Biec 

KlBCHEK-  UND  SCHULBLATT. — \ 

Pbedigebbibliothek. — Pablisht 

*      H.  Lang,  to  1816. 
Pbotestantische    Blatteb. — F 

1863—66. 
Pbotestantische  Kibchenzeitu 
Berlin,  1854—65. 
This  quarterly  ia  the  leading  i 

SONNTAQSBLATT. Uhliclu       Gotl 

SopHBONiZEN.  —  Edited  by  Pai 
Theolooische  JahbbUcheb. — F. 
1842—56.     Not  continned. 

ZEITSCHBrPT  njB  WISSENSCHAFT. 

Ig58— 65. 
Zeitstimhen  aus  d.  befobhibtb 
Wintertbur,  1859— fi« 
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JOOiAin),  £/-*Le8  Orthodozos  et  le  Parti  liberal  protestant.     Paris, 

1864. 
Le  Pentateoqne  Mosaiqne  d^fendn  oontre  lee  attaquee  de  la 

critique  negativa     Sttaaboorg^  1865. 
ASTIE,  J.  f. — Lee  deux  Theologies  Douvelles  dans  le  sein  da  Protest- 

antisme  FraD^ais.     Paris,  1862. 
Explication  de  TEvangile  selon  Saint  Jean.     Paris,  1864. 

In  tiie  Introduetion.  the  mnthor  ffi^«  ft  tritimpluiiit  reply  to  the  aatanlti  of 
,   Stniui,  Bmut  aad  hit  SohiKil,  Cokni,  ReoM,  and  othen. 

BiiBXAMN,  C. — ^Foi  et  Raison.     Paris,  1860. 

60188ONAIS,  L. — Doctrine  de  la  nouvelje  ^cole  d'apr^  MM.  R^ville, 

A.  Coqaerel  file,  et  Golani.     Paris,  1864. 
BoRTy  Th. — Le  Protestantisme  liberal.     Paris,  1865. 
BuissoK,  F. — L*orthodoxie   et   TEvangile  dans    TEglise  reform^e. 

Paris,  1864. 
Cabo,  E. — L*Idee  de  Dieu  et  ses  Nouveaux  Critiques      Paris,  1865. 

^M  «zeellent  picture  of  the  present  state  of  French  dkenssion  with  reference  to 
God.  The  author  shows,  in  their  true  light,  the  critical  school  represented 
br  Renan,  the  naturalism  of  M.  Taine  and  the  PosittTists,  and  the  idealism 
of  Vaeherot.    He  announces  another  work,  more  systematic,  on  God  <md 


Gabsan-Flotrao,    l*Abbb. — ^Le    Rationalisme    devant    la    Raison. 

Paris,  1868. 
CoLAXi,  T. — Ma  Position  dans  TEglise  de  la  Confeasion  d^Aogsbourg. 

Paris,  1860. 
Jesus  Christ  et  les  Croyances  messianiqaes  de  son  Temps. 

Paris,  1864. 
OoQUCREL,  A. — Christologie.     Paris,  1859. 
CoQUBBEL,  fils,  Athanase. — Des    premieres  Transformations  bisto* 

riqnea  da  Cbristianisme.     Paris,  1866. 
— ^-—  Les  Formats  pour  la  Foi.     Paris,  1866. 
CoQUKBBL,  E. — M.  Gnizot  et  ]*Orthodoxie  protestante.     Paris,  1864. 
— —  Lib^reaux  et  orthodoxes.     Paris,  1864. 
DUMAIMK,  l'Abb]^  J.— De  la  Raison  dazis  see  Rapports  avec  la  Foi. 

Paris,  1858. 
Fatzt,  a. — Lettres  k  an  rationaliste  sur  la  pbilosophie  et  la  religion. 

Paris,  1864. 
Feanchi,  a. — Le  Rationalisme.     Bruxelles,  1858. 
FBoesARD,   C.   L. — L*orthodbxie    de  TEglise  refbrmee  de  Fravce. 

Paris,  1864. 
GuizoT,  F. — Meditations  sur  l^Esseoce  de  la  Keligion  Cbr^tienne. 

Paris,  1864. 
Holland,  Roqeb. — Essai  sar  le  caract^  de  J^sos  Christ     Paris, 

1806. 
KuEKEN,  A. — Histoire  Critique  des  litres  de  TAncien  Testament ;  trad. 


4M  AJFEKDIZ. 

par  A.  Pierson.  Avec  uoe  pr^fauo  ilo  U.  EnuMtBtBin.    (hM  If 

Paris,  1866. 
LiBROouE,  P.  — Renovation  r^ligiense.      Pari*,  1859. 
Examen  Critique  des  doctrinw   do  1ft 

Paris,  1859. 
Lupus  l'Abb£  J. — La  TradLtioDaliBioe  et  le  RfttlonaliaBMi    liif, 

1859. 
Habkt,  H.  L.  C— Philosophie  et  RaliKlou.     Pttrfa,  IWC 
Nicolas,  M.— Etudes  Critiiiues  sur  In  Bible.      Pwto,  18U. 
Peladas,   Adrien. — Histoire   de   Jtsus   Christ    d'iflte  1ft  attaiC 

Ljoaa,  IS66. 
PersouDB  (la)  de  Jeaae  Christ  et  les  croyftOoM  innilwiwi     9h» 

bourg,  1865. 
PbessensIv,  E.  de. — Le  Potb  de  I'Evangile  ;  Not«a  d'utojiv** 

Orient.     Paris,  1865. 

J£su8  Cbrist,  eon  temps,  sa  vie,  too  wnvrB.     Pwii,  IMG. 

Bemcsat,  C.  de. — PhiloHopbie  neligicnse.     Poria,  18M, 

Resak,  K— Etudes  d'bi8toir«  lUligieiiflc.     Sd  Uditioa.     Pm»,  IM 

Vie  de  J&ne.     Paria.  1863. 


Ano^  L, — Nenf  pages  dtfcisives  sur  la  Via  ite  J£m«  d*  1L  I 
Renui.     Paris,  1SG3.  1 
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LSI,  T. — Kxamen  de  la  Vie  de  Jcsai  de  U.  Itcnan.     Stras- 

boDTg,  1864. 

Oa:iSTAKT,  B. — Le*  contradirtiong  de  JI.  Rennn.     Pnria,  18fi3. 
OoSKKSPOSDAIirE  Apocrtpue  eotre  M.  E.  Renin  et  aa  emur Ursiile. 

P«r«,  1863. 
Dtt-iKiBTK,  A. — La  Critiqge  et  k  Toctique,  b  propoe  de  M.  Reocm. 

Paris,  1S63. 
Du  GoANQEs,   F. — Cne  Echapp^  «ur  la  Vie  de  Jfaua,  d'Emeat 

Reoaa.      Paria,  1863. 
DBsnuREs,  G.— La  Vie  de  J^aus,  lea  Evangiles,  et  M.  Renan. 

Paria.  1863. 
Dtnxni  (la)  de  J^s  Christ  df  tnonl^re  par  I'Empereur  Napoleon 

I-  k  SaiDle  He'lJne.     Paria,  1 863. 
BFAXoaa  (lo  cinqniimo)  deM.  Benan.— ParM.H.  D.  Paria,  1863. 
FsLtX,  B.  P.— M.  Itenou  et  aa  Vie  de  J^sua. 
. Qnelques  mota  sur  le  livre  de  la  Via  de  Jusua.     Paris, 

1663. 
FoiSSCT. — Ernest  Rcoan  :  Vie  do  Jeans.     pBria,  1863. 
Pkbgies,  J.  C.^ — J^BUH  devant  le  droit,  on  Critiqae  judiciare  de  Is 

Vie  de  Jfsua  de  M.  E.  Renan.     Paria,  1863. 
Fkitpel,  l'Abb£. — Eiainen  Critique   de  U  Vie   de  Jitiaa  de  H. 

BenaD.     Paria,  1863. 
GuraoLHU':. — Lettre  ii  Tun  de  iea  vicaires  g^n^raux  sur  la  Vie  de 

3i»a»  par  M.  E.  Renan.     Paris.  1863. 
QumtK,  l'.\bb£ — H^rutatioD  de  la  pt^leadoe  Vie  da  Jfaoi  ds 

M.  Renan.     Paria,  1863. 
Havtt,  E.— JE«aa  dam  I'histoire.     Examen  de  la  Vie  de  36na  pai 

Benati.     Paris,  1863. 
H«1.L0.  E.— M.  Renan  et  In  Vio  de  J&aaa.     Paris,  1863. 
HEBvi. — Divinite  de  Jfsus.     R^ponse  i  M.  Renan.     Paria,  1863. 
JoOBiiADi,  A. — R^ntation  rationnelle  do  la  Vie  de  J6nu.     Paria, 

1863. 
t>aO0BPiiRE,  B. — Adx  Loctenra  de  H.  Renan.     Pari*.  1863. 
LASaoquB,  P. — Opinion   dca   Dvlatea  rationnHateB  snr  U  Vi^  do 

Jesus,  selun  H.  Kenan.     Paris,  1863. 
LlBBCBBB,  n.~L'Evangile  selon  Renan.      Pari^  1663. 
LtTDiTR. — Hoc  r<^-pouae  k  M.  Volnsien  Pagis.     Refutation  d'tiiw 

B^fuUtian,  de  H.  Renan.     Paris.  1863. 
LaVKKhtib. — Le  Livre  de  M.  E.  Renan,  sur  la  Vie  de  Jsras.    Parl% 

1863. 
Lk  Pu-TtiB,  E. — Vie  de  E.  Rensn.     Paris,  1863. 
Luoy,  E. — Bfpnnae  d'un  poi-Ie  &  U.  E.  Benan.      Paris,  IS63. 
Uivj,  LB  BiBBls. — La  Synagogue  et  M.  Renau.      Paria,  1863, 
LoTsos,  J.   T. — Une  pr^tcndue  Vie  de  Ji'sui,  uu  H.  E.  Benan. 

Paris,  1863. 


-tot 

Mactiak 


3,  A.— Lc  Vi 

M,  E.  Hi'nan 

£,  C— Jc'Bns  Clirist.  < 


IS  CbriEt  opposi  aa  Jfma  finix  ini| 
:i  Ecole  aceptique.      Plri«,  1881 
u  la  Verile  vraie  dtuia  la  qaaCici 


Pa! 


1863. 


Marwit,  Jl.— L»  Viii  Jb  M.  Bpi 
MAttBERT,  H.— Sicoilwue,  t-tud 

llAl-UETTK,  O.—Tl-SUS  ■.■L  la  ITS 

MmuNAN". — M.  Rcnan 
-i\,  J.  U.— Le-^i 


refute    ji 


Parii 


i«r,3. 


D  ct  1e  MaudJt.  P«rii^  1963. 
snr  SL  Recall.  Ptfia,  1863, 
PJiiloBophie.  ParU,  18«3. 
IT   lea   RatioDalistea    AUeiiiutd& 


k  M.  Itenan   «ur  la  Vk  4l 


lii'iiie  I.yqou  1  Nl.  Rennn. 
Hieii,      I'aiis.  18113. 

Deux  Lc^niia  a  M.  Eenflii.     Pnrin,  1963. 

,PAMi,   Ph. — lliLrliogrBjiliie  (ics  Publicatious  relatiTes  aa  Hut 

di:  Sr.  Renau,  Vio  de  Jt'sus.     Paris,  1864. 
ivii.i.i:,  J.  E,— Le  Vrai  Secret  de  M.  Renan.      Parim  180. 

—  A  projina   du  livre   de  M.  Renan,    la  Tie  da  Jj«a 


Pai 


19ii3. 


Tiiirnde ;  par  tin  Croyaot.     Para,  tSfil 

ill,  S.~llt:tkxion-i  d'lm  oHlnidoxe  de  I'Kglise  greoquc  anr  h\Ti 

,lc,l,'SL,.=,  de  M.  n.'imii.     Paris,  1»63. 
SIM  i.'Aiiiu;.— Urnnalii.ii  du  livre  de  M.  Renan.      Paria,  ISO. 
ri[,  N.  .1.— l,ii  Vie  de  Ji'-Eiij,  Peluii  M.  Bcnan.      Paria,  1963. 


urwKDa. 
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Lflttna 


PKKffit>B^  K.  de.— LTcole  criticjae  et  J^ans  Clirial,  k  propo*  da  la 

Vie  do  J£iui  de  M.  Koi»n.      Tana,  1863. 
B£viLLK,  A. — La  Vie  de  Ji^ana  de  M.  Rvnaa  deraiit  1m  orthudosiea 

et  devant  la  critiqae.     Paria,  18G3. 
BocssEL.  N.— U  M»M  de  U.  Renan.      Pam.  1863. 
Ba«s,  A.— Epitrc  li  M.  E.  ilttnan  i-outio  la  "Vie  de  J^ui,"     Pari*, 

1863. 
SAHrr-^EHKItllA. — Ecco  Iiorao,   criliigue   iinparliale  de  la  Vie  de 

Juua  de  H.  Kenan.      Paiia,  1803. 
TBtMUorr-IvKftuidCKT. — La  Defense  de  I'Evaogila.      Bpiuv  ea 

ver>  k  U.  Rcoin.     Paria,  1863. 

T«    (L*)    KT    LA    SlOBT    HE   J^SCi,    MLON    BtNAX.         Havet,    ot 

Reuiaaat.     Paria,  1864. 
"Wa  heT*  (irfa  onlx  wmE  of  the 
ntwj.     Tb*  toUl  number  of  rrpli 
ft«B  Jolj.  1S63,  to  Julf.  I»M,  •»•  nro  ninHRU  urn 

'BdmXK,  A—  De  la  nedemptioa.     Paris,  1859. 
■■  Eaaaii  do  criliijoo  reliKiooao.      Paria,  IM 

B**ti.K,  C— De  La  Vf  rit^  dana  Hiiatuire  du  CbrlilikiiiBme. 

d'an  Luqae  siir  J^aua.     Paria,  1866. 
SanTBa,  Ama.id. — Hiatoiro  Critique  du  natiuoalian 

Paria.  1841. 
Bamn,  Evltc— -Snr  le  SoFpticiams.     Paria,  186S. 
ApsMhmcnu   work,  pobliahnl  by  lb*  ntliDr'i  bralhvr.     Bolli  tliNlOfT  uA- , 
fif— 1"  ■»  bftr  fhiTawl  olth  DndiTTiIuinj  th<  powM  ot  pbOoaoph;  Of  da- 
■jrlaf  lu  abliilT  to  ■Oahlinb  tin  mal  tmiUu  fif  ulonl  tlMalD(7,  tb*  uiilma* 
«r  0«d  and  lb*  iraiDorUlitj  of  t£>  »ul.     Fur  tU*  nttaa  bi  praaottaiaa  Ibaa 
betb  piilljr  of  Kvptkum. 

llonutBB,  E. — Hulaagea  dva  crillquM  religieuafc     Paria,  1360. 
RKRiraii.  C— La  Raiaon  ot  lo  Ilonlieur.     Paria,  18C3. 
VmtxiiT,  L.— Via  de  Jcaua  Cliriet.     (New  Ed.)     Puitien^  lOOi. 
Zaataua,  J.  C.^La   Relijtion  de  J^ua  et  la  leudanuo  m»i(enMf 

Traiialalm]   from    tLe   I>ulch,    with    a    prvface,  by  A.    B^villa. 

Pari*,  1066. 

B4T10!(AUffrtC  riBIIJDICAUI. 

IrDnotFti  (Lt)  Dt  Jibus  Ciinnr  (Montlitf).     lUdMtaw;  M.  B.  Baa^  1 
:  Paria,  IMO-GS, 

I  Ll   LlO ;   Jonroal    de«   Egliaoi  r^romifra  de   Ftmocs  (WaaUy). 
!  Bedactetm :    A.  Cuquanl,  fill ;    et  Etianu  Ooquerd.      PaiH 

186S-6S. 
Kotmoui  UintK  m  Tuitouiau  (Qaaitorir).    Itodactatir :  T.  GoUai. 
I  SUaaburg.  l(U8-65. 

I  titVM  Oebvajiiqck,  (Montltf).     Paria,  1SS8— C&. 


m.— GREAT  BRITAIN— XINITKD  8TA 

Allih,  T. — Discoarses  od  Modem  Atheuro.     LondoiL,  1850l 
Banheruann,  J. — InspiralioQ,  the  lafallibte  Truth  wid  Dim*  i^ 

thority  of  the  Holy  Scripturea.     Edinburgh,  1866i. 
Babeeh,  T. — Strictures  oa  Maorice'a  Doctrine  of  BaorifiiM,     L(«d«. 

1858. 
BAHKBa,  W. — Modern  Atheism  and  the  Bible.      Loodon,  18^ 
BiDSR,  G.  L.— Theology  of  the  Old  Teatamont     London,  I«St 
Baysb,  p. — Testimony  ofChriBt  to  Christianity.      Londott,  iMi 
Beabd,  T.  R. — Voices  of  the  Charch  in  reply  to  Dr  Straaa.    Lonta, 

1845. 

Christ  the  Interpreter  of  Scriptore.     London,  1865. 

Bekcubb,  L. — On  ScepticiBm.      Boston. 

Bellows,  H.  W. — Re-Btatements  of  Chrietian  DoottiDe.    Kew  t«L 


BiaCH,  H. — Positive  Thnology  ;  or,  Christiaaitj^at  oneviow. 

1857. 
BiREE,  T.  R. — Lectures  on  Modern  Rationalism  and 

London,  1853. 
-  The  Bible  and  Modem  ThongLt.     With  Appendix. 
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ME,  V. — Tlie  Foobtepa  of  Error  trucod  throngh  a  Period  of  Twenty- 
Fire  Yean.     London,  IWiX 
Oun.  FaiHcis  Powbb. — Beligiooa  Demande  of  the  Age.     Boston, 
1863. 

B«print  of  tli«  Pnfan  to  Loadon  Editioii  of  Tlun.  Ptiha't  Worlu,  which  ira 
edilcd  b]r  Ibii  Anlhgroa. 

-. Ad  Eauy  on  Intaitivo  Uorala.      LondoD,  1864. 

Broken  LigliU.      London,  1864. 

A  mmjr  of  the  prxent  coadition  otChnreh  PitUm  in  Eaglmd. 

• Roligioua  Duly.      Londun,  1864. 

ICouxm,  Br. — Vdlage  Senuona.     LoDilon,  1853. 

■  ■  St  Paul'a  Epiatle  to  ItomanH.     Kewly  Translatod.     LoDdoD, 

I.  1861. 

ii  Pentateoch  and  Book  of  Joaliua  criLically  eaamined.     Lon- 

{;         don.  1863— «4. 

Wnus  OLLLKP  yoKTU   nv  tiik  Anovc  Cduhkxtart, 
Alma. — Biakop  CoIeuwi  and  ilie  Pentateuch.     ViodicUioD  of  tha 

Hialorica]  Character  of  the  Old  T«atameiil.     Loudon,  1863. 
Am-Coumw). — By  Juliannea  Lai(:a*.      Lundnu,  1863. 
iMrrm,  F. — Increaao  of  the  InraeliLea  in  Bgypt  aliown  to  b*    1 
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hiaiwti,   14A ;  HiMder-a  great 

MMIhaCbDrch.146;  hUiiew 

•<  tha  pMtorsU.  146;  character  of 

bip  prvacbinc.  147  ;  oppoaitioD  to 

the  Kanlian  Philoaophy.  148. 

Hifb  Church  is  England,  har  uf,  4la  ; 

\    CoDtcreUM    at     dadlaj,    4IS; 
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docirinei  of  the  High  Cbnrch,  4IS 
— 4IS  ;  general  ieiviceoTlhe  High 
Church,  416. 
HigbCburcb  tendency  toward  Rddibii- 
ism,  411  ;  worka  recently  publinhed 
in  England  fscililaiiog  the  uninD  o[ 
the  Anglican  and  Kuniaa  Catholic 
Communions,  421,  122. 
Hobbe^  biaeetimaleofKlipon,  100; 
hia  works  Iruitlaled  into  Dulch, 
293. 
Hobtede  de  Graol,  in  conjunction 
with  Parean.  publiahed  a  work  on 
dogmatic  Iheolon.  39&  ;  prii)ci)ilct 
Cnugfat  thercici,  295. 
Holland.  forBier  imporlaDce  of,  2flS  ; 
rise  of  Rationaliam  in  Holland, 
409;  Ibeoloiiica]  publieationa  in 
Holland,  269,  270;  popular  ac- 
qnaintaiica  wilh  theology  in  llol- 
lud.  279. 

Church  of,  made  alow  pro< 
'  a  ihe  eighteenth  ctnluiy, 
iduenced  by  Engliab  Dciam, 
28.'t  i  alfecled  by  French  Sceptic- 
ism, 283,  284;  inltoducuon  of 
new  hymn  book  into  the  Dutch 
Chnrche«,3e7;  Dulii  Choich  nuw 
in  an  important  criaii,  3U»;  cauara 
of  Ihe  criaia,3()9;  Dulch  Churdi 
>pplyii>g  ila«ir  to  pnciical  woik, 
309—311. 
HolyGboat,  (Jniurianopinionof;  til, 
llomileiic   titeralore  of   the  Dutch 

Cbuich,  2;  1. 
HiiKuenols  of  France  were  rccrind 
iniu   Holland,  and  exertnl  ■  brni- 
ficial  influencB  DO  the  Dulch  Church, 
276,  277. 
Humaniali.   Aritloteliaii,   of   aeren- 

leenth  century,  5. 
Hume,  partook  of  the  pro  i  a  lent 
French  ■piril.  3.^9;  hia  err<>(*.3A9; 
Etiay  on  l/<fwb>,  3(iO  ;  nu(ory</ 
fy^land,  ;U1I. 
Hymns,  dealruciiun  of  Germau,  160  ; 
ChurchM  ritalled  each  otlxt  in 
•dapliog  iheii  hymn  h..oka  to  Ra- 
LinnaJiaiic  opiniona,  160. 

IHH0RTA1.tTr,8wlMRatu»«IiaU 

iDdifference,   religions,   producad    in 
Holland  by  the  Vitnch  aplH^  2H4, 


Jonmars  ii 
248,  249, 
Journals, 
Journals  : 

Jowett,  his 
view    of 
writes  in 
the    inter 
397 ;  his  c 

KAISERSM 
Deaconess 
Kant,     hia 

thinkers    < 

account  of 

his  system 

Hippel,  13 

Heason^  13 

ized  by  Sc 

of    the    K 

Kant*8   flta 

limits    of 

character  of 

Kant's    sile 

truths  of  Ci 

effect  of  the 

thinkers   sut 

138;  their  s< 

King's  Chapel, 

tarian,  444. 

KinRsley,  Chari 

English  mine 

^•orks,    378; 

380;  controv( 

man,  420. 


Hlcliaelu'  Critl'  um  of  ihe  Old  TeiU- 

awni.  109.  IIU. 
HUlon,  DO  pride  of  ihe  Ctinrch,  and 


141. 


9  Raiioiuluta  deny  llie 
poanbiliiy  oC  19;  opinion  of  Gci- 
MUl  lt*Iiaiia!i>U  coDceming,  169 
— 1;3;  8wut  lUiioDAtuu  on.  363, 
3M:  HuDei-n.  360. 

Uwisni  in  tbe  Dutch  Church,  309. 
3I<X 

ll«HMd.  A.,  the  piime«r  of  the  lefbroi- 
AtMU  of  the  French  Pcotcalant 
Church,  34U. 

M«nU^e;    honae    o(    LRdy    Mary 

Wottley,  Ihe  centre  ol  ■  Juge  lite- 

rmrf  (roup,  3A9. 

tloAeiio,  hii   epposilion  to  the  jn- 

UodoclioD  afEnfliflh  Dpkd.  102. 

Mailtf  Md  Srniet  u  illiialTkUona 
et  inpro'cd  literary  alyle,  beroie 
tba  riw  of  Pielitin.  U. 

HiiUcr,  Jnliu*.  one  of  the  chief  Brut- 
nJickl  theologian)  of  Gennany, 
342;  bii  Uboura  aa  patlor,  writer 
In  periodical*,  and  pcufenoi  in 
M4lle.  U-i.  H3;  hia  celebrated 
work  on  (he  Ckriilian  Avfrine  of 
Sim  243;  Ma  lectuccs  U>  \be  tUt- 
danu  on  doi:iiinei.'243;  onilino  of 
bu  aydtm,  244,  246. 

Mdaic  in  the  GrimiD  Churchea  made 
to  cunfumi  U)  Halioiialimn,  161; 
decline  uf  eongtpgalionat  niniiug, 
161. 


JiRANDEK,  (tnt  ur  Mcdiul 


hU 


n-The 


publication*,  all  ;  ihrnlogical 
<ri«wa.  Att  ;  the  cjiiaf  diaiattetiilic 
«r  hi*  Iheolofy,  'Ml ;  larioii*  writ- 
ing*, 30-2,  mi;  ooncaplion  of 
Cburch  hialuty,  3113;  TBiuable  aei- 
viea  10  etuigelical  theology,  2U3  ; 
relalion  to  hi*  time*,  'HH  ;  peraonal 
•ppnarance,  'Mi  ;  tJJm  e/  C'Arwf, 
IB  reply  to  Sttausi,  :f  18.  319 ;  ibe 
■iTMpecu  uf  PtolealKUlum  in 
PnoEe.SlI. 

Vavman,  F-  W.,  hii  life  reuinible* 
BUniw  While'*,  4-J4I ;  hu  Vkaxa 
a/ f'ailA,  iiO  i  Ucani*  a  Miulon- 
mrj,  43U  ;    Lit  upmiona,  42<J.  421. 

Kewman.  John  Hrnry.  419. 

KieoUi.  hi*  Uniretaal  (iennan  Li- 
hwj.  I'H  ;  object  uf  iJial  junmat 
to  oppoM  til  onbtidox  pablicalimu. 


OPZOOMBR,  profeaaorst   Ctreobl. 

V9f ;  hi*  manual  of  logic,  299. 
Ortbudoiy,    inactivity    of,    in    tlie 

Church  o[  Holland,  28G. 

PAUKEB.  Theodora,  a*  a  reformer, 

4'>4;  pFtwiial  bitlory,  46t,  46b; 
bis  radicaUam.  465;  hi*  theologi- 
cal opinion*,  466 — 169. 

Puchoud,  a  French  Ralionalial,  .341 ; 
action  taken  againil  him  by  the 
consiilory  of  the  Reformed  State 
Church  of  Prance,  341. 

Pastoral  Aid  Society  ;  it*  uiteonTs 
operalioni,  4I»3. 

Palti*on,  M..wrilea  in  Euagi  and 
Jlivieiri  on  Tendencie*  nf  lU'tigiona 
Thought  inKnglaad,  1666—1760; 
396,  397. 


156. 

Paulus.  attempt  of,  to  prove  Lulher 
a  Rationaliat,  26 ;  hit  tiewt  of  the 
Mindo*,  1(1— J73. 

Pecaut,  hold*  that  Dciim  thould  be 
subtliluted  for  the  ductrines  of 
Piolealuilinn,  3VI;  hi*  opiniant, 
324. 

Periodical  iccptical  prcai  uf  England, 
365. 

Pestaloiii't  labouTt  f'  r  Ihe  ameliora- 
tion of  orphan*,  166 ;  hit  Ideal 
of  a  achool.  166. 

Philoaophii-'al  SpEculaliuli,  quiescence 
or.  afior  ihe  Hcfoimaiion,  70. 

Philotophy  of  the  period  anierior  to 
riae  of  Pielltm,  63;  >er*ira  of 
■peculati*e  phlloaoph*  u  aid  of 
religion.  139,  IlOi  philowphy  kN 
fccied  by  Prote*l«nli*m,  79:  di- 
vided into  onpinciani  aiid  ideal- 


3*1. 

Pipnon.  hi*  rrlaliun  to  Opioomrr. 
3UI.I:  hi*  opinioni  ronlained  in  two 
world.  3IM1 ;  hi*  ripmition  of  tb« 
"Ken  Theology,"  300;  h«  holdi 
tiwi  reaavn  miwl  dnatmioa  vhat 


P^U.Ti«,,UeworkofConite 
Powell,  B»deii,  on  tht,  .»..j 

Preaching.   defectiVe  in  P.^ 

Prophecy,  opinion   of  g,™, 
Uon.Ii,to  wnceniinl  uT!?,^ 

union  with  Roml  aT V"""'* 
•""bed  6y  Se^*§i  ^yi 

"-l?KS-enton.^„ 
"lengih  2-  f^!     •  '"«len«luig  it 

» it.  r«uli,3:''lrr »««'•»" 


Bcfirmcn,  iiSricace  belwecD,  and 
BiituiiuJuut.  25  i  fkulu  of  ihit  im- 
medUle  lacceswra  of  the  Hefoim- 
*ra,29;  ilupulesoftbe  Hefunner*, 

,  Uoitarun   opinion   of, 


"X" 


183. 

Rriigiaii.  opinion  of  Genaaix  Ha- 
iMnaliin  on,  163,  l&l. 

ReUgicn,  deck;  of,  ia  Engluid,  in 
Ibe  akbWenUi  centurjr,  Burii<!t  on, 
363 ;  Scckct  on,  364. 

Bwinn.  bi«  pcatnl  nUbriiy  due  to 
hi»li/fc/jMtu.3ii;  his  opinion*, 
335  i  ncvpiiun  of  hia  Li/t  of  Jtnti. 
335,  326  i  letnlw  ot  ihnt  publica- 
lioa  dedand  by  De  FicHens^  to 
ba  btMflcUI.  32£,  320 ;  second 
*«lain>['nieApo«lle«)ofHiifory'>/ 
l&#  Orifiaa  Iff  CATi4fianily,   Si?  ; 

Sintan*  conuioed  in  ihis  «oik, 
7— 3£l  i  literalure  ariiuifc  from 
Bcnui't  /.•/(  d/  /cau,  Appmiiix. 

**  BBUnion  of  Chiutian  Friends  in 
HaUud,"  remit  of  reiital  in  the 
I>uiebCliurch,293;  monihlj-Jout- 
Ml  of  tbo  oiguiulion,  393. 

WtUlt.  bit  cKpoHtion  of  the  »o- 
cmUed  Liberal  Tbeologv,  3tR, 
319. 

BcTiTil  in  the  Dutch  Church,  SS7. 

BsTUB  de  Tb^logie,  ornn  of  Fiench 
CridcU  School,  319;  ediltd  bj 
adwrer.  319. 

Bobeiiann,  Frederic  William,  a  re- 
■Mtkable  preacher  and  re  former, 
434;  iDcceaa  of  hi*  published  ter- 
HDU,  434 ;  hii  Life  and  LtUtri. 
434  1  hia  lemperamenl,  434 ;  phjsi- 
c«l  pain,  434;  qrmpalh;  wiLh  the 
workiag  claasei,  43&1  Lllneta  and 
death.  43£ ;  theological  opinions. 
436  i  hii  >]»  of  Chriit  the  cenlra 
of  lua  lysLem,  436;  his  influence 
bTonrable  Lo  the  First  Broad  Church, 
43;. 

B«ell,  Profossar,  decSared  ibe  neces- 
iiljr  of  maon  for  a  ptoprr  inter- 
prelatiuD  nf  the  St-riplurei,  2^1. 

BAni.  hia  Btitft  iiber  rin*  Ralionol- 
itmt*,  27  ;  bis  portrait  of  Chriit, 
1 77.  1 7fl :  piincipiea  cuctained 
Ibninn.  193. 

B»  ibe.  EtEucal  tynm.  S39.  110 ;  tui 
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recent  work  on  Dogmatic  The- 
ology. 240;  principlea  taught  there- 
in. 240,241. 

ItougeiuoDt,  h»  opiDioul.  322,  323. 

ItouHeau,  bis  description  of  French 
•cepticiam  during  the  reitn  of 
Louia  XV.,  1CI3;  tbe  ptopoailioD 
which  be  sought  to  establiah.  lOS  ; 
Ibo  kcT  10  his  creed.  106;  his 
popularity  in  Germany.  154. 

Itupp,  Pastor,  attacked  tbe  Athuil- 


SA88ATH,  neglect  of,  in  Germany. 
29. 

Scepticism,  the  result  uf  ooldneaa, 
formalism,  and  conlroreny  in  tbe 
Cburcb,  3.  4 ;  dcTclapment  of 
scepticiim  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
tnany,  99 ;  scepticism  received  the 
support  of  Ibe  edncaled  and  le- 
fliied  Uetmat)  circles  during  latter 

EBit  of  the  eigbteentb  century,  122; 
iiiorical  reeotd  of  iccptidsm,  463. 

Sceplica,  spirit  ot  kindneas  toward, 
481,  482. 

SchnfT,  deicription  of  Neander's 
Appearance.  2U4  ;  declares  the  in- 
direct serrice  of  Haliotialiim,  476 
477,  478. 

SclisUing,  his  natural  philosophy, 
137 ;  hti  opposite  and  parallel 
•ciences,  137. 

Sctienkvl,  eleTauon  bj  Baden  goT. 
emmeni,  246;  his  late  scepiiial 
book,  Pictuti  of  (t*  CkaracttT  of 
Jrtui,  246 ;  principles  taught  there- 
in, 246,  247  :  cleiical  pnAett 
■gainst  his  continuance  in  auibority, 
247. 

Scberer,  member  of  the  French 
Critical  Srbool,  319;  departuro 
from  orthodoxy,  319  ;  bis  riew  of 
Protettanlism,  320 ;  opinian  of 
tbe  New  Testament,  320.321;  tbe 
Bible,  according  to  his  eiefeefs, 
.321 1  hia  low  estimate  ot  Cbrisi'a 
Miracles,  321.  332. 

Scbiller  at  Wtimat,  148;  bit  prayer 
on  Sabbath  morning,  149;  an  ad- 
mirer of  Fagtniim,  IM  ;  embodirs 
the  Ikantian  philosophy  in  ame, 
IM. 

ScLleicrmacber,  early  tnininj  of, 
IB2;  residence  in  Urrlin  at  chap- 
[ain,  1E^2;    hia  plidunupby  derirrd 

Com  Jacitbi,  lS3i  b'    *'' 


Scholten,    lound 

School,    297; 

tween  the  pri 

of  a  Church,  i 

torical  criticUi 

nature  the  wit 

laiion,  298 ;  d 

and  denial  of 

Schott,  contend 

Reason  and  B 

Schuurmann,  Ai 

in  the  Cocccii 

Science,  necessi 

of,   481  ;    no 

Science  and  1 

Scriptures,  8tu( 

Germany  in 

53 ;  opinion 

lata  concemin 

tures.  166—1 

Rationalists,  ', 

conscious    of 

Scriptures,  38 

Secession    from 

land,  293;  itj 

Semler,  his  ear 

liculty  concer 

standing  of  th 

lical    books, 

accommodatii 

distinction  b( 

temporary   c( 

tures,  112;  h 


Strretucn,  dracription  of  Fliednei*! 

Dmcdhcu  Inaiiinir,  357. 
Siiiddaid,  did  noi  bcliere  in  excluding 

unretCDenle    pcnons    &Dm     the 

Lurd'i  nippfr,  443. 

ituuh  bii  Lift  of  JtMia  iLa  out- 

Sowib  of  long-aunding  doubt,  23 ; 
nuM*  Lrft-He^ctiui,  S()7;  jKipu. 
lar  Rccption  of  his  Life  of  Jettu. 
VX;  exliuadiniTj  chuncler  or 
the  contents  of  ilul  vork,  208, 209; 
SlJkOn  bad  an  ecrODeoiu  Tiew  of 
kisloiy.  21)9 ;  he  contended  that 
Chriil  «u  ■  toylhical  peraonage, 
SlU— aiSi  replies  to  Ibat  wotk. 
S17— 221  i  bii  late  work,  Lift  of 
Jmutt  Foptdarh)  Trtaltd,  deaigned 
b*  the  lait;.  221  ;  conlrnis  of  thnt 
WMk,32l.322;  S^num' Sytmof 
Dotlrint,  an  embodiment  of  Hege- 
lian philaioph7.225  ;  tejection  from 
pnrfiHDnbip  inZUiich,  350. 
■cecu  dependent  on  flienuoua  effoTl. 
4ill.  462. 

SMpernatuialinn.  Thia  teTm  came 
tolto  frequent  me  in  eail;  pait  of 
nltieleclith  cenluiy,  193. 

S«^i>tclaDd,  decline  in  ibculo)rica1  in- 
6n*ace.  344 1  low  lUle  of  Swias 
Ptotntant  Chittcb  when  Vulture 
«ru  «t  Pern*7.  345. 

Sjraod  ot  Dull,  269. 


ttninacj.  biitorr  of  a  misehioToiu, 
ImM  means  of  Teiistance.  2. 

Tleolociani  ia  eaity  part  of  MTcn- 
teentii  oentury,  54. 

Tluxilofical  t«fle.  incieaae  of,  owing 
tha  propufalioD  of  Semler'a  de- 


1,  123. 


Genera,  neg- 


„      !  ItaininK 

taM  o(  345  :  M.  B 

349h  346 ;  pieient  elotaled  (lata  of 

Thtclofy,  Dutch,  lileialiim  of,  270. 

Tboalofi'i  uoif'tt  between,  and  pliilo- 
—ifiij,  24  ;  the  influence  of  tfaeo- 
lofjaia  icienceiin  GEnnan;,  123  ; 
icaproiement  in  content  puraneoua 
Gnnun  ibculour,  250,  251. 

Tluitj  Yean'   War;   principlei   in- 

volTcd   and    parties   participating, 

''*  -  desperation  and  deriatation  of 

-    YeatB'Wu',43,44; 
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of  pnstnral  work,  44 ;  gnat  lotMi 
in  population  and  wealth,  44;  te- 
ligiou)  elTocl,  4G  ;  neglect  of  yonib 
during,  IB;  neretailj  of  a  popnlar 
reiawakening  at  the  close  uf  Thtnj 
Years"  War,  62. 

Thiilvck.  repl;  lo  De  Wette's  novel, 
201;  lepl?  to  Strauss'  Lift  <^ 
Jetat,  'liS;  (iew  of  inspiration, 
2^;  Tholurk  cannot  be  eiiimated 
bf  merely  staling  his  deflnitioni, 
23-1  ;  he  raimot  be  cfataitled.  234  ; 
his  various  wriltDus,  234  :  qiintatlon 
frnm  bin  work  on  Sin  anal  Rtdmp- 
(io«.  235.  236. 

TbomafliiiB,  an  eminent  jurist,  75  ;  ha 

he  defended  the  Pietists  from  iba 
atnnd. point  of  statesmanship,  76: 
cutiiisted  Iba  Gennan  ipirit.  and 
delivered  lectuiee  in  the  Gennan 
language.  76. 

Tilly,  bis  cniElly  in  warfare,  45. 

Tinrialp,  bis  Ckriiliamly  at  Old  aa 
the  K'orM,  replies  to,  102. 

Titlmatm  opposed  Rationalina,  194. 

Tuland,  replies  to  his  ChriUimil^nM 
Mylttiou,,  102. 

Tijtlner,  bis  attempt  10  hannonii* 
the  old  German  tbeulogy  with  the 

Wolffian  philo»>phy.98i  bis  point 
of  difference  from  Wolff,  98 ;  bi* 
twofold  conception  of  Scripture. 
98  -,  bis  opinion  of  inapinlion,  1&5, 

Traclarianism,  415,  416. 

Tracts  for  the  Time*,  415,  416. 

Tiibingen  School,  214. 

Tweaton,  237. 

Tischimer  contended  for  (ha  hi 
nixntion  of  tenson  and  rerelalia 
\9i.  his  influence,  194. 

IHLICH.  PaaTorfonndnofFricnai'' 

of  Lishl.  227. 
niltnann,  reply  lo  Str«uM.2t9-,  bia 

Eaaence  of  Christiuuiy,  231  \  opiu- 

ion..  231. 
L'ni'.n  of  (ierman  Churcbea.    188— 

191  ;  luk  imposed  upon  tba  now 

Stale  Church.  192. 
Unifanan  cnntroTeny  between  Chan- 

ning  and  Worcester.  445. 
CnitArianism  in  England  dirided  m 

the     Ditiniiy    of    Christ,     439 ; 

rpceni  couflirta  betweri 


of   English   Unilariana,  * 


J  w..  A^Tougeiicai  unurcues  m 

•ary  to  oTercome  Ratioo&lism, 
482. 

UniTenaliflts  in  America,  461 ;  c 
of  the  UniTeTsalUts,  461,  462 ;  t 
■bowing  their  present  condit 
462,  note  ;  literature  of  Univer 
ism,  Appendix;  UniTersalist  Jot 
9\m,  Appendix. 

Unitersities,  immorality  in  Germ 
in  setenteenth  century,  58. 

VAN  DER  PALM,  ai  a  contribn 
to  the  revival  of  learning  and  n 
gion  in  Holland,  288 ;  early  awo 
ation    with   Bilderdiik,  288;    1 
labours  in  behalf  of  education,  28 
resumption  of  professorship  in  Le 
den,  289;    his  translation  of  tj 
Bible,  289 ;  Van  der  Palm  as  c 
orator,  290 ;  influence  in  behalf  < 
Evangelical  Christianity,  290 ;  caret 
as  an  author,  290. 

Van  Oosterzee,  his  work  in  reply  t 
Kenan's  Life  of  Jeeut,  304,  305 

J  [notation  from  it,  304,  305 ;  pro 
essor  in  Utrecht,  305  ;  his  worki 

305,  306. 
Vaughan,   testimony   of,   concemin 

Schleiermacher's  Discoursee,  183 

opinion  on  Carlyle,  384. 
VMrahle    Compagnie    of     Geneva 

prohibited    ministerial    candidate 

from  preaching  on  prominent  evan 

gelical  doctrines,  346. 
Vinet,  his  worlr«  ••"'  — ' 
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